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Axial group in Western Prome, iv, 33. 

Axials—Southern limits in Pegu, v, 82. , 
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Badalgarh group, x. 86. 

Badr^bellam (GodAvari District), Bar&kars, 
X, 66; Takhirs, x. 66. 

B^h beds, v, 88. 

Bdgbmara (near Bar£kar)—Limestone, JE, 149. 
Baitul, see Betnl. 

Balarpur coal, i, 24- 
Balasor, v, 60. 

Balmir, x, 11. « « * 

sandstones, x, 18. 
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B<Q6di!8t&n—Qeologj of Coaat, v, 41. 
Bannganpilli (Eadapah DUiriot) diamond mines, 
ii, 9; qaartzites, ii, 8. 9. 

Banihal pass—Section across, ix, 161. 

Banki (Orissa), v, 66. 

Bardkar District—Fossil plants of the, x, 73. 
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* gronp, Baigarh and Hingir, iv, 103. 
gronp, Baigarh and Hingir, viii, 105. 
gronp, Bismmpnr, vi, 31. 
gronp, Goddvnri District, v, 24, 112; vi, 
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62-54, 68. 
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BdrEmhla—Conglomerates of, ix, 162. 

Barren Island—Volcano, vi, 82. 

Barriers on Qoddvari river, iv, 107,108,110. 
Barwai—Gondwdna rocks near, viii, 73. 

Basalt as a building stone, vii, 103. 

Batagwr, sp., ii, 39. 

Bat-gonno-*Dr. h. Hunter’s petroleum, iv, 18. 

* Banerman, H., vi, 2; vii, 6. 

Beddadanole (Goddvari District) coal-fi^d, v, 
24, 112; vi, 67; x, 56. , 

* ISelemnopteris, n.^, ix, 143. 

Belgaum District—Gold, vji, 133,141,142. 
Bellia aivalensis, Theob., x, 43. ^ 

Benza, Dr.—Goddvari tertiaries, vu, 168. 

Berar, S. E., i, 63. 

Beryl in grauite. Northern Haz4ribagh, vii, 43. 
Betnl (Shdpur) coal-field, i, 8; viii, 66, 

Bhfibai', vi, 11. a 

Bhadrdchellam, iv, 49, 69, 111. 

Bh4ngarlnnd, vi, 9. 

Bhima and Ealadghi series compared with 
quartsites, &c., of Central Provinces, 
X, 62, 63. 

Bhopal, viii, 65, 

Billspur District—Coal at Korba, iii, 64. 
Bisrdmpur coal-field, vi, 25, 41. 

Bissett, Major—Alleged find of Terehratula 
near Ryalcherroo, iv, 17, 18. 

Bitumen, ii, 89; iv, 20. • 

Black soil, Bombay Presidency, v, 101. 

BUni (Blaini) group, vi, 14; x, 204, 
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Assam, x, 162. 

Blown sands on Madras Coast, iii, 11. 
sand, Orissa, v. GO. 
sand of Indian desert, x, 20. * 

Bodosamar (Sambalpar)^rca, x, 183. 

Bombay Presidency—Sketch of geology, v, 82. 

a possible coal-field in, viii, 74, 86. 
Borax, ii, 90. 

Bore-holes—Cost of, and rate of progress at 
Warorn, x, 95; at Pisgaon, x, 96. 
Borings for coal near Dumagndem, iv, 69. 

for coal recommended, Beddadanole, vi, 
67, 59; Singarfini, v, 69. 
for coal, Sdtpfim basin, v, 110; vii, 4; 
viii, 6. 66. 

for coal in India, x, 92. 

Boritg tools, X, 93. 

Sot aoviifront —Crat||iam oi> x, 30. 

flanifront —^Cramum of, x, 30. 

JBbtanlcal regbns in ancient epochs, ix, 88. 
Bi^lders*(Taiohir), Singar^ni, V, 68, 

matnUlare, L. H., ix, 132. 


Broach tertiary rocks, v, 94. 

Buhahu platyeeros —Cranium of, x, 31. 
Building stones, vii, 98-122. 

'Boriadi—Locality vnth fossil plants in the Ear- 
hnrbali coal-field, x, 137. 

Burmah—Fossil-wood, ii, 79. 

Allnvinm of Irawadi, iii, 17. 
Petroleum, iii, 72; v, 120; vi, 70. 

» Axial gronp, iv, 38; v, 79. 

Salt springs, vi, 67. . , 

Metalliferous resources, vi, 90. 

Bustar (metainor|diics), x, 184. 

(Vindhyans), x, 180. 

Byann (Arvali) group, x, 86. 

By I Hongul, Belgaum District—Gold, vii, 141. 
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Cachar—Earthquake, iii, 1. 

Camelopardalis —One Siwalik species, ix, 104. 
Carbonaceous mineral in copper lode, ^ngh- 
bhfim, iii, 91. 

Carboniferous Salt Range, x, 126. 

Carnatic—Features of, near Madras, iii, 11. 
Carter, H. J., on Lunar Lake, i, 63. 
on Persian Gulf, v, 41. 
on geology' of Muscat, v, 76. 
on Dambal Hills gold region, vii, 140. 
on Indian desert, x, 10. 

Cossiterite, Northern Hazaribagh, vii, 36, 43. 
Celt found in the Narbada ossiferous gravels, 
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Central gneiss of Himalayas, x, 204. 

Provinces—-Geology of, iv, 69. 
Cephalopoda, Jurassic, Kachh, ix, 81. 
CephalopodouB fauna of Southern India, i, 32. 
Ceratodus teeth, Maleri clays, x, 62. 

CeritMum, sp. Lametas, Goddvuri District, vii, 
169. 

Cernssite, Northern Haz4rib4gh, vii, 34. 
Chadorknl, vii, 81. 

Chambi peak, vii, 67. 

Champiuir beds, v, 85. 

Chdnda—Coal near, i, 23. 

Borings near, i, 26. 

Coal-field, see Wardha. 

Changchenmo, vii, 13. 

Cliari group, ix, @0. 

Cbarla, iv, 108. 

Chiitrai or Chataroye, v, 26. 

CAeirolepis, in gronp, ix, 38. 

Chhatisgarh—Coal in, iii, 54, 

Coal east of, iii, 71. 

Chioholi—Lead vein near, 1, 37; iii, 44. 

Chikiala sandstones (Upper GondwfiuBs), x, 66,62. 
Chilka Lake,.v, 61. 

Chinua Mazapully —Indications of coal in 
Karnul limestone at, iv, 17. 
Chintalpoody sandstones, Gondwana, x, 66, 59. 
Chintamani EovU—Blown sandhills at, iii, 11. 
Chinnur—Old diamond pits, ii, 9. 

Chiraiknn, Sirgfija—Galena at, v, 23. ' 

Chita Pahar range, x, 114. 

Chittapuram—Si-ipermatnr group at. Hi, 15. 
Chitjjprgarb, i, 69. 

Chteromervx riftsfrexstf—Upper molar from 
•'.Sind, X, 77. 
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Wardha river, I, 23. 
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Corundum, at Pipra, Ketvab, v, 20; vi, 43. ‘ 
Covelong—Blown sands, Madras coast, iii, 11. 
Crater of Lunar, i, 62. 

Cretaceous coal, Gdro Hills, i, 14. 

rocks of Southeru India, i. 32, 65. 
beds in Arokan, v, 82. 
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Malwa, viii, 56. 
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116. 
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Barren laland, vi, 87. 
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Pyton, i, 61, 65. 
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Narbada gravels, vi, 49. 
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ful origin, iv, 17. 18. 
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of—ix, 164. 
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lefitherwm stoa/ensis—Mandible of, x, 32. 
Impey, on Indian desert, x, 10. 

Implements, human, i, 61, 66; iii, 13; v, 25; vi, 
49. 

Indian desert—Geological notes, 10. 
Infra-nummnUtio group, Sind, ix, 11. 
Infra-trappcan formation, aee Lamota. 
lunaparazpolliam, fossils, vii, 169; outlier, x, 57. 
Intertrappeans, Deccan, iv, 77. 

Bombay Preddency, v, 92. 

Bombay Island, V, 93. 

Hortern and Fangadi, vii, 158. 

Irai, on Pern Biver—Striated rocks, viii, 17. 
Jrawa^, Delta, iii, 21. 

Iron-famaces, Chdnda, vi, 79. 

Chitapm'ii, Ellorc, v,^6. 
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Gwalior, iii, 41. 

Chitapurn, Ellore, v, 26, 

Hormuz, v, 42. 

Pol4ram, iv, 114. • 

Talchir, v, 64. 

Banigapj, Analyses, vii, 26,123. 

Bissi, Chdnda District vi, 78. 
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Won, Ui, 77. 
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Kid6%urb, vii, 18. 

Totml, „ vii, 18. 

pdi'Clianri, „ vii, 19. 


Iron ore, Sambalpur District, viii, 120. 

Sangar Marg, damn, ix, 54. 
pyrites in Dambal HUls gold tract, vii, 
186,187,140. 

Ironstone-measmres, Banjgonj field, vii, 25. 
Itacolumyte, vii, 80. 
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Jabalpur—Copper and lead, iii, 70. 
geology of, V, 115. 

group, iv, 76; Flora of, ix, 125 ; Ghssop- 
teris in the, x, 140. 

Jade, Knrakash, vii, 61, 

South Mirzapur, v, 22. 

Jaipur (Vizagapatam), metamorpbics, x, 184. 
Vindbyans, x, 177. 

Jalgars or gold-washers in Belgnum and Dhiir- 
war gold tracts, vii, 137, 141. 

Jalna, i, 62. , 

Jamu (Jnmmoo) Hills, ix, 49. 

Jashpfir—Coal said to occur near, iii, 72. 
Jenkins, on geology of Sind, ix, 10. 

Jesalmir, x, 15. 

limestones, x, 19. 

Jilga, a valley-plain, viii, IS- 
Jodhpur, X, 12. 

sandstones, x, 12, 18. 

Jogitand (Karharbdii), fossil plants, x, 137. 
Jointing, at Jabalpur, v, 77. 

Joulee iron mines (Jaba^ur), v, 9. 

Juggiapett (Kistha District) rocks, ii, 9. 

Supposed coal, ii, 25 ; vii, 3; viii, 4. 
Jnmmulmaddagn limestones (Karnul series), 
ii, 8. 

Jurassic rocks, Bombay Presidency, v, 87. 
Madras, iii, 11,14,15. 

Kachb, ii, 53; ix, 80; x, 98. 

Hazara, x, 129. 

Salt Bange, x, 126. 

Cephalopoda of Kachb, ix, 81. 
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Kachb, ii, 61; v, 95,98; ix, 20, A>. 
alluvinm of, v, 99. 
ammonite fauna of, iv, 89. 
classification of Jurassic rooks, ix, 80. 
fos^l localities, ix, 81. 
series (gronp)—Flora of, ix, 29, 41. 
localities with fossil plants, ix, 34. 
tertiaries compared with those of Sind, 
ix, 20. 

Kadapah and Eamul aeries—Sketch of, ii, 5, 
seq.: Central Provinces, x, 66; Nizam’s 
Dominions, x, 56; near Madras, iii, 15, 
17. 

District, Madrss Presidency—Dia¬ 

monds, lead, limestone, quartzites, 
elates, trap-flows, ii, 6, 6,9; iudica<i 
tions of coal, iv, 17. 

’ Ealahcndi, metamorphics, x, 183. 

Kalar land, ri, 12. 

Kalu Bi?eg. Giro Hills, i. 15. 
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Kamarnm (Nisam’s Dominion*) ooal-fteld, v, 
60. »eq. 

Kamtbi gronp, iv, 78 j *, 171 j in Hin^ir, iv, 
107 ; viii, 118; Godavari valley, iv, 49, 
60, 108 jv, 28, 113; vU, 159. 

Nizam** Dominions, v, 46. 68; x, 60, 61. 
Kankar—Analyses, vii, 123. 

employed in BirbhOm iron works, vii. 
124. 

Kapipatgodo'—Local name of main mass of 
Oauibai Hills, Dhirwar, vii, 133. 
series of gueissio rocks, vii, 134. 
Kitrakpur hills, ii, 43. 

Karewah deposits of Nepal, viii, 99,100. 
Karharb^ri coal-field—Flora of the, x, 137. 
Kaiiul (ttaipur), metamorpbios, x, 183. 

Karibari, Garo Hills, i, 16; vii, 68. 

Karnol District, Madras Presidency—Clay- 
slate ; copper, diamond and lead-mines; 
limestones, quartzites, shales, trap- 
flows, ii, 6; eeq. 

« series, ii, 6, teq.; x, 56. 

Karteru intertrappeau fossils, vii, 168, aeq.; x, 
56. 

Kasauli group, ix, 50. 

Kdsbgar, vii, 49, 81- 
Katak (Cuttack), v, 69, 60. 

Katmandu, Nepal Valley, viii, §3. 

Kattiuwiir, v, 95, 98; ix, 20. 

Katrol group, ix, 80. 

Kawarsa —Estheria beds, x, 28. 

Kesla (l)enwa group)—&los«optertc, x, 140. 
Kounjur, v, 62. , 
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Khddera (ravines), x. 111. 

‘ Khaire Murat, x, 114. 

Khappa boring, viii, 68. 

Kburak Island, Persian Gulf, v, 45. 

Khari4n Hills, viii, 46. 
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Coal near Mofloiig, viii, 86. 

Khirth&r group, ix, 9, II, 21. 
fossils, ix, 13. 
range, ix, 8. 

Khoondair limestone, ii, 7. 

Kieserite, Mayo mines, vii, 64. 

Kiuarswdmi stream—Coal on, ir, 82. 

Kishm Island. Persian Gulf, v, 42, 45. 

Kistna District, Diamond mines, ii, 9; Gnr- 
netiferous gneiss, vii, 160; Goiid- 
w&nas, vii, 159; x, 56, 58; Graphite, 
vii, 160; Limestones, ti, 9; I’ouruialiiie 
taken for coal, vii, 160. 

Klipstein collection purchased, i, 8. 

Koi tribe (Godavari Valley), v, 46. 

Komaljore (Lumki) Hill, Karharbfiri, fossil 
plants, X, 137. 

Konkan—Geology of, iv, 44. 

Korba coal, iii, 54, x, 172. 

Korumbas (gold miners of Wyn4d), viii,-30. 
Kota beds—in the, x, 29. 

Limestone, and Maleri beds, x, 62. 
Kota-Maleri beds—Vertebrata of, x, 36. 
Krishnavfiram, v, 25. 

Krol group, vi, 14. 

Knchri—Ammonite bed of, x, 20. % 

Kumaun—Minerals of, ii, 86; iv, 19; vii, 16. 
Kumbari coal, i, 24. * * 


Kumerdhnbi—Fossil plants from, x, 73, 
Kummummett (Nizam’s Dominions)—Note oC, 
V. 46. 

Kunhcberoo fossils. Lower Qoadwaaaei vU, 169. 
Knrhurbali, see Karharbiri. 

Kyanite schist, v, 25. 
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Lad£k to Shah-i-Dula, vii, 12. 

Lnkisarai Hills, ii, 43. 

I Lanieta group. Central Provinces, iv, 76. 
at Jabalpur, v, 115. 

Bombay Presidency, v, 88. 

Dudkurn and Qowripatnam (God6vari 
District)—Fossils of, vii, 159. 

Lateritc, as a building stone, vii, 119. 

implements found embedded in, iii, 13. 
Madras area, iii, 12. 

Nellore, Arcot, Trichinopoly, iii, 13. 
Knigarb and Hingir, viii, 118. 
p Konkan, iv, 44. 

)|Ialwa, i, 72. 

Ellore, v, 27. 

Gwalior, iii* 41. 

Yeo^mahal, i, 64. 

Deccan, v, 97. 

Konkan, v, 99. 

M4kanadi basin, x, 169. 

Orissa, v, 59. 

Lathi, X. 14. >• 

Lead, phosphate of, from Martaban, vi, 94. 
See Galena. 

Lepidolite, in granite, N. HazavibAgh, vii, 43. 
Leucopyrite, in granite, N. Haz4ribdgb, vii, 43. 
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Lignite, Kumaun, ii, 88. 

Limestone, as a building stone, vii, lIO. 
Bisrampnr, vi, 41. 

Northern K<> 2 ^ihagli, vii, 34. 

Kumtfiin, vii, 17,19. 

Pauchet Hill, vii, 124. - 
Bdnigunj, south of Damuda River, vii, 
124. 

Bardkar, x, 148. 

South Mirzapur, vi, 42. 

Gwalior, iii, 42. 

Dihnbal Hills, Dhdrwar, vii, 134. 

Madras Presi^pncy and adjacent ter¬ 
ritories—Coralioid of Kaniul series 
ii, 10; Dhoor (Kadnpah District), H, 
7 ; Karteru (Godavari IHstrict),* vii, 
158; Khoondair(Kadupah and Karnol), 
ii, 7; Kota (Central Provinces), x, 62; 
Neriee (Kadapab District), ii, 8; 
Palnad (Kistna District), ii, 9; 
Paiigadi (Qoddvari District), vii, 168. 
Liugdia (Goddvari), iv, 50, 59,66, 109. 

Littoral concrete, Bombay Presidency, v, 101. 

Persian Gulf, v, 4)5. 

Lobdra—Iron ore^ vi, 78, 

Lokartalai—Coal, iv, 68; viii, 69. 

Lowo, X, IS; shales of, x, 17, 

Lumki Hill Komaljore)—fossil plants, Karhiyr- 
b&i, X. 137. * • 

Lunar Lake, i, 62, 
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Lnni-Palihiin coal, vli, 145. 

£tuti Biver, x, 12. 
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Mncbna—Coal-mcasarea on, viii, 78, 

Mecrol^niopteriBt 

i^abalpur groQp, ix, 128. 

B^'noifKial group, ix, 36. 
datiiBoides, ;x, 74. 

Feddeni, ix, 187. 

M4dav4ram, iv, 50, 60, 111, 113. 

Madras Presidency and a^acent territories— 
Alluvium, Hi, 12; Coal (]Beddadanole,v, 112; 

vi, 67; Kamarum, V, 60 seq.; Shigardni, v, 
66 seq.); Copper, traces of (Kadapah _ and 
Karnui Districts), ii, 6; Diamonds (Kadapah 
and Kamul), ii, 6, 9; Malaily (Nizam's 
Dominions), X, 68;Fo8siliferouBbed8 (Kistna, 
Godavari, apd YizHgapntam Districts), \ii, 158 
seq.; x, 55 seq.; Gneiss (Goddvari and Kistna 
Districted Nizam's Dominions), vii, 160; viii, 
87, 88; X, 66; Gold (S. E. Wp4d), sviii, 
89 seq. ; Goud^dnas (Goddvari, aKistna, 
and Yizagapatam Districts, Nizam’s Domini* 
one. Central Provinces), 1 , 46 seq., 66 seq., 
112 seq.; vi, 67 seq.; vii, IbSsieq.; x, 65 
seq.; Graphite, traces of (Goddvari and Kist* 
oa Districts), vii, 160; Lametas (Goddvari 
District), vii, 169; Lead (Kadapah and Kar* 
nul Districts), ii, 6 ; Limestones (Goda* 
vari, Kadapah, Karnui, and Kistna Districts, 
Nizam's Dominions), ii, 6 seq.; v, 56; vii, 
168; Sandstones (Goddvari, Kistna, and 
Yizagapatam Districts, Nizam’s Dominions, 
Central Provinces), v, 46 seq., 65 seq., 112 
seq.; vi, 67 seq.; x, 65 seq.; Slates and 
clny-slales (Kadapah andKarnnl Districts), 
ii, 5 seq.; Tertiaries (Goddvari District^ 

vii, 168; Upper Jurassics (Yizagapatam Dis¬ 
trict), vii, 169; x, 57, 69; Yindhyan Series 
(Goddvari, Kadapah, Karnni, ai^ Kistna Dis¬ 
tricts, Nizam's Dominions, Cental Provinces), 
ii, 6; V, 68. 66, 67, 69; x. 66, 62, 63. 

Magnesian sandstones—Salt Range, x, 126. 

Magnetite, South Mirzapur, v, 22; vi, 43. 
Dambal Hills, vii, 140, 

Rauigauj field, vii, 25. 

Mahadeva series, iii, 64 ; iv, 76; v, 11^; viii, 73. 
Orissa, v, 58; x. 170. 

Bisrdmpur, vi, 88.* 

Mdhanadi basin—Geology of, x, 167-186. 

Main Pdt, iii, 71. 

Makrdn Coast-—Geology of, v, 41. 
group, V, 43; ix, 19,21. 

Mahdbar Hills, ii, 42. 

Malabar District—Gold-fields, viii, 29, 

Maldni, x, 11. 

beds, X, 17. 

Maicolmson, on geology of Goddvari, iv, iii. 
on Lunar Lake| i, 63. 

Maleri—Fosstlifbrous strata, ix, 86; x, 66. 

.:«dlwa,i,69jV»i,66. • 

Mammalian remaihs, Goddvari gravels, i, 61; 

. Niubada valley, ix, 88. 

* ^ Mapchhar group of Siad, ix, 91. 
older Jamna ailuvinm^ ix, 87. 
of KushiOgbor,!!, 9S. 


Mammalian remains, Sab-Hitmilsyan Siwalilc4 
ix,90. 

Tertiaries, Pegu and Burma, ix, 90, 91. 
Tertiaries, Peritp Island, ix, 91. 
new to Sind Siwaliks, x, 76. 
new or rare, from Siwaliks, x, 76. 
recent and extinct Siwnlik geuent, ix, 96. 
Mammaliferous rocks of India, ix^ 87* 
Manchhar group, ix, 9, 17. 

Mandan b^, Arvali series, x, 89. i> 

Mandesor, i, 70. 

Mand river—Coal in, iii, 71. 

Manganese, in iron ore, Rajputana, x, 91. 
Wardha coal-field, vii, 126. 

Bhimgarh, Belgaum District, vii, 125, 
Mdngli beds, i, 64^ x. 27. 

Estheria in the, x, 26. 

Idanis —Phalange of, ix, 106. 

Maps—Scale for publication, vii. 10. 

Marhlo as a huildin^tone, vii, 106; v, 20. 
Martaban, vi, 90. 

Maskat or Muscat, v, 76. - 

Massandim, v, 76. 

Mastodon {Trilophodori) falconsri —Molars, 
X, 83. 

Mathadi, fossil plants, Karharbdri, x, 137. 
Megalosanrus —Tooth of, x, 41. 

Meryoopotammd —^Upper molar of a new genus, 
X, 78. 

M&rycopotamus dissimilia- Axis and astragalus- 
of—compared with those of Hyopo- 
iamas, x, 84. 

Osteology of, ix» 146 
nanus, equivalent to DorcatAerium, 
ix, 106. 

Position of genus, ix, 153. 

Metamorphic rocks, Madras area, iii, 11. 
Bombay Presidency, v, 84. 

Bengal, ii, 40. 

Northern Hazdribdgh, vii, 33. 

Orissa, v, 87. ^ 

Mahanadi basin, x, 181. * 

Meteorites, i, 17. 39, 72; ii, 20, 34, 101; 
iii, 104. - 

Mounter, 8 ,on meteorites, i, 17. 

Mbye river, i, 70. 

Miuiijdui monnttiin, vii, 73. 

Mica in granite. Northern Hazdribdgh, vii, 40, 
41. • 

mines. Northern Hazdribdgh, vii, 41. 
Micas in gneiss. South Mirzapur, v, 19. 
Midnapur—Supposed coal, iv, 8. 

Miueralogical notes on the gneiss of South Mirza- 
pup, V, 18; vi, 42. ^ ^ 

Miocene formation, Sulimans, vu, 149. 

Mirkuldn section, x, 128. 

Mirzapur, Minerological notes on gneiss of 
South, V, 18; vi, 42. 

Moflong, Khasi Hills—Coal near, viii, 86. 
Mohpani (Sitariva) coal-fieU, iii, 63; iv, 67; 
V, 109; viii, 66. 

Mpolgoond gneissic series, Dambal Hills, vii, 134. 
Moougbee, i, 61. 

Moore, Mr.—Section at Gatta quarries, vui, JS. 
Mordr group, iii, 34; viii, 68. 

MottdiMr., visit to Sambalpur, x, 186. 
Mnhiily,—Deserted diauumd mines of, x, 66. 
Muogroo!^ i, 68. 
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Jtfurdanpur, i, 9, 

Murrey v, 16; vi, 60; Vii, 64. 

grou}^ X, 118,119. 
^Uobcait —Dental plates of, x, 43. 
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Naggery Hills, ii, 6 ; iii, 11. 

, River—Change of course of, iii, IS. 
Hagpur-j Borings for coal near, i, 26. 

Jlihan (Lower Hiwalik) group, vi, 13. 
Naikenpolliam Hills, iii, 16. 

Nandi stream, iv. 112. 

Karbada gravels—Ago of, i, 66; iv, 78; vi, 49. 
Chelonian fossils, ii, 86. 

Celt found in, vi, 49. 

Narbada coal-fields, aee Sdtpura. 

Narh Mountain, vii, 66. 
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Fossils of, ix, 14. 

Narkondam—Volcano, vi, 81. 
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Nemtilus auctonim, i, 38. 
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Lateritio formations in, iii, 13. 
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Niinach (Neemucli), i, 70; viii, 56. 

Nirsha—Fossil plants from, x, 74. 
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Physn beds, Bombay Presidency, v, 98. 

Pigment, v, 9. 

Pir Panjal—Qeolop^ of, ix, 155. 

Pitch, dry—A^ntlysis, vii, 162. 

Plant bearing series, iii, 4. 

Godavari valley, iv, 49, 82. 
beds, Trichinopoly (Stolicaka), i, 69^ 
Sripermatnr„^ith marine fo8sils,*lii, 16. 
Plateau-bills—Old marine deundation, x, 58. 
Platinn, Ava, vi, 95. ' 

flesiosaurtu indicut —Description of mandible 
of, X, 41, • 

Occurrence of genus, in India, ix, 154. 
Pliocene formation—Suliraans, vii, 149. 

Poona to Ahmedauggur, i, 60. 

to Nagpur—Notes on ronlce, i, 60. 
Podosamites hackeit, ix, 129. 

tanceolatus, ix, 129. 

Pokran, x, 13. ’ 

Shales of, x, 17* 

Poliram iron ore, iv, 114. 

Poonamalleo sandstones of immaha1,not Cod- 
dalore age, iii, 14,17. 
Post-tertiaries, Rawalpindi, x, 122. 

Sub-Himalayan, ix, 55. 

Potash salts in Mayo Mines, vi, 60 ; vii, 64. 
Pot-holes, Singardui, v, 67; l^ddadanole, vi, 
68 . 

Pot-stone, as a building-stone, &c., vii, 105. 
Potw&r, X, 111, 140. 

Pranhita—Beds and river section, x, 61. 
Protoeyaihea trichinopolientis, x, 186. 
Ptendtclunu tivaknsis —Mandible of^x, 83. 
Pterophyllim in the B4jmah4l group, ix, 36. 
btsrdiBtinense, x, 
propinquum, ix, 136. 

Ptilopkyllum in tho Jabalpur group, ix, 131. 
in the Kachh group, ix, 31. 
in the Bajmahal group, ix, 36. 

Pnlicat Lake, north limit of Madras area, iii, 11. 
Punjab Upper, vi, 69; x, 107. 

Phri, V, 61. 

Purple sandstone. Salt Range, x, 125. 

Fyanopr area—Sripermatur group, iii, 15, 16. 
Pyrites, iron, pseudomorphs in schists, Oambal 
Hills gold trac^ vii, 135. 
iron, in quarts reefs, in Damhal Hills 
‘ gold tract, vii, 186. 
iron with gold in Wyn4d, «!u, 85. 

• . eonper, in pseudenlioTite, in Damhal Hills' 
' ' ‘ ^Id tract, vii, 140. 

^th gold in Wyhdd, vUi, 3$. 


Pfrrhc 

Ijton, 


rhotine, in meteorite, i, IT.' 


Q 

Qnartemary deposits in Madras area, iii, 11. 
See Post-tertiary. 

Quartz reefs, auriferous, Damhal Hills, vii, 138. 
"mouse-eaten,” or full of cavities lefUby 
sulphides, vii, 136. ^ 

auriferous, Wyn4d, 

Quartzite, implements, iii, 13 ; v, 25. 
as building stones, vii, 119. 
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R4bk6b, iii, 71. ^ 

Kagavapuram shaleswnd fossils, x, 56, 57. 
Ragfindla, v, 25. 

Raiulo beds, Arvali mries, x, '85. 

Baigarh, coal, iv, 101-107; viii, 103-121. 

and Hittgir coal-field, x, 172. 

Riiigndem, iv. 111 ; v, 23, 24. 

Kaipur—Lead ore, i, 37; iii, 44. 

Rajah’s Choultry—Jurassic beds at, iii, 17. 
Biijabmandri—Saudstones near, iv, 51. 

Cuddalore sandstones of, vii, 158; x, 
56. 

Rnjgir Hills, ii, 42. 

B4jgota HiU, V, 23, 24. 

Kdjmab^ group, K^jmrhdl Hills—Flora of, ix, 
34, 41. 

series, Atgurh basin, x, 170. 
in Madras area, iii, 11,17- 
Goddvari and Kistna Districts, vii, 
159. 

Riijpotdna, Vindhyan boundary, i, 69. 

Raningbiri mountain, Madras, iii, 12. 

Rangoon—Fossil wood at, ii, 79. ^ 

Ranikot group, ix, 9,11, 21. * 

Fossils of, ix, 11,12. 

R4s Bost4iiab, Persian Gulf, v, 43. 

Maldii, Makr4n, v, 43. 

Mossandim, v, 75. 

Rawalpindi Distlict, vi, 60. 

Ravvundeo, i, 9. 

Recent deposits oft the Godavari District, vii, 
158. 

and sub-recent deposits, Sind, ix, 19. 
Lnni-l’ai/h£n hills, vii, 149. 

Bed Hilk near Madras, iii, 13. 

Reefs, auriferous, in 'Wynid, viii, 34 seq. 

Damhal Hills, vii, 183. 

Regur, iu Malwa, i, 72; iv, 80. 
in Pegu, iii, 19. 

or Rigad, ^mbay PresMency, v, 101. 
llefa, vi, 12. 

llewah—Corundum at Pipra, v, 20; vi, 43. 
Pbiisomopierit Bedli, x, 70. 

Rink, Dr., on Nicobars, ii, 61. 

Rivers—Change of Palar and Naggery rivers, 
iii, 12. 

in Madras area deepening their chan- 
• nel8;^iit, 12. 

antiquity of Himalayan, x, 112. 
d#toa deposit^ Orissa, v, 66. 
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Rutuag^biri—Sectioo at, !▼, 44. 
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8agenopteri» xtolic*kana, ix, 182> * 

Sakoli beds, x, 180. 

S41ajit, ii, 89; iv, 20. 

Saline series, Salt Kangre, x, 126. 

Salt—Tibet, ii, 90 j Berar, ii, 3;' Cb&nda, iv, 
'80j Pegu, vi, 67 s Bbaratpur, vi, 12. 
formation, Hormaz, v, 42. 

„ Hangam, v, 42. 

„ Kishm, V, 42. 

„ Tomb, V, 48. 

,, Bis Bost&nnh near Linga, t, 

43. 

lakes in Eastern Sind, x, 10. 

Lunar Lake, i, 63.9 
S<iihbalpnr coal, viii, 102-121. 

• iron, viii, 120. 

Area north of, z, 182. 

„ north-west of, x, 183. 

- diamonds, gold and lead ores, x, 186. 
Samnlcotttt—Cuddalore. sandstones at, vii, 158. 
Sand-hills—Water of, viii, 51. 
in Eastern Sind, x, 10. 
in Indian desert, x, 20. 

Sandstones, Cuddalore group, Madras, ili, 14. 
Sattavedu gronp, Madras, Hi, 14, 15. 
Sripermatur gronp, Madras, iii, 14.17. 
Godivari valley, jv, 49,82,107; v, 23. 
as building stones, vii, 113. 

Atgarb near Cuttack, x, 63-68. 

Chikiila, Upper Gondwdna, x, 56; 
Chintalpoodi, Lower Gondwina, x, 58; 
Cuddalore, of Godivari District, x, 
56; Diamond, ii, 6; x, 68; Dummupet, 
Lower Gondwina, x, 56; Golupilli, 
Upper Gondw&nas, vii, 169; x, 56; 
* Sironcha, Upper Gondw&uas, x, 66; 
Tripetti (Goddvari District), Upper 
Gondwdna, x, 66. 

'8<mitherium scAZ»yi»<weitti—Upper molars of, 
X, 76. 

Sarti, Coal near, i, 24. • 

Satpdra (Narbada) coal-basin, iv, 66, 71; v, 
109; viii, 66. , ... . ' 

Sattavedu group. Upper GondwAna, iii, 13' 
Saugor, viii, 55. 

Sawuntwiri, iv, 47. 

Scaphites, i, 35. 

Sehizoneura —Remarks on, x, 199. 

ffondwanentU, in Hamddas, iz, 69. 
in Panchets, ix, 66. 

Schott, on Dambal gold tract, vii, 138,139, 
Scindiah’s territories, viii, 55. 

Sea—Former extension in Indus Talley, x, 21. 
Seistan expedition, v, 3. 

Sejn (0£ro Hills) coal, i, 18. 

Serpentine, as a building stone, vii, 105. 

Pegu, iv, 41, 44. 

M^at, r, 75. 

Siwalik group, Sind, ix, 17. 

Sbah-i-Dula to Ladak, vii, 12. • 

to K4fdigar, vii, 49- 
Sbdpur coal-field, i, 9; yiii,^ 66. a 


Shekhpura Hills, ii, 43. 

Shells, recent laud and fi^h-wnter, iu drift 
deposits of Godavari, i, 62. 
in Narbada gravels, vi, 64. 

Shillong plateau, ii, 10. 

Shnedonng Hill, Pegu, iv, 40. 

Sikkim—Damdda rocks in, vii, 68. 

Coal explorations, x, 14^. * 

Silver, in galena, Manbhum, iU, 75. 

with copper, Singhbhum, iii, 96. ^ 

metallic, Dambal Hills, vii, 140. 
in galena, Sambalpnr, x, 192. 
in galena, Burmah, vi, 93. 

Simla, Himalaya, x, 204. 

Sind, Tertiary rocks of, v, 96; ix, 9. 

Surface gravels of, v, ^; ix, 19. 
Allnvium of, v, 99; ix, 19- 
Geology of, v, 96; ix, 8; x, 10. 

Pliysical geography, ix, 8. 

Geological formations, ix, 9- 
Tertiaries compared with*neighbouring, 
' countries, iz, 19. 

Singardni coal-field, v, 66. 

Singhb])fim copper, iii, 86-103. 
gold, ii, 11-14. * 

silver, iii, 96. 

Sirgdja—Qalena at Cbiraikan, v, 23. 

Bisrdmpnr coal-field, vi, 25-41. 

Sirmdr group, ix. SO; ix, 168. 

Siroucha, Upper Gondwdnas, x, 56, 61. 
Sivalhippus theohaldi —Maxilla ot^x, 31. 
Siwalik fannar-Comparison of, ix, 96, 154. 
Collection of, ix, 103. 

Siwaliks, vi, 13, 52, 63; viii, 46, 94; ix, 50, 
67, 100; X, 112,119. 

Slates, Enmnun, ii, 89 ; iii, 43. 

as building stones, vii, 121. 
deavage, Dambal Hills, vii, 140. 
Slimanabad—Lead ore, iii, 70. 

Smith, Capt. Lncie, i, 26. 

Sonada—Coal-measures at, i, 9; viii, 83, 

Soondri trees in alluvium. Hi, 21. 

Soorloor gnttssio series, Dambal Hills, vii, 134. 
Sounrai, Bundelkhand—Copper ore at, i, 16. 
South Arcot, laterite of, iii, 13. 

Speckled sandstones. Salt Range, x, 125. 
Sphenophyllum trizypia, ix, 70. 

Sphenopteris, in H'ajmahil group, ix, 35. 
Sripenuatur gronp. Upper Gondwana, iii, 16. 

gfteiss Mocks in basement bed of, at 
Chittapnran), iii, 15. 

• marine fossils in, iii, 16. 

plant shales in, iii, 16, 17. 
quartzite blocks in basement bed 'near 
Naikenpolfiam, Hi, 15. , 

Stalactites in recent Travertin, at Khona, iv, 18. 
Steam-borer, Matber and Platts, x, 93.. 

Steatite in Pegn, iv, 43., 

Stegodon ga»e$a —Cranium of, ix, 46. 

occurrence of, in Narbada Valley, x, 31. 
Stoliezka in memoriam, vii, 81, (fly-leaf); viii/1. 

on geology of Kachh, ix, 

Stone implements, in Goddvari gravels, i, 65; 
Central Provinces, iv, 79; in Narbada 
gravels, vi, 49. 

in lateritic formations, IS, 18. . 

Stratified traps, Bombay Presideney, v, 89.* 
Stream gold in Dambal HUts, vU, 133. 
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8tnvH» A. J.->-IniiertrappeAn fossils, vii, 158. 
Sabatha group, vi, 19,60; vii, 69; ix, 50; x, 109- 
8ob«Him^]ran series,. Vi, 18; ix, 21, 49. 
Snb-metamorpbio rocks, Bisriiapar, ti, 40. 
Sivghbhfim, iii, 95. 

Bombay Presidency, v, 85. 

Northern H&zarib^h, vii, 86. 

Snb-roc4ht deporits, Sind, ix, 19. 

Subsidence of Arabian Coast, v, 76- 
Sudkal, Punjab—Petroleum of, iii, 73., 
Snknkheti boring, vui, 66. 

Suki—Coal-mepsures on, i, 9; viii, 81. 

Suiiman range, ix, 20. 

Lnni-Pathto coal, vii, 145. 

8nlphnr, GarhwdI, ii, 88. 

Nepal, viii, 98. 

Barren Island, vi, 88. 

Sulimans, vii, 157. 
in Indian and Bnglish coals, vii, 22. 
Sumesari Biver, i, 12. 

Snprannmmulttic group, Sind, ix, 15. 

Surat, Tertiary rocks of, v, 94; viii, 49. 
WateT'bearing strata, viii, 49. 

Wells at, viii, 51. ' 

Water-supply; viii, 52. 

Sylvine, Mayo Mines, vii, 64, 


Teeniapteria detuinerms, ix, 80. 

Taniopteridea of the Damddas, ix, 136. 

Tal Biver, iv, 59, 107,108. 

Talchir, coal-fiel^ v, 63; viii, 102, 120; x, 172. 
group, Orissa, v, 67, 63. 

Mdhanadi basin, x 172. 

QodAvari Valley, iv, 60, 59, 108, 110; v, 
28; X, 66. 

Tal Biver, iv, 108. 

Dautelbora, v, 24. 

Bisrdmpnr, vi, 27. 

Baigarh and Hinjpr, iv, 102; viii, 103. 
Stngardni coal-field, v, 68. 

Kam&inm coal-field, v, 51 ;k, 60. 
glacial deposits, viii, 16. 

Fossil flora, ix, 78. 

a lower group of the Damddas, ix, 79. 
8akri Nadi, Northern Hazarib^h, vii, 
44. 

Tanjore laterite, iii, 13. 

Tarai, vi, 11. 

1'£tpali, iv, 61. 

Tiwa Valley coal, {,8; viii, 69, 75. « 

Temperature, ’underground, x, 45. 

Tertiaries, Cutcb, U, 66. 

North-West Punjab, x, 107.. 

Madras area, iii, 11. 

Makrin, v, 41. 

Mukat^ V, 75. 

older, Bombay I^sideney, v, 93. 
upper, Bombay Presidency, v, 98. 
God&vati District, vii, 1^. 

TatrveonodoH ntaffHum —Mandible, ix, 101. 
Thai^-mio—Fossil wood a^ ii, 739, 

T^iaBrshan, vii, 81. 

' Jndiea, ix^ 8& 

<<3|^w«toBe^ Martaban, vi, 91, 
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id giwte, NmtborQ Bi^ibigfa, .yii, 49. 
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Malwa, i, 72, 

Catch, ii, 55. 
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Bisrdmpur, vi, 88. 
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dykes traversing gneissic rocks, Madram 
area, iii, 17. 

of Gwalior formation, iii, 87. 
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IVipetti sandstones, Godavari District, x, 56,57. 
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Troilite, i, 17. 

Tnrab Island, Persian Gulf, v, 43, 44, 45. 
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Tnrritella zone, Dudkuru, vii, 159. 
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Uraarkot, x, 10. 
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The Eetibement of Da. Oldham.* 

This number of our Records would be sadly wantiuj^ without a word of grateful 
farewell to the man who has conducted the labours of the Geological Surrey of India 
from their beginning until now. When Mr. Oldham came t^ India in 1851, the Geological 
Survey cannot be saidT to have existed. Some coal-viewers and improvised geologists had 
made occasional reports to Government, but there was nothing that could be called an 
institution, either as to staff or abiding-place. Professor Oldham conferred at once upon 
his post the influence of a well-known name, and the experience he had for years acquired 
as Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland. With those guarantees, by personal 
address and energy, he quickly acquired the confidence of Governmeht, and by its liberal 
support he was able rapidly to bring together an eflScient body of working geologists, with, 
and through whom he soon began to throw light upon the rocks of India. Of the value 
of his seiwices, as exhibited ia the publications of the Survey, Dr. Oldham has repeatedly 
received very high testimoi^ from the scientific world. To appreciate fully what he has 
effected, one should have experience of the position,'where every means, material and 
personal, had to be formed or imported; and farther, one should see what is only known 
to those present, the very valuable library and the extensive collections brought together 
by his care. Due honour paid to the intelligent liberaliiy of the Government of India, 
it is to Dr. Oldham, whether as Superintendent of the Geological Survey, or as President 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, more than to any other man, that Calcutta owes the 
magnificent museum-building it can now boast of. All this he now leaves to his colleagues 
and suceessors. Railing health compels him to retire from the service, and leave the country 
before he could give form and unity to his labours. Those who reap where he has sown 
should ever xememher the great debt t^ey owe to Dr. Oldham. 
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NblBS ON THE AOE OF SOME FOSSII. FLORAS OF InDIA, hg OtTOKAR FbISTMANTBL, M. D., 

Geological Survey of India. 

I AND II. 

While preparing detaUed descriptions and investigations of the several fossil floras 
of India, with drawings of all the most important specimens for the Falseontologia Indica, 
1 think it best to give brief outlines in this place of the results I have obtained from the 
study. Though persuaded of their interest, both general and special, I must not presume 
that every naturalist can and will take the time and trouble to study those detailed investi¬ 
gations. All may, however, easily master the results if offered to them in this short form. 

It is necessary to preface these papers with a notice of the formations to which they 
refer. The best known, because almost the only fossiliferous, rock-series in the peninsular 
area of India, is that usually spoken of collectively as the plant-bearing series. ITiis is an 
awkward designation; and I will at once adopt instead the name Gondwana series or 
system, to be understood in the same wide sense as when wo speak of the Jurassic or 
Silurian seises or system. The name was proposed some years ago by Mr. Medlicott, and 
has since been more or less current on the survey; it has been once used in prii^ by 
Mr. H. F. Slanford in his little work on the Physical Geology of India. We have in India 
important coal-baaring strata of feretaceous and nnmmulitio age, quite distinct from the 
Gondwana scries, to the flora of which we will first call attention in these papers as of more 
pressing interest. 

From Baniganj, on the western edge of the Delta of the Ganges, these formations 
stretch in detached basins up the valley of the Damuda, between the crystalline masses 
of Chutia Nagpur and Hazaribagh. Smaller patches also occur on the northern portion 
of the latter area, in some of the valleys, and along the border of the gneiss towards the 
plains of the Ganges. The Bajmahal area belongs to this position. From the head of the 
Damuda they stretch into the valley of the Sone, spreading out there into the wide basin of 
South Eewah. A narrow band of the topmost group, passing by Jabalpur, connects this area, 
across the gneissio mass forming the watershed of the peninsula, with the large basin in the 
Satpura range, on the west side of which, along the Moran river, the stratified series passes 
in force beneath the trap rocks of the Deccan. Some few inliers have been detected beneath 
the trap further to the west in the Narbada valley, as about Barwai. Throughout the entire 
course along the Sone and Narbada valleys, the boundary of the Gondwana series runs close 
to the great Vindhyan plateau, from the scarp of which it is everywhere separated by a 
varying belt of gueissic or schistose rocks. 

Far removed to the west, but still within the rock-area of the Indian peninsula, plant¬ 
bearing beds of the Gondwana age have long been known to occur in £ach. 

This northern region of the® Gondwana deposits, stretcifing obliquely across India 
from east-north-east to^west-sonth-west, has two extensions to the south. The South Bewah 
basin is continuous across the watershed of the Sone and Mahanadi rivers, through Sirgnjah 
into Baigarh and Hingir, towards the Talchir coal-field and the Atgarh area below Katdk. 

On the west, in the Satpuras, the Gondwana rocks occupy the watershed between the Nar¬ 
bada and the basin of the Godavari. It is doubtful whether thly were ever continuous in 
this direction, but they here at least come into proximity to the deposits of the same age 
at Nagpur, and extending from here down the valleys of the Wardah and Godavari to 
B^amandri. From the Delta of the Godavari there occur detached patches of these rocks 
along the coast of the Karnatik to Trichinopoli, fringing the great expanse of gneissio rocks 
foiling the high land of the interior. 

^ere is only one extra-peninsular region in India where rocks of this age have been 
*fl|iitified—along the base of the Eastern Himalaya, ia Sikhim and Upper Assam. ■ 
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exhibits (he various groups into which the Gondwina series is at 
present tentatively divided in the several regions 


Bongtil. 

South Bewah. 

Satpura. 

Godavari, 

Komatik, 

Kooh. 

B. Himalaya, 

Bi^lmahal. 

Jabalpur. 

Jabalpur. 

Bajmabal. 

Bajmahal. 

Kach. 




Mahadeva. 




1 

Banchet. 


Almod. 





^ rBaniganj. 

Pali. 

Bijorl. 

Kamthi. 




§ Ironstone shalos. 


Motur. j 





S LBarakot. 

Uarakar. 

fiarakar. 

Borakar. 


1 

Damuda 

Talchir. 

Talohir. 

Talchir. 

Talchir. 

j 



Gneiss. 

Gneiss. 

Qoeiss. 

VindhyauB 




-.-V^-.. — 

-J.--- 

- --- 

and inieiss. 

Gneiss. j 

i 



1 • , . ,: : “ “““““ plant remains. KSome widely separated localities 

ave so yie e a few vertebrate fossils of fish aryl reptiles, for which various ages have 
been assigned-pal^zoic. triassic, and liassic. It is o»ly in Kach and on the east coast 
e peninsula that the upper members of the series are found associated with bods 
containing a well-marked marine molluscan fauna; and these haVe been taken to give the 
orizon 0 cse groups. The plant beds of Kach alternate with and overlie strata having an 
upper Jurassic fauna; and a similar association of the Eajraahal group has been found near 
liajamandn and in parts of the Karnatik. While, at Trichinopoli. plant beds of about the 
ame orizon underlie the weU-known upper cretaceous rock^of that region. The evidence 

homotaxeous position for these strata; 

orcaniBrn if? ^ P®'^*®°“^logical discordance between the marine and terrestrial 

of this nJsK ♦ logical epoch in this region. In sneh cases we must only say, the flora 

wh!n Bl 5 is Of such an age, and was still growing on the coast. 

onlv Wflj^tn ^ til® Sfi™® epoch) was living in the sea. This is the 

of fha f so-called palmontologioal contradictions between the fauna and flora 

01 the same strata. ^ 

floras^n t I'ar indicateef the existence of five distinctive 

noras in the following horizons of the Gondwana system 

Kach (in Kach). 

2. Rajmahiil (in different places). 

3. —Pauchot (in different places). 

4. -Damuda (in^ different places), including the fianiganj (Kamthi), Iron-SluJc, 

and Barakar groups. , 

s.— Talohir. 

to 

Kach beds in JCsu^h ^ Fl ^ contain my observations on the flora of the 
^te olZ^^Z %-aI.al Hills, and at Kolapilli 


The fl r tr • 8 EEIB 8 (Cctch). 

is rather poor, especkHv ***“ formations, 

characteristic geneTa ^d sne!;""^^ There are. however, enough 

though it is not on?. T . /fl of th® as® ®f the flora as a whiJe, 

9 so easy to deteilhinc the age at each locality with the same accuracy,* 




SO' JReeordi^f thi Geoloffical Sumi/of India. [voi. t 

‘ For my purpose it will be suffioieat and most useful to represent the flora first in a 
general systematical review, and then may follow the localities with their characteristio 
spedes and their probable correlation. 

A.—Acottledokbs CfirPToaAMs. 

t, 

I. — Alga. 

Of this family I have not mot with any specimen, but Mr. Moitis, in Captain Orient's 
Geology of Kach, describes a Fiicoides dichotomus, Morr. Although I am quite unable 
to form an opinion as to whether Mr. Morris is right or not (because I have not seen the 
original specimen), I may remark that there is no objection to take it so, as from the same 
strata of other places (England) Alga are mentioned. I would only add that if it is an 
Alga, it is a Chondrites, with the same specific name. 

Locality not indicated. 

11. — Filices. 

Ferns are not very frequent, but some most characteristic genera and species occur. 
Already in the representatives of this* family, we can see the character of the strata. 
At least we mu((t, on the first vibw, say that they are Mesozoic, the species may then 
determine nearer. , 

•1. Order, Taniopterides. 

As we will also find in the Bajmahal group, this order is abundantly developed, but 
represented by some difEerent species. This is the first difierence we may notice between 
these two floras. ^ 

In the divbion of this order, I follow the newest by Mr. Schimpen— 

a. --Taniopteris, Bgt., mostly Faleeozoic. 

b. —Angiopteridium, Schimp. Mesozoic. 

r.— Oleandridium, Schimp. Mesozoic. 

d. — Macrotaniopteris, Schimp. Mesozoic. 

e. — Danaeopsis, Heer. 

f. — Dar^ites, Goppt. 

Our species are— ^ 

a.—Oleandridium vittatum, Schimp. {Taniopteris vitiata Bgt.) Some specimens 
agreeing quite with Brongniart’s drawings and those of Bindley and Hutton, also with those 
of Young and Bird, Phillips, <&c., from the English Oolite (Scarborough), are known 
from Kukurbit., in a grey sandy clay. It is an important species. 

h.—Taniopteris densinervis, F^tm. The fragment from wb^ch this species is made I 
take to bo a real Taniopteris,^ Bgt. 

Locality: Eukurbit. 


2. Order, Fecopterides. 

Some fiugments occur; a few of them are of considerable in;|prtance, 
a.—'AUihopt&ns, Whithgensis, Gbpp. Fecopteris Whithgensis, L. and H., Tab. 134 
(Foss. flor. of Great Britain.) 

Some fragments of a true Alethopteris, Goppt. (leaflets attached by the whole base 
and connected together), I could only identify with this species, which occurs mostly in the 
English Oolite^ although it has been also found in the Lias sic strata. This species is 
often mentioned in books pnder the most different synonyms. In my detailed descriptions 
I haite brought them all into the relation ^ think most correct. 

, Locality: Boodaee, in a yeddish-grey soft clay. * 
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5.— Pecopteris {epaiheides) tenera, Fetm. A small fragment of a pinna 1 place here, 
bat it is of no special importance. 

Locality: the same. 

3. Order, Neuropterides. 

It is with Mr. Schimper that I agree in placing the following gen ns and species in 
this order, while by other authors it has been assigned to a quite diiferent ordA*. To 
disease this point here would be out of place. The genus is Pachypteris, Bgt., which 
I take in Brongniart’s sense, and unite with it some Sphenopteris and Neuroptoris. of 
Phillips, Dichopteris of Zigno, and Scleropteris, ex. p. Saporta. It is of Jurassic age. 

a.—Pachypteris specifica, Fstm. There is no doubt that the specimen I have so 
named belongs to the same genus as Brongniart described. It is very near Brongniart’s 
species of Pachypteris^ also to Dichopteris visianica, Zigno. 

These species, with which ours agree, are lower Oolitic (Scarborough and Italy). 

Locality: Bhoojooree, in a soft reddish clay. 

h.—Pachypteris hrevipinnata. This form, which I believe to be the "same genus, 
I s9 name on account of its shorter pinnae. Locality.—Kukurbit. 

4. —Order, Cyclopterid^. • 

Genus, Actinopteris. 

Some peculiar, orbicular, and radially striated forms ’ from Bayreuth M. Gdppert, 
described first as Cyclopt. peltata, Qop^., and we find this locality mentioned as Kouper. 
But later, from the researches of M. Schenk, these localities near Bayreuth (Culmbach, 
Vcithlahm) are determined as belonging to the interposed strata (between Keuper and 
Lias) called Bheetic. This species, too, was independently chafiged into Actinopterispcltata, 
Schnk. I have now fdund this form in the Kach series. There are three specimens quite 
agreeing with all the drawings; so I am, no doubt, correct in the identification, although 
I am still quite unable to say anything distinct about the nature of these fossils. Prof. 
Schimper regards tliem as pseudo-fossils, formed by infiltration; but on this supposition 
their constant form and limited occurrence in the Juro-triassic epoch, most near the 
division boundary, would bo inexplicable. 

Locality : Near Gooneri; in gray, sandy clay, as at Kukurbit. If I do not accept 
this locality to be Rhcetic, 1 must at least accept this fossil as an indication of a lower 
horizon than has as yet been assigned to these plant beds. 

B.—CoTTIiEDONES PhANEBOQAM.®!. 

I.— Cycadece. 

This family, which w^ in India generally very abundant in the floras of Jurassic 
times, has the most representatives also in the Kach series. We will, however, see that 
the representation hei'e is iit a different manner than in the Bajmahal beds; and tins is 
another point of difference between these scries, which were formerly thought identical. 

1.—Genus Ptilophyllum, Morr. 

I take this name of lil^rris, and not the later Palceozamia, Endl., because our genus 
is indeed quite different from all others, and therefore also from Palmozamia, as Schimper 
and Saporta have also lately shown. 

This Ptilophyllum is a truly Indian type, forming the only link between some Indian 
local floras; and we can ascertain independently that the Ptilophyllum (PalcBozamiaJ 
bearing beds are all of Jurassic (lower) age.* 

* It ma; be well to note that I uae ftie olassification making the Juniaaic to include Liaa. 
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' a.^Ftilophyllnm^ Cntehenne, Morr. {Palmozamia Cutchensis, Morr. and Oldh.) 
Thiii is the predominant form, with shorter and more obtuse leaflets. 1 distinguish several 
varieties which I need not enumerate here. Locality: Kuknrbit and Bhoojooree. 

h.—Ptilophyllum aeutifolium, Morr. Mr. Morris, in Captain Grant's Geology (Trans¬ 
actions, Geolog. Soc., 1840, Vol. V, 2 Ser., p. xxi, f. 123), figures several specimens, 
but I ‘have observed only one. Locality; Bhoojooree. 

2.—Genus Otozamites, Braun. ^ 

c.—Otozamites eontiguus, Fstra. Some fern-like forms have been formerly placed as 
Oiopteria; hut I believe it is best to take them all still as Otozamites, Braun; it will at 
least avoid confusion. 

The above species is one of those with short pinnules. Locality: Kukurbit. 

A.—Otozamites imhricatus, Fstm. A species with longer pinnu1<B, which are so 
inserted on the rhachis that they are imbricated. Locality.—Loharia; in ferruginous 
fine-grained' sandstone. 

e. —Otozamites cf. Goldiaei, Bgt. ^ This is one of the groups with lon^pinnules;* 

I consider our specimen closely allied to Brongniart’s species from the English Oolite; and so 
a species of more importance than the others. Locality.—Kuknrbit. 

I 

"S.—Genus Cycadites, Bgt. 

f. —Cycadites Cutchensis, Fstm. A very delicate species, with the distinct midrib of 

Cyeadites, Very close to Cycadites zamioides, Leckenb., differing only by the insertion 
of the leaflets on the base.* This latter is also an Oolitic species from England (Scar¬ 
borough). Locality : Kukurbit. * 

4.—Genus Williamsonia, Carr. 

There are three species of a fossil from Kukurbit, brought by Mr. W. T. Blanford, 
which I place in the genus Williamsonia, Carr., from the English Oolite (Linn. Transact., 
Vol. XXVI, p. 680. Phillip’s Yorkshire, iii edit., 1875, p. 227, PI. XXIV, f. 5), and which 
I will describe as Williams. Blanfordi, Fstm. 

t 

Of less importance is Cycadolepis, Sap., which occurs also near Bhoojooree in one 
specimen, and to which I give the specific name Cycadol. pilosa, Fstm. 

II.— Coniferes, 

Among the remains of this class are again some very ^important species for the 
determination of age, as they in general are very characteristic of the strata in which 
they occur. “ * 


1.—Genus Palissya. 

From three localities we have got coniferous branches, which i. place without hesitation 
in this genus, because they have its peculiar characters. 

—Palissya Phojoorensis, Fstm. This species I think different by some marks from 
Palissya Brauni, Endl., and from that occurring in the Rajmahal series, P, Oldhami, 
Fstm.; BO , I name it as above. Locality : Bhoojooree; in reddish soft clay. 

b.-r^Palissya sp. like that from the Rajmahal series, and also from the Jabalpur group, 
YBich is probably of the same horizon. « » 
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This specimen is from Thrombow, and I think perhaps this locality is lower in age than 
the others. This species signifies again that we should take for the Kach series a lower age 
than has lately been given to it. The other species of ferns and the other coniferm suggest 
the separation of the Kach from the Bajmahal series. 

Two other branchlets occur, which I would consider also as PaJux^a, Endl. They 
resemble very much Phillips’ Taxiles lacms, Phill., which, however, seems also to be a 
Palisxya: and I would designate it as Palissya laxa, Phill., sp. 

• 

2.—-Genus, Pachyphyllum Bgt. 

a.—-Pachyphyllum divarieatum, Fstm.—A coniferous branch, agreeing quite with 
Cryptomerites divarieatus, Biinb., from Scarborough; but I believe this fossil more correctly 
placed in the genus Pachyphyllum, Suhimp., as I have also placed our specimen. 

Locality: Kukurbit. 


3. — Echinostrobus, Schimp. , 

• a. — Echinostrobus expansus, Schimp. The most frequent, and also quite cliaractci*istic 
coniferous plant, is a form with thin and dichotombusjbrauches, having the general aspect 
of a Thuya or Cupressus, and which also at first was described as Thuytes expansus, 
Sthg. (Phillips). It is now placed by Schimper in his new genu* Echinostrobus, Schimp. 
This species also is thus identical with a species from the Ehglish Oolite. 

Locality: Kukurbit, frequent. 

4. — Scales of fossil cones. ^ 

Yery remarkable also are some rather frequent fossils, which on the first view must be 
recognized as scales of fossil cones. If we look after analogies in existing literature, we 
find some quite the same in Phillips’ Geology of Yorkshire, and recently in Mr. Carruthers’ 
paper on some nndescribed coniferous fruits from secondary rocks of Britain (Goo. Mag., 
1869). Phillips mentioned this fossil as “winged seed”; while Mr. Carruthers described them 
with Araucantes as scales of cones of this genus. Our fossils are of the same kind. 

Locality ; Pretty frequent at Kukurbit. 


This may, therefore, be the general view of fossil plant remains from Kach Generally 
considered, the flora declare)/itself at once as Jurassic.* The particular horizon must be 
determined by the most characteristic fossils. These are— Oleandridium {Txniopteris) 
vittatum, Schimp. Alethopteris Whitbyensis, Gopp.; Gen. Paehypteris, Bgt.; Otozamites 
cf. Qoldicei, Bgt.; Cycadites Kaehensis, Fstm. {Palissya, Endl.); Pachyphyllum divari¬ 
eatum, Fstm.; Echinostrobus expansus, Schimp. Scales. 

All these fossils occur in the English Oolite of Scarborough and Whitby: and 
the same idants from Jurassic strata in Kach may be placed generally in the same age. 
While some localities seem to indicate a lower horizon, we can say that the Jurassic strata 
of Kach generally are of an Oolitic age; and it is of a lower Oolitic horizon, corre¬ 
sponding to the strata seen on the Yorkshire coast at Scarborough and Whitby, wilh 
which our flora has about ten genera and species in common. With the Oolitic flora of Italy 
and France there are only some genera in common; as is also the ease between those floras 
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and the Englisb Oolitic flora. With the B^'mahal series, as we will see, the Kaoh beds 
have only about three or four species in common, while, moreover, there is a groat diflEerencc 
in the most characteristic forms. 

The localities here mentioned are (taking the supposed oldest first):— 

1,.—Near Gooneri, with Actinopteris (Schenk)-like forms; gray sandy day. 

2. —Thrombow, with JPaliasya, like the same from the Eajmahal series and the 

Jabalpur group; in the same gray sandy clay. . 

These two indicate a lower age, and perhaps represent the Btgmahal series in Kaoh. 

3. —Kukurbit, with most of the characteristic types: Oleandridium, Otozamites, 
CyeadUet, Faliisya, FachypKyUum, Eehinosirohv>s {TAuytes), fossil scales, all with 
oolitic species; in gray sandy clay. 

4. —Bhoojooree, with Faehypteris specifica; in a reddish soft clay. 

6.—Doodaee, with Alethopteris Whitbyensis, Qopp.; in.a reddish-gray soft clay. 

These three, it can scarcely be doubted, are of lower oolitic age. 

6. Loharia, with Otozamites imhrieatust Fstm.; in a ferruginous sandstone. 

All of these dbn be determined with more or less accuracy as lower Oolitic, excepting 
Loharia, which is not BO (Kstinct. But generally a lower oolitic age must be taken for 
them; only the two localities, G()oneri and Thrombow, indicate a lower horizon. 

As I have already mentioned, there seems to be a “paleontological contradiction'' 
between the evidence from the animal and from the plant remains. The latter occur in the upper 
groups of the local Jurassic Series as described by Mr. Wynne, the marine fauna occurring 
in the lower groups. According to Dr. Waagon’s researches on Ammonite fauna, this is 
not older than Bathonian; and yot the plants, which are from a higher horizon, indicate 
generally an age as old as the Bathonian or Bath-oolite, and some of them a still 
older horizon. 

Such are the palseontological facts regarding which we can only say that plants of lower ‘ 
oolitic age still flourished in this region after that animals of younger strata had been living 
in the adjoining sea. It woul^ seem, moreover, from the fact that Ftilophyllum, Morr., 
and other species occur also in the Rajmahal series, that the flora of Kach, though generally 
oolitic, had an earlier existence in Indifi than in the strata of England. 


II.—Fioea of the Rajmahai Semes (in the Eajmahal Hills and 

Qodavebi Distbict). 

The flora of the Eajmahal series in general, and especially that of these strata as 
typically seen in the -Eajmahal hills, is more abundant than the Kach flora, both as 
regards the number of specimens as well as of genera and species. I will therefore first 
discuss shortly the flora as exhibited in this region, and having established the typical forms 
here, we oan recognize them in other places. 

The fossil planteremain%of the Eajmahal series in the Eajmahal hil|a have formed 
already the object of a Viduable work b^un by Mr. Oldham and Profi Morris, but of 
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which only six fasciculi appeared, witii 35 plates and 62 pages text.* The following’ is a 
eystematio abstract of the eoUections up to datef:— 

A. CBTFTOaAHAI ACOTTLBSONES. 

* I.— FquiaetacetB. 

Perhaps in all formations characteristic forms of this order occurred. We hare frt)m hero 
Equisetum, called Eqmseium Bajmahalense, Sohimp, (Oldh., Morr. PI. II, f. 2-3. PI. XXXV, 
f. 3<4), which is near to some liassic and rhcetic forms. In Kach, as we saw, no Mquise- 
tacece wore observed. 

II.— Filice». 

These are pretty frequent in the Hajmahal hills, with some most eharactcrislic forms. 

1.—Order Sphenopteridee. 

a. — Sphenopteris, Bgt.: by Sphenopt. Mislvpi, Oldh. and Morr. PI. XXXI; 
Sphenopt. metnhramsa, Fstm. and SpJiempt. arguta, L. and H. ; PI. XX^II (0. and 
M.^; this is an 0 o 1 i t i c species in England. 

h. — Dieksonia: by IHcks. Bindrabunensis, ePstm. PL XXXVII, f. 2-2a; this is a 
8p7ienopteru-\i\ie fossil with a fructification by which it must be placed a» Bicksonia, 

c. — SymenophyllHes, Bgt., by HymenophylUtea Bunbui^anugy Fstm. {Sphenopt. 
Bunhuryana, Oldh. and Morr. PI. XXXII f. 6-6.) * • 

* , 2.—Order Neuroptendes. 

a. — Cyclopteris, Bgt. On Plate XXXVI (Oldh. and ^or.) (not yet published) are 
drawn two fragments o| a Oyelopteris-Y\\Q leaf not well defined. Later I got two Kjtliers, 
one of them quite distinct, with the characters of a Cyclopteris, which, therefore, may 
bo called Cyclopteris Oldhami, Fstm., PL XXXVII, f, 5-6. 

b. — Thinnfeldia, Ettgh. A very interesting genus already known by A. Braun (1840), 
but described as Kirchneria Br., and later by still other names. The systematical position 

" is, following Mr. Schiraper, with the Neuropteridea, in which I must agree with him. 
The geological horizons for this genus are Lias and II hoe tic. We possess from 
Buskoghat a specimen of a plant which I took at once tcvbc a Thinnfeldia: and this has 
been confirmed by the discovery of another well marked specimen near Burio, so that I 
will describe this plant as Thinnfeldia indiea, Fstm. PL XXXIX f. 1-la, PI. XLVI f. l-2-2a. 

• 3.—Order Becopterides. 

^ There are some quite distinctive forms for the Bajmahal series, and also for the charac¬ 
ters belonging to this family. * * 

a. —Pecopteris gleichemides, Oldh. and Morr., PL XXV, XXVT* placed by Schimper as 
G-ldchenites, and called Cl. Bindrahunensis, Sebimp.; is very frequent and typical for 
these strata. Schimper may be right. Mr. Oldham also placed this species a.s Gleichenites. 

b. — Pecopteris (Alethopt.) indiea, Oldh. and Morr., PL XXVII, is indeed an Alethop- 
teris with tlie same specific name. It is allied to Asplenites Bosserti, Schenk, from the 
Bhootic (Bavaria), and to some other species of Alefhopteris; important. Pecopt, salieu 
folia, Morr., is also to be placed here. 

• The figures vhieh HJtl. Oidbam uid jtfoni* have already given In th(^ work 1 will mark, "Oldh., Slorr., 
PL , flg. ”; those to be drawn in my continuation of that work aro here Aarkod as “ Fstm., PI. flg. 

+ Besides the plant remains I am going to describe, there arc also fossil elliciliod woods pretty abtind.aaL 
which, however, I am unable to mention hur^, as they waul more examination. I will describe Iboiu iWir 
• together with others of the some kind. ^ 
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e.—PeeopterU {Asplenites) macrocarpd. Oldh. and Morr., PI. XX VIII,‘ is an Aspleniiee 
very near to At^lenites OttonU, Sohimp., also from the Bhoetic (Bavaria); important. 

d, — Pecopterii lohaia^ Oldh. and Morr. PI. XXIX, XXX, pretty frequent; it may 
retain this name; it seems an Indian type. 

' , 4.—Order Teeniopterides. 

This family gives one of the chief characters of the Bajmahal series, especially in the 
B^mahal hills; there are very frequent large and interesting forms which are very 
important for the determination of the age. • 

a.—Maerotcsnu^teris (Teeniopteris) lata, Schimp., (Oldh. and Morr.) PI. I, II, IV, 
Taniopieris mvsetfolia (Oldh.) Schimp., which are not really difEerent, represent the 
character of this family, being very near to Taniopt. {Macrotceniopt^ gigantea, Schimp., 
from the B h ce t‘i c. 

h. — Temiopt. {Angiopteridium) McClellandi, Oldh. and Morr., PI. *VI, (Tceniopt. 
spathulata, ItloClell.), being near to Angiopteridium {T^niopi.) Miinsteri, Schimp., from 
tbo B h oe t i c, these two fossils indicate a lower age for this series than that hitherto 
supposed. ** 

c. — Taniopt. ovata, Schimp., described as Ttsniopt. ovalii (Oldh. and Morr.), but 

different, as I find by tlie denjticulation of the margin. O. M. PI. Ill; Fstm. PI. 
XXXVII, f. 1. - • 

d. — Maerotteniopt. Morrid, Oldh., is also a separate spesies. 0. M. PI. Ill, IV. 

ft —Danaopsis Pajmahalensis, Fstm. PI. XXXVIII. 4. The essential characters of 
this very interesting genus are, I believe, exhibited in this species. 

In the Cryptogamm we may, therefore, note as important Pquisetum Pajmahalense, 
Schimp., Thinnfeldia indica, Fstm., Alethopteris indica, Oldh. and Morr., Alethopt. 
macrocarpa, Oldh. and Morr., MacrotdBniopteris lata, Oldh., and Angiopteridium 
McClellandi, Oldh. and Mom 

" B.—PHAKKEOGAM*—COTVLEDONBS. 

1.— Zamieee. 

In this class we find another marked character of the Bajmahal series, by which again 
this flora difiers quite distinctly from that of the Kach series. 

a.’—Pterophyllum, ]^t. The most developed genus, with a great variety of forms, 
of which the most characteristic ^re Pterophyllum carterianw^, Oldh., PteropTiyll. Mor- 
rUianum, Oldh., Ptenrghyllum prineeps, Oldh. and Morr. (which is quite near to Pteroph. 
Braunsi, Schenk, from the Bhcetic), Pterophyll. Pajmahalense, Morr. &c., as they have 
been described and figured by Oldham and Morris. PI. X, XVIII. 

h.^Btilophyllum, Morr. About this I have already said that I take this name instead 
of Palaozamia, Bndl., observing it as an Indian type, and therefore as a distinct genus ; 
this genus is known both in the Kach and the Bajmahal series; and also the’same species 
occur in both ; but while Ptiloph. Cutchense, Morr., prevails in Koch, Ptiloph. acvttifolium, 
Morr., is the most abundant in the Bajmahal series. Ptilophyll. rigidum, Schimp., I take 
to be identical with this latter, and think Ptilophyll. {Palmosamia) affine,, n. sp., not very 
far from Ptilophyll, Cy/tch^e, Schimp. As varieties I distinguish here also Ptiloph. 
efOUdf^olium var ntaxiintim and Ptiloph, Cutchense var minimum ; this genus constitutes a 
Qi^nective form between these two rock*serios, belonging to th© same great geological 
ci{>teh; it is Jnrassic. 
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e.^Otozamites Braun. In this genus I put some species, which in the first description 
of the Bajmahal series by MM. Oldham and Morris were also described as Palmotamm 
Endl., 0. M. PL XIX. Their Otopteris-Vike habitus is so distinct, especially in the disposition 
of their reins, that at first I thought it right to place them with Otopteris, Schenk. It 
seems bhst, howerer, following MM. de Zigno and Saporta, to abandon this old genus, and to 
take all Otopteris forms as Otozamites, because they hare more characters of the 2^mieeB ; 
so these Oiopteris-Vike fossils from the Rajmahal hills (which stood formerly as Palaozamia) 
must be put to Otozamites, Braun. The species are Otozamites abbreviatm, Fstm. {Palm- 
ozardia bengalensis, Oldh. and Morr.), Otozamites bengalensis, Schimp.; it is near 
PaltBozamia brev^olia, Braun, or Ot>ypteris Buchlandi, Schimp., but Mr. Schimper 
considers it different by its more obtuse leaflets, and names it as above. 

d. — Zamites, Bgt. Of this genus, we hare two specimens, pretty well preserved. I call 
the spedes Zamites proximus, Fstm., as it is very near to a living Zomia. Fstm. PI. XLI. 
f. 1.2. 

e. — Bictyozamites, Oldham. Quite a peculiar genus in general, and a marked Indian 
type; we only know it in the Bajmahal series. It was at first described and characterized 
as ft Bictyopteris, Gntb., and as Bictyopt. ifahata, Morr., and Bictyopt.falcata, var. 
ohtusifolia, Morr., by Mr. Morris in the original*description of Bajmahal plants in the 
Palmontologia Indica, 1662, PI. XXIV. Although at first of the same view (Memoirs Geologi¬ 
cal Survey of India, II, p. 320), Mr. Oldham, in the desoriptiofl of the Bajmahal plants, 
p. 40, developed another and more correct opinion about tbil fossil, taking it as belonging to 
the Cycadeacea {Zamiete) near Otozamites, Braun, and proposed a new generic name, 
Bictyozamites, with its diagnosis, which I fully adopt. I propose the specific name 
Bictyozamites indicus, Fstm., taking both varieties as the sapie. It was originally known 
only from Amrapara { lately I found it also near Murrero. Outside of the Bigmahal 
hills we know it also in some other places. 


2. Cycadea. 

a. — Cycadites, Brgt, The occurrence of true Cycadees is also of importance for the 
determination of age, because they indicate always a lower horizon in the Jurassic series. 
Fossils of this genus are very abundant in the Bajmahal series. MM. Oldham and Morris 
have described three species ; but I believe there are only ^wo, Cycadites Pajmahalertsis, 
Oldh., and Cycadites confertus, Morr., patting the third, Cycadites Blanfordianus, Oldh., 
with this latter, O. M. PL VII, IX. 

Some fruit-like fossils I recognize as belonging to the genus Williamsonia, Carr.; they 
are very similar to those in 'Phillips* Geology of Yorkshire, 3rd Ed., 1876, PL XXIV, 

f. *if 3, 4, 5, from the lower sandstones (lower portion of lower Oolite) of WHitby. 

A • . . . 

Besides these, there are also some cycadeous stems and fructificarions, which, howerer, 

need no farther mention. 


3. Con{fera. 

In this family we find some well marked forms, serving to indicate the age of the Baj- 
mahal series, and also as characteristic of that formation. 

1.—Genus Palissya, Endl. 

Two spMTes occur, one pretty frequently typical of the Bajmahal series. 

Palissya Oldhami, Fstm., O. M. XXXIII, is a form like Palissya Brattni, Endl., from 
Bhoetic strata; it is the same form as mentioned already in the Kach series from 
Thrombow. 
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’ Another form I call Palitggapeetinm, Fstm., Fatm. XLV. -which is vejy frequent; it has 
lately been found also in -other places, which I take to belong to the Rajmahal series. MM. 
Oldham and Morris havo figured the fipst as Thxoditea indicus, and the second as Cunning- 
humites conferttts. 


■ , 8. Ckeirolepis, Schimp. 

Some very tender-leaved branchlets, first described as Araucarites gracilis, n. sp., 0. M. 
FI. XXXllI, XXXV. and which have a Igcopodites-lSie aspect, must, I believe, be placed 
in this genus. I name them Cheirolepis indica, Fstm. I may at once mention that no 
Lycopodites is known higher than in the Permian; aHI^copodites-lSka plants in the 
newer strata being contferous plants. 

3. Echinostrohus, Schimp. 

I have already said in the preceding note on the Each flora, that some species of the 
genus Thuytes, tJng. (which have been sometimes also called Arthrotaxites, Ung. and others), 
have been sh'own by Prof. Schimper to be Echinosirobus, Schimp. In the Bajmahal series 

there occur some branches which must be so«plaeed. «. 

• 

Echinostrobvs Eajmabalensisf Fstm. 0. M. PI. XXXII. 8. Fstm. XLV.: I call by this 
name some branches resembling the now disused species, Baliostichm omatus, Stbg., 
Arthrotaxites Baliostichus, Ung., and Arthrotaxites Fnschmanum, CJng., but -which three 
form, as I think, only one species. Our Bajmahal specimens arc, however, a little different. 

Such is the flora of the Rajmahal series in the original area, so far as now determined. 
I estimate the whole number/)f good species as about fifty. The description of the flora of 
this series, as the continuation and conclusion of the valuable work of MM. Oldham and 
Morris, illustrated by eleven additional plates, will, I hope, be published as soon as possible 
after the Flora of Each, now in the press. 

In taking a general view of the Flora of the Bajmahal series in the Rajmahal hills, 
we may point out the following plants as the most important forms ;— 

Is^.—As characteristic of the formation:— 

а. —Ahthopteris ind^a, Oldh. and Morr. 

б. — Asplenites macrocarpus, Oldh. and Morr, 

c. —Gleichenites {Cyatheides) Bindrabunensis, Schimp. 

d. — Some species of Teeniopteris, Bgt.. ‘ 

c.—The frequent occurrence of the genus Pterophyllum, Bgt. 

f. —Bietyozamites indicus, Fstm. V 

g. —Balissy(t pectinea, Fstm. 

2»c?.—For determination of the age:— 

a. — Equisetum Bajmahalense, Schimp. 

h. -—Alethopteris indica, Oldh. and Morr.. 

c. —Asplenites macrocarpus, Oldh. and Morr. 

d. — Thinnfeldia indica, Fstm. 

e. —MaeroteBniopteris lata, Schimp. 

f. — Angiopteridnum Meclellandi, Schimp. 

The frequent occurrence of Pterophyllum, especially Pt. princeps, Oldh. 

h.'^OtozamiUs trevifolius, Br. (O^ojs. Bengalensis, Schimp). 

The true Cyeadites, Bgt., and Palissya Oldhami, Fstm. (near Palissya 
Brauni, Endl.) * 
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All the plants enumerated in this 2nd list are of such a facies that they indicate 
at once a lower zone of the Jurassic period, and I have no hesitation in assigning to 
them a Iiiassic age. At first, these plants were considered as oolitic- M. deZigno, in a 
written consideration, which is in my hands, dated 1861, and later in a paper, Sopra i deposit! 
di pianie fossili dell’ America settentrionalle, delle Inde e del Australia, etc, Padova, 1865 
(of which there is a Report in Leonhard and Goiuitz n. Jahrb. 18CG, p. 381), regards 
them rather as Liassic. In the Vienna Jahrb, der Geolog. Reichsanst., 1861-63, 
Verhandl., p. 80, we find the Rajmahal fossils mentioned as agreeing with the Austrian 
Keuper plants. Mr. Ettingshausen, in his “Farrenkrautor der Jetztwelt,” p. 22, re¬ 
marks of Teeniopt. lata and Taen, Morrisi quite distinctly: “ In formatione Lias dicta 
ad Bindrabun Bengalias." We may therefore adopt, as the result of our special study 
confirming the opinions of the several authors, that these Rajmahal strata are to bo 
taken as Liassic. 

Mr. Schimper, however, in Vol. Ill of his Paldontolog. vdgdt., has put the greatest 
number of our Rajmahal fossils in the oolitic period; while one of the same, E^nisetum 
Eajmahalense, Schimp., occurring in the same strata with the others, he puta as Rhcntic, 
w]|ich, of course, is contradictory. This is still more remarkable when w'e find Mr. Schimper 
placing also the Glossopteris and Phyllotheca rf)f the Damuda series in the Oolitic 
period. • , 

It remains now only to enumerate the localities of the fossil plants I have examined, 
or where they are said to occur. There are twelve localities known, in an alphabetical order, 
as below:— 

1, Amrapnra; 2, Bindrabun; 3, Bnrio; 4, Bnsko Ghat; 5, Ghutiari; 6, Jamkoondih; 
7, Murcro; 8, Mnchwa Pass; 9, Onthea; 10, Salempoor; ^1, Shahabad; 12, Sooroojbera. 

The total number %£ species being taken as fifty, thg number known A'cm the several 
localities is as follows:— 

1-5, 2-32, 3-9, 4-5, 6-2, 6-2, 7-4, 8-2, 9-4, 10-1, 11-1,12-1. 

The greatest proportion is in No. 2, Bindrabun, with thirty-two species; the next is 
No. 3, Bnrio, with nine. 


Note on the age tf the flora of some places in the Godatari District, especially of the 

sandstones of Kolapilli. 

In the Records of the Geological Survey, 1871 and 1872, Mr. W. T. Blnnford has published 
a paper in two parts on some \)l!int-bearing sandstones of the Godavari valley, and descriptions 
of others in the same district (Records, Vol. IV, p. 107, Vol. V, p. 23, Vol. IV, p. 49) 

All the places Mr. Blanford mentions, and from which ho has got fossil plants, ho Las 
recognized as belonging to the Damuda series and to the Kamthi "group (upper portion of 
Damudasiu general) on account of the occurrence of Glossopteris and Vertebraria in the 
characteristic forms for those beds. This is indeed so ; and our Museum contains several 
sets of fossil plants, from localities in the Godavari District (from the lower part of the river 
v.alley) which are at once to bo recognized as plants of the Kamthi or Raniganj group. 

But we have got also from another locality, Kolapilli, near Ellore, discovered by 
Mr. King, a set of plants which certainly belong to another group and another age. 

The plants from this locality are preserved in a very fine sandstone of a yellow-brown 
colour (ferruginous). They are pretty numerous, but do not represent many species; suffi¬ 
cient, however, to determine the age of the flora. The following systematical enumeration 
will enable us to compare these fossils with oidiers already described aud determined. 
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l.-~Equisetace (B. 


II.— Filice*. 


\,.^J.lethopieris indica, Oldh. and Morr.: some very characteristic specimens quite like 
the Begmahal fonni and also like AtpJenites Rosserti, Schenk. 

%—^AsplenUee maerocarpus, Oldh. and Morr.: frequent, very closely allied to Asplenites 
Oitonis, Sohimp. m , 

3. —Oleichenites Sindrabunensis, Schimp., {Pecopteris gleichenites), Oldh. and Morr.; 
a fragmentary spemmen. 

4^—Tamopteris (Angiopteridium) spatkulata, MisCl.: a fragment of a Taniopteria, 
agreeing well with fig. 7 on PI. VI, Oldh. and Morr., Raimahal Flora. 

Tf .n.u^teris {Angiopteridium) ensis, Oldh. and Morr. Two specimens I believe 
belong to this species of the Bajmahal Hills. 


Cgcadeee. t 

1.— Pterophgllum Morrisianum^ Olbh., one or two specimens, one pretty large. 

^j—Pterophyllum carterianum, Oldh. A very frequent species. 

3. — Pterophgllum comp, distans, Morr. {Hislopianum, Oldh.) The specimen recalls 
also the Pieroph. Brauniawm, Gopp. 

4. —Ptilophyllum {Palaozamia) acutifolium, 'Morr. The common form. Pretty 

frequent. r 

6. —Ptiltyphyllum cuicheitse, Morr. This species is also represented by some specimens. 

B.—Dictyozamites indicus, Pstm., formerly IHctyopieris falcata, Morr. Of this 
very interesting and enrions fossil, the systematic position of which, however, has not yet 
been quite determined, but is provisionally taken as a Cycadem near Otozamites Braun, there 
occur some specimens near Kolapilli, but on account of the more sandy stone, the reticula- 
tion of the veins is not so distinct as in the same species from the Bajmahal hills or from 
near Madras. But the identity i| proved. 

7. A fruit of a cycadeous plant belonging to the genus WUliamsonia, Carr; 
it is pretty large, as in the Bajmahal series; in ICaoh we found some smaller specimens. 

< 

■ rV .—Conifer a, 

1. — Palissya pectinea, Fstm. This quite characteristic cohifCTOus species occurs pretty 

frequently. ♦ 

2. —“Palis»ya Oldhami also is represented in one specimen. 

3. — JEchinostrohus sp. Two specimens, somewhat indistinct, but from the rami¬ 
fication and disposition of the leaves they con be placed only in this genus; the species I 
have not yet determined. 


4—Scales of coniferous plantt of a very laige size, belonging most probably to Arau- 
carites, occur in some specimens. 

This general view of plants from Kolapilli exhibits at once some of the most fre- 
qne^imd most characteristic species from the Bajmahal series in the Bajmahal hills, so 
I may safely take them to be on the some horizon,and age. 
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General table showing the relations of the now discmsed series and their floras. 


Kacs (QBiniBiiitiT Kach Sxbiis) MtSDU 
JeKABB., Eokopx. 

Bajkabal SxBiBS (Lowza JuBABB., Subofb). 

Upper horizon. 

Lower horizon (7) 

Baimahal Hills. 

Eolapllli. ^ 

loharia/ not quite dis¬ 
tinct- 

Doedaee, Bhoojooree, Ku- 
kurbUi these 3 with 
Oolitic forms, as en¬ 
umerated above. 

OolUe (lower). 

Thrombov with a PaU$- 
gya, Itke that from, the 
RajmaheU leritts and 
Narbada valley ? per- 
hapt repreienimg here 
the Rajmahiai eeriei. 
Near Qooneri, contain- 
iD|; the AainopteSie- 
like forms. 

Abundata large Taniopterie, 
Plerophyllmii: true Cycaditee; 
some Otozamitee, Palvma (re¬ 
minding 7 Brauni, Endl.) etc., 
offering a liaseic view of the 
plants. 

Some AtelhopterU, and a cons¬ 
tant Patimgaete,, £ia* (of Aus¬ 
tria 7); common plant viith the 
upper horizon of Kach, Ptilo- 
phyllum, Morr.; with Thronibow 
the Patiiuiya species, called by 
me Pal. Oldhami Fstm. 

Containing abundant Btero- 
phyllum, besides all the 
chamoteristic plants for the 
“Bajmahal series" of the 
Bojmahal hills (which must 
bo taken as typical). 

LioMie, 

Common with Thrmnbow, the 
Paiium species called by me 
Pal. Oldhami. Pstm. with 
the upper horizon the conife¬ 
rous scales (hot much larger). 


Th^-e are two species of the genus Ptilophyllum Morr., common to both series; they are Pt. 
eutchense (prevailii^ in Kach) and Pt. acut{folium,^orv.,pTeva.iiing in the Bajmahal series- 

I would here give a list of the several works I have referred to bearing on our plant- 
bearing strata, their flora and age. We have Captain SherwiH (Journ. Asiat. Soc., 1851, 
p. 677,) on the Rajmahal bills, with a map.—Mr. Th. Oldham (in Jonrn. Asiat. Soc., Bengal, 
1854, p. 263,) On the geology of the Rajmahal Hills.— Th. Oldham and Morris, “ On the 
flora of Rajmahal series, Rajmahal hills,” Falseont. Indica, 1862.—Mr. Th. Oldham, Mem. 
Geol. Survey of India, 186C, II VoL, “ On the geolog. age of the rocks in Central India, Raj¬ 
mahal hills, etc.”—Captain Grant, “ Geology of Kach." Transactions of the Geolog. Soc., 
Vol. I, sec. series, with description of the plants by Prof. Morris.— Mo Clelland: Report of 
the Geological Survey of India, 1848-49, with plates, Calcutta, 1860.— W. T. Blanford, 
Memoirs of the Geolog. Surv. of India, Vol. VI, “On the geology of a portion of Kach,’’ 
p. 17.—Mr. Wynne: Mem., Geolog. Surv. of India, Vol. IX, “Geology of Kach”.— 
Dr. W. Waagen: Records of the Geological Survey of India, “Abstracts of results of examin¬ 
ation of the ammonite fauna of Kach,” etc., Vol. IV, 1871, No. 4, p. 89.—Dr. Waagen: 
“Jurassic fauna of Kach,” Falasontologia Indica, 1875. 

De Zigno: Some observations on the flora of the Oolite: Quarterly Geolog. Journal, 

1860, p. 110.— De Ziigno: Sopra i deposite di piante fossil! dell America scttentrionule, delle 
Inde e dell Australia, etc., Padova, 1863.—Dc Zigno: Observations sur les Planches 
do rOuvrago de Mr. Oldham: “ Sur les Plantes fossiles des Rajmahal hills” (manuscript, 

1861, in our Library).— De Ztywo.-Flora fossilis formationis Oolithicae, Vol. I, 1866-68, 
pag. VI, etc.— Bunhury: txen’eral remarks and postcript in his Fossil plants of Nagpur: 
Quarterly Journal Geolog. Soc., XVII, (1861), p. 34, f.f.— Mislofl-. “ Nagpur Sandstone” 
etc.: Quarterly Journal, Geolog. Soc. XVII, (1861), p. 349. Rajmahal Hills.— W. 
Haidinger : Verhandlungeh d^ k. k. Geolog. Reichsanstalt, Wien: Pflanzenfossilien aus 
den Rajmahal Hiigln, 1861-62, Bericbt. vom, 31 Juli, p. 80. 

I may also mention some works in which special- mention is made of our fossils. There 
is Mr. Schenk’s “ Flora der Grenzschichten zwischen Keuper und Lias”, 1867, where especi¬ 
ally the systematical position of some of our Rajmahal species is discussed, and where 
JSqiiisetum Bajmahalense, Oldh., is considered as aliassic form. Mr. Ettingshausen, in 
his “ Die Farrenkrauter der Jetztwelt ” 1866, mentions especially the Tmniopteris lata, Oldh., 
Tceniopt., Morris, Oldh., placing it with the living Acrostichum (which, however, is of no use 
in the question of the age); as to the localities he slates: “ In formatione lAas dicta ad 
Bindrabuu Bangalim.” * ^ 
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Mr. Saporta, in his "Vdgdiaax fossiles da Terrain jnrassique," in the Paldontologie 
Fran9ai8e, 1872-1875 (Nos. 1-18), mentions in several places our fossil plants from the 
Rajmahal hills. Of Mr. Sehimper'a Faldontologie Yeg^ale, 1867-1874, I have already said 
what was necessary, and repeat only that our B^jmahal fossils, and also those of the 
Damuda, must be eliminated from his hst of the fossil plants of the Oolitic period, and 
bo put in their proper places. 

In 1875 we have again a note by Mr. Zigno on the Bajmahal Flora in Yerhandl. d. k. k. 
geolog. Eeicbsanst. No. 17, where ho again approves the Lias sic age of the Baji&ahal 
Flora. 

I must finally mention a paper by Mr. H. F. Blanford, published in the Quarterly 
Journal, Geolog. Society, 1875, November, with the titl#, “ On the age and correlations of the 
plant-bearing series of India, and the former existence of an Indo-Ocoainc Continent", in 
which, however, regarding the flora all is repeated from the former publications of the Survey, 
and therefore requires the same corrections, I will only mention that all the lists of fossil 
plants given* by Mr. Oldham were only provisional; and that many of the genera were 
subsequently determined to be diflerent; which, of course, also changed the conclusions tp be 
made from them. « 

It is thus obvious that I do not agree in identifying the horizon of the Kach with that of the 
Bajmahal sei-ies in the Rajfnahal hills, on the Godavari and near Madras. Nor is it at all 
probable that the Damuda serieS are Permian; as the Sehizoneura, which is so very 
frequent in the upper Damndas, is not known anywhere in Permian strata, but in 
Trias, I may also mention the recent discovery in the Barakar group of a Volizia and 
of a very distinct single-pinnate Neuropteris, Bgt., which till now is nowhere known in the 
Palseozoic (viz., Permian) strata, but only in the Triassic (viz., Buntsandstein—gres 
bigarre) rocks*; proving, besides other evidence, that the lower Damudas also ai’e of 
mesozoic ago, as I will show more fully in a later paper. FTOm these facts one will be also 
able to make further conclusions on the age of the Australian plants, as being identical with 
our Damuda plants. 


DESCEIPTIPN of a CBANIUM of StEGODON GANESA, with notes on the SHB-GEMUa AND 
aIiUED FOEM 8, hg R. Lydekhee, B. A. (Cantab), Geological Survey of India. 

The cranium described in the present paper is a remarkably fine and nearly perfect 
specimen belonging to Stegodon ganesa (Falconer). It was discovered by Mr. Theobald in 
the grey sandstone beds of Maili, belonging to the middle Siwalik series. In describing tliis 
specimen I have of necessity been led to examine the other allie^ species, and in the present 
paper intend giving a few notes on ^he sub-genus. 

The sub-genus or genus (?) Stegodon as originally founded by the late Dr. Falconer, 
comprised four species, viz., S. imignis, S. Imnhfrons, and S. gamsa, from the Siwaliks, and 
S. clijtii, from the tertiary beds of the Irawadi; subsequentlyf Professor Owen (Q. Jour., Geol. 
Soc., Lon., 1870, p. 417) added two other species to this list, viz., S. orientalis and S. sinen¬ 
sis, founded on fragments of molar teeth brought from China. In spite of the reputation of 
the founder of these last two species, I cannot help doubting their validity as being 
based on tlie characters of the teeth alone, as these are so very similar in all the species; at 
the 'Wimo tune, I should be by no means surprised that, if at any time the crania of the 
species should, be4isoovcred. it (or they) would be found to differ from the Indian 


BeWmper and Mougeot: MonognipUio doe i)lttntcB fosfcilcs difgrcB bigarrd do* Vosges, 1847,40 plates. 
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The sub-genns was founded on the peculiar character of the molar teeth, the grinding 
surface of which is divided into a series of transverse hills and valleys, the enamel passing 
over the surfaces of both, and not penetrating into the substance of the crown: these ridges 
are capped by a number of small eminences, generally known as cusps ; there is never any 
distinct antero-ppsierior valley running across the ridges, by which negative character the 
sub'genus is at once easily distinguished from the allied genus Mastodon. * 

Of the four Indian species of the sub-genns, Stegodon cliftii has the smallest number 
of ridges, which sufRciently distinguishes the molars of this species. Of the other three 
species we find the ridge-formula to be exactly the same in all; the molars, indeed, of S. 
inaignis and S. ganesa. Dr. Falconer says, (Pal. Mom., vol. I, p. 80). are so alike, that the 
" differences are practically insufficient for the discrimination of the two species.” The 
molars of 8. hombtfrons are distinguished from those of the other two species by having 
the ridges “ broader and less elevated, with more open hollows;” the distinction is, however, 
very slight indeed. Prof. Owen, in his paper cited above, lays great stress on the number of 
cusps on the ridges, as affording a valuable distinction between the molars o^ the different 
species of Stegodon ; this appears to me to be a somewhat insufficient character, and one 
winch would be extremely likely to vary in different individuals^ and I do not find that it 
holds good for the molai’s of the crania of the different*8pecies in tho collections of the Im¬ 
perial Museum. 

• 

I therefore consider tho molars of Stegodon ganesa and Stegodon insignis as indistin¬ 
guishable one from the other ; the skulls are, however, easily recognized, that of S. insignis 
“ being singularly modified, so as to bear an analogy to tho cranium of Deinotherium, while 
the head of /S. yawesa does not differ much from the ordinary type of the elephant” (Pal. 
Mem., vol. I, p. 81). In spite, however, of this striking difference in the two cranm, Dr. 
Falconer, subsequently*to writing the above passage, had reason to doubt the specific distinct¬ 
ness of S. ganesa : he did not state, however, on what grounds, or with which species he pro¬ 
posed to amalgamate it; the distinctness, however, of the molars of Stegodon homhifrons 
shows that it must have been*with S. insignis. If any certain distinction could ho drawn 
between the molars of S. insignis and S. ganesa, it would be of itself sufficient to confirm 
tho distinctness of the latter; as it is, we are driven to depend on the character of the crania 
alone. 

» 

At first sight the huge inslcs and alveoli, the large size of the inter-alveolar fossa and of 
the nasal fossa, together with the high and vaulted frontals, appear alone quite sufficient to 
distinguish the cranium of 8. ganesa from the small-tusked S. insignis, with the small 
nasal fossa, and the peculiar flattening and ridging of the frontals; if, however, we turn to 
the figures of the crania of S, insignis in the “ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,” wo shall find that 
the peculiar shape of the ttontals of the adult of 8. insignis is not present in those of tho 
young animal: (the peculiarity in the adult arising from a partial development of the 
intertabular fossae). From this fact, in accordance with Falconer’s doubts, I have thonght 
it might be possible that S. ganesa is only a huge-tuskod male form, of which 8. 
insignis is the female; in the former, in correlation with the groat development of the lower 
part of the skull to carry the large task.s, the frontal sinuses are also developed in like 
manner, and not aborted as in the female (S. insignis). 

The size of the crania of S. ganesa in the British Museum is, however, much larger in 
proportion to those of 8. insignis than occurs in the living species of elephants; and I 
cannot but think it expedient to continue to consider the two as distinct species, as the 
crania are so widelj^ different. The present cranium has smaller tusks than any described 
specimen of 8. ganesa, although they are still much larger than those of 8. insignis. I 
think it, therefore, not improbable tbSt this may be a female form, which supposition wasild 
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at once do away with the above hypothesis; there appears to be a difference in the number' 
of cusps in the molars of this spepiraen from typical forms, which, according to Prof. Owen, 
might be gi'ounds for specific distinction. 

Apparently, from the specimens in Falconer’s collections in the typical Siwalik strata 
of the districts a^oining the Jamna, which include t^jie highest beds o| the series, the 
skulls and molars of highly specialised sub^genus Muelepktts, as exemplified by 
M. hgsudricus, were equally common with either of the species of Stegodon; passing, 
however, more to the westward, towards the Satlej and the Beas districts, we find that 
most of the fossils obtained by Mr. Theobald (which form the chief part of the Siwalik collec* 
tion of the Geological Survey) are obtained either from the middle grey sandstones, or the 
lower red clays,—both older than the Markanda'river beds; among these fossils the pro* 
portionate number of Stegodon molars to those of JEuelephas is about 3() to 1; or in the pro* 
portion of 10 to 1 (allowing for the three species of Stegodon). In the newer deposits of 
the Narbada valley, we find JSuelephas Ndmadieus this dominant species, while Stegodon is 
only represen^d by a few specimens of S. insignis ; in the present Indian Fauna, Eitelephas 
alone survives, Stegodon having died out; the latter genus is confined to the tertiary beds of 
India, Burma and China ; we find, therefore, as might have been predicated on anatomical 
grounds, that the ^simple form, appears to have been gradually dying out since 

Siwalik times (how long btfore that it originated we are unable at present to say), and to 
have been replaced by the more highly specialized forms of Loxodon and Euelephas, of which 
the latter is the most highly specialized. The pedigree of the Prohoscidia is probably some¬ 
thing of this sort, as shown in the diagram; Tapirus connecting it with other Ungulata. 


EUELEPHAS 

Namadii'us^ / i: _ 

Jiysudn-ciiS' -¥ 


LOXODON 


tus 


PloMifrone... .Afrleawn* 

\^eriAionalis 
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Antiquus 


^Orientalis! 
Sinenait ? 


Oanexa 

ImigniB- 


-^STEGODON 

\ Cltftii 


Muropean and American 
• speciet 

Latideju 

OEINOTHERIUM ‘ MASTODON TAPIEUS 


Berimentit 

Simlenais 



COMMON ANCESTOR 


Until geological explorations have been carried out to a greater extent in the coutitries 
hofiWeen India and England, it is impossible to say in which direction the migration of 
elephants took place; it “would not, however, be unreasonable, from the number of species 
, attd'genera found in the Siwaliks and other Indian strata, to suggest that India was the original 
V he^ of the family (RtepAas, MitstodoH, Deinothriup, and Tapirus are all found fossil in 
lu^a), And that the migration took place from thence, all the sub-genera having taken origin 
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in that country, probably long before Siwalik times; thus Loxoionglanifrons, or an nnknown 
allied species, might have travelled westward and given rise to Loxodm meridionalis of the 
English " Forest Beds," and subsequently to the living Loxodon africanwt. In the same 
way, E-uel^has may first have given rise to the Siwalik species, from which again sprung 
the Narbada species and the living Euelephout indicui, and on the other hand, to another 
branch which trsilBlled over Asiatic Bnssia, and thence to Europe, producing the Mammoth 
E. primigenUu and the other European species. 

Ifastodon, os having the widest distribution—Europe, Asia, and America—as well as from 
being the most generalized type of the family, may well be considered as the most ancient 
form of the group; its earliest occurrence in India is in the supra-nummulitic beds of Sind 
and Kach, and its latest existence was probably in the marshes of the Ohio, where it not 
unlikely lived down to the human period; it is the only American representative of the 
family, and its migration may well have taken place from India westward to America. 
Mastodon was the first of the elephants to ^die out in India, it being unknown after the 
Siwalik period. 

The present specimen of Stegodon ganesa exhibits the whole of the cranium in very 
perfect and complete condition; the chief injuries are the absence of the zygomatic arches, 
which have been broken off close to their respective origins; and the absence of the greater 
portions of the tusks, the incisive sheaths having been broken off near their base; the bones 
composing the wall of the left temporal fossa have been much erhshed and comminuted, but 
have been subsequently roughly recemonted together by a calcareous infiltration. 

In its original state the cranium was almost completely embedded in a mass of the (K>m- 
mon Siwalik grey sandstone, which, though generally soft, became almost as hard as granite 
as it approached the bone. The mass of stone in which the sjtecimen was embedded was, as 
is so commonly the cate with Siwalik fossils, a detached boulder, which had undergone a 
considerable amount of rolling and weathering: the fractured extremities of the tusks had 
evidently been exposed for a considerable time to the action of the weather, being much 
decomposed, and easily separatihg into a series of concentric rings. The bone had lost its 
animal matter, adhering veiy strongly to the tongue, and absorbing a great quantity of the 
glue with which it was treated. 

The general outline of the &cial and frontal portions of the cranium correspoiwi nearly 

with that of Colonel Baker’s large cranium of this species^ in the British Museum; this is 

noticeable in the comparatively large size of the incisive sheaths, the large and deep fossa 

betw'^en them, and in the continuity of the fronto-incisive planes; when examined in detail, 

however, certain Ihnaller points of difference exhibit themselves. 

# 

The frontal plane of Colonel Baker’s specimen of this species is remarkable for its 
broad and smooth expanse, scarcely roughened by any ridge or protuberance; in this speci¬ 
men a bold rounded ridge is continued upwards and backwards jd(»^£^*the mesial line of the 
frontals from the nasals, and terminates in a rounded boss, some eight inches above the 
naso-frontal suture; on either side of this ridge there is a marked depression, broadest above 
the nasals, and gradually narrowing as it passes upwards; externally to this depression a 
sharp trihedral ridge is continued upwards from the post-orbital process of the frontal, im¬ 
perceptibly losing itself in the flat surface of the parietals. There is no resemblance to 
the flattened upper frontals and supra-nasal ridge of tlie cranium of Stegodon insignis. 

The large dimensions of the nasal bones (see table of measurements) differ from those 
of typical specimens of the species, and still more widely from those of all other species, 
especially 8. insignis, in which they are remarkably small ; they arc more than double the 
size of the (Xirrosponding bones in Cohgiel Baker's cranium, and four times that of the nasals 
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of S’ ineignis. The nasals form & downward prolongation of the mesial frontal ridge; they 
are of great thickness, being composed of a mass of finely cancellated bony tissue, project 
far over the nasal fossa, and hare a somewhat quadrate free termination. The lower border 
of the frontals, forming the upper boundary of the nasal fossa, sweeps upwards in a bold 
arch on either side of the nasals: in Colonel Baker’s cranium this line of the frontals is 
much straighter and is scarcely inteiTupted by the small nasals. The Iqjg^er border of the 
nasal fdssa slopes away evenly from either side to the median line; at this line a deep trian¬ 
gular notch, on either side of which are the posterior processes of the premaxillte, connects 
the nasal and incisive fossie; below this notch the incisive fossa becomes suddenly very deep; 
in Colonel Baker’s cranium the inter-premaxillary notch is much shallower, and the processes 
blunter: in 8. insignis the notch is almost absent, and the incisive fossa becomes gradually, 
not suddenly, deep. 

The incisive fossa is of great size and depth, its outer walls are nearly perpendicular to 
the base, and parallel to each other; in Colonel Baker's cranium the inner walls of the 
incisive sheaths are curved, the concavity looking inwards: in 8. insignis the incisive sheaths 
are very slender and diverge rapidly outwards, in a manner very different from either of the 
above. t 

In a side view of the cranium, the Upper boundary of the large temporal fossa is of an 
elongated ear-shape, just as in Colonel Baker’s specimen; the cranial wall of this fossa runs 
in a plane nearly at right angles to the roof of the cranium, as far down as a line connect¬ 
ing the post-orbital process of theffrontal with the lower border of the posterior zygomatic 
root; along the line of the nervous foramina, there is an abrupt fall inwards fi-om this 
vertical plane, ta join the plane of the molar alveolus. In Colonel Baker’s specimen the 
wall of the temporal fossa begins to curve inwards very rapidly, which curve is continued 
without any break at the nervous foramina, to join the plane of the molar alveolus. In 
SiegoAon insignis the temporal fossa is curved antero-posteriorly, as well as from above down¬ 
wards, differing very markedly from either of the above forms. 

The walls of the temporal fossa, in this and in all other specimens of Stegodon ganesa 
that I have seen, are straight antero-posteriorly, and are placed nearly at right angles to 
the plane of the face; there is never any wedge-shaped indentation of the fossa towards 
the median line in the middle of the frontals, which renders the greater part of the walls 
of the fossa visible from the fropt of the skull, as always occurs in the crania of Stegodon 
insignis, and which gives it its characteristic form. 

In the crania of all other elephants that I have seen, the course of the optic nerve, 
after emerging from its foramen, is continued outwards acroijs the orbit, m a deep channel, 
which grooves the interior surface of the post-orbital process of the frontal; in the present 
specimen this channel is absent, the,Burface of the bone being pertpetly smooth; this feature 
is probably only an individual variety. 

In a front view of the cfanium, as stated above, only a very small portion of the tem¬ 
poral fossa of either side comes into the field of view ; the external outline of the lower 
portion of the cranium differs in several respects from Colonel Baker’s specimen, probably 
owing to the smaller size of the tusks. The anterior zygomatic root stands out from the 
outer border of the incisive sheath almost at a right angle, throwing the infra-orhital fora- 
men entirely out of the line of the incisive fossa, while the foramen itself looks nearly 
directly forwards. In Colonel Baker’s specimen the anterior zygomatic root slopes away very 
gradually from the outer vrall of the incisive sheath at an obtuse angle of nearly 120“ the 
infnBorbitel foramen oscupies a notch in the outer border of the incisive sheath, and looks 
CfflftwSwahly outwards as well as forwards. The position and form of the anterior zygo- 
root and foramen in the present specimen resqpble the position of the corresponding 
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portions in the cranium of Stegodon insignia, and might, therefore, be tahen as evidence, for 
the specific identity of the two forma: I rather regard this position, however, as duo only 
to the smaller size of the tasks; while the greater size of the present cranium, and the form 
of the frontals and temporal fossao, serve to show that a smaller tusked form of Stegodon 
ganesa ezists, without making any approach in the form of the upper cranium to the 
cranium of Stegodon insignis, so pecnliarl}' modified in the upper regions. 

The occipital surface is much flattened, having an irregular hexagonal outline, of which 
the pariotals foijn the longer superior border, and the condyles the shorter inferior border; 
on its outer side, this surface slopes away rapidly to form the posterior boundary of the 
temporal fossa; the hollow for the insertion of the ligamentum nuch» commences about five 
inches above the foramen magnum, and is continued vertically upwards for a distance of 
' eleven inches, averaging an inch and a half in width, and rather less in depth. 

The following measurements of this cranium are compared below with those of Colonel 
Baker’s specimen, figured in plate XX£ of the Fauna Antiqua Siralonsis, and described at 
page 33 of the description of the plates to the above:— 


Measurement in inches of crania. 


Widtli of incisivos at infra-orbital foramm ... ... 

Width of ditto below ditto ... ... « 

Len;:tU of cranium from occipital cond3'les to anterior border of molar 
alveolus ... ... ... 

Vertical height from condyles to sinciput... 

Lateral diameter across occipital condyles 

Antero-posterior diameter of left condyle... ... ... ^ ... 

Transverse diameter of ditto 
Ditto ditto of fora.%cn magnum ... 

A iitero-postorior diameter ditto 

Diameter of widest part of 8 U])ra-occipitai ... ... 

Ditto naso- praemaxiliaiy fossa 
Interval between nasal fossa and post-orbital margin of frontal ... 

Extreme width of frontals , ... 

Length of incisive (broken in specimen) ... 

Depth of zygomatic fossa 

Estimated width of cranium between centre of temporal fossa ... 

Height from lower margin of meatus anditorius externus to sinciput 
Ditto posterior margin of molar alveolus to sinciput ... j 
Length from upper border of foramen magnum to posterior margin of 
molar alveolus 

Vertical height of orbit ... ... ... ... ... 

Transverse diameter of middle of left incisive sheath 
Vertical diameter of«left incisive sheatli ... 

Ditto of infra-orbital foramen - 

Transverse ditto ditto 

Interval between distal ends of ;iecond molar ... ... 

Interval between proximal ditto ditto ... ... 

Length of right second molar 

Width of ditto ditto dittqat second ridge ... ... ... 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto at penultimate ditto 

Vertical height from posterior extremity of outer border of second molar 
alveolus to post-orbital process of frontal 
Distance between outer surfaces of second molars at fifth tidge ... ... 

Antero-posterior diameter of meatus anditorius externus 
Transverse ditto ditto ditto ... ... ... 

Length from upper border of foramen magnum to lip of nasals ... 

From tip of nasals to prsemaxillary protuberance 

Height from lower border of anterior zygomatic root to crown-surface of 
second molar ... 

Width of nasals at base 
Length of ditto 

Long diameter of posterior nares ... 

Transverse ditto ditto ... • 


Present 

Npeciineu. 

(0 

Col. Baker’s 
5. ganesa. 

6-5 

7’5 

6-6 

10-76 

25*0 

26-0 

25-0 

240 

0-0 

£)-2 

6-0 

6-0 

4-0 

3-85 

3-n 

3-0 

29 

3-1 

28-0 

20*2 

itf-o 

10-0 

43 

4-55 

27-6 

26-26 

21 0 

31-0 

4-5 

4-26 

17-0 

10-26 

21)-0 

18-0 

300 

32-0 

9'0 

9*5 

8-0 

378 

8-0 

11-5 

7-8 

10-6 

3*7 

S-83 

16 

i 

40 

2-7 

6-2 

3-25 

16-0 

11-9 

4*3 

4-05 

6*0 

60 

21-6 

21-0 

13-6 

12-6 

1-2 

1-16 

10 

1-0 

660 


7-0 


26*0 


B6 

3-0 

S‘a 

1-6 

60 


3-0 
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JVom tlie abore table of measuroments we find the general measurements of the two 
crania not varying more than might he expected in two difEerent individuals; but the 
respective dimensions of the tushs and their alveoli are very difiEerent. Thus it will he 
seea that, in the present specimen, the transverse diameter of the incisive sheath above 
and below the infra-orbital foramen is the same; while in Colonel Baker’s cranium the sheaths 
are constricted at the foramen, and suddenly expand below this point. The transverse 
diameters of the incisive sheaths of the two crania below the infra-orbital foramina are in 
the proportion of 8 to 11'5, and the antero-posterior diameters in the proportion of 7 to 
10. The ’circumferences of the respective incisive sheaths are 20 and 30 inches;' the 
length of the tusks of Colonel Baker’s specimen, from the distal extremity of the incisive 
sheath to their tip, is 9 feet 8 inches; if the length of the tusks in the present speci¬ 
men bears the same proportion to their diameter, as it does in Colonel Baker’s specimen, 
this would not have exceeded 6 feet 9 inches, making a difEerence of 2 feet 9 inches 
in the length of the tasks in the two individuals; very probably the dilferenco may have 
been still greater. 

The neit most noticeable difference in the measurements of the two skulls occurs in 
the palate; the palate of the present specimen is wider than that of Colonel Baker’s speciuen, 
in the proportion of 4 to 2‘7 at one #ad and 6*2 to 3*2 at the other. The nasals of the 
present specimen "are nearly twice as large as those of Colonel Baker’s specimen; the trans¬ 
verse measurements beingk 6*5 and 3*0, and the antero-posterior measurements 3*8 and 
1*6 inches. • 

The vertical height of the present specimen is one inch greater than that of Colonel 
Baker’s specimen; and the width of the frontals is Ij inch greater. 

If now we turn to the figures of the crania of Stegodon tnsignis given in plates 16 
and 17 of the “Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis’’ with their accompanying measurements, wo 
find that the specimen figured in plate 17, fig. 1, has a diameter of only 25*6 inches 
across the occiput, 3 inches less than in the present specimen; while its vertical height 
is 4*6 inches less; the whole cranium, in fact, being greatly smaller than the present, 
and differing by the peculiar form of the forehead so gi'eatly as t6 have very little general 
resemblance. 

From the above facts I conclude that the present specimen proves the existence of a 
small-tusked variety of Stegoddh ganesa, of which the cranium is at least as large as in the 
big-tusked variety, and which, moreover, shows no approach to the peculiarly modified 
cranium of Stegodon iTisignis, of which the tusks are still smaller; the present specimen 
might, well be a female of Stegodon ganesa, while Stegodon\insignis will still stand as a 
distinct, though closely-allied, smaller species (in the modera acceptation of the term) dis- 
tingmshed by its peculiar frontals apd temporal fossae; the teeth ctE the two species being in¬ 
distinguishable from each, and indicating a very close affinity. 

Continuing our description of the present specimen, we find that two pairs of molars 
are protruded from their alveoli; the first pair have been in wear for a considerable period, 
and are much worn away in front, the number of ridges remaining being only seven. In 
the second molar of the left side, eight ridges may be counted, together with an anterior 
talon ridge: between the first and second ridge there is a small conical tubercle on the outer 
side. Thbi^lar is only partially protruded from its alveolus; from the width of the last 
visible rM)^, there must be two or three more ridges still concealed in the alveolus; this 
iroi^ make the tooth the last of the permanent molar series, in which the number of ridges 
.slMhld'’be either ten or eleven; the penultimate molar never has more than eight rido-es; 
the foot of this tooth being the last of the. series proves the animal.,to have been fully adult! 
^lind that the tusks had attained their full size and,defblopment. •* 
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The unwcwQ ridges on the last molar are remarkably clear and sharp, displaying in 
great perfection the cusps on their summits; as in the typical specimen, they have the usual 
transverse bowed form, with clean transverse valleys, without any trace of a median, fore* 
and*aft cleft; the outer side of the worn ridges is dower than the inner side. 

The first ridge of the ultimate molar is nnusually thick and massive; it has an 
imperfectly-divided talon on its anterior side: its longer or transverse diametefr is 4 
inches, and the shorter or autero-posterior diameter 2 inches; the interval between 
the Summits of the second and third ridges is 1*2 inches, and that between the 
seventh and eighth ridges 1*6 inches. The depth of the valley between the sixth and 
seventh ridges is 1’6 inches; transverse diameter of the fifth ridge is 4*2 inches. 
On the fifth ridge there are no less than thirteen sharply-pointed cusps visible: the sixth 
cusp, counting from the inner side, on this, and the immediately adjacent ridges is some¬ 
what larger than the rest, and its hollow on the outer side somewhat deeper. This sixth 
cusp and valley will probably indicate the line homologous with' the medial fissure of the 
molars of Mastodon. 

» 

,The great number of cusps on the ridges of the last molar is an unusual character 
among the Siwalik Stegodons ; a character to whjch, however, as stated above, I do not 
attach much value: the thirteen cusps on the fifth ridgv do not probably represent the total 
number, as the whole of the ridge is not protruded from its alveolus ; there are, no doubt, 
at least two still concealed; this would bring np the whole^number to fifteen. 

The greatest number of cusps contained in a single ridge of any of the molars of 
Stegodon ganesa figured in the “ Fauna Antiqua Sivalcnris " is eight; in 8. insignia ten; 
and in 8. hombifrons nine. In 8tegodon orientalis. Prof. Owen says, the cusps are “about 
a dozen in number”; and in 8- sinensis he infers them to bo twelve or thirteen. If the 
number of cusps be any criterion of specific identity, as Prof. Owen thinks it is, the pre¬ 
sent cranium would belong to a fifth Siwalik species, which would be most nearly related 
to the Chinese species. The close resemblance of the cranium, however, to the typical 
Stegodon ganesa at once forbids this supposition; and I should be therefore inclined to 
doubt the validity of Prof, Owen’s now species, founded mainly on this character. 

As an instance of the variability of this character, I may cite a specimen of a right 
mandible of 8. insignia in the collection of the Imperial Mujeum (No. 63 S.); the specimen 
contains the third milk-molar just protruded from its alveolus; this tooth shows seven 
ridges; the fifth of these carries eleven cusps, a greater number than I have seen ou oven 
a last molar of this species. I think, therefore, that this character, as of specific value, 
must be abandoned; if so. Prof. Owen’s Chinese specimens m^st also be abandoned, as they 
are founded chiefly on this character and some slight variation in the enamel. 

I 

--f— 

* 

Note upon the Sub-HiMalayan Semes in the Jamu (Jummoo) Hills, by H. B. 

Medlicott, m. a., Geological Survey of India. 

The ‘Jamu Hills’ may conveniently be taken to designate the several ranges, of steadily 
decreasing elevation, between the flanks of the Pir Panj41 and the plains of the Panjdb, 
from the E&vi to the Jhelam. At the Ravi they are the direct continuation of the ranges 
in the K&ngra district. For many years this ground has been a missing link in our study 
of the great Sub-Himalayan series of tertiary rocks. So long as those territories could 
boast of a geologist of their own, we refrained from trespassing upon his rights; but soon 
after the departure of Mr. Draw, steps were taken towards closing this gap in our wor . 
Every facility has been granted to us by His Highness the Maharajah and his ministers. 
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* The special point to be cleared up wm, the discrepancy between the sections of these 
Kwsks as described by me in 1862 (Mem. Geol. Surv., Ind., VoL III) m the region of the 
Ganges and the Satlej, and those observed by Mr. Wynne in the country west of the Jhekm. 
I had made out two very marked breaks in the series. One was where the topmost beds of 
the great mammaliferous deposits rested against and upon an inner belt of older rocks. As 
the forner were conspicuously the home of the famous SiwaHb fossils^ 1 restricted this name 
to that 3 'ounger group of rooks, giving the name of Ndhan to the older beds upon which 
they rested unoonformably. It was certainly rash of me thus to tamper with a well-ljnown 
name. Although the fauna of the N&han rocks is still unknown to us, it presnmably will 
include mammalian remains, having more or less of affinity to those known as Siwalik; and 
it may be pnlaeontologically desirable to make the same name cover all. This, of course, can 
still be done, if required, substituting some local name in the application I gave to Siwalik. 

The second break in the eastern section occurs where the N&han rocks abut against the 
old slaty rocks of the higher mountains, high upon which there rests an extensive rem- 
nant of still older tertiary deposits, including at their base the nummulitic beds of Subathu, 
transitionally overlaid by red clays and grey sandstones in distinguishable zones, to which I 
gave the names Dagshai and Kasaoli. I subsequently denoted these three older bands coKect. 
ively as the Sirmdr group, it being desirahlc to restrict the name Subathu to the nummulitic 
zone proper. There was little direcff evidence as to how far the boundary between the Ndhan 
and Sirmur groups might ^ilso be an aboriginal unconformity, or altogether due to flexure and 
faulting; but the fact that in thf lowest outcrops of the Ndhan band over a veiy large area 
no symptom conld be detected of the very characteristic Subdthu zone, nor any specific 
representative of the Kasaoli beds, which in the contiguous area are repeatedly marked by 
peculiar plant layers, gave strong presumptive evidence for the supposition of abor^inal un¬ 
conformity. * 

• 

No trace of these very marked stratigraphical features of the Simla region could be 
detected by Mr. Wynne in the country west of the Jhelam; although several of the zones 
could be identified with great certainty. The Subdthu nummulitics are very characteristically 
represented west of Mari (Murree), and over them, at Mari itself, the rocks exactly resemble 
the Dagshai beds; while at .the upper end of the series the Siwaliks are in great force, with 

their characteristic fossils. 

*( 

As an unknown quantity between these two contrasting sections there was the remark¬ 
able fact that the axes of flexure in the rocks west of the Jhelam have a direction at right 
angles to that of the contiguous Himalayan ranges; the change taking place abruptly along 
the coarse of the river. It is the junction or confluence, the knee, as it has been termed, 
between the lines of the llii|>alaya proper and those of the Hindu Kush. There seemed 
a possibility that the total disappearance westward of tho boundaries so strongly marked at 
the base of tiie Himalaya east of the Satlej might be closely cbnnectod with this striking 
transverse feature of the mountain strosture. Such, however, is not the case. These two 
systems of flexure are contiauoa.s and cotemporaneous. 

The difficulty of establishing divisions in the immense series of tertiary strata which 
has so hampered Mr. Wynne in his examination of the trans-Jhelam country, had already 
strongly declared itself to me in the hills between the Satlej and the Bdvi. On the map 
published with my memoir, it will be seen that the Ndhan-Siwalik boundary and the Ndhan 
zone itself is stopped abruptly and arbitrarily at the Satlej. I found that the abutting, 
overlapping junction of topmost Siwaliks against low Ndhans had gradually chauged into 
:vertioal pandlelism; the ridge of Ndhan rocks here taking the form of an anticlinal, sinking 
'north-west, ro\in4 the point of which the Siwaliks turn over into the inner valley, 
that the several broad duns (flat longitudinal valleys) of the Kdngra district were 
ipichpiibd by rooks of Siwalik type, and not having time to work out their approximate 
separdtioht &omthe cote of Ndhan beds in some ^ the dividing ridges, I coloui-ed tb') 
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whole area as Siwalik, giring doe notice of this on the map itself and in the descriptive 
text. Thns already in the Kangra district the Naban-Siwalik boundary was extremely 
difBcolt to fix. 

The other great boundary-feature of the Simla region, that between the Nfihan and 
Sirmtir groups, also undergoes much change immediately w%st of the Satlej; and in a similar 
manner to that described for tl^ Ndfaan /one; the whole Sirmdr group becomes lowered along 
the strike to the north-west, so that the Sub&thu zone is altogether suppressed. On this 
acco]^nt, and because this structure would probably bring in higher beds, the north-western 
extension of the Sirmlir band was coloured as Nfihan in my map of 1U62. It is for this 
zone the beginning of the compromise that must be adopted to reconcile the different distri¬ 
bution of the strata in the separate sections of the mountain region. The actual boundary 
of this innermost tertiary zone is still as clear as ever, because there is a corresponding 
change in the outer contact rocks; Siwalik conglomerates abutting against it all along the 
K&ngra Dun. 

There is still a leading feature of contrast between the two regions separated by the 
Jama hills. In the Simla region the Snbathn beds rest on a deeply denuded sifrface of the 
nejit oldest strata, supposed to be of lower secondary ago; whereas beyond the Jhelam no 
such unconformity has been observed. This, it is evident, is a difference of precisely the same 
character as those already noticed within the tertiary Series; and it is very noteworthy that 
these changes coincide in position with the most remarkable bend yi contour of the boundary 
of the higher mountains, formed of old rocks, where for a length of nearly eighty miles it runs 
north and south, making an angle of 45‘^ with the general course of the range. The direct 
continuity of the outermost base of the hills bounding the plains is maintained, past this 
bend of the higher mountains, by a greatly increased width of the fringing belt of the 
tertiary rocks. • 

These leading features of the two regions, as partially sketched in the preceding para¬ 
graphs, have been for some time more or less fixed ; and the interpretation I have put Upon 
them is simply that the disturbances marking the Himalayan system, as displm/ed in the 
centre of its area, are of earlier date than those affecting the terminal portion and the 
Hindu Kush; that in early or middle secondary times a general elevation occurred of 
the south Himalayan area, along the border of which the Sirmfir deposits subsequently 
took place; that the eocene period was closed by the more special disturbance with crushing 
which constituted, perhaps, the principal phase of the mountEihi formation; that after a period 
of denudation the Nfihan deposits set in; that a similar inteiruptlon produced the break 
between the N&ban and Siwalik groups; while during all that time little or no elevation took 
place in the region of the Jhelam. Our observations in the Jamu hills have not disturbed 
these conjectures. 

During the past cold season I had the advantage of going over part of my old ground, 
from the Satlej to the R4vi, through the Jamu country, and over a part of the trans-Jhelam 
districts, in company with Mr. Theobald and Mr. Lydekher. The snow prevented us follow¬ 
ing the innermost tertiary boundary along the flanks of the Pir ‘west of the Chenfib; but 
this was not our principal object, and Mr. Lydekher is now engaged in examining that 
ground. We satisfied ourselves that on the Satlej there is no assignable break, faulted or 
otherwise, in the sequence from the Nahan to the Siwalik strata, although a very approxi¬ 
mate position (that given in my map) can be made out for the change from the harder, 
deeper-coloured clays and sandstones of the former, to the paler or brighter and softer rocks 
of the fossiliferouB upper group. This distinction is more or less discernible throughout tlie 
whole range to the north-west. It may be very well seen on both sides of the Bakrala ridge 
between Jhelam and Rawalpindi. 

As might he expected from its much greater magnitude, the middle tertiary break—that 
appearing in the Cie-Satlej region as a Nahan-Sirmur contact, and in the Kangra district 
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marked on my map as a 6iwalik>N&han boundary~u cleatly defined for a mnch greateir 
distance westward than the N&han-Siwalik break of the Simla region. On the B&ri, as all 
through the £angra district, the Siwalik conglomerates are in great force along it; hut 
west of the lirer an oblique strike brings in lower beds, which are less distingnishable;. still, 
the feature as a structural break is easily followed to near Udampdr, where the fault dies out 
in the ivregular flexures of the region of the Choti-Tdwi. Heie one must trust to aboriginal 
characters of the strata in any attempt to separate the lower as well as the upper zones of 
tertiary rooks. 

■ In examining the extension of the inner belt of tertiaries this year, I hit upon two 
outcrops bearing on this point. Whore this zone runs north and south along the left bank of 
the Bavi, under the point of the Dhaoladhar ridge, it is very much compressed, being not 
more than a quarter to half a mile in width. In this very crushed, probably inverted, 
outcrop I found a characteristic sample of the Kasdoli plant bed, the only occurrence of it 
known west of the Satlej. Should the unconformity between the Kasaoli and Ndhan 
horizons in the eastern region be confirmed, this observation will extend the separation of the 
zones up to the Bavi; and I shall have been over'cautious in iutrodncing the Ndhan strata 
in this position so far to the eastward on my map. 

Whore the Bdvi leaves its mounJain*^gorge and turns sharply to the south, there is also 
an acute bend in the strike of the bottom tertiary zone, and from here to the westward this 
band increases steadily in ^idth, chiefly owing to the gradual retreat of its inner boundary, 
which crosses the high ridge intd the Chendb valley north of Chindni. The breadth here at 
fifty miles from the Bdvi is over twelve miles. In the valley of the Pino over the village of 
Mardn, fifteen miles from the Bdvi, I got a small outcrop of earthy nummulitic limestone, 
the first identification of the Subdthu zone west of the Beas. This case illustrates well the 
difiicalty of fixing the bottom division of the tertiary series—the Subdthu-Dagshai boundary, 
if the Sirmiir group maintaiuB its distinctness so far; or the Subatha<Ndhan boundary, if 
the Upper Sirmiir group merges into the Ndhan group, as seems certainly to occur at some 
part between the Bdvi and the Jhelam. This nummulitic outcrox) on the Pine, in the midst 
of a great section of bright red clays and jiale-grcenish sandy beds near the south boundary 
of the Sinndr band, is about the highest position in which I have found nummulitics; and it 
exhibits again how closely the great supra-nummulitic red deposits are connected with that 
formation in tlie Himalayan region. 

c> . 

I may here note an important observation I made this year regarding the inner boundary 
of this oldest tertiary zone. In the position already noticed along the west base of the 
Dbdoladbdr where the recognisable band of these rocks is so narrow, being compressed, 
crushed, and apparently inverted, there is no definable boundary between them and the 
contiguous rocks of the mountain which here consist of a broken amorphous mass in a semi- 
motamorphio trappoid condition, red and green vesicular and quasi-amygdaloidal pseudo-trap 
being the prevailing type. The amygdala are not the smooth vesicles produced by elastic 
fluids in a fused rock; they are of irregular shape, but are quite filled with infiltrated minerals. 
There is a magnificent fan of the debris of this crumbling mass just below Simliu, and now 
deeply cut into on the left bank of the B&vi. I could not but conclude that this peculiar rook 
is a metamorphosed condition, through enormous pressure, of the Sabdthu nummulitics. Now 
it exactly resembles the so-called trap of the Hr Panjal and Kashmir, the ddbris of which is 
the most abnndAnt shingle in the torrents from that range, and of the age or origin of which 
there is no definite knowledge. If the observation here recorded can be extended to that 
region, an important step will be made towards understanding its intricate geology. 

‘' As the inner tertiary zone expands to the west of the B&vi, the enormous thickp esw of 
the snpra.nununnliti6 groups has room to display itself. The cross-gorge of the Choti-I&wi 
is a line of depression, the rocks of the high ridge to^the north-west of it having a steady 
south-easterly dip. Strata much higher in the series occur here. There are thick masses of 
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pale soft daj9 north of Chio^ni that may even be Siwalih* Indeed, here for tlie fint titne in 
this Bone> which in the east, as has been fund, is lifted bodily upon a pedestal of the old slatc8> 
we find, as is so general in the outer tertiary zones, conglouierales along the inner boundary 
of the area and forming the top of the series. At soveral places in the upper Tdwi valley, 
below the Bindi gap, coarse and massive conglomerates are at the contact nearly veitical. 
These are most important, as bearing upon the question of sub<division of this Suh-Himalayan 
tertiary series : do these beds represent the Siwalik conglomerates P If not, we can*8carcely 
avoid the inference that there are concealed unconformities to Be looked for. The search for 
fossils is the most hopeful way of settling the point; but as I was traversing the country by 
forced marches to pick up the leading structural features of a large aim, I could not stop for 
this purpose. The internal evidence of the beds themselves is, however, very significant: the 
imperfectly rounded shingle, some blocks as large as 2 feet in diameter, is almost exclusively 
made up of the bottom tertiary sandstoqe. The identification is certain. A fact of this 
nature was one of the confirmatory points for the Nahau>Siwalik unconformity in the Simla 
region, the source of these boulders being there evident; whereas for the conglomerates on the 
Tawi there is no apparent source; every trace, so far as is known, of tlie tertiary rocks hav¬ 
ing been removed from the region to the north. The fact is, however, absolhte as to their 
on9i having extended in tliat direction, and as to their disturbance and denudation before the 
deposition of this conglomerate, certainly suggesting possible unconformity here, and in 
favour of the conjecture, that these beds at the inner bA'der of the tertiary* area, and well in 
amongtiie high ranges, may represent tlie Siwalik conglomerates.. 

One of the most interesting observations we made this season was the demarcation of a 
great inlier of old limestone within the tertiary area. The extreme north-west end of this 
fcatni'e at Dandli close to the Pdneh river was noticed in my Memoir of 1862 (loc. cit., 
p. 89), and I have now to apologise for having given a mistaken reading of it, which has led 
to some confusion. I was sent up there in 1859 to report on an outcrop of coal at Dandli. 
I had only one day on the ground; and, fresh from the Simla region, I was too hasty in 
applying its features to this remote section. I at once recognised the Snbathu group at 
Dandli, crushed up at the south base of a great ridge of old limestone. Throughout tho 
Simla region there is no carbonaceous band in the Subathu group j but, owing to deep uncon¬ 
formity and crushing, this group is very frequently brought into contact with infra-Krol 
carbonaceous shales. The superficial similarity of these sections, in parallel geographical 
positions, led me astray. The coal of Dandli belongs to the nummulitic formation; and the 
limestone is not presumably Krol. * 

The first appearance of this inlier is eighty miles to south-east from Dandli, some seven 
miles north-west of Udampur. It is not continuous throughout this distance, as there is no 
sign of it in the valley of the Bari-Tdwi between Ndosliera and Kaj&ori ; but all the outcrops 
occur along the same line of flexure and upheavaL It is noteworthy that this line is on the 
general extension of the middle tertiary break of the SinjJa region, the outer boundary of the 
Sirmdr zone. The principal mass of limestone is at the south-east end, where for a length of 
thirty miles it forms a lofty picturesque ridge, through the very centre of which the Chenab 
has cut a precipitous gorge, just north of Biassi. 

The structure of this feature throughout conforms to that which is so dominant over 
the whole South Himalayan region, a normal anticlinal flexure, broken and faulted on its 
steep outer face. Besides this familiar transverse structure, the clearly defined outcrop of 
these groups betrays a regular longitudinal waving of the stratification. The interrupted 
outcrop with intervening younger rocks suggests this; and the detail shows it more clearly. 
At each end of tjpese ridges the beds curve continuously round the point of the anticlinal as 
it becomes depressed. The river courses seem to have little fixed relation to this feature,^ the 
two Tdwis cross on lines of depression; the Chen&b cuts through the middle of the Biassi 
ridge; the Pdneh outs the point of |jhe Dandli rid^; and several minor streams seem 
specially to affect clefts or chasms across these steep rihs of hard limestoue. 
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The relation of the Snb&tha group to these limestone masses is most uniform; not only 
is there complete parallelism of stratifioation, but the beds in contact seem to be the same 
thronghout. This is most markedly the case in the nummulitio group, the bottom bed every* 
fvhere being the peculiar pisolitic clay, identical with that I described as a bottom bed of the 
group at Subathu (loc. cit., p. 78), and also identical with that in the same position on Mount 
Tilla at ^the east end of the Salt Bange. It is normally a ferruginous layer, but the 
removal of the iron often leaves it nearly pure white. The coaly band with some shaly clays 
immediately overlies it; to which succeeds the limestone. Immediately under the Subathu 
bottom bed there is very commonly found a sort of silicious breccia. The perfect angu¬ 
larity of all the fragments forbids the idea of their having undergone any transport, as would 
prim&fade be suggested by the occurrence of such a band over a very large area, and often 
when the bedding has undergone no contortion. In this rock iron-ore has been extensively 
mined at many places, especially on the Sangar-Marg ridge. I believe the rock to be a 
shattered condition of a sandstone band that often occurs at the top of the great limestone 
series. The ore is a cellular liraonite occurring in nests and strings through the breccia; it is 
probably derived by decomposition and infiltration from the coaly band of the Subathu 
group. ^ 

The great limestone itself is a dense cryptocrystallino rock, in tliis respect contrasting 
strongly with the •compact and often ferthy nummulitio limestone close above it. It is often 
thin-bedded, locally cherty^ and occasionally has intercalated bands of silicious slates and 
flags. The aggregate thickness o:^the formation must be great. We could nowhere find any 
trace of fossils in it, and I could see no special points of resemblance in it to the Krol group 
of the outer Himalaya east of the Satlej. On the more gentle northern slope of the range the 
Sub&thu group stretches high up along every spur; and the pisolitic bottom bed with its 
attendant quartz breccia occursfon the highest summits. It will be seen how this relation of 
the nummnlitic zone here to the underlying formations agrees with that in the trans-Jhelam 
country, and contrasts with its total unconformity in the Himalayan region east of the 
Satlej. 

At Kotli on the PAnch we have the feature representing the middle tertiary break of 
the Simla region, being the outer boundary of the inner tertiary belt. It is here a double 
folded-flexnre, with inversion between the axes, and faulting along the inner (anticlinal) axis. 
On the strike to the north-west towards the Jhelam the compressed flexure expands, the 
faulting dies out gpradually, and upper beds stretch across the anticlinal axis. We were not 
able to follow this line up to the Jhelam, but these changes in it are the same as occur in all 
these features as they approach the Jhelam; the faulting wliich is so common along the main 
flexures in the Sub-Himalayan region dies out; and in many cases the flexures themselves 
cease and are taken up, on the new strike west of the Jhelam, by representative, not con¬ 
tinuous, features. The two main qprth-west south-east anticlinal flexures outside the Kotli 
dfin seem to bend continuously into the north-east south-west anticlinals on either side of 
Mount Nar, west of the Jhelam. I had not time to follow them so far ; but I got a very 
near view from the summits east of the river. The synclinal of the Sensar dun, between 
those anticlinal ridges, certainly rises with a steep souti^-east dip in the ridges flanking Mount 
Kar on the south-east and well seen at the Owen ferry. 

The less defined flexures of the lower Jamn hills are also traceable into connection with the 
ttans-Jhelam lines. The anticlinal crossing the Punch to north-west at Snru bends round 
and runs into a branch of the Bakrala north-east flexui'e below Dangli ferry on the Jhelam. 

representative!, of the Bakr&la anticlinal continues on to S&lgrion, where it merges 
f'^^if^several minor trahsyerse corrugations. Similarly, the brood north-north-east anticlinal of 
and Goddri sinks into the synclinal area of Chaomdk; and further south, the Bhotas 
„ taotth-nori^-east anticlinal spreads and sinks into the^ynclinal outside tiie last branch of the 
Hifttalayan flexures, north-east of Bhimbar. On the whole, the tran 8 V 0 »*sc line of the Jhelam 
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would fieem to be one of comparAtive depression; although, of course, the deepest section Tisible, 
the lower zones of rook are not so elposed along it as on parallel sections to the south-east. 
The river itself observes no rule in its windings amongst the points of these opposing 
flexures. 

I could detect nothing definite in these mutuallj accommodating structural features to 
prove that either system is younger or older than the other. They fit into each other Ih a way 
that could only be effected by a simultaneous growth. The continuity of strike observable in 
each* could not obtain if the strata had previously been affected by undulations of the other. 
Of the two, however, the strikes are much moro steady in the north-west south-east system; 
a fact which may, perhaps, suggest that they had somewhat the start in their alignment. The 
great Bakr&la flexure is almost serpentine in its windings. The form also of the north-east 
south-west flexures is less regular ; and in its variation betrays the dominance of the Hima¬ 
layan thrust: while to the south-west, the steep side of these flexures is almost uniformly on 
tfafe south-east; to the north-east the steeper side is to the north-west. It is so in the Lehri 
anticlinal, and in the BakrMa flexure north of the Kasi. 

In following the tertiary zones south-westwards from the Himalayan border to the Salt 
Bafkge, some important changes are very marked. As is usual in the proximity of all the gi'eat 
Himalayan rivers, the Siwalik conglomerates att£n an enormous special development near 
the Jhelam. They are finely exposed in the hills west of Salgrdon, where It is well sefo how 
this character is due partly to encroachment upon the lower zone* When not in force, the 
conglomerates are confined to the topmost earthy-brown portion of the series *, this band 
is largely represented here; *but below it the grey sandstone is strongly conglomeratic for a 
thickness of several hundred feet. These coarse deposits* decrease greatly to the south, and 
become confined to the topmost beds, as described by Mr. Wynne in the Kharian or Pabbi 
hills, south-east of Jhelam (Bee. Geol. Surv., Ind., Yol. Ylllt p> 48). 

m 

The main fossiliferous zone of the Siwaliks continues in great force to the south. The 
uncertainty of our measurements of them does not admit as yet of any close comparison in 
this respect. Mr. Theobald has again during this season made a good collection from these 
beds, principally in the area immediately north of the Salt Bange, between the Tilla and 
Bakrala ridges. Mr. Lydekher, when he returns from the field, will no doubt give a good 
account of them. 

In the lower zone wo again find a very marked contras^fiwm north to south along the 
Jhelam, between the Sub-Himalayan region and the Salt Bange. We have seen all along 
the former ground that the Subfithu-Dagshai boundary is the most unsettled of any in the 
Sub-Himalayan tertiary series; stray thin layers of nnmmnlitic limestone being locally 
found high up in the purple clays transitionally overlying the distinctive Snbathu zone. In 
the Salt Bange, on the contrary, this is the most marked boundary of any; thick, softish 
sandstones and clays rest abruptly on the clear nummnlitic limestone. The commonest junc¬ 
tion-layer being a conglomerate made up of water-worn pebbles of the limestone and its 
fiints, I described the contact in my Memoir of 1862 (p. 91), as one of denudatum. I do not 
think the term a misleading one for such a jnnetion, although Mr. Wynne very properly 
insists upon the constant paralle^m of the stratification in the two groups, and upon his 
failure to find even a single case of actual erosion in the lower group filled in by the upper one. 
It U quite evident, however, that a very considerable break in the tertiary series occurs at 
this horizon in tlie Salt Bange, amounting, I should think, to several hundred feet of the 
Subathu and immediately supra-Subathu zones of the Himalayan sections. 

An important formation not yet mentioned came largely under our notice in the Sub- 
Himalayan hills—^high-level river-shingle capping the ridges and spura of upturned toitiaiy 
strata and packed against their fiank at fully 4(1) to 6(X) feet ovfr the actual river courses, 
which must have been ^poded to at le^t that depth since the period of tliese deposits. There 
is evidence also to show that to some extent at least this was a re-excavation of the channels out 
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of tibese depouts, ». e., that the existing rook'goiges had been to a great extent out out before 
their aocttmulatioD. then filled bj them, and sabseqnently cleared ont again. Bnbhdr stands 
on a great banh of these beds packed against a ridge of vertical Siwalik conglomerates; and 
the bottom beds are seen to pass continuously for some way^up the gorge of the Satlej, while 
the top beds of the same set are found capping the inner ridge of grey sandstone above Naili. 
They are unquestionably of very ancient post-tertiary date. 

* ‘i ^ 

The distribution of this formation in the hills is generally limited to a ^eater or less 
distance from the great river courses; a fact which seems simply a question of levelsthe 
flat watershed of the dfins being commonly 500 to 600 feet over tho main drainage level. 

The aupposed glacial deposits of tho Eangra valley would belong to this old diluvial 
peiiod. I must mention that though wc were unable to account for the distribution of the 
great erratics otherwise than by glacial action, Mr. Leydekher and myself were unable to find 
the moraines so gra|>hically described by Mr. Theobald (Yol. Vll, p. 86). The features 
named are, I believe, only ridges of erosion out of a ^osit that mast once have filled the 
whole valley, remnants of it being found on the outer ridge high nver Edngra fort. 

The same deposits are largely displayed about the Jhelam, capping the Rhotas ridge 
on both sides of the Eabdn; and on tie Potwar, filling the valley of the Sohdn, and 
coveriijg the county for some distanci from the Bakrala and Tilla ridges with large blocks 
of stoiie, for the transport* of which it is difficult to account. Mr. Theobald strongly 
advocates their glacial origin,’finding what he considers evidence of an ice-stream from the 
south-east flank of Tilla, past the villages of Hunula and Hud, to within about 1,000 feet 
of the sea level. 

As the principal object of ^our season’s work, it is necessary to say something of the 
correlation of these tertiary groups, especially since, in the absence, of direct information, 
conjectural affiliations have been published by the Survey—by Mr. Wynne in his Memoir 
on the Kohat Salt Region (Mem., Yol. XI, 1876), and by Mr. Stanford in his paper on the 
Geology of Sind (Rec. Yol IX, 1876). The former finds representatives of all the lower 
tertiary zones in the Kohat and Salt Range sections, and almost excloSes the Siwaliks (see 
table, p. 24); while the latter runs the Siwaliks and Ndhans together as equivalent to his 
Mancbar (pliocene) group (p. 21). It is but right to explain that these opposite mistakes are 
largely due to some unpublisl^d work of Mr. Theobald’s in 1873-74, who, starting from the 
Satlej, somewhat arbitrarily restricted the Siwalik gimp to the outermost range of bills, and 
mapped all the rest as Ndhans, up to the trans-Jhelam country, although finding in them 
fossils of the Fauna Sivalensis, the object set before him being to work out the presumed 
distinction of the Ndhan and Siwalik faunas. Mr. Wynne accepted bis stratigraphicol 
identifications, and Mr. Blanford on his side was equally right in insisting that there was 
a very close affinity between tho foss^ said to be from the two distinct horizons. 

Whatever value may be ultimately assigned to the unconformity which originally sug. 
gested the separation of the Ndhan group in thc.Cis-Satlej region, the distinction of the zone 
as a comparatively barren formation at the base of the great mammaliferous Siwalik depo¬ 
sits will hold good, even if the fossils, whenever disco^red, should make it desirable to 
designate the group as lower Siwalik. It has now been traced with fair certainty into 
the trans-Jhelam country, where it is represented by several hundred feet of sandstones and 
days immediately overlying the nummulitic limestone on the east end of the Salt Range. 
It may unlikely be the equivalent of Mr. Blanford’s Q&j (miooene) marine group 
in Stud. 

V ' 

ft seems very donbtfhl Whether it will be practicable or desirable to separate this band 
tnan possible representatives of the upper Sirmfir stiata, in the vastly greater thickness 
of pttrple sandstones and days transitionally overlying the Subdthu group in the Himalayan 
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region proper, to the north of the Salt lEange. We may be well satined if we can make 
oat there an assignable boundary for the top of the Sab&tha group. This remains to 
be done. 

• 

A word is necessary on the Subdthu group itself: at Subdthn, where it was first brought 
to notice through the collections of Major Yicary, described by D’Archiao and Haime, and 
all along the Mimalaya up to Mari, the formation is principally made up of browh, olive, 
and red clays, with subordinate earthy limestone; the base of the group being very sharply 
defined throughout hy very characteristic beds resting upon much older rooks. In my 
Memoir of 1862, owing to the mistake already noticed regai-ding the coal of Dandli, and 
other causes, such as the specific difference of the fossils as noted in D’Archiac and Haime's 
work, I remarked upon the want of agreement between the Subfithu group and the nnmmulitio 
band of the Salt Bange. From the oontinuous observations of this season I was greatly 
struck by the remarkable correspondence between the thin nummulitip band at the east end of 
the Salt Bange and the very base of the .Subathu group. The point is important with reference 
to the great change that takes place in the formation to the westward, both in tho northern 
and southern region—the immense and rapid increase of limestone. From Mr. Wynne’s dc> 
scri^tion of the Mari ground, it would appear as if the “ Subathu group ”, overlay his “ Hill 
nummnlitic limestone;” but I am disposed to think, apd information sent me hy Mr. Lydekher 
strengthens the notion, that this great limestone takes the place of thp upper Subathu 
deposits. The coaly band, common to both regions, continnes at the base of the formation 
all through the Salt Bange and beyond it to the west. Thus it* appears possible that the 
Suh&thu group of the Himalayan region may contain representatives of, Mr. Blanford's 
Kari and Kirthar groups, and even of his Banikot beds, in Sind. 

Our observations of this season have strongly brought before us the necessity of indicat> 
ing an upper division in the Siwalik group of my Memoir of 1862, to represent the great 
conglomeratic zone ancT its equivalents at the top of the formation. We found repeated 
confirmation of my remark that the distribution of these Siwalik conglomerates is coincident 
with the proximity of the Great Himalayan rivers, they being generally represented 
elsewhere by brown ifiays undistinguishable from recent alluvinm, or, if conglomeratic 
in. this position, the pebbles are of local ddbris, not the hard torrent-shingle of the great 
conglomerates. There is no better example of this than at the Satlej, where there are 
some 4,000 feet of deposits highly conglomeratic thronghont and very coarse in tho upper 
portion. All are vertical, the strike being most easily foiSowed continuously; and thus, 
within seven miles of the Satlej, in the parallel section above Basdli (Madanpur), we find only 
about 600 feet of conglomerate in tho middle of over 3,000 feet of brown sandy clays. It 
was in these beds that Mr. Theobald found remains of Bubalus and Camelws; and Mr. 
Lydekher insists upon their separation from the main Siwalik deposits on palieontological 
grounds, suggesting that they may be the same as tha Harbada fossil-beds. Upon this 
question of identification I think further consideration is needed. If the old alluvium of the 
Gangetic plains, wUch Falconer identified with the Narbada bone beds, are the equivalents of 
these vertical upper Siwalik strata, where in the plains are we to look for the r^resentatives 
of the very ancient high-level terrace deposits already described along the base of the Hima¬ 
laya as post-tertiaiyP I am inclined to think that these may rather be grouped with the 
old valley-gravels of the Peninsula. Hie gap between them and the top Siwaliks must be 
very great. * • 

(An ontUne-mapfor this paper will he given in a later nwmher). 
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I^TB ON THE PbOGRBSS OF THE GoLD IlrfiUSTBT IN WtNAD, ISrilGIKI DiSTEIOT, 
Madras Peesidbnct, ly W. King, b.a!, ^e^pitty Superintendefit, Geological 
Bv/roey of India. 

The official boundaries of WynAd having of lai« been altered by the annexa¬ 
tion of its south-eastern frontier, or the country around Dayvallah, to the Com- 
missionership of the Nilgiris, it becomes necessary, < as in the heading of this 
pkper, to refer to the present area of the gold industry as being in the Kilgiri 
district, instead of as hitherto in that of Malabar. 

It is now nearly three years since my first notice* was written on the gold¬ 
fields of WynAd, at which time a commencement was about to be made by the 
pioneer Alpha Gold Company in working them. Since then two other Com¬ 
panies, the ‘ Wynad Prospecting ’ and the ‘Prince of Wales’ Tribute,’ have made 
essays with the same intention; but none of th^e have, until very lately, suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining from the quartz an average percentage of gold at all equalling 
that of my preliminaiy crushings, namely, 7 dwts. to^he ton.’ It is only within 
the last few months that some stone from * Wrights’ level ’ in the Alpha works 
has yielded from 11 to 17 pennyweights. 

The returns obtained were all so much below the amount expected, that I was, 
at various times, applied to by those interested in the successful working of these 
Companies for any suggestions as to improved nfhnipulation, or better mining; 
and in July last I made a hurried inspection of the works and the machinery. 

In all cases, the mining had only been carried on near the surface; end in 
most instances disappointing results had dnven the Managers and working Direc¬ 
tors from one point to another of the reefs, as mofe or less promising stone seemed 
to present itself to the search. The Alpha Company was at a standstill through 
exhaustion of funds and breaking down of machineiy; the WynAd Prospecting 
Company had nearly run through its capital, but hoped to.be able to hold on by 
obtaining gold sufficient to pay working expenses; and the Prince of Wales’ Com¬ 
pany, which has no machinery of its own, had leased that of the Alpha Company, 
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and WM ooUnoiing stone in readiness for crashing as soon as this maohineiy should 
be again in order. 

Thxnugh the kindness of the Managing Directors, I have been supplied with 
the ^bles and statistios given in this paper; and these will show what the results 
hive been up to date. They do not, however, show how and whence the stone 
was obtSained, or the style of machinery used; I therefore enter into some detail 
in this paper regarding these two points. 

Tho main results of the gold workings up to date arc, as nearly as can*be 
made ont—for no correct returns were kept at first—that the gross amount of 
gold obtained by the three Companies up to tho 14th of March 1878 is 271 oz. 
9 dwts. 14 gmins: the average yield of gold per ton of quartz on all this amount 
has been 4’6 dwts.; and this gold has been sold at prices varying from Rs. 40 to 
Bs. 45 tho ounce. This low average yield is calculated on the whole absolute ton¬ 
nage of quartz extracted in Wyndd; but it is only fjtir to give the following 
averages foi^ each Company’s working:— . '■ 

* 

Alpha Company 769’6 tons gives 2'27 dwts. 

Wyp&d Prospecting Coiipany 99'85 „ „ 8‘02 „ 

Prince of Wales’ Company m 322 66 „ „ ID'S „ 

< 

Regarding the ' touch ’ of tho gold, I have only two quotations fj*om th^ Wyndd 
Prospecting Company, namelyIt varies much in quality, running from 6 J 
to 9; Mr. Orr values the worst at Rs 36 per ounce.” Mr. Orr, whose firm of 
jewellers in Madras has pu^hased most of tho Wynad gold, writes mo“ The 
gold is of good quality, better than sooga gold,' for which wp have paid Rs. 45 
per ounce.” 

The country around Dayvallah is much broken up into low grassy hills and 
ridges, varying in height up to 300 feet, on the summits and crosts of which tho 
quartz reefs generally occur, and tho valleys between those all lead into the 
great 2,000 feet deep Carcoor oherrum, or valley, of the Western Ghhts, or into 
the smaller cherruma to the west of Dayvallah. The mines of the original 
workers, or tho Korumber*excavations, and even those of the latest European 
explorers, have all been run into tho slopes of these small hills, or into tho sides 
of tho great cheiTum; but very few of these have been driven at the lowest levels, 
or from the beds of the streams between the bills. Indeed, I doubt whether any 
workings have been excavated below tho levels of thoso streams, except porlmps 
in the sides of the Corooor valley; and there is no known instance of shjiffcs hav¬ 
ing been sunk to tho depth of the permanently water-holding eountiy-roek,'below 
that zone of variablo thickness into which atmospheric influences are supposed to, 
extend. 

It is not here intended, after tho popular cry, to imply that mining ought to 
have been carried to any extraordinary depths, such as tho 7 or 800 feet levels (ji 
Anstralifii, wbwe working was in most cases only rendered necessary by the lodes 
having been Worked out to these depths; nop is it an ascertained rule that richness 


* Among uatirs goIdUamSfi, tkerv are orilinsrily three qnalitio* rf goM, of ahirh‘'sooga 
u Modtnin 
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of veins almost always increases with the dcptli; but it is almost certain' that 
displacement and non-oontinui^ of reefs must be expected in so much’bf the country- 
rook as is exposed to atmospheric influences, and those defects would of themselves 
be sufficient to prevent steady and successful mining being carried on to any great 
extent at all near the surface. Local displacement can of course, as a general rulo^ 
only have taken place near the surface; but as this surface in Wyn&d is a very 
uneven one, such breaks must bo expected in most of the ridges and knolls of 
tho* Bayvallah country, and to a much greater extent on the great slopes of 
the Gh4ts. There is oven a case in point in the Piince of Wales’ Company’s claim, 
whore, on tho east side of the ridge north of tlio Alpha works, a tunnel was driven 
with the expectation of cutting the northem course of tho Skull reef on the 
prevalent eastward dip, hut without success. Tt was then conjectured, from an 
outcrop of quartz on tho south slope of this ridge, that the reef dipped quite iu 
the opposite direction or westward, and a new tunnel was proposed.^ Tho reef 
shows very well on the top of the ridge, lying at a very low angle to the eastward, 
but it has a tendency to resume the higher^ nomial dip (26® to 30®) lower down 
tho slope. From all 1 could see, tho very low dip an tho summit of the hill appeared 
to bo duo to a sinking down of the roof on the woaihcK'd and denuded foot-wall, 
while the abnormal lie of tho outcrops of quartz on tho lower slopes is most likely 
attributable to local displacement of tho country-rook, very largo and old slides 
of decomposed gneiss being not at all unfroquoni in this part of the country. 

It has boon foTuid that the reefs continue to tho deep so far as workings have 
been'carried out; but as these are of little depth, tho country itself can only bo 
looked to for evidence of any value on this point. Certainly many of tho reefs 
can, on tho upland, bo seen to run deeper than the Skull roof; while outcrops are 
known to exist far down in the deep Ghat valleys, which to all appearance arc 
the continuations of roofs on the upland; and it seems hardly probable that roofs 
wliich are traceable*for miles in their strike can be so very limited is depth. 
There must, no doubt, be cases of thinning out, atid it may be so iu the case 
in question to some extent; but the evidence is fgainst this, for some part 
of the roof (slipped or %n situ) has boon struck in the last attempt to reach 
it; though, even if it had not been struck, there would have been no clear proof of 
its entire al>sence, considering that the tunnel has such a small section, and that 
roefis are often capricious within small ranges. But it is a most common expe¬ 
rience in this part of Wynid to find the reef outcrops much tumbled and slipped 
at various points among^the ridges in the upland; and seeing that here, well up 
the sides of the hdl in question, there arc large outcroiw of quartz in untoward 

* This WBA at the time of nty visit in Augnst last; but it appears that no further attonaiA was 
then made to strike the reef, all efforts having been directed to the raising of stone from anotheir 
more accessible part of the Skull reef. In tho last report of this Company it is stated that 
another endeavour was made at tho Prince of Wales’ reef so late as the 1st of January 1878$ but 
that as the old workings had completely fallpn in, it wss necessary to begin a fresh tunuul, ant! 
that the reef was only struck .ten days before their lease expired. The length of tho tunnel is 
given as 132 fwt from entrance and about 60 feet in depth from surface; but there are uo tuilLei 
details as to direction or position. 
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poaiiioiiii, one shoiving a wOsterl^ dip, I am the more inoUned to view <^e oaae 
oe one of dJaplocement, in preference to one of sudden absence of tbe reef altoge* 
ther over anj appreciable area. 

A further source of disappointment in the present system of mining may also, 
I think, lie in a possible mechanical distribution of some of the gold irregularly 
througliont the reefs by the mere percolation of water in this zone of varied 
decompositions; and that thus the gold may bo found not only nmre fitfully dis¬ 
tributed than is at times usual with the precious metal, but even to some extent 
washed out of the reef. Although there is no certain evidence that gold noay be 
thus distributed through reefs, the possibility of such a mechanical precess seems 
quite conceivable when the conditions of some of the reefs and their gold aro 
considered in conjunction with the effects of such an exceptionally moist cbmato 
as that of WynM, where the movement of water underground must be propor¬ 
tional to that on the surface. The quartz of many reefs, as far as is disclosed by 
the old excavations, and later by recent workings, particularly in the Skull reef, 
is much fissured and very often minutely, and even in part continuously, cavernous, 
or, again, quite/smmbling and ndtteu from having been so largely charged with 
sulphides, while the gold left is geumially in a minute state of division; and 
throughout this style of vein-stone there is tolerably free percolation of water in 
quite sufficient force to carry off minuto gold. In nearly all the old excavations 
which I examined, and some of these are at the base of the Dayvallah ridges, 
water was dripping freely from the exposed surfaces of quartz. Nearly all the 
long outcrops of the reefs are really just catch-surfaces for water; while the reefs 
themselves and their clayey selvages must be, in many instances, only so many 
channels for the flow of water through the zone of decomposed rock. Among 
other modes of occurrence, the gold is found in empiy cavities, once also ocenpied 
in, part by sulphides, which have left their impressions on the quartz; pr it is 
intimately associated with sulphides in partially filled cavities; or, again, it and the 
sulphides fill up such hollow^ In the first and second cases, more or less sul¬ 
phides have been removed, more generally by solution, but still to somo extent 
mechanically; most likely as fine ochre. The gold associated witii these was 
then either left behind, as is often the case, or it might, if minuto enough, have 
been carried along with the solutions, or subsequently, by the ever-recurring 
passage of water, to be caught again in favourable hoUows, or collected in and 
against the clayey casing,^ or gravitated to the plane of constant saturation, or 
finally, carried out altogether by springs in the Ghdts.* * 

With the possibility, then, of such a secondary distribution of port of the gold, 
and a«n extreme probability of encountering more or less disturbance of tiie reefs, 
in the ground within the reach of atmospheric influences, it becomes an import¬ 
ant question how far those influences may extend beneath the surface, or, in 

^ £rei)uent licbnest of casing and vall-rock, though gcnerdly accounted for by chemical 
acticb^ niajr be ih pert also due to this, as it were, secondary process of distribution; for there i» 
fn^a^ as well e* in the veins. 

V ffwor scale huterestiagr i JHurks upon the poesihle removal of gold by solution, see Bi^mondb 
9tetisties W«t of the Boeky Mountains (1871), p. 606. 
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other wcik[B» e^t ‘ffhftt ^efHih the plane of constpnt saturatioltima^ be supposed 
to Hew ii maj, all erents, be ooneluded from the old excavations in the 

.couhtry-rock, debru of vhic^ is still frequentlj found at their mouths, and 
from the lately> driven tunnels, which, were mostly in tough clay (decomposed 
felspathic gneiss), that vsoried decompositions penetrate throughout a gteat por- 
tion of the upland country to the loyel of lowest drainage, that is, occasionally for 
300 feet \ and on this it is reasonably inferrible that weathering extends nearly as 
deep again in the neighbourhood of the main upland streams, and far inward 
horizontally on or near the edgta of the Ghat slopes., Thus, arguing from the 
depth to which these influences extend on the upland, I should be inclined to 
look for the plane of constant saturation at 200 feet below, and 600 feet inwards 
from, the level of the edges of the Ghilts. Further inland, the vertical depth 
might be taken at 100 feei^ 

. At the same time it is, Ss has been shown by the late success of the Prince of 
Wales’ Company, always possible that rich finds may be met with, the theory of 
fltfhl secondary distribution even meeting this view within the zone of variable 
decompositioiis; but these will be at the best btt^ of importance ip small adven¬ 
tures, such as those which have up to the preseUt time been carried on in 
Wynid. , 

The Alpha Company opened up a laa’ge quartz * boil,’ or massed assemblage 
of veins, called the Skull reef, not far from the site of their machinery, the stone 
having been collected partly from the surface, and partly from fresh excavations 
in the old mines of the Korumbers. An adit was run,* without any careful con¬ 
sideration as to direction, into the west side of the hill, with the hope that the 
reef might be cut somewhere ahoiffc the lowest level of the old Korumber 
workings; but this was abandoned after a time^ This excavation showed, at any 
rate, that driving will not be a very expensive item in the gold industry, as the. 
rock is very largely weathered into a soft, more or less felspathic, clay, with 
occasional masses of undecomposed rock; but timbering is absolutely necessary 
to guard against the very frequent slipping of this Slay. Then, as there had 
always been a desire on the part of the Manager (Mr. Withers) to drive at the 
southern outcrop on the steep slope of the Ghat, a tunnel was run in for a short 
distance at ‘ Wrights’ level,’ though still at a considerable height above the 
limit of ^rmanent saturation, and well within the range of atmospheric influ¬ 
ences. It is, however, from the same Wrights’ lerel that the rich stone worked 
by the Prince of Wales’ Company was subsequently obtained. 

The w£^t of success in the operations of the Alpha Company may be attri- 
buted« 1 think in great part, to the following causes. First, bad selection of 
stone. That there is very good stone in the reefs of the Alpha concession is 
proved by the later crushings of the Prince of Wales’ Company. Second, un¬ 
systematic ^working of the reef or reefs, as exemplified in the fitful manner of 
taking stone from open quarries at the stir&ce and from the difierent drifts, aocordr 
ing as fancy led the authorities. Certainly better returns than those obtained 
might have resulted from one sieadily*pursued tunnel and side galleries ; while 
they could not have been worse than those got on the desultory plan of. woridog. 
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Tlurd, the propert amount of etono was novor either mined or crushod in tho 
Mmo estimated for a paying result. The engine was overeBti|;mted in its power, 
and the 15 stamps wore never worked at once; while the oalotdation was that, 
with 15 stamps, 15 tons of quartz could be crushed in the day’s work. As it is, 
according to tho returns supplied to me by tho Alpha Company, I find that had 
their work been at tho rate originally proposed, even under their small general 
average, tho wbrking of tho mine would not have been a failure, The cost of 
raising and crushing 7691- tons of quartz was Rs. 2,971-0-5; and taking tho 
value of their gold at Bs, 45 per oz., which is about what was paid for it, tho 
amqunt realised on 91 oz. 12 dwts. 23 grains, or about Bs. 4,224-0-0, leaves a voluo 
of Bs. 1,252-11-0 for other expenses, besides raising and crushing. It is true 
that parts of eight months were occupied in this crushing, but the work ought all 
to have been done in two months and a half, rockoidng 20 working days to tho 
month; and had tho work been propci’Jy done, it is almost certain that iho cost of 
raising and crushing would not have boon so high as it is sot down in fhcir table, 
the average cost of raising and crushing the quartz being Bs. 3'86 per ton, a* far 
too high rate for Wyndd mining , 

The next adventure is that of the Wyndd Prospecting Company, which has 
been carried on in a very '^mall way with the intention of making preliminary 
trials as to the paying capabilities of the reefs. The works are sitnated on tho 
edge of the Carcoor cherrum, near the ontfall of one of the minor streams of the 
Dayvallah country, so as to take advantage of the water-power, while the reefs 
worked are also close by. In the case of this undertaking also, tho mining has 
not boon systematic, nor has it boon carried to any depth in the billsido or down¬ 
ward. Of the reefs taken up by this Cofnpany, the Monarch was tried by a 
shaft and level drift run into the ftastom side of the hill through which tho reef 
.runs, but was given up at 65 feet, as the lode was not struck, as had boon expected, 
if the dip of tho roof had remained constant. Operations wore then confined 
to tho Hamlin, Boar, Korumber and Etacull reefs, where they crop out on the edge 
of the Dayvallah plateau,' or at tho top of tho northern slope of tho Carcoor 
cherrum, and where there is an extraordinary number of old shafts and excava¬ 
tions of tho old gold-diggers. It was from among the leaders of those reefs, in 
the soft decomposed felspathic gneiss, that lumps of quartz with visible gold 
associated with nests of limoniie wore obtained. « 

The Prince of Wales’ Tribute Company was started on a veiy small scale, 
perhaps more with the idea of keeping the gold industry before the public. Tho 
mines, machinery, &c., of tho Alpha Company were taken on a tribute for a 
certain period, and operations wero commenced with stone from the old quarries 
of the Alpha works. A commencement was also made on tho northern extension 
of the BkuU reef in a high hill between the works and Dayvallah village, but the 
exoavatioiiB wore stopped owing, as already stated, to tho reef not being struck 
ft the e:q)eoted dietance, though the search was afterwords resumed, and the reef 
fotmd just before tho lease had exjared. However, a persistent drive at Wrights’ 
xusulted in a duid* of rich stone, which continued to give good results, until 
ipfrieh last, whon tho operations were discontinued 
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The oapital of the three Oomi^anies hae thus been expended what iunst' be 
considered mere s^tohings' below grass, &om which o£ course it^wee always 
possible that local rich finds might have been secured; as it is, no rich shoot of 
gold was struck until tery lately, or until the capital and patience of the pioneer 
explorers was to all appearance worn out. It is evident however, from the latest 
reports of the working of the Prince of, Wales’ Company, that a rich vein has at 
length been struck, which may in its continued development fulfil all the promise 
of this new gold field. 

At the Alpha works, there is a stamping apparatus of 15 stamps, arranged 
in three batteries of the ordinary kind used in Australia, whence this one was also 
procured. The batteries are driven by a 15 (nominal) horse-power.locomobile, 
the fuel for which is obtainable in the forests close by. It is worthy of notice 
that this engine has never worked up to the power stated, various reasons,being 
given for this, as that it Was a secondhand English engine sent from Australia, or 
tha^the fuel was damp, lK>th of which reasons are presumably fair. There is no 
doubt of the deterioration of fuel, there being ho |heds for its storage, as should 
be the case in a climate like that of Wyndd. However, I am firmly convinced 
thiit such a costly item as fuel, even in Wynad, should nfever be included in a 
scheme for working the gold when there is water-power sufficient for the purpose. 

Prom the batteries, the crushed material is .passed over copper’ tables, 
mercury troughs, and blanket tables, after which the tailings are treated in a 
pulveriser. It was found, however, that complete extfaction was not effected 
in the pulveriser, or, a^ it might more properly be called, amalgamating pulveriser, 
for much float-gold and gold associated with sulphides, which ought to have been 
taken up by the mercury, passed away with the slime. A reverberatory furnace 
was then constructed, in which the tailings were roasted' and again pulverised, 
with somewhat better results; though even after this a perceptible amount of gold 
could always be shown by,washing, and secured by hand-rubbing with sodium- 
amalgam. It was at the same time found, and experience in the other workings 
has since verified this, that sodium-amalgam should bo used as much as possible, 
instead of simple mercury, in the extraction of Wyndd gold. In the pulveriser, 
the tailings are made to pass between the grinding wheels and the bevelled edge 
of the ciipular pan in which they revolve, while the mercury lies at the bottom 
of this edge, just below the grinding surfaces; and ihus the slime and sand are 
only ground finer, and then brought in contact with the mercury by agitation 
alone, which is not sufficient for amalg^amyition from &ese tailings, considerii^ 
that they are so largely made up of suJphidos and other ferruginous impurities; 
while with this, the mercury is so liable to “flour” and become granular, and thus 
incapable of taldiig up the minuter gold. Continued observation and experience 
show; that a process analogous to haud-rubbing in the washer’s dish is necessary 
for the saying of minute gold; hence the pulveriser should have the property 
of grinding the slime in intimate contact with the mercury, as in the otdinary 

> Those babies wore subseqneiitlj', as they should have bem in the first instance, coated with 
sodium-amal^m. 
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^wnulitn’ or else a mbbing apparatus should succeed it in the process of 
exitaetion. 

At the time of my last visit, the Alpha works were at a standstill, several 
repairs being in course of operation, and the engine waiting for some fitting to 
the boiler. The Manager, however, passed several samples of ordinary burnt 
tailings through the hand-process which clearly showed gold, only part of which 
was, however, taken up by even the sodium-amalgam, and there was always colour 
of gold to tlie last of the rubbing. 

The works of the Wynhd Frospectihg Company are planted a short distance 
down the slox)e of the Corcoor cherrum, and a wire rope, some 400 feet long, is 
stretched from the entrance of the galleries to Ihe works, along which the baskets 
of vein-stu^ are shot to a kiln, where the stone is burnt prior to being the more 
easily broken np and tipped into the feed-box. The machinery consists of a 
Husbaoid’s pneumatic stamper, driven by a turbine having a fall of about thirty 
feet of water, and capable of crushing half a ton in eight hours, the working 
of these being remarkably easy and constant, requiring only such care as a v^ell- 
trained nativq and his assistants can give. Prom ihe stamping box, the fine 
sandy slime posses over a series of two amalgamated copper tables, with a 
mercury trough at the end of-each, whence it flows by a spout to the top of the 
hollow vertical shaft of a grinding concentrator. The bottom of this shaft is 
screwed into a muUer (continuously hollow with the shaft), or inverted truncated 
cone, revolving inside of a fixed pan, the lip of which is level with the upper 
edge of the mnller. After passing down the shaft, the stufi is ground only in 
a very inefficient manner in the pan and then agitated, but not rubbed inti¬ 
mately with the mercury, which lies at the lowest level, or out of reach of the 
grinding surfaces. This defect might certainly be obviated to some extent by 
filling np the pan with a snflicient quantity of mercury; but this was not found 
practicable at these works; indeed, this apparatus was found to be of so little 
use either in grinding or concentration, that its employment was discontinued. 
To a certain extent, as ills name implies, this machine is a concentrator; for the 
gold and the auriferous sulphides must, perforce, remain at the bottom of the 
pan longer than the rest of the crushed material, which is carried away by the 
water; and in this way freer scope is given for amalgamating, but ofioctnal 
amalgamation, as far as Wynud. gold is concerned, is not secured by such poor 
grinding and agitation. ■ 

Thero is here, in fact, very much the same defect as in the Alpha machineiy; 
in both cases there is a machine wMck was expected to grind and amalgamate, 
but the grinding is only wel) done in the Alpha pulveriser, while no effectual 
amalgamation takes place in either apparatus. From the pan the stuff passes 
over a farther copper table into a transverse trough, with a further and last 
supply of mercniy. A horizontal pipe, the under-surffice of which is perforated, 
mss alojo^f near the bottom of this trough; water is turned on through the pipe 
udth ooxy^deraHo foro^ and by its rush among the materials at the bottom a 
violent agitation is caused, the lighter sand is driven off, and a partial concen- 
tvotaon is effeotod in contact with the mercniy. Beyond this, a farther series 
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of sloping bnddles and fiMed i>ft>iiglts interoept tho sulphides, until the tailizigs 
£sallf fall into the caiob-pit Here, also, it was found nooessazy to constmot 
a furnace for the roasting of the tailings, which were again passed through the 
whole process, commencing with the stamping box; the results were not satisfac¬ 
tory, though the tailiz^ clearly showed an appreciable quantity of gold, much 
of which, however, could not be saved by the apparatus provided. Ad usual, 
hand-grinding and amalgamation gave the best returns; and thus it is evident 
that* a rubbing machine ^ is required, in addition to a pulveriser. Two assa 3 rH 
of hand-ground tailings from the reverberatoiy fumaoe were very satisfactory, 
giving averages of 11‘66 dwts. and 6’12 dwts. to tho ton. Such roasted tailings 
as I saw at these works were all so stony and slaggy, that they appeared to havo 
been rather smelted than roasted, and were quite as hard as the original vein-stone. 
Authority on this point appears always to indicate a bright red heat as the limit 
of roasting, and that the roasted material can be broken up without such force 
being required as that of the stamper; though of course it should be submitted 
to \his, in order to reduce it sufficiently for the pulveriser. It is also advised * 
that tho tailings should be freely exposed to tho action of the atmosphere for some 
months in thin layers, and not piled np in pits, as is tho case in tho Wyn&d '#orks< 

The Prince of Wales’ Company, as already ^jated, made use of the Alpha 
mill; but fortunately the stono raised was rich enough to dispenso with extra¬ 
ordinary care in the concentration and amalgamation, which hardly could havo 
been arranged in the time allowed during the lease, or with the small capital 
at their disposal. IJndor this administration it wal found that the working- 
power of the driving engine was only sufficient for tho crushing of seven tons 
per diem, or about half the rate originally calculated on. 

The following tables arc from tho published returns of the Companies, or 
from returns which have been supplied to me by the Managing Directors; and, 
from my personal knowledge of all the gentlemen concerned, 1 believe that they 
havo furnished those returns with a firm determinrition to let the true talc of 
their efforts be known. Until lately, aH these efforts have been unattended with 
the success they deserved, and no gain has been made, except by the latest adven¬ 
ture, which has had the enormous advantage of working with machinery ready 
at hand. So far, the work of the latter Company has been crowned with what 
may be called a success; for, in November last, 50 .tons gave an average of over 
11, while, in December, 50 tons gave an average of 17 pennyweights, thus showing 
a decided tendency in the quartz to come up to my average, if not to exceed it. 

In the beginning of this paper, the average percmitago of gold is given for 
all the quartz mished, which is really the truest test of the capabilities of 
a g^ld-field; otherwise, between isolated and short operations of partietdar 
adventures, where a line be drawn from which an average should be reck¬ 
oned P But this generalisation for a vfhole field is obviously unfair to an 

^ Such a machine is described in the last edition of Baymond’s Mining Statistics West of tht* 
Bocky Monnthins. 

> Qaartz Operator’s Houd'book, Bandall, Kew Tork, 1871. 
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adveiitttro wMolt has giyen averages, for large quantities of stone, exceeding 
those'attained in the earlier trials. I would therefore here record a few data 
regarding the operations each of the Companies, collated from their tables 
so that the good points in each may be calmly weighed against tho general 
average referred to. 

The Alpha Company crashed, in about eight months, only 769*5 tons of quartz 
at a cost of Bs. 2,971>6>0 for raising and crushing, and obtained 91 oz. 12 dwts. 
12 grains of gold, giving an average of 2*27 dwts. This work, according to' the 
original estimate of 15 tons per diom, ought to have been done in two months 
and a haH, reckoning 20 working days in the month. 

The Prospecting Company crashed 99*85 tons, cost not given, in about 
eight months, and obtained 14 oz. 19 dwts. 19 grains, or an average of 3 dwts. At 
half a ton a day, the working-power of their stamper, this is a fair rate of work. 

The Pi^nce of Wales’ Company crushed 322*66 tons in a little over six 
months, cost not stated, and obtained 164 oz. 17 dvrts. 6 grains of gold, or an 
average of 10*5 dwts. Such work .ought to have been done in a little more tiian 
a month with the Alpha machinsiy at the originally estimated rate. 

Tfie average cost of raising and crushing one ton of quartz by tho Alpha 
Company was Rs. 2 and Rsr 185 respectively. Under the Prince of Wales’ 
Company, the charge for mining was Rs. 415, and supposably the same rate 
for crushing as with the Alpha. In both cases, these rates are far too high. No 
returns have been supplied as to these charges with the Prospecting Company; 
but, from the experimental way in which tho trials were naa^e, the cost of raising 
was probably higher than in either of tho other adventures, while that of crush¬ 
ing must have been proportionally low, considering that water is the motive- 
power employed. 

In all coses, time has been the most expensive item; the charges for super¬ 
intendence, pay of engine-drivers, permanent hands, and live-stock are far 
beyond any estimate which might have been proposed. For instance, in the 
account of expenditure one Company, the charges for those amount to 
Rs. 3,942-12-10 in nine months, when tho whole transaction, if properly organised 
and systematically carried on, even allowing for the delay consequent on putting 
the machinery in order, should have occupied, at the most, only half this time. 

. < TABLE I. 

Memo, of eight months* crushing^ Alpha Gold Company Limited, 


Total ;icld Average jwld Cootofrainng Cost of cnuhtiig 

Tons, oz.dwta.grs oz.dwtBgnH Bs. A.. P. Rs. A. F. 

99 8 12 0 0 1 17 172 0 0 126 1 6 

40 8 0 0 0 4 0 176 9 6 170 16 6 

] 269 24 6 12 0 1 19 291 14 0 314 3 6 


Toxaii. 

Bb. a. P. 

298 1 6 
347 9 0 

606 1 6 



1876. 


Seutcuaber 
Oember 
Kevembev ... 
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TABLE I,»—contmned. 

Memo, of eigM mowthe’ emehmg^lpka Gold Company j!/}»^2^^i^^ontinued. 


Honth. 

Qoartz 

crashed. 

i 

Xotol Tistd. 

Average yield. 

1 

Cost of raising. 

• 

Cost of onwhingr. 

TOfltr. 

1876 

i 

Tons. 

oz.dwt8.gre. 

o 

1 

m 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

Janttaiy 

176 

22 14 0 

' 0 2 14 

293 4 6 

269 0 6 

662 6 0 

February ... 

170 

17 12 10 

0 2 1 

328 8 0 

368 3 0 

096 11 0 

Marcb 

20 

3 19 16 

0 4 0 

182 6 0 

IIG 8 0 

298 8 0 

November* 


6 9 10 

0 19 22 

97 2 0 

06 0 0 

162 2 0 

Totai. 

mg 

91 12 23 

0 2 9 

1,641 11 0 

1,^9 11 0 

2,971 6 0 

• 


* C^hed at the works of the Projecting Company. 

TABLE II. 

Memo, of crushinga, Wyndd ProapectinfCompanfa worha. 


No. of 
titol. 

t 

Date of deaning up. 

• 

4 

Weight of stone 
crushed. 

Yield of gold. 

Bate pec tea. 

Bbmabxs. 


1876. 

Cwt. qrs. lbs. 

oz.dwts.grBj 

oz.dwts.grs. 


1 

6th October ... 

44 

0 

0 


0 

4 10 


2 

30th „ 

420 

0 

0 

2 17 21 

0 

2 18 


3 

11th November.. 

600 

0 

0 

3 6 6 

0 

2 16 


6 

29th „ 

185 

0 

0 


0 

1 0 

Not passed through arnal* 








A 

gamator. 

6 

4th December... 

36 

0 

0 

13 1 

0 16 0 

Picked stone; cost Es. 16 









per ton. 

7 

23rd „ 

360 

0 

0 

0 16 16 

0 

1 0 

Not passed through amah 









gamator. 

8 

28th . 

40 

0 

0 

0 4 3 

0 

2 13 

Stone rejected in trial No. 

6. 


1877. 






• 

1 

1 

9 

6th Januaxy ... 

176 

0 

0 

0 8 13 

0 

1 0 

Not passed through amal* 








gamator. 

10 

9th April 

160 

0 

0 

0 2 6 



Band-ground; burnt taiU 








mgs. 

11 

21st Augoet ... 

140 

0 

0 

3 16 0 


»*• 

Mr. Withers’ work and 








selection. 

12 

25th September.. 

90 

0 

0 

0 9 16 


• «« 

Tailings from No. 11 not 








burnt. 

13 

' 14th October ... 

108 

0 

0 

0 19 12 

0 

8 16 

Jacob, oaroenter’s, work; 
cost Es. 7 per ton. 



1,997 

0 

I 

14 19 19 

0 

3 0 
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Meeordi of the Geological Survey of India, 
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TABLE III. 


Memo, qf aeeays, Wyndd J*ro^cting Company*a mrha. 


Amuts ostivoianrcw. 

Assats, vasxovs. 

TTciglit * 

Yield pei ton. 

* 

Bsiuaxs. 

Weight. 

! 

Yield per ton. ; 

Bhia»b. 

lbs. 

02. 

dwt. 

grs. 


lbs. 

02. 

dwt. 

glB. 

4 

h 

0 

6 

7 

Cateb-pit, not burnt, „ 

112 

0 

9 

0 

Average of 200-toa 










beap. English assay. 

12 

0 

3 

21 

Catch'pit, burnt 

0 

0 

0 

0 


10 

0 

4 

20 

il^nket, not burnt ... 

10 

0 

j 

9 

8 

Same stuff, Withers’ 
assay. 

10 

0, 

4 

18 

Buddie, burnt 

10 

0 

2 

9 

Sameatuff, Korumbei’s 

40 

0 

11 

16 

Beverberatory furnace, 





assay. 





hand'ground 

6 

1 

3 

0 

Borumber's a^say, 

112 

0 

3 

8 

Beverberatory Airnace, 





Boar reef No. 2. 





not ground 

5 

0 

10 

0 

Eornmber’s assay. 

112 

0 

6 

3 

Beverberatory furnace, 





Bear reef No. 1. 





band-ground .. 

18 

0 

2 

12 

Eornmber’s assay. 

1 

0 

1 

7 

Blanket t&ilings, Eng- 


1 



sand from trials. 





lieb assay 

9 

1 2 

5 

0 


1 

0 

1 

b 

Catob-pit tailings, Eng- 










lish assay 

27 

1 

0 

0 

t 

1 



« 







TABLE IV. 

Memo, of crushings, J^rime of Wales* Company Limited. 


Uoinn. 

Qnartz 

crashed. 

Total yield of 
gold. 

Avoraire yield 
per ton 

Total cost of 
mining. 

Average ooet of^ 
mmisg 1 too. 

Average cost of 
ornehmg 1 ton. 

1877. 

Tons. 

% 

02 . dwt. grs. 

02 . dwt. grs. 


Bs. A. F. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs. A. F. 

August l7th ... 

I 







September 

wsmm 

14 10 0 

0 2 18-6 


362 7 0 

3 7 8 

1 13 9* 

October 13tb ... 

11 







November ... 1 

12-00 

i 1 6 12 

0 2 5 

1 


6 0S 


Ditto 


29 9 0 

0 n 19 

< 




December .. 

6000 

41*6 0! 

0 16 12-25 

1 




1878. 




1 

1 

1 926 12 6 

6 14 8 


January 


77 9 18 

0 14 21-6 

1 




February 22nd .. 

200 

mtm 

0 8 0 

J 




Total ... 

322-66 

164 17 6 

0 10 12 

1,600 1 0 

4 15 4 

1 13 9. 


oz. Bs. A. P. 


of gold in qnartz sold in November, about 4’S5 175 0 0 

iDStto ' ditto December, „ 4 166 4 0 

j, Ditto ditto Jany. & Peby. „ .» 23 920 0 0 

• Average price of gold &om emshingB, pot ounce . 41,10 8 

* FmivnuxIL aTeragi*, taken Ironi Table 1, of Al].iba Company's lesnlts. 
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NotBS 05 I'HB BifBSSBNTATITBS 07 TBB UfPJBB 0OKDWANA SbBIBS IN TbIOHINOPOLT 

ANO NsLi^OBBrKiSTNA DiSTBioil, BT R. Bbocb Footb, F.G.S., Geological Sur¬ 
vey of India* 

The following notes on the most southerly group as yet known of ‘^phtAt beds” 
belonging to the upper division of the great Gondwana series, will be foiond to 
supplement veiy considerably the information given iby Mr, H. F, Blanford about 
the “Ootatoor plant beds’* in his very interesting Memoir “On the Cretaoeona 
and other Boolb of the South Arcot and Truddnopoly Districts.”' 

These bedSf which crop out from belowr the western boundary of the main 
area of the cretaceous rocks, were worked out by Mr. H. F. Blanford when in 
charge of the Madras PaHy of the Geological Surv^ of India in the year 1858, 
1869 and 1860. They were re*exammed by me in the autdmn of last year (1877), 
with the object of comparing them more closely with the various other groups of 
ropks of similar age which had since then been mapped during the progress of the 
Survey work northward, along the coast, into* the Godavari valley. 

The plant remains which characterise these bbds, and the discovery of which 
first led to the separation of the “plant beds” from th^ overlying lithologically 
similar cretaceous series, were discovered by the h?te Mr. Charles M. Oldham, to 
the east of Ootatoor village, and were shortly afterwards recognised by Dr. 
Oldham, then Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, as identical 
(in part) with the species occurring so numerously in the Bajmahal beds of 
Bengal, and with some of the fossil plants discovered in the oolitic beds of Cutch. 

The Ootatoor plants were mostly referred to the genus Palceozamia, one of the 
Oycadeous family; and this is the only name mentioned by Mr, Blanford, presum* 
ably because none of the others had then been determined. The plants, though 
often so favourably fossilised that very delicate markings are perfectly preserved, 
are almost always very fragmentary in character—often mere shreds of the original 
plants. ^ 

The beds occur in six small detached patches, which all rest directly on the 
very uneven surface of the gneiss, and form a line running norih-east-by-north to 
Bouth-west-by-south, the extreme ends of which are fifteen miles apart. 

As Mr. Blanford has given but little detailed information as to the variefy of 
beds, the following sections wUl be found useful for comparison with other 
sections elsewhere. Lists of the fossils obtained by me will also be given further 


on. 


I,— Sections op thb NaigoiiTtm Patch. 
Section No. 1 (in deacending order). 

16. Blown and purple sandstones with obscure plant remains, 
14. Clays and shales, buff, light-brown ) 

18. Ditto ditto, drab, white and buff 
18. Sandy shale, hard, purple and brown, 

11. I^udes and clays, buff and whitisb, with knnkm. 

10. ShaJes, gritty, feimginous. 


* Memoirs of the Qedlogieal Survey of India, Vol. IV, Ft. 1,1. 
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9. Sltales, witJi fine chy in nests. 

8. Ditto ditto, buff, diab and white, with teddish yellow, gritty partings. 

7. Ditto sandy, grey and drab, with clay gtdls. 

6. Ditto ditto, grey, white and huffy. 

6. Sandstones, xoicaoeons, grey, reddish, thick*bedded, dip 10^ to 12° east. 

4. Shales sandy, white drab, grey. 

5. Ditto ditto, buff, drab, red, dip 46* north-east. 

2. Gritty beds, with much kunkur. 

1. Silt, clayey, mottled white and red. 

Gneiss. 

This sectioii extends over a distance of 900 paces along the lane running east from 
Naicolum village. 

Section No. 2, 

10. Shales and days, micaceous, grey, white, drab, pale buff, brown, with plant 
remains. 

9. 'Shales, gritty, brown. 

8. Ditto, micaceous, drab. 

7. Clays, white, grey. * 

6. Grits, micaceous. ' 

6. Shales, gritty^ micaceous, with kunkur. 

Gap in section. * 

4. Grit, hard, grey, calcareous. 

8. Shales, grey and white. 

2. Grit, brown. 

1. Boulder bed. ' 

• Gbeiss. ' 

This section is seen in the small rain gully running north-east from the extreme 
southernmost point of this plant-bed area. The few plant remains found in this 
section were all obtained in No. 10. Amongst these were a fairly well preseirved 
specimen of part of a frond very nearly allied to (if not identical with) Otozamites 
ahhreviaim and a pinnule of TtUophyllum acvtifolkm. The other plant remains 
were undeterminable, grasi^-looking stalks. Mr. H. F. Blanford describes the 
plant beds here as abounding in Zaniias, so probably he had the good luck to 
hit upon particular beds rich in fossils which escaped me, though 1 searched very 
carefully for them. His description gives no clue as to what part of the scries he 
found the fossils in. 

From section No. 1,1 obtained nothing recognisable on cursory examination, 
and was pi^vented by bad weather from making a closer search. 

II. —Sections in' the Ootatoor-Tbrant Patch. 

Both ends of this patch of the plant beds proved themselves rich in fossil 
remains, representing a considerable number of genera characteristic of the 
Bajmahal flora. The following section No. 3 gives a good idea of the succesaiou 
of beds in the ^uthem part of the patch ; 

Seetiofi So. 3. 

23. Gritty sandstones, grey, massive. 

22. IHtto, ooiurse, ferruginoaB, puxple to brown, rolling. 
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21. Gritty «uidBtom>8» uid riialM, |^ey« altornatibg. 

20. Ditto, ilrnff and drbb, fidee bedded. 

19. IMito, grey and wWitwb grey, flaggy. 

18. Shales, gritty, grey, drab. 

17. Gritty sandstones, ooarse, ferruginous. 

16. Ditto, buff, false bedded. 

15. « Ditto, grey, drab. 

14 Shalos, sandy, drab. 

* 13. D|tto, white, grey, huffy. 

12. Gritty sandstones, brown, flaggy, with a few pebbles. 

11. Ditto, false bedded. 

10. Conglomerates and sandstone (local), with red clay in galls and lenticular 
patches. 

9. Pebble and boulder bed (local). 

8. Sandstone, gritty, buff, brown. 

7. Ditto, ferruginous. 

• Small fault. 

6. Grit, shaley, drab. •* 

6. Conglomerate, gritty, ferruginous, enclosing gneiss pebbles. 

4 Grit, fine light-colored, enclosing boulders. ^ 

3. Ditto, coarse, ferruginous. ^ 

2. Ditto, fine bedded, shaley, brown, buff, pinkish. 

1. Boulder bed. 

• Gneiss. 

The direction of this section is, roughly speaking, from west-south-west to east- 
north-east, and the length about one-third of a mile. The dip is easterly, but shifts 
several points northward and southward with tho rolling of the beds. The 
average dip is from 12* to 15,® but varies a good deal in parts. The plant 
remains were mostly obtained from beds Nos. 13 and 14s l>iit a few also from a 
thin bed of clayey red sandstone, a little distance south of the section locally 
underlying No. 11. 

The fossils obtained at the Terany end of this patclf of plant beds were found 
in the materials excavated in sinking two new bowries in the paddy flat im¬ 
mediately east of the villages. As the beds are nearly horizontal, their base is 
obscured by the water in the wells; but they are probably low down in the series, 
as they lie close to the gneiss boundary. 

The fossiliferous rock is a fine shaley micaceous*sandstone of deep buff colour, 
and unfortunately rather friable, so that the impressions of the plants are very 
easily effaced. They will be enumerated further on. ^ 

III.— The (Ka-ukay) Kari Patch. 

A good section of the western end of this patch is formed by a nullah which 
drains into the tank north-east of Terany. 

Sedton No. 4. 

16. Grit, pnrple (overlaps on to the gneiss). 

15. Shales, drab and huff and grey, mottled. 

14 Ditto, sandy, buff, 4dth Jarge concretions. 
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18. Griti with band of caleareoaB eonoreiaonB, some quite giitigr. 

18. SbalBB, gtey and buff. » 

11. Ditto, buff, veddisb. with gritty paxtings, locally. 

1(X Griiv hnrd. puiple. brown. 

9. CaloateouB ooneretionB, band of, with much kunkur* 

8. Sbalee. sandy or day^, buff, yellow, grey, white. 

7. Grit, bard, purple, orange. 

tt. Shales, clayey, grey, white, with bands of fermi^ouB concretions. 

6. Grit, hard, purple, brown. « 

4. Ditto, mottled (with gneiss pebbles). 

3. Ditto hard, thin>bedded, orange and purple. 

2. Shales, dayey and sandy, grey, mottled, with sandstone partings. 

1. Grit, semi-compact, mottM, purple, bnl^ orange, grey and white, with fragments 

of felspar, ferruginons concretions, and much kunkur. 

Gneiss. 

The Buccesmou of the beds in the upper or northern part of the section is obscure, 
but they seem to succeed each ojhor regularly, and to abut against the gneiss, 
which here rises in a steep hank. The minoral character of the different beds 
changes so rapidly, that it is voiy difficult to trace them with certainty where the 
sections are mot very and distinct. 

A little to the east of the section thebasemeni bed is of a bright blood-red 

with grey and white speckling^and the representative of No. 3 on rich red or purple 
grit. The boulder bed, so characteristic elscfwhore, does not occur in this seotiou. 

Fossils are not numorons in this part of the Kari patch; the only one found 
by me ■was a rather fine frond of OtozcmiteSf procured from the buff shale bed 
No. 8. 

IV.—The CooDicATO-KuLLPAtoT Patch. 

The greatest development of the boulder bed at base of the plant series is to 
he seen to the north-west of Coodicaud, and here, as near Ootatoor, the included 
boulders are greatly decoxAposcd. The spaces'between the boulders are occupied 
by a fine silt of huff or brownish yoUow colour. Tho following section of the 
lower part of tho series was observed in a rain gully east of lyalnr (Aiyalur) : 

Section No. 8. 

6. Grit, greenish, yellow. 

6. Ditto, ditto and drab. 

4. lamOBtone, coarse concretionmy, duU-brown, with badly presorted tracoB of plants. 

8. Grit, buff. , 

, 2. Grit, siHiy, buff, with much kunktu*. 

‘ 1. Doulder bed, ■with buff silt. 

The imjuressions of plants in the limestone are not recognisable. The beds roll 
about at low angles, but have a general low dip south-eastward. The upper bed 
ie ooretnd by cotton soil, which extends for a considerable distance eastward. 
I^rther to tto north-eiiBt the plant series is more fully exposed in nhmerous deep 
! ;i!nau ifolliM, and shows, as pointed out by Mr. Blanford, altemations of mica- 
i "temn shaUes and gr^ s&ndstones and grits with gredt gritty calcareous oonoretions.” 
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The dip is eastward or north-eastward at angles from 8“ or 1(P up to J5® and 20. ** 
Plant remains are rare; Mr. Blanford failed to find anj, bnt Mr. Oldham was more 
fortunate; and I too succeeded in finding some in two beds. In the first pase, the 
matrix was a rather coarse friable micaceous shale, and the remains neither 
characteristic nor presolryable. In the second case, a fine-grained, rather softj 
huffy-brown, sandy shale near the base of the series yielded well preserved, but 
fragmental^, remains of Pierophyllym sp., of Ptilophyll/um ewtclimse ? 'and 
Anghpteridivm spatJmlatum, besides a Cycadeous (f), fruit and stalk-like frag-* 
mentsk 


V.— The Disputed Beds at Maravator. 

' According to Mr. H, P. Blanford’s views, no true plant beds ocOur northward 
of the Coodicaud-KuUpaudy patch just described, but, according to Dr. Oldham’s 
views, another patch of them occurs about a mile to the north of Maravatur 
(M^raviatoor of Sheet 79). Mr. H. F. Blanford contended strongly that the 
latter beds were really of cretaceous age, though petrologically very like the true 
plant beds further south; and based his contention mainly on the ;fact that he 
could “ not find any remains of plants,” while the stratigraphical relations of the 
disputed beds and the overlying Ootatoor beds apfieared to indicate conformity 
and true sequence. Dr. Oldham, on the other han^ insisted that he had dis¬ 
covered true Rajmahal plants in these disputed be* in 1859, and again when he 
revisited the place in 1861. 

The results I obtaiped after a most careful examination of this disputed patch 
of ground compel me to adhere to Dr. Oldham’s view, that it is an extension of 
the true plant beds. Plant remains do unquestionably occur in several of the 
beds near the gneiss, together with impressions and casts of a small bivalve 
shell. The plant remains are, it is true, very ill preserved and quite fragmentary, 
but patient searching yielded a number of specimens which admit of approxi¬ 
mate determination; and these represent some of the commonest forms in the 
undisputed plant beds of Terany and Ootatoor. Had not found these plant 
remains, I should have sided with Mr. Blanford, for the stratigraphical evidence 
of a break is wanting. 

The fossil plants that are recognisable in the specimens I Drained are various 
fronds of Angiopteridivm, a fragment of a fern very near to Sphenopteris, and 
fragments of Ptilophyllvm, Maerotaniopteris ovata {?), and JDidyozamites, I have 
sent up 19 specimens of plants in all to our Museum from Maravatur, and should 
have sent many more but that they had crumbled into dust, owing to the cases 
they were packed in having, together with much of my most valuable luggage, as 
despatch-box, book-box, gun-case, &c., been soaked in a tank for some while through 
the cleverness of a cartman. As will be readily understood, when the identity of 
the source of the materials of which both the plant beds and overlying cretaceous 
rocks are formed is considered, there is a very strong petrological resemblance 
between many of the beds in both formations. There is quite as g^at a variofy 
in mineral character and colour among the members of the plant-bearing aeries as 
in a similar thickness of deposits in the Cretaceous group. To my mind, they 
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are fcy no means so monotonons in composition or colonr, as compared to the 
cretaceous rooks, as Mr. Blanford’s desoripfaon would lead one to believe.^ 

The position ocKsnpied by the several patches of Bajmahal beds now described 
is quite analogons to that of the various other patches occupied by them aloi^ 
the coast as .far north as the neighbourhood of Bllore in the G-odavari district. 
There‘is also very strong resemblance in the petrological character of these beds 
with many of those occurring in the Chingleput, ISTellore, and Kistha districts, 
as wiU be pointed out further on. Many beds in those districts are unquestion¬ 
ably of marine origin, as proved by the fossils they enclose; and such beds enclose 
also numerous plant remains in no wise difEerent in kind, or in state of preserva¬ 
tion, from those not associated with marine remains. This tlirows a doubt on 
the assumption, that all the Rajmahal beds in Trichinopoly district are of fresh¬ 
water origin. Except the negative evidence from the absence of marine fossils 
from such beds, there is no ground for supposing such beds to be of fresh-water 
origfin; and this latter supposition requires a total rearrangement of the geogra¬ 
phical conditions which may, from recent analogy, be supposed to have existed 
at that period. When Mr. Blqnford wrote his Memoir, it is true none of these 
other Bajmahal formations were known or suspected to be of marine origin; his 
deduction therefore of 'their fresh-water .origin was natural. 

The discovery of a marine fauna in the southern representatives of the 
Upper Gondwana series wA first made by myself when surveying the Sri- 
permatur area west of Madras in 18G3. From the nature of the plants there 
discovered in the same beds of (white or grey) shales with the marine remains, 
no doubt could remain of their formation being truly of Bajmahal age. Since 
then still more strikingly marine beds have been discovered containing Bajmahal 
plants, e. g., the Ragavapuram shales in the Godavari district by Mr. King, 
Deputy Superintendent, Geological Survey of India (in 1874) ; also the Vemd- 
varam shales in Nellore district (by myself in 1876) ; and the Budavada shaley 
calcareous grits also in Nelloro district (found by me in 1876). The northerly 
extensions of the two la.* ter formations into the Kistna (Gnntoor) district are 
also of marine origin, and so, too, are the plant-bearing beds further south in the 
Nellore district at and around Kandullur. 

The nature of the small bivalves found in the “ disputed beds ” at Maravatur 
baa not. yet been determined critically; but they look to mo, if I may trust my 
memory to that extent, very ipuch like some minute shells that I found in some 
of the plant beds north and south of Kandullur, associated with other unques¬ 
tionably marine shells. 

In his interesting paper “ On the Age and Correlation of the Plant-bearing 
Series of India,” read by Mr. H. F. Blanford before the Geological Society (of 
London),* he speaks of “beds with marine fossils intercalated with them” (the 
plant beds); this is not corr^t, for there is no separation of the beds. Where the 
marine fossils occur, plant remains occur also, and often in the same hand speci- 
; men; and these plant romains are precisely in the same condition, and fossilised 

'' * Memoirs, Or. S. I., vol. ir, p. 42. 

• * Qaar. Joom. Gaol. Soc., rol. XXXI, p. 610,1876. 
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in the same way, as those oconrring in other shale beds, where marine fossils aro 
not found. This association of the plant and animal remains occurs also, and 
very markedly, in the shaley beds at Vemivaram (in Nellore district), and farther 
north in the Kistna district. 

I confess it appears to me to be unnecessary to imagine that any of the beds 
are of fresh-water origin, simply because of the absence of marine fossili from 
some of them, when they abound in other beds intimately associated with, and 
perfectly conformable to, the former. A change of level and of other geographi¬ 
cal circumstances, so great as to replace the sea by a lake, or large river, or vi^oe 
versd, is one of such magnitude, that it would surely produce some stratigraphical 
discordance of corresponding import. Ifo such discordance is traceable in any 
of the numerous patches of Upper Gondwana plant beds that I have now seen. 
The absence of marine fossils from some of the beds should therefore, I submit, 
be explained in some other way. 

I 

»For the sake of comparison, I give below several sections from the more 
northerly patches of Upper Gondwana rodks.^ The first of these occurs in 
the bunks of the Naggery river at Chittapuram, a little below the junction 
with the Tritany river, in North Arcot district. The Isamo beds occur in both 
banks, but they arc best seen in the right, or .south, bank. The succession 
of beds in downward succession is the following :4I. 

8. Laterite and quartzite shingle bed. 

7. Quartzite shingle, with sandy matrix. 

6. Gritty friable sandstone with shaley and kunkury layers; the gritty parts 
much false-bedded. 

5. Quartzite shingle, with sandy matrix. 

4. Friable sandstones, with plant remains. 

3. Coarse shingle, matrix of sandy clay. 

2. Clays, light brown grit, with bands of sandstone and plant remains. 

1. Boulder bed, resting on the gneiss which shows ^ little to the west. 

The plant remains were obtained from the corresponding beds on the north 
bank of the river. They consisted of a small, but broad, loaf, closely resembling 
Macrotfeniopteris ovata, from No. 4 of which several specimens were found, and 
of fragments of fronds of Dictijazamites and IHilophyllvmj from No. 2, 

Tho sections noafr Sripermatur are such very shallow ones, that they afford 
but little material for comparison. The best perhaps is that seen in the Kam- 
bam Kal (a channel feeding tho great Sripermatur tank), about half a mile west 
of the Engineer’s bungalow. The beds exposed are—> 

5. Lateritic sands, with quartzite implements. 

4. Shales, pure white, compact—the “ plant beds.” 

3. Grits, yellowish, coarse, with shaley partings, much false-bedded, very friable. 

2. Shales, sandy, micaceous. 

1. Sandstones, gritty, white and greenish, grey, friable. 

The last section that I will quote from the Sripermatur area occurs at Vatam- 
bakam (Vautambanum of Sheet 78) in the southern paii of the area, whore a 
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small headland some 30 feet high juts out from below the Oragidam laterite 
plateau. The beds here seen are— 

13- Laterite gravel, with quartzite pebbles. 

X2. Clay, white sandy, with concretionary lateritic ironstone. 

11. Grit, friable, coarse brown, buff and whitish, with shale and sandstone partings, 
passing down into— 

10. Sandstone, brown and reddish-brown, compact, lateritic and shaley. 

9. Sandstone, buff, very fissile and shaley. 

8. Clay, sandy, white and pale buff, rather friable with plant remains. 

7. Sandstones, shaley, purple and buff with clayey partings. 

6. Shale, sandy (local). 

6. Clay, white. 

4. Sandstone, shaley, purple at top, buff below. 

3. Clay white. 

2,. Sandstones, thin-bedded, buff, more gritty and purple at top. 

1. Shales, sandy, whitish, friable. 

The plant remains in No^8*are numerous and well preserved, but very 
difficult to secure, owing to the very friable nature of the matrix. Among the 
fossils were two or thrSte species of Ftilophyllum and Amjiopteridhm. 

There is nothing in the Trichinopoly plant beds that resembles the hard 
compact shale variety which dCcurs at several places in the Sripermatm' area. 
In texture and lustre this shalfi is sometimes almost poreellanic, and when 
fossiliferons contains thfr best preserved remains found. A siuiilar variety is 
common at Vemaveram in the north-eastern comer of Neflore district. Hero it 
is, however, never quite so hard as the hardest forms seen near Sripermatur, but, 
like them, shows the fossils enclosed in a high state of preservation. 

Most of the fossils found in the Sripermatur area and at Vemfivaram aro 
covered by a thin film of colour, either red or purple, more rarely brown or black, 
which does not extend to the surrounding shale or sandstone, so that the organ¬ 
ism is strikingly set off.« It is very rare for the colour to extend beyond the 
limits of the organism. This colouring is much less frequent in the Trichinopoly 
specimens. The vegetable fossils from all the Upper Gondwana formations on 
the Coromandel coast agree in being very fragmentary, however well preserved 
they may be in other respects. They were evidently swept out to sea in some 
condition, and speedily imbed^Jed before decay attacked them. 

The Trichinopoly patches show many fewer argillaceous beds than do the more 
northern ones, especially those in the neighbourhood of Madras and of Guntoor; 
this may be due in great measure to the different mineral character of the mass 
of the gneissic rocks which yielded the materials of which these younger rocks 
were built up. Both opposite the Madras and Guntoor Upper Gondwana 
areas, coarse, highly felspathic granitoid gneiss constitutes the main mass of the 
countiy over many hundred square miles, while the bulk of the gneissic rocks 
formiug the Patchamallays, the high lands which yielded great part of the 
jjfiatemls of the Trichinopoly beds, arc pre-eminently silicious and ferrugi* 
houa. 
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Of th© sections to be seen in the patches of Upper Gondwana rocks occurring 
on the borders of the Nellore and Kistna districts, two only are worth special 
notice; for, as a rule, the beds are so little exposed, that it is impossible to trace 
their succession with any certainty. This is due in part to the very slight eleva¬ 
tion of the area they occupy, much of it being hardly raised above the general 
level of the band of coast alluvium, in part also to the very great thickrifess of 
cotton soil which extends far and wide over all the older formations. The two 
best«sections are the Vemdvaram section (only 8 miles from the coast and 12 
miles north-east-by-north of Ongole) and the Boodavadah section, 11 miles to 
the north of the former. In neither section are the uppermost beds seen, being 
obscured by the coast alluvium and superincumbent cotton soil. The exposed 
beds are, in downward succession,— 

9. Shales, purple. 

8. Do., bulFy. 

7. Do., softish, brown, white and purple. 

6. Do., bard, with red and brown sandstone partings. 

6. Do., do., partly flaggy, variegated. > 

4. Sandstone, parting. ^ 

3. Shales, thin, flaggy, bufE and white, rather hard, “ fish bed.” 

2. Do., sandy, mottled. > 

1. Sand-stoncs, shaley, buffy in colour. 

The base of the section is also obscured by cotton soil, but about a mile to the 
west, softish gritty sandstones are seen resting on a hummocky granite gneiss, 
analogous to pax’ts of jthe boulder beds forming the base of the Ootatoor plant 
beds in so many places. Some of these gritty sandstone beds abound in frag¬ 
mentary plant remains, impressed in red colour on the friable sui’facc. Among 
the impressions many are not determinable, but perfectly recognizable fragments 
of Bictyozawitea (a small form) are very numerous amongst the others. A series 
of these was sent up in 1876, but from the great friability of the sandstones it 
is very possible they did not bear the journey. Except in the coarser character 
of the rock, the general appearance and mode of occuri’encc of the fossils from 
these bottom sandstones are a good deal like those of the fossils found at Terany 
in Trichinopoly district. 

The second section in the Hellore-Kistna ground, to be quoted for comparison 
with the Ootatoor plant beds, occurs at Bndavada in Nelloro district, 25 miles 
north-north-east of Ongole, and 31 miles west-north-west of the travellers’ bun¬ 
galow at Inkolu on the old Madras-Guntoor road. This section seems to take in 
the whole of the Upper Gondwanas in this region, but is not by any means as 
distinct as might be wished, and I offer it as an approximation to the truth and 
as liable .to possible modification hereafter. The section is based upon the results 
of examination of a series of wells, supplemented by a few poor outcrops and 
small stone pits. The obscurity is due to the great thickness of cotton soil over 
the eastern half of the section. 

The section which extends from half a mile west of Budavada (Boodhawadah 
of Sheet 76) runs due east for the first half of its length, and then turns north-east 
up to tho village of Pavulur, the total length being 2^ miles. The series of beds 
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here seen, and which I divide into three groups, is thus arranged in downward 
succession 


PjtvnuiB Gboup 
VEMAVi^BAH GbOCP 


Budavada Group 


9. Sandstones, friable, coarse reddish-brown. 

8. Do., hard, greenish-black, calcareous, slightly shelly 
weathers grey or brown. 

, 7. Do., friable, drab, pale brown. 

». 6. Shales, various, hard and soft, mottled in parts, generally light 

grey in colour. , 

^ 5 . Sandstones, gritty, calcareous and full of shells, rather hard and, 

I tough when fresh. 

4. Do., shaley, friable, drab, buffy. 

3. Do., hard, brown, alternating several times with shaley 

beds. 

2. Do., massive, hard, brown. 

1. Do., pebbly, outcrop much weathered. 

Gneiss 


The general dip is easterly, at yarying and generally vciy low angles, fteds 
Nos. 4, 5, 6»and 8 contain marine shells; Nos. 5 and 6 contain plant remains as 
well, and No. 9 plant remains only. 

The Vernavaram stiales, X believe to be represented by the shales No. 6, and 
these latter do not differ much, as far as seen, from many of the softer beds in the 
Vemivaram section, and they resemble many of the shales in the Ootatoor gnnip. 
The shelly sandstones, No. 6, are utterly unlike anything as yet known in any 
of the other Rajmahal an)as throughout India. ^ 

Whether the three groups into which the plant beds of the Nellore-Kistna 
area here show themselves to be naturally divisible can bo correlated with the 
three groups Mr. King has established for the Upper Gondwanas of the Goda¬ 
vari district remains to be seen, when the flora and fauna of the more northerly 
series shall have been worked out. I am inclined to doubt it at present. Of 
the petrological agreements there can of course bo no doubt, but the palroonto- 
logical evidence of the iffbst important plants, and of the very interesting crusta¬ 
cean of the genus Bryon which I discovered at Vemavaram, appear to mt* to 
indicate that the Vemavaram group is of the same age, and not newer than 
Mr. King’s Golapilly sandstones in the G-odavari district, which Dr. Feistmantel 
regards as a true Rajmahal formation. I look upon tho Vemavaram group as 
the true marine representative of the Rajmahal fonnation proper. My reasons 
for so thinking 1 will not discuss here at length, but reserve them for a fuller 
account of the Nellore-Kistna Upper Gondwana groups, which I am now engaged 
upon. 

None of the “ plant bed” areas of the Madras Coast has been exjiaustivoly 
searohed, and further research may yet add largely to their floras and faunas; 
but such further research is not. likely to be undertaken by members of tho Geo- 
logit^ Survey, at any rat© for a very long time. The collections we now posses.s 
nitist therefore for the present be assumed to represent fairly tho real contents 
of the several groups of beds. By means of the rough lists of fossil plants from 
Ootatoor group of patches severally, the Sripermatur area generally, and 
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Vemdvaram and Budavada severally, which I give below, the respective floras ^ 
may be compared roughly. 

A few facts concerning the distribution of the leading plants which the mere 
lists do not show may be pointed out in conclusion of my notes. DidiyozamAtes 
is a genus very rarely found in the Ootatoor group of beds; it is rather more fre¬ 
quently met with in the Sripermatur area, but by no means a commori plant 
there; at Vernavaram, on the contrary, it is one of the moat numerous, and 
shows considerable varieties of form and size. Atigiopteridium spaihalatum is 
very common at Terany, and occurs in most of the other Ootatoor localities; it is 
rather uncommon in the Sripermatur area and one of the rarest forms seen at 
VemAvaram. The form most peculiar to the Sripermatur group, where it occurs 
frequently, is one I take to be a Conifer hitherto undescribed. This form, which 
has some resemblance in the arrangements of the leaflets on the stalk to TttxUes 
tenerrimus, Feistmantel, figured in the Flora of the Jabalpur Group, but gi’catly 
exceeds that species in size, is very rare at Vemdvarara, and was not found at all 
in %/ny beds of the Ootatoor area. EcMiiostrohus rajmdhalmsis is numerously 
and remarkably well developed at Vem4varam:,it is rare in the Sripermatur 
area, and absent from the Ootatoor plant beds. Similarly the genus Ptero- 
pliyllmn is much better replusentcd both in number of species and specimens at 
Vemivaram, than either at Sripermatur or in the Ootatoor area. 

Dr. Feistmantel considers the Sripermatur group and Trichinopoly or Oota¬ 
toor plant beds as equivalents of Mr. King’s Ragavapuram beds (Godavari 
district), a view in which I am quite prepared to agAsc with him. As already 
mentioned with reference to my V emavaram crustacean, which he described as 
Eryon Comp. Barrovetisis, he has, owing to some unfortunate confusion of the 
collections, looked upon the Sripermatur and Vemavaram fossils as both coming 
from the vicinity of Madius, though in reality belonging to localities more than 
200 miles apart. When he comes to separate them, I quite expect he will see the 
nfecessity of looking upon the Vemavaram beds as rather older than both the 
Sripermatur and Ootatoor plant beds. ^ 

The following lists give the fossils collected by me from the several patches 
of the Ootatoor plant beds; their determination is of course only preliminary, 
the final one having yet to be made by Dr. Feistmantel at the Museum in 
Calcutta, where they can be compared with the type specimens of all the Upper 
Gondwana floras at present known. The several,localities arc arranged in their 
geographical sequence from south to north. In drawing up and con*ccting these 
lists, I have of course availed myself as much as possible of Dr. Feistmantcl’s very 
valuable monographs. 


1. NxiconuM. 

Ptilophyllum acutifoKvm. 

Otozamitea alibreviatus ? 

Branching leaf-like stalk. 

Grass-like branching (dichotomous) leaflets, very delicate. 
Stalk with central groove. 
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2. OOTATOOB. 

Cgclopteris ? 

AlethopteHa indiaa. 

Angiopteridium spathulatum. 

Mousrotcsnio^eris ovata ? 

Zamites ? 

Ptilophyllum acutifolium, 

Pt. cutchense ? 

Otozamites ? 

Palissya, sp. 

Seeds or small fruits, numerous; Cjcadeous ? 

Stalk ribbed. 

3. Tebabt. 

Sphenopieritt sp. 

Alethopteris indica. 

Angiopteridium spathulatwm. 

MacroteBnioptm'is, sp. 

M. ovata ? * 

Pterophyllum, b^. 

PL dis^ans? 

Ptilophyllum acutifolium, 

Dictyozamites indicus. 

Otozamites, sp. 

PalUssya indica. 

Cheirolepfs ? 

Seeds or small fruits. 

Stalk-Hke fragments of various shapes. 

4. Kaei (Katjeat) South Patch. 

Otozamites, sp. P abbreviatus? 

6. KtTDIKAD {CoODICAtTD)-KTTLLPAUDY PaTCH. 

Angiopteridium spathulatum. 

Pterophylfum, sp. 

Ptilophyllum cutchense ? 

Fruit or seed, cycadeous? 

Ribbed stalk of—P 

6. Maeavatue. 

■ Sphenopteris, sp. 

Angiopteridium spathulatum. 

MacroteBuiopteris ovata ? 

Ptilophyllum acutifolium, 

Dictyozamites indicus. 

Lists of the fossil plants from the Sripormattir and Vemkvaram groups and 
from Budavada are added, to assist in comparing all the groups. 

Seifebuatub Gbouf. 

Sphenopteris, sp. 

Pecopteris ? 

■tj, AngU^teridium spathulatum. 
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MacroimiiqpterUt ip. 

Piert^hgllum, sp. 

PtUophyllum aeut^Uum: 

Pt. cutchente t 
Otommitea, ip. 

Dictjfozamitea ind.ima. 

Paliaaya, sp. 

Pchinostrobua rtymahc^enaia. 

Grassy stalks. 

Scales or brjusts, P Araucariiea. 

Seed vessels. 

Coniferoas leaves, undetennined. 

Yeuavarah Group. 

Sphenopteria, sp. 

Pic&aonia, sp. 

Cpclopteria? sp. 

Alethopteria indiea. 

Angioptendium apatAulatum. 

MacmteBniopteria ovata. 

M. sp. 

Pterophyllum diatana ? 

Pt. sp. 

Pt. flaaum. 

Zamitea proximua- 
PtUophyllwm, aeuiifolium. 

Pt. cutekenae, 

Otoxamitea^ sp. 

Dictyozamiiea indicua. 

Paliaaya indiea. 

Cheirolepia ? 

Pchimatrohua rajmahaleMia. 

Araucaritea, sp. {? macropterua.) 

Cunninghamitea dubioava 1 
Coniferoas leaves, andetermined. 

The plant remains obtained from the shelly grit No. 5 at Budavkda were 

Angiopteridum apathulaitm. 

Ptilophyllam acutijhlium, 

Otozamitea abbreviaiua ? ' 

Dietgozamites indicua. 

The shales No. 6, the apparent equivalents of the Vemavaram shales, yielded 

Pterophyllum sp. 

Ptilophyllum acutifoliwm. 

Pt. eutohmae. 

Pcdiaaya indiea f 

The list of Yem&varam fofflils was drawn up from only a small part of my 
collections, and is therefore far from complete, but, as it is, it shows a far greater 
wealth of foim than appears in any^of the other Idoalilies. 
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Sememontite peom Sarawak. 

When recently arranging the Indian and foreign ores of antinjony in the 
Geological Mnsetim, I found, amongst those from Sarawak, in Borneo, which 
consist mainly of the sulphide and native antimony, a specimen which contains 
more than one oxide. It is about half a pound in weight, and consists of native 
antimony with sttbnite, greyish-white and grey filamentous tufts, which appear 
to he volentinite, hut which are only distinctly visible under the lens, and cannot 
he isolated for examination, eenarmorUite and cervcmtUe. The first four are rather 
intimately mixed up, but small fragments of the senarmontite are separable, sufii- 
ciently large for sa^tisfactory determination. It occurs both masSive and in 
crystals, which are unmodified octohedrons: the larger of these are about a 
fiftieth of an inch in diameter; the hardness is about 2, the colour of the massive 
portion is white and greyish, with resinous lustre; the crystals are grey and 
translucent, with sub-adamantine lustre on the faces. On charcoal the mineral 
gives an abundant coating of aiAimonious oxide; it dissolves in hydrochloric 
acid, the solution yielding a wfiite precipitate with water and an qrange-red one 
with hydrosulphuric a^jid. I am not aware that senarmontite has been previously 
noticed from Sarawak, and lienee put the above observation on record. 

F. R. MALLET. 
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On the Geoloqt or Sind, (second Notice,) hy W. T. Blanpobd, A. R. S.M., 

^F.R. S., Geological Survey of InAia. 

Introduction.—A brief account of the Geology of Sind, so far as the structure 
of the country had been ascertained by one short season’s work, was given in the 
Records of the Geological Survey .for 1876.* Two whole seasons, 1875-76 and 
1876-77, have since been devoted by Mr. Fedden, and one season and part of a 
second by myself to the geological examination of the province, and, as might 
have been expected, several additions of more or less im^rtance have been made 
to our previous knowledge, whilst in a few cases it has been found that our first 
conclusions were incorrect. As before, Mr. Fedden’s notes are combined with my 
own, and I am indebted to my colleague for a large proportion &f the observations 
made. Mr. Fedden has also added much to our knowledge of the fossil founa 
by his collection and exaTnination of Gie fossils, bu^ the details must be deferred 
for the present. 

The sub-division of the tertiary series in Sind into Manchhar, GAj, Nari, 
Ehirthar and Ranikot groups holds good, although the boundaries between the 
various sub-divisions have proved, in parts of the province, to be less distinct 
than in the Khirthar range, and there is the same remarkable appearance, that 
all the difEerent tertiary formations are only of local value, and that all tend to 
pass into each other at a comparatively short distance from each typical section, 
which has been already noticed by Mr. Medlicott in the corresponding for- - 
mations of the Punjab.^ Some slight modification in. the geological horizon 


* Voi pp. 8-aa. 

* Bflc. O.S.I.. IX. pp. 60, etc. 
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to tli« lower Menchhar beds has also been rendered probable, but in 
general there appears every reason for accepting the views put forward in the 
former pa^er ‘as to t!^ correlation of the different tertie^ gro|p>s in Sind. 
It has, however, been foand that, in the. original classification, rocks were 
included in the Banikot group, which belong in fact to a much lower horizon, 
and three small groups ha]^ been established beneath the lower tertiary sub- 
di>'ision and refeired to the cretaceous epoch. 

Errors in precious paper ,—Before proceeding to notice the additions since 
made to the Geology of Sind, it will perhaps be best to call attention to a few 
statements in the previous paper which further examination*of the country has 
proved to be untenable. The corrected general section will be found below, 
but there are a few details requiring alteration, besides the entire ro-arrangement 
of the beds included in the first notice in the Ranikot group. 

The suliposed unconformity between the Gaj beds and the Nari group at 
Taudra Raiim Kh&n, west of Sehwan,^ appears doubtful. Further examination 
of the junction between the two ^oups has failed to show any clear evidence 
of unconformable overlap. 

The basaltic lava fiow® is now shown to be at the base of the Ranikot 
group, and not intercalated, the beds below the volcanic rock being of different 
age. 

Another error is in the statement^ that the Khirthar rocks compose several 
ridges near the Habb rivet’, the southernmost of which terminates at Cape Monze. 
It is true that some ridges near the Habb consist of Khirthar rocks, and that 
the ridge west of the river, not far from the mouth, is composed of that formation, 
but the range terminating at- Cape Monze proves on re*exainination to be of Gdj 
be<b rating on B'ari. The mistake was due to the rocks having been first 
examined before the different sub-divisions of the Sind territories had been 
made out. 

General section of rocks in Sind .—The following is the general section of the 
Sind rocks as corrected, the thickness of each group being estimated, as usual, 
where the beds areTiest developed. Very nearly, if not quite the full dimensions 
given, from the base of the lower Khirthar to the top of the Manchhars, are, 
however, exposed on the GAj :^ver, where, below the beds classed as lower Khir- 
' thars, neariy 4,000 feet of shales and limestones are seen, which probably belong. 
to cretaceous formations ;—* 


* ISec. Q. 8. X.. p. 16. . 

» t <f,, p. 2?. 

* h c„ p. IS. 


, * In some hrwf Ooies published in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 

18^ all these beds, were classed as lower Khirthars, and the thickness of the 

.floated at *10,000 feet, but subBecjaent study of Dr. Cook's descriptions of the Eelat 
IpB^ has riiQwn thi^ the nitfossiliferona* lowor beds in the Odj section may, like some rery 
rooks sooth of Kelat, be really cretaceous. ,a 
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Name. 


- - 

1. Alluvial, Ac. 


2. Ma|>ohliar 

3. Gilj 

4. Nari 

5. Khirtfaar 

v 

6> Haoikot 

7. Trap 

8. Cretaceous 


Sab-dMflonii 

Apptoximato 

tblokoess. 

SuppoMd .geological 
^age. 

■* 

Unknown 

Recent and poet-ter¬ 
tiary. 

( Upper 

5,000 

Pliocene 

( Lower 

3,000 to 5,000 

Lower pliocene or 
upper miocene. 


1,000 to 1,500 

Miocene. 

{ Upper 

4,000 to 6,000 

Lower miocene ? 

(. Lower 

100 to 1,500 

Upper eocene'. 

( Upper 

500 to 3,000 

Eocene 

(, Lower 

6,000? 

Ditto. 


2,000 

Ldweif eocene. 


40 to 90 .. 

Upper crotacooue... 

fCardita ' «««- 
1 monti beds 

350 to 450 

1 

t 

1 

-{ Sandatonea.. 

700 


CretaoeouN 

1 Hippuritic 
t limeetone ... 

320 


« 


BSniiLBKB. 


Apparently reprosent- 
ative of the Smaliks 
proper. 


Nummulitic limestone. 


Representative of Dec- 
can and Malwa trap. 


A bed of trap inter- 
stratified with the 
sandstone. 

Base of lower group 
not exposed. 


Cretaceous ftetfo.—The only part of Sind in which rocks of pre-tertiary age- 
are known to exist is in the range of hills running south from SehwAn. Various 
portions of this range ai’e known by local terms, such as Dharan, Tiytin, Eri, 
Surj&na, &c., but amongst the people of the country there is no name for the 
range m a whole. By Europeans the northern portioiHs sometimes called the 
Laki range, from the town of Laki, near the northern extremity, and for want of 
a better name this, may be accepted. The old fortress of Banikot is in this range. 

The Banikot beds themselves, it may be mentioned, as was already pointed 
out in the previous paper, extend over a considerable area to the east of the# 
Laki range, andl southward as far as TJatta. They are, however, not exposed 
anywhere in Upper Sind. The area of the beds beneath the Banikot group 
extends noHhwards from the fortress of Banikot to within four or five miles of 
Laki, a distance of about 22 miles. The outcrop, however, is not quite conti¬ 
nuous, for the trap and underlying beds are covered up in places by the Banikot 
group. The Hippuritic limestone, the lowest rock known to occur, is only 
exposed in a single locality. The range is very difficult of access, and there is a 
permanent supply of sweet water at only one spot, the fortress of Banikot. 

The spot where the Hippuritic limestone is exposed is at a place called Barrah, 
.about 15 miles north of !l^nikot. The range here consists of three parallel 
ridges. The eastern of these faces the plain sloping to the Indus, and consists of 
vertical or nearly vertical Slhirtliar limestone, on ■ which, to the eastward, 
Manchhar'beds rest unconformably. To the westward, Banikot beds come in below 
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th f» representation of this great volcanic formation in Sind M far from improbable. 
The question as to whether the Ranikot trap belongs to the Deccan seri^ may 
now be answered in the affirmative. There is conclusive evidence that this rock 
is interstratifie*! and not intrusive, for it occupies precisely the same position 
above the highest Oa/rdUa, beaumonti beds, and below the base of the Benikot 
group,'for over 20 miles, and appears to be conformable with both, whilst not a 
single vertiOTil dyke has been noticed in the country. The mineral character of 
the basalt is precisely that of a very common form of the Deccan trap, whilst »two 
mineral pectdiarities—the occurrence of amygdala, surrounded by green earth, 
and of cavities containing quartz crystals, with trihedral terminations—are both 
characteristic of the trap rocks of Western India. The geological position also 
at the base of the tertiary series corresponds with that of the trap series in Cutch 
and Guzerat. 

It is clear, however, that the thin flows of basalt in Sind can only represent 
a portion df the great Deccan trap period, and the lower band in the cretaceous 
sandstones indicates that all the upper cretaceous beds between the two trap flows 
were, in all probability, contemporaneous in origin with the Doctsan trap series. 
If now the age of the Gardita beaumonti beds has been rightly determined as upper 
cretaceous, the identification of the Sind representative beds ccffifirms the views 
previously held by myself, but by no means generally accepted by my colleagues, ^ 
as to the crotaceous age of the lower ■ portion, at all events, of the Deccan trap 
series. 

• 

Ranikot group. —It was mentioned in a' postscript to the previous paper in 
the Records® that the highly fossUiferous brown limestones seen north-west of 
Kotri and near Jhirak (Jhirk or Jerruck) and Tatta must be classed with'the 
Ranikot group, and not -with the Khirthar. A list of fossils obtained from these 
brown limestones was given,® but from this list two species must be removed, 
viz., Gardita beaumonti and Nautilus labechei, the species thus identified (the 
identification is doubtfuK^n the case of the Naviilus) being from the olive shales 
now classed as cretaceous. It was also noticed in the postscript that south of 
Ranikot thero is distinct unconformity between the Khirthar limestone and the 
Ranikot group, the upper members of the latter being deficient in the Laki range, 
and there being at ohe place evidence of the lower group having been slightly 
disturbed and denuded before the deposition of the Elhirthar limestone. The 
break between these two formations is, however, probably not indicative of 
any great interval in time, for several of the Ranikot fossils pass upwards into 

1 Oldham: Rec. G. S. L, IV, p. 77; Wynne: Mom. G. S. I., IX, p. 48. ,I have lately had 
ocdftuon to go over all the evidence again when writing a chapter on the Deccan traps for the 
Vantal of Indian Geology, and it appears to me that the arguments in favour of considering the 
tra]^ teithuy ore weaker than I at first supposed. Only one fact of any importance, so far as I know, 
hiaS ever bean adduced: the ^supposed identification of certain freshwater shells in the intertrappean 

ai the Deccan with forms found iu the lower eocene plastic clay of Belgium. Apart from the 
i^iHililiou^ tveiy one, whether freshwater shells afford trustworthy evidence of age, I 

doubt tiie wdidity of the identification. 

jx, p. fii. 

V,#; 14. 
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the Khirthar beds. In some cases, it ia true, there does appear to be a change of 
species: thus Ewhodia morrUi, a common Eanikot echinoderm, appears to be * 
represented by E. caU&ri in the Khirthar bfeds, t>ut still there is much evidence 
of transition, for the lowest Khirthars near Jhirk and Tatta,have mnch the 
character of the Eanikot limestones, and there is a gradual passage from the one 
to the other; so much so indeed, that Mr. Pedden has found it difficult lo the 
southward to determine any exact limit between the two, and to map their 
boundaries. 

All the lower portion of the Eanikot group consists of soft sandstones and 
shales, much variegated in colour. The only fossils found are land plants; many 
of the shales are pyritons, and gypsum is *of frequent occurrence. It appears 
highly probable that these beds are of fluviatile origin, and their occurrence 
immediately above the trap may indicate that the latter was of subaerial formation 
in Sind, as elsewhere. 

•» 

, Cretaceous and lower tertuet beds oe Baluchistan. 

• I , . 

In 1875, from the top of the Klhirthar range jin upper Sind, lo^er beds were 
seen cropping out west of the British frontier from beneath the Khirthar lime¬ 
stone, At that time, owing to political complications, there was a difficulty in 
visiting any part of Baluchistan; but in 1876-77, this difficulty having been 
removed, 1 was enabled to examine the sections on the upper Gdj, the only river 
which actually cuts through the Khirthar range. The beds beneath the Khirthar 
limestone at this spot proved to be utterly different fronl those seen in the same 
relative position in thfe Laki range. The following is a rough section of the beds 
on the upper.GaJ, with their approximate thickness by estimate :— 

1. Massive nununulitic limestone forming the crest of the Khirthar 

range ... ... ... ... ... 1,200 

2. Shales, marls, and clays, mostly dark olive in colour and ahound- 

Kbibthab ... •{ jwg NumnmlUes ... ... ... ... 600 

5. Hard grey limestone with Nwmmuli^s ... ‘ ... ... gO 

4. Argillaceous limestone, shales, and clays, olive and blnish grey in 

colour, abounding in Nummulites ... ... ... 400 

6. Unfossiliferons olive and bluish grey clays and nodular shales; 

no limestone bands ... ... ... ... 1,500 

6. Pale-brown sandstones in thick beds, with traces of vegetables ... 1,000 

7. Mne greenish white sandstone, and shale, some of whicdi is carho- 

Lowxb Kbib- J naceous ... ... ... ... ... 600 

TBAB. 8. Dark-brown limestone and dark-green argillaoeous beds, with 

SfumnmUteg ... ... ... ... ... 100 

9. Pale-grey argillaceouB limestone, with but few fossils. One hand 

towards the base contains Nummulitet and Alveolinee ... 200 

^10. Fine dark-coloured shales, unfossiliferons ... ... 3,000 

11. Yery fine grained homogeneous thin-bedded limestone, white, red, 

grey or ochney in colofor, unfossiliforous, forming a conspicn- 
? Cbbtacbous ous range of hills ... ... ... ... 1,200 

12. Hard grey shales, with calcareous bahds, from an inch or two to# 

a foot in thickness ... >... ... ... 2,500 


12,160 
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' Not a single bed below tbe Kbii’thar limestone (No. 1) can be recognized as 
■ identical with any of the formations in the Laki range, although the distance 
between the two localities is only about 90 miles. In the upper Gaj section, 
there are no fossiliferous brown limestones, no trap, no olive shales with Gwrdita 
heatmonti, no dark ferruginous sandstones nor hippuritic limestone. The sand- 
Btone8*No8. 6 and 7 may represent the lower Banikot beds, but the resemblance 
is not greai^ and there is no palseontological connexion between the two. 

The axa.Tnina.tirm of the section was hurried, and it is far from improbable 
that some fossiliferous bands may have been overlooked, but no distinct break in 
the sequence was detected; perhaps f 9 r want of paleoontological evidence. The 
division between upper and lower Khirthar, and between the latter and the 
supposed cretaceous beds, is arbitrary; the limestones No. 8 contain the same 
species of Nummflilites as Nos. 2, 3, and 4, and no fossils were found below No. 9. 
The sole reason for distinguishing the 6,000 feet of beds, from No. 5 to No. 10 
inclusive, as lower Khirthars, is that, as the nummulitic limestone No. J is 
the H«*.Tnfl bed at the Gdj as in the Ij(aki range, some of these lower beds must 
represent theJRanikot group. ^ t first it was supposed that all the lower beds 
on the upper G4j section -n'ere tertiary, and the lower Khirthar beds were esti¬ 
mated to have a thickftess of 10,000 feet, but on subsequently reading more 
carefully Dr. Cook’s account of the geology of Kelat,' and Dr. Carter’s notes 
on Dr. Cook’s discoveries,® it appeared to me that the peculiar fine-grained 
banded limestones No. 11 must be the same as some red and white limestones 
extensively developed at' no great distance to the north-jvest. These red and 
white limestones pass down into some argillaceous beds (perhaps the same as 
No. 12 of the above section), in which Dr. Cook found Ammonites, and he con- 
'^equently classed both rocks as mesozoic. 

It is probable that the beds below the Khirthar limestone occupy a large 
tract in Baluchistan to the west of the Khirthar range, for similar beds are seen 
to the westward from the crest of the hills as far north as Darhy&ro. Again, 
west of the Habb river, Arming the western boundary of lower Sind, the whole 
Khirthar formation appears composed of shales, marls, and sandstones, closely 
resembling the lower Khirthar beds of the upper Gdj section, and an enormous 
mass of similar beds is found to the westward in Makran.® A peculiar banded 
red and white lipiestone, so closely resembling that on the upper Gdj that these 
two are probably identical, fonns a small hill at Gad4ni on the sea-coast, about 
25 miles north-west of Kardchi. 

Khirthar group .—The nummulitic limestone of the Khirthar and other 
ranges in Sind varies much in thickness, and the original estimate of 3,000 feet 
XDjey have been excessive, though it is doubtful whether it is too high in the 
noitharn part of the Elhirthar range, where the limestone must be very thick. 
At tbf as we have seen, this bed does not exceed 1,000 or 1,200 feet in thick- 
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nesfif, and farther south it diminishes still further. In the Laki range it is prob¬ 
ably not more than 600 or 600 feet, and towards Jungshahi and Tatta it is 
perhaps even' less. Here it rests upon Banikot beds. But to the westward in 
the Habh valley the Khirthar limestone disappears entirely, and it appears to 
thin out within the space of a very few miles. The Khirthar range is cotgposed 
of the limestone throughout, and terminates to the southward inside the province, 
near a police post called Karchat,^ about 50 miles south by a little west from 
Seh"^^. The southern extremity of the range, like several other ridges, is an 
anticlinal, so that the thickness of the limestone is not seen, but it must be con¬ 
siderable, and can scarcely be less than 500 or 600 feet. About 8 miles west of 
the Khirthar, .the top of the ordinary limestone is seen underlying l^ari beds, 
but in the next low ridge to the westward, only about 4 miles farther, the Khir- 
thars are brought up by a fault, and the typical pale-coloured limestone is found 
to be oomplet^y wanting, and replaced by dark-coloured grey limestones con¬ 
taining Echmoderrmta and NummulUes, and interstratified with shales and sand¬ 
stones precisely like those of the *Kari group. • A few miles farther west, in the 
Hamlig lunge, about 26 miles from the Khirthar, tiot a trace of the massive Khir¬ 
thar limestone could be detected. The locality is beyond the Sind frontier, and the 
examination was so brief, that some fault may hav* been overlooked, but at this 
spot, and In some other localities further south, the Kari sandstones appeared to 
pass downwards gradually into shales and sandstones, with some beds of marl 
and dark-colourcd argillaceous limestones, containing th<j typical Khirthar num- 
mulites, N. yranulosii and N. obtusa, &c. These beds precisely resemble some of 
the beds below the Khirthar limestone on the upper Gaj. The brown and yellow 
Nari limestones, too, are only faintly represented towards the base of the group 
by thin bands containing Orbitoides papyraceuts. 

Nari group .—No alteration is necessary in the general description of this 
group. Throughout the Khirthar range, the whole upppy portion, 4,000 or 6,000 
feet thick, consists of sandstones, with a few scattered beds of shale or conglome¬ 
rate, and destitute of fossils, with the exception of a few vegetable markings, 
too imperfect for recognition. The lower sub-diidsion of the group varies in 
thickness from 100 or 200 feet to as much as 1,500, and consists of shales and 
thin bands of sandstone, with brown and yellow limestones; the latter chiefly 
developed towards the base, and containing Numndilites garamsensis, N. subleevi- 
gata, and Orbitoides papyraceus (or fortist). 

It has already been mentioned that in the Habh valley, in south-western 
Sind, there is a gradual passage from, the upper Khirthar into thp Nari beds, 
and there is in the same area an equally evident tendency to a passage between 
the Naii and GAj groups. The Nari group in the Habb valley is probably as 
thick as in the Khirthar range; but although the prevailing rocks are still sand¬ 
stones, brown limestones with Orbitoides papyraceus are found iri the middle of the 
group, instead of being confined to the lower portion, whilst the typical limestone 
bands at the base of the group appear to be ill developed. Now, Mr. Fedden 
noticed some time since that bai^ds of limestone, with apparently the same 
Orbitoides, are found in the group; and in the upper part of the Nari group 
bands of marine fossils occur, containing Gdj species, such as OstreamuUieostata 
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and Pedm svbmmeue. The boundary between the two groups is oonsequentlj, to 
some extent, arbitrary. 

On the other hand, Mr. Fedden has observed at one spot on ’the west side 
of the Laki range, a few' miles from the northern extremity of the range near 
Sehw^n, distinct unconformity between the upper and lower Nari groups, the 
sandstones foirming the higher portion of the group,resting upon the denuded 
edges of the brown limestones composing the lower sub-division. This is an 
excellent example of the manner in which the sub-divisions of the tertiary series 
change, the groups of one locality passing into each other, and new breaks oc¬ 
curring. It should be remembered that the Ifari beds are entirely wanting east 
of the Laki range, and Manchhars, with, in places, a thin representative of the 
Q-iij beds at their base, rest unconformably on Khirthars. 

Odj group ,—There is but little to ^dd to the general description of this 
group also. A. measured section of the beds on the Gdj river, where they are 
especially exposed, shows that the^. whole thickness of the group is but little less 
than 1,500 feet at that spot. To the northward the thickness of the GaJ beds 
must be less, and it is probably smaller in lower Sind also. On the G&j the 
greater part of the whole thickness consists of sandy shales and clays, with 
gypsum, the hard limestone beds, though far more conspicuous, being only 
subordinate. In the Habb valley however, where the GAJ beds form exten¬ 
sive plateaus, surrounded by scarps in which the rooks of the group are well 
exposed, the mass of the G^j strata appears to consist ^f limestone, and the 
boundary between them and the Nari, with which, as has just been noticed, 
bands containing Gaj fossils are interstratified, has been drawn at the base of the 
limestones. At one spot, a thickness of 500 feet, entirely composed of limestone, 
was measured (by aneroid) at the base of the group, and this thickness seems 
to include the greater portion of the Gaj strata in this locality. - 

It has already been mentioned that the supposed unconformity between the 
GAj and Kari groups west of Sehwan at Tandra Bihim Khin proves, on further 
examination, to be doubtful. But the Gaj group in the country south of Sehwdn 
completely overlaps the Nari in places, and rests upon Khirthar beds. In this 
country, however, the Gaj’ Itself is but poorly represented, and frequently is 
either entirely wanting, or appears as merely a thin band at the b^se of the 
Manchhar group. • 

The passage from Gdj to Manchhar, despite the unconformity shown by over¬ 
lap, and the presence of GAj pebbles in Manchhar beds, is locally just as complete 
as any of the other cases of transition already mentioned. In the paper pub¬ 
lished in 1876, the transition beds containing estuarine shells in the Khirthar 
- ran^ were mentioned. Some of the estuarine shells , are ly no means confined 
to this belt j Gorbula trigonaUs, for instance, occure in beds near the base of the 
<Hj group, and has also been found in one band in Manchhar rocks, about 300 or 
,,4i00 feet above the top of the G4j. As will be shown presently, there is in 
the neighbourhood of Kar&ohi even stronger evidence of the close connection 
^l^ween Kauifdihar and Gaj beds. 

Although the number of Gaj fossils hhve been somewhat increased, the 
additions have l^n leas extensive than in the ca^ of many of the other groups. 
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Amongst the most important additions are, Vimrya verneuili, found by Mr. Fedden 
in some of the upper beds of the Gaj section;. a small crab, Typilobus grarm- 
lo8ti8, originally described Dr. Stoliczka from Cutch,* and several of the corals 
described by Professor Martin Duncan in 1864. AH tend to support the opinion 
that the Gij beds are miocene, and cather upper than lower miocene. 

_ ft 

Manchhar growp. —The additions to our knowledge of this group are of more 
importance. Some of the most interesting have been already noticed in these 
“ Becords ” and in the “ Palseontologia Indica ” in the shape of descriptions by 
Mr. Lydekker** of the mammalian remains obtained by Mr. Fedden and myself. 
During the last season that I was engaged in Sind, Hira Lai, one of the native 
assistants of the Survey, was attached to my camp, and he succeeded in finding 
a considerable number of specimens, chiefly small fragments, but including 
several teeth. Some Baluch shepherds also, living along the Laki range, were 
induced to collect, and altogether, although the bones and teeth are rare, and 
but* few of those found are recognizable, sufficient material was collected to 
enable a considerable number of species to be i(^entified by Mr. Ly^ekker. The 
comparison of these with the comparatively well known Siwalik fauna has 
shown a striking difference; most of the species Ijeing different, and the general 
facies of the Manchhar fauna being much older. This distinction is, 1 think, 
explained by the geology. 

The possibility of a sub-division of the Manchhar group was noticed in 1876.* 
Although it is very difficult to draw an absolute hue* of separation, there can 
now be no doubt that the Manchhars may be divided, somewhat roughly it is 
true, into an upper and a lower sub-group. The lower consists mainly of the 
characteristic grey sandstone, with occasional red sandstones, and, towards the 
base, brown or grey and red clays j the latter, however, are of small thickness 
compared with similar beds in the upper sub-group. Conglomeratic bands are 
common, and are frequently ossiferous, but they chiefly contain nodules of clay 
and soft sandstone, and no nununulitic limestone pebufes have been detected in 
them. It is from these beds that nearly all the mammalian fossils found in 
the Khirthar range have been derived. 

The upper sub-group, where it is best seen in the northern .portion of the 
Khirthar range, is thicker than the lower, and consists principally of beds of orange 
and brown clay, with subordinate bands of sandstone and conglomerate. The 
sandstones are usually light brown, but occasionally grey beds occur, like those 
characteristic of the lower sub-division. The highest part of the formation 
contains more sandstone and conglomerate, and the whole is capped by the massive 
conglomerate, which forms the ridge extending along the edge of the Indus 
alluvium. These conglomerates ef the upper Manchhars differ from those of 
the lower by containing pebbles of nummulitic and G-dj limestone. Bones 
are rare, and only a few fragments, too imperfect for identification, have been 
found. 

» Pal. Ind., Set. VII, p. 16. PI. Ill, figs. 3—6. 

» Heo. G„S. I., IX, pp. 91, 93, 106; pp. 76, 83, 225; XI, pp. 65, 76, 77, 79, Ac. j Pal. Ind., 
8er. X, pt. 2. 

» Rec. G. S. I., IX, p. 17. 
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In lower Sind, whence a large proportion of the zaammaUan remains have 
been procured, this sub-division of the Manchhars has not been traced; the 
beds are poorly exposed, and it is by no means clear that in this ground, where 
the lowest Manchhars rest unconformably on the Khirthars, the two sub-divisions 
can.be distinguished by the presence or absence of nnmmuiitic limestone pebbles, 
Seweral of the fossil forms, however, are identical with those found in the lower 
Manchhars to the northward, and there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
fossiliferous beds are on the same horizon. That the Manchhar beds are pro¬ 
bably much less developed in lower than in upper Sind is shown by the circum¬ 
stance that the section of the group, which can scarcely comprise less than 
8,000 to 9,000 feet of beds, west of Larkana and Mehar, has diminished to about 
3,000 feet at Tandra Rahim Khan, west of Sehwan. The principal localities 
for fossils are neajt* the Graj, whore mammalian remains were first found by 
Vicary, and whence Mr. Fedden obtained several good specimens in 1876. 
Bones have also been found more recently on both sides of the Laki range, 
south of Sehwan. , 

It has already been menticiied that an estuarine bed is found at one place 
some 300 or 400 feet above the base of the Manchhars.- Tliis is near the N ari 
Nai, north-west of Sdhwan.. In lower Sind, and especially near Karachi, 
marine or estuarine bands containing oysters and other shells become of fre¬ 
quent occurrence in the Manchhar beds, and some of these bands contain Gdj 
fossils; so that there is to the southward the same transition between Nari 
and G-dj which has already been shown to take place Ijetween all the other 
tertiary groups. It is clear that the lower Manchhars are of the same age tis the 
Gdj beds, and if, as appears certain, the latter are Miocene, the lower Manchhars 
may be considered as upper Miocene. 

This view is in accordance with the fauna, which includes only three living 
genera, Rhiiioceros, 8ua, and Mams; the generic identification in the last case is 
doubtful, being founded on a single phalange, and both the other forms existed 
in Miocene times. Besides these, AmpMcyon, Anthracotheriinn, HyopotmmMf 
Hyotherium, some new genera related to Merycopotamus, and Dinotliei^^im, are 
found in the ManchhaSr beds, but not in the SiwaJiks, whilst the liVfng typesj 
Semnopithems, Macacus, Felis, Hy<ma, Ursus, Gerviis, Bos, Gajira, Gamelus, Gameh- 
pardaUs, Equus, Elephas, &c., which abound in the Siwaliks, have not been found 
in the Manchhar beds, so that^although several species, such as Rhinoceros paltsm- 
dicusi' Acerotheriwm perimense, Ghalujotherium sivalense, Bus hystid-ricus, and two 
species of Mastodon, are common tq the two, the presence of the much larger 
number of extinct forms, most of which are typically miocene in Europe, and the 
paucity of living genera, stamps the Manchhar fauna as of earlier date than the 
Siwalik. 

Now, the Manchhai* fauna, as has just' been shown, occurs in the lowest 
Manchhar beds, whilst the Siwalik species are from the upper portion of the 
jgiwup. It is therefore' far from improbable that the upper Manchhars repre¬ 
sent the SiwaJiks. The lower Manchhars may represent the Ndhans of the 
S^^Himalayas, or some of the lower portions of the Siwaliks themselves. The 
great distinction between the Manchhar and Siwalik fauna supports Mr Lydekker’s 
opinion, that the latter is of Pliocene age. 
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Nothing more has unfortunately been determined as to the relations betiveen 
the Manohhar and Makrdn groups. The former has not been traced to the west 
of Cape Monze, near Karachi; at least no such rock could be detected during a 
trarerse of the coast as far as Sonmiani made for the purpose of endeaTouring to 
trace the connexion between the two formations. The Makran group, on the 
other hand, appears not to extend much to the eastward of Hinglaj, so that there 
is a break between the two of the whole breadth of Sonmiani bay—GO or 70 miles 
at least. Some of the Manchliar beds near Karachi closely resemble certain 
strata in the Makran gi’oup, but the typical whitish marls of the latter have not 
been noticed in Sind. 

General sequence of tertiary beds in Sind .—We have thus in Sind a great 
sequence of later mesezoic and tertiaiy rocks, in which, despite the evidence of 
gj'eat changes in the conditions under which they were deposited, and despite 
local • unconformities, there is no proof of any general break in the sequence 
throughout the province. In some places, q|i in the Laki hills, where upper 
Miocene Manchhars rest unconformably upon middle Eocene Khirthars, there is 
no question that elevation, and in all probability denudation, took place in the in¬ 
terval between the two formations, but elsewhere, a« to thd westward in the Habb 
valley, and to the northward on the flanks of the Khirthar, the break which 
exists in the Laki hills is represented by an uninterrupted sequence of the Nari 
and Gaj groups. At the close of the tertiary period, however, there is a great 
break, and the latest Manchhar (Pliocene) conglomerate's are as constantly turned 
on end along the edge of the Indus alluvium as the veiy similar Siwalik con¬ 
glomerates are in the Punjab. 

The lower portion of the Ranikot beds, the upper Naris, and the Manchhars 
must liave been deposited near land, for they contain terrestrial organisms, and all 
are probably fluviatile deposits; whilst the upper Ranikot, Khirthar, lower Nari 
and (laj beds are clearly marine. Of all the marine beds, the Khirthar num- 
mulitic limestone is the most important, and it is, as a rule, remarkably free from 
admixture of sand or other indications of the neighbourhood of land, but, as has 
been shown, this limestone is intercalated with sandstones and shales in lower 
Sind, and it entirely disappears in the south-western part of the pro^'ince near 
the Habb river. The Gdj beds, on the other hand, are interstratifiod with sand¬ 
stones and shales in the northern part of the province, bub have a much mpre 
distinctly iharine aspect to the southward, where limestones prevail. It is pre¬ 
mature to reason broadly as to the changes ^n the distribution of land and water 
during the tertiary period until the rocks of Baluchistan are better known; all 
that can be done now is to point out the leading facts connected with the evidence 
.afforded by the rocks in Sind itself; but it is impossible to avoid calling attention 
to the much greater prevalence of marine conditions during later Eocene and 
Miocene times in Sind than in the Punjab area to the northward, where no marine 
beds of later date than the nummulitio limestone have hitherto been detected. 
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Ok thb Origin of thb Kumaun Lakbs by V. Ball, M.A., F.O.S., 

Geological Sitrvey y India. 

Tn ao fiir as the otiter and lower ranges of t|ie Himalayas are concerned, tlie 
groap or series of lakes described in the following pages is in several respects 
quite unique. 

To many out of tbp thousands who have visited the beautiful part of the 
country where these lakes are situated, the question of their origin must have 
presented itself. Doubtless, it is in consequence of the difficulties which sur¬ 
round the subject, that no one has ventured to publish his observations and 
deductions in full. 

To Mr. H. F. Blanford, I believe, belongs the credit of having first' suggested 
in print? an origin for them. But the subject has often been discussed, and 
three or four years ago it .was specially commended to my notice by one who 
bftH frequently visited Haini Tal, and whoso acquaintance with the Alps ^and 
the literature of the subject led l^im to suspect that that lake might possibly 
have been excavated by an ancient glacier. 

Gould I foresee within the next few years any prospect of my being able to 
carry on my examindfcion of. the ground, I should not have presented this 
unfinished sketch ; but as 1 do not do so, I think the publication of the facts here 
given desirable, as it may facilitate the speedy final solution of the question, and 
may also have the advantage of eliciting the opinions of experienced glacialists, 
who are unable to visit tlie locality for themselves. , 

During a recent visit to Haini Tal, I had hoped to have been able to have 
prepared a detailed geological map of the neighbourhood of the lakes, but cxf- 
i cumstances beyond my control arose, which diminished my time for exploration 
by two-thir^. Though the area is not extensive, the complex and disturbed 
nature of the 'beds renders their true appreciation and demarcation a iSy no 
means easy task. Owii^ to landslips, and the fact of so large a portion of 
the basin of Haini Tal ^ing built over, the accurate mapping of individual beds 
and of the trap will require much time to accomplish. 

Of the age of the unfossiliferous metamorphosed schists in which the 
lakes occur nothing is certainly known. In the account of the Geology of 
, Kumaun and Garhwal by Mr. H. B. MedUcott® will be found such information 
as exists on the subject. Some casual observations on the geology which bear 
upon Hie physical origin of the lakes will be found in their places below; other- 
.wise there- is xio intention of givingj^ a detailed account of the stratigraphy in 
t)^ pnpeFt S^des the map on the scale of one inch to a mile, shewing the 
maiit'e posi^^^ of all the lakes, it has been considered advisable to give with 

paper of the large scale map of Haini Tal, which indicates very beau- 

1iihdlj;axid^^th extireaQiie fidelily the physical structure of the neighbourhood. 

. . ___ 

^ f iStraohey's remark, that an. oatbnrat of amygdaloidal trap U associated with 

| lsrp3js<l(^ >i(|t small lakes,” is intended to be read as implying cause and effect.—Quar. 

P> 288 . 

' B^igal, Jsanaiy 1877, p. 8. 

; k N.-W. pcovinoe» Qissetteer, edited by E. Atkinson, Esq., C.S. 
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This series of Tale or lakes is mcltided in the Chbakata pargana of Kumaun.^ 
They are hy no means all of equal size or importance. They seem, however, to 
fall naturally into three classes, the members of each class having certain features 
mutually in common. So arranged, they would stand as follows:— 

Glass I.—Naini, Bhim, Malwa. 

„ II.~NaTikachia, Sat. 

„ III.—Kurpa, Dhobie, Sana, Sukha, Khoorea, &c. 

Naiki TA^i^This lake, so called after a Hindu goddess, is situated about 
10 miles in from the southern slope of the hiUs. It lies at the bottom of a valley, 
which runs about north-west south-east, and is surrounded on all sides, except 
at the outfall on the south-east, by lofty ridges, which serve to give an unusual 
amount of definition to the limits of the catchment area. 

The greatest length of the lake itself is 4,703 feet, the maximum breadth 
1,5^8 feet,® and the elevation of the surface at high water about 6,409 feet above 
the sea- The principal peaks on the encircliTig ridges are Luria Kanta, 8,144 
feet; Sher-ki-danda; Ulma; China, 8,568®; Deopathar, 7,989; larpathar, 7,721. 

The China (Checna) portion of the ridge at the head or north-west end of the 
valley is steeply scarped above, with an undercliff mUch concealed by talus brought 
down by landslips. It consists chiefly of shales, with which there are some quart¬ 
zites, and, towards the crest, there are limestones, which, so far as is clearly seen, 
may partake either of the nature of beds or veins. Pacing hence round by north 
to south-east the ridge is mainly formed of shales and argillaceous schists, which 
are much contorted and broken ; but the prevailing dip is probably to south-west, 
the beds striking with the direction of the ridge. An obscurely seen trap-dyke 
seems to observe the same course. To these two facts, the dip of the beds and 
the existence of the rigid ti’ap axis, the present form of the slope is, I believe, 
under the influence of subacrial denudation, to be attributed; and not to the 
“friction of a glacier,” as has been suggested by Mr. Blanford (?. c.). 

It is true that there are no “ subordinate ridges and jipurs,” but such is not 
uncommonly found to be the case where valleys run with the strike between hard 
beds bounding softer ones, which !^ve been eroded to form the valleya 

Towards the end of the ri|^^, overhanging the Dep6t, limestones, which 
are clearly seen in section to occur as irregular lenticular masses, not as beds, 
become somewhat abundant. I shall have to refer to them again presently. The 
range, on the south-west of the valley of which larpathar and Deopathar are 
the culminating peaks, is formed of massive limestones, the bedding of which 
is generally very obscure. There is also some trap, the combined rocks giving a 
veiy rigid and steep outline to the range, which contrasts most strikingly with that 
on the north. 

> Excepting Halwa Tal, which is just outside the bonndary. 

s These figures are taken from a snutU table in the N.-W. Provinces Gazetteer, Article 
" Enmaun.” 

* The highest point is somewhat in dicess of this elevation, which is that of the peak nearest 
to the lake. 
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All the rocks of tKis basin, whether shales or limestones, are singularly 
unsuited to the retention of the minor glacial marks; and if glaciation did take 
place, it may be from this cause that no such traces are now .found. 

From an inspection of the large scale map, it will be at once apparent that 
the head of the valley has very much the form of a ‘ cirque, ’ as defined 1^ 
Mr. Helland,* who argues with considerable force that the cirques of Norway 
and Greenland are due to' glaciers. Mr. Bonney,* on the other hand, describe 
' Alpine cirques, which he bdlieves to be formed by streamlets pouring dowA the 
sides. It- has often been remarked how some forms of our j|gdian alluvia 
under the operation of heavy rainfalls exhibit in miniature many of the forms 
of denudation and erosion.. Among these forms, cirques and cirque valleys are 
not unfrequently met with. Invariably, they are due not to^ denuding action 
from above, but to subterranean springs or streams. To,a similar cause may, 
I think, be attributed cirque-like valleys in rocks formed of lo<3fee shales and, 
to some extent, even those where the rocks are limestones. ^ 

The accompanying section of tjie bed of the lake indicates a state of things 
very different from what might*hnve perhaps been anticipated, but, ho'^revi^r the 
lake has been formed, explanations to account for the peculiarity about to bo 
described can be suggested. , 

The sounding from which this section has been plotted have been taken 
from the Revenue Survey map on the scale of ten inches to a mile. In some 
cases the exact character of the bottom is given, but not in all. A knowledge of 
fbiia character no doubt, a very great desideratum for t^e discussion of this 
question. It would bo especially desirable to know the nature of the bottom all 
across the lake transversely to this line at the point where the shallowest sound¬ 
ing occurs. As' represented in the section, the lake consists of two basins, with 
tibe wm.xiTTniTn depth nearly oentrically situated in each case. They are separated 
by what appears to be a barrier. If it really be so, then it would lend consider¬ 
able support t<f*^e glacial hypothesis. Indeed, if consisting of rock in situ, it 
would fairly prove the existence of a true rock basin, thus famishing a strong 
argument in favor of the glacial origin. Supposing it to be so, the twin basins 
might be readily explained by the hypothesis that they Ijad been successively 
excavated by the retreating end of a glacie& Unfortunately the case is not 
susceptible of so simple au explanation, as the mallow sounding may be caused, 
not by a barrier, but by a mem hummock, which, if (as is possible, so far as is 
certaiqly known'at present) occurring isolated by deep channels from the margins 
pf the lake, would be on the other hand a strong argument against the glacial 
. or^n, as such an obstruction must assuredly have been swept away by a glacier 
; <»i>p$>bls scooping out the deeper hollows. Still another view of the nature 
,'iaf,.tli6 ter^jisr or hummock, be it which it may, is possible. It may be that it is 
;pOt ,l«^jr '^<>®n}ed of rock in situ, but is merely the remnant of an ancient 


' are large spaces excavated from tbe solid rock, bounded on three sides bj nn 

strap moantaiu wall, and with a tolerably flat floor.”—Qnar. Jour., Gool. 

/ .t,lbiiii^i^|i!big' tJiraer^ nnder the disadvantage of being in camp, away from 

tefereaoe tb iitr. Beley's papers. 
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In the present state of our knowledge, therefore, no certain conclusion oah be 
drawn from it. Bnt^he peculiar character of the basin still remains a subject 
for soma speculation, the more particularly so when it is remembered that the 
operations of the present day must tend steadily to obhterate those features by 
the deposition of silt in the hollows. 

Passing from the lake itself to examine the nature of the barrier at the out* 
faH^we find that it is formed df a confused mass of debris, in which some very 
large* rock masses, some of them .ten feet in diameter, occur. Following down 
the bed of the stream, rqck in situ is not met with till near the waterfall, or 
at a level which must. be considerably below that • of the bottom of the lake 
where deepest. I had neither the time nor means for actually ascertaming the 
elevation of the exact point where rock m situ is first met with in the stream. 
But it is an important point to be determined. The result wpuld, I feel confi* 
dent, completely dispose of any belief in the existence of a rock basin.., 

]\Jr. Blanford (1. c.), though he does not expressly state his belief ^ that the 
large blocks of stone are erratips, suggests that they may be derived ’.{rom the 
limestone at the ridge at the head of the valley (Deopathar). He states that 
his “ impression was that the lake was closed by a morraine.’' The source of 
those blocks I believe to be much closer at hand. In ‘great part they have, 
I think, simply tumbled down from the larpathar ridge and its eastern prolonga¬ 
tion, where not only is similar rock to be seen in situ, but similar, detached blocks 
are found on the slopes; one remarkably fine example being seen in the comi>ound 
of Welham house. .Others, on the other hand, may,,have fallen from the ridge 
to the north of the depot, where the already described lenticular masses of lime¬ 
stone occur. The remainder may, I think, have simply been eroded from their 
envelopment of shales at, or very close to, the positions where they are now found. 
Though it is convenient to speak here of these blocks collectively as limestones, 
they vary much in charjfcter, and some are highly indurated, but only slightly 
calcareous, mud stones. From these varying characteTj|ji«B«. hiay be possible, 
hereafter, to trace their origin individually with considerable accuracy. As to 
the other characters of the debris at the outfall, I in vain searched in it for 
evidence of a glacial origin, and am unable to point to any feature .which is in¬ 
consistent with the idea of its having‘been formed by a landslip. 

Further down the valley, near Joli, some 3,000 feet or so below Naini Tal, 
I observed, when on the road to Banibagh, that the river has out through an 
accumulation of boulders and fiber debris to a depth of 200 feet or so, which at the 
time seemed to mo as possibly of morraine origin. On reading Mr. Campbell’s 
opinion of the same kind of deposit near Kalka, which I have also seen, I 
fear it wonld require stronger facts than I am in possession of to prove it other 
than diluvial. I merely mention it here in order to draw attention to the fact 
of its existence, with a view to its future examination. ' 

Bhiu^ Tal.— This lake is situated about 6 miles, in a direct line, to the east- 
south-east of Kaini Tal. Its elevation is about 4,500 feet above the sea, or 
1,900 feet lower than Naini Tal. It lies at the bottom of a valley between two 
ranges, which strike from north-wrist to south-east. The northern one is largely 

So called after Bliitn, Shib or Muhadoo, to whoiu there is » temple. 
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made up of greenstone, which I traced from the neighbourhood of Bhuwali, 
through Bhira Tal, up to Malwa Tal. According to G-eneral Strachey’s geological 
piap, a continuation of the same outburst extends northward* up to Bhujan on the 
ICosi. The southern range consists chiefly of quartzites and shales, and* rises to 
a height of 1,300 feet above the lake. 

At the entrance to the lake, in the very throat of the gorge, occurs a small 
hill, about 80 or 100 feet high, which deflects the in-flowing stream, and the 
existence of which, if it really is, as it appears to' be, a stable pTOlougation of a 
spur, presents a serious obstacle in the way of a glacial theory. No onb can 
deny, I think, that a glacier capable of scooping out the lake could not have 
passed over, or on one side of, such an obstruction. 

The determination of the fact, whether this hill consists, and to what extent, 
of rocks in,situ, is a point, I believe, of crucial'importance in this enquiry. 
Bearing in mind the vast size of the landslips which take place in this region, 
no one should hastily venture an opinion on such a point. My examination of 
the ground was of too cursory a nature to admit of my coming to a final deorsion. 

The ifiaximum dimensions of this lake are, length 5,680 feet, breadth 1,490 
feet, and depth 87 feet. It is, therefore, the largest, but the shallowest,^ of all 
the series herein described. 

Whether it be a hi.slorical fact or not I cannot say; but it is clearly, I think, 
0 fact that the present outlet of the lake was not the original one. The waters 
now only escape through a sluice close to the temple, which is situated about 
midway on the eastern .side; but that originally the water found its way out 
at the southern end, an inspection of the map alone is almost sufiicient to 
determine. 

This southern end is now stopped up by what appears to be the debris of a 
landslip. I was unable to exaifiine the valley below, and the position and elevation 
of the highest rocks there remain to be determined. At the present outfall, 
the rocks in are appayently at a higher level than *tho bottom of the lake ; 
but this, if it be^lfil^^ae, is a fact of no importance, if my supposition as to the 
position of the original outfall be correct. 

Towards the southern end of the lake, on the eastern side, there is a .boulder 
deposit, which extends along the bank up to. a level of perhaps 10 feet above the 
water. The rounded blocks which it includes were possibly rounded by the 
waters of the lake when they stood at a higher level, but its appearance suggests 
a morraine origin. The mosf remarkable feature about it, however, is, that it is 
backed by no high range on the east, so that, if derived from a, landslip, the 
materials must have come from the west, and, of necessity, temporarily filled up a 
portion of the bed of the lake. As elsewhere, my examination here was very 
hurried, and I therefore commend this deposit to the notice of future visitors. 

MaiiWA Tal.—T his lake is situated about five miles, in a direct line, to the 
edeek of Bhim Tal; it lies in a deep valley, which strikes north-west and south-east, 

is trovers^d by the Kalsa river, a tributary of the Gola.® 

* being excepted M regards depth. ® 

, s. It is perhaps wprthy of note that tho drainage of all tliese lakes is into the Qol* river. 
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^ The elevations of the parallel bounding ranges on the north-east and south¬ 
west average upwards of 3,000 feet above the level of the lake, the height of 
which above the sea has been approximately estimated at 3,400 feet. 

The range on the north is formed chiefly of white and purple quartzites, with 
which there are some slates and shales. The dip of these beds is variable, but 
north-west at a low angle seems to be the prevailing direction. Much of the 
higher face of this rangd is steeply scarped, but land.slips abound, and have, to a 
greatr extent, concealed the character of the lower portions. 

The range on the south consists primarily of an axis of greenstone, which 
sti'etches continuously hence from the neighbourhood of Bhim Tal. Associated 
■with this greenstone are quartzites and shales, the beds in iinmediate contacjt 
often showing signs of much alteration and induration. Occasionally the effect 
of the former has been such as to cause the affected beds to assimilate to the 
cixaracters of the greenstone, and to be almost inseparable from it, by more examin- 
ation*of their outward lithological structure. • 

What the exact nature of the physical relations of this greonstoneimay be, 
has not yet been fully ascertained; but that it ddm not exist merely as a single 
simple dyke is amply testifled by the fact that branches from it cross the valley 
at both ends of the lake, and ai*e cut through by the liitfalling and outfalling 
streams. 

At the head of the lake is a boulder bed through which the river cuts to a 
depth of eight or ten feet. This deposit consists chiefly,of subangular fragments 
of trap and quartzite. At first I was inclined to attribute it to the effects of a 
retreating morraine. Temporarily this view “w^as suppoidcd by the discovery of 
boulders of granite and gneis.s—no knovn source for which exishs within the 
present drainage limits of the Kalsa. It was impossible, however, to overlook 
the fact that there were no signs of polishing on any of the blocks, and that those 
which have come furthest (the granite, &c.) are well rounded aiid water-worn. 
Taking into consideration the professedly general characte».<«»i 'die only existing 
geological map, it would be clearly unsafe to adopt the view that no source for 
these boulders exists within the watershed ; and this the more especially as in 
the adjoining basin of the Gola on the north the occurrence of gneiss and granite 
is indicated on the map. 

The importance" of determining the source from whence these boulders .have 
been derived is sufficiently obvious. If they hav6 not come from within the 
limits of this catchment basin, then indeed it might be necessary to invoke the 
aid of an ice cap to account for their transport; but in the meantime it is 
impossible to assert that this accumulation of boulders at the mouth of the gorge 
is other than a delta of diluvial origin. 

Now os -to the character of the lake itself. Its maximum dimensions are, 
length 4,480 feet, width 1,833 feet, and depth 127 feet. Unfortunately, as was 
the case with Bhim Tal, no series of soundings are available, and the form of the 
basin is, therefore, uncertain.. The bounding ranges and their slopes, however, 
indicate the ^ (river) rather than the || (glacial) type of valley denudation. 

Looking up the lake towards thS course of the stream, the view just beyond 
the gorge is quite shut out by projecting spurs, which a glacier, could ha^ e scai'ce- 
ly failed to modify, if not repaove. 
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At the outfall, no Jocks are 'seen in eitu. The barrier, now modified by a 
sluice, appears to be mainly formed of debris thrown down by landslips. The, 
first rock which I detected in situ in the bed of the stream was the already men¬ 
tioned greenstone, which will, I believe, prove to be at a lower level than the bot¬ 
tom of the lake. * 

As I only had a single day to spend at this lake, I was unable to exa¬ 
mine the characters of the wide and unusually straight valley below the 
village of Malwa Tal (vide map) j its examination may throw some light on 
subject. 

Natikachia Tal. —This curiously irregular-shaped lake has received its name 
from its nine comers. It is situated about one mile and a half to the south-east 
of Bhim Tal. It occupies a hollow on the slope, and is surrounded by low 
hillocks, not by pairs of distinct ranges, as are the previously described 
hikes., . . . 

With,a very narrow outfall on the north-west, its appearance, as seen fijpm a 
mile distlint, suggested its being lii^tle more than a shallow pond. And it did not 
seem to me to be advisable to ©.^rtail my already too short time at the other lakes 
by paying it a special visit. On returning to Naini Tal, I found, very much to 
my astonishment, that its depth is recorded at 132 feet, thus being the deepest 
of the series. If this be the correct depth, it renders the lake one of the most 
singular of all. Its shape, the nature of its surroundings, and the narrow wind¬ 
ing course of the outfall,,all seem inconsistent with the view that it is of glacial 
origin. 

Its length is given at 3,120 feet, its breadth 2,270 feet, and its approximate 
elevation above the sea 4,000 feet. 

Sat Tal. —The so-called Sat Tal, or seven lakes, are situated about the same 
distance to the west of Bhim Tal that Naukachia is to the south-east. They are 
surrounded oifhll*aid<g^by steep hills, a narrow valley, 100 yards wide, at the out¬ 
fall of the principal lake serving to carry off the drainage. What' the maximum 
depth may be, I do not know ; but two soundings, which I took in the western 
arm of the principal lake, gave depths of about 58 feet. The artificial dam and 
sluice somewhat increases this depth over what it would be naturally. 

At the outfall there is a landslip, and I do not think any rocks are seen in 
situ till a much lower elevation is reached than 58 feet below water-level. 

It is scarcely probable that this group of the seven lakes was in. any way 
formed by glaciers. 1 have seen in parts of the Central Provinces, where no 
question of glaciers can arise, denuded hollows among hills, which, if closed by 
landslips, would form very similar lakes. 

Since writing the above, I have received from Mr. Yule, of Bhim Tal, the 
accompanying plan of soundings, which he has kindly taken in the principal of 
the Sat Tal at my request. 

When it is remembered that this curiously shaped lake has but one narrow 
outlet, and that it is otherwise surrounded on all sides by hills, but without 
any (Mmsiderable catchment area for a glacieif to be formed and fed, the diffi¬ 
culty in the way of ,a glacial theory of origin becomes strikingly apparent. “ 
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The maximtun depth, it will be seen, is given by Mr. Yule as 61^ feet, sq that 
I mnst have foiled to hit off the deepest part. 

Of the smaller lakes enumerated above under class IT I, 1 have nothing to 
say at present. They have not yet been specially examined. Veiy possibly, there 
may be in connection with them various points of interest to be yet discovered. 

Conclusions. —Reviewing the whole of the facts which are enumerated above 
in^ference to each of the lakes, and considering the limited zone in which they 
occur—the probability that they are all the result of one general series of operations 
impresses itself as being an hypothesis of primary importance. If one of tlio lakes 
then exhibits indications which seem to connect it with one particular mode of 
origin, while others of the lakes do not show such or similar indications, it becomes 
all-important to submit the former to the severest scrutiny. In this way, I think, 
the appearances suggestive, of a glacial origin, which are perhaps strongest in 
the case of Naini Tal, lose much of their force when we find that other.-lakes exist 
of generally similar character, but in which the special indications are wanting. 
In the single character of the outfall barriers* all the lakes agree; opinions may 
differ as to the origin of these barriers^ whether^ey arc remnants of morraines, 
or have been formed by landslips; but it is almost certain^ that not one of them 
consists in any degree of rock m situ, and we therefore have not the positive aid 
of a rock basin to determine a conclusion. 

Thci’e is one point geologically which links the three larger lakes together, and 
tliat is the occurrence of trap dykes in the vicinity of eagh. Now, I do not think 
it afall probable that the lakes are due to the original outburst of trap. Indeed, 
the above described fact in reference to Malwa Tal, whore both the inflowing and 
outflovdng streams cut through trap, renders such a view untenable. But it seems 
not improbable that, when the great upheaval and disturbance of the rocks of 
this area took place, the existence of comparatively rigid lines of trap may have 
been largely instrumental in determining the form which the sijjface assumed, 
and that on their flanks the soft shales, &c., may have«i^l6liir so much crushed 
and broken, as to yield more easily to the subsequent operations of denudation, 
thus affording an abundant supply of material for landslips, which ultimately 
served to close the valleys, and form the lakes.® Or even supposing the outburst 
of trap to have accompanied the upheaval and disturbance, its effect in deter¬ 
mining the subsequently established lines of denudation could not fail to make 
itself felt. ' * 

This explanation, in part suggested by Mr. Medlicott’s observations in his 
well known paper on the Alps and Himalayas,® seems to me more in accordance 
with the known facts regarding the whole series of lakes, than any glacial theory 
can be. 


* Carefnl levelling enn only decide tliin point. 

^ It ifl possible that tbc basin of Naini Tal may be connected' with some local fanitiiig, tlio 
existence of which is implied by the sulphur spring at the optfall. That a fault occurs all along 
the centre of the valley is, however, scarcely probable, as, did one exist, it would show in the scarp 
of Ohiiia, tlie beds forming which appear"^to bo continuous across the head of the valley. 

*^Qua^. .Tour., Geol. Soc., February 1868. 
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Before oommeaoing) ezamina^on, I was tayself inclitied to believe iii the prob' 
ability of a glaoud origin; but as my observations have aOcumuIated, I have been 
constrained to adopt itihe view, that the balance of evidence itvailable at present 
is against such an explanation. At the same time, I have indicated that there 
still remain several points for determination, which are of almost crucial import¬ 
ance. Future observers will, probably, give a large portion of their attention 
to some of ^ese questions, and, with the aid of the maps, soundings, &c., h^ 
given; will be able to add considerably to the above data, thus affording fufler 
material, by which it is to be hoped a Sound and stable conclusion may be finally 
arrived at. 

I have only to add that it appears unadvisable at present to refer particu¬ 
larly here to the debated question, as to the evidence of the former existence of 
glaciers at low elevations in Kangra and elsewhere. 

For the present, the tv'o series of observations had best, perhaps, be kept 
quite separate, but their ultimate connection and relationship is, of course, y>ne 
the less olvious. 


NoTE ok k TRIP OVER THE MiLAM PasS, KuMAON, BY ThEODORE W. H. HuCtHES, 
A.Bp.S.M. F.G.S., Geological Survey of Imlia, toith a uescbiption of the 
FOSSILS BY Db. Waagen, formerly Paleeontologist to the Survey. 

Early in Angust^l873', u,n opportunity being afforded to spend a few weeks 
in Tibet and the higher regions of the Himalayas, my colleague, Mr. Hacket, 
and I undertook to strike across from AlmcJra to Milam, and return by the Niti 
pass. I had once before, in 1869, been through the Milam pass, but I' was so 
distressed by constant pains when at high elevations, that I made no observations 
worth recording. A judicious preparatory training enabled me on the prei^nt 
occasion ^ enteathg^U^, and fight with fair success, against the trials of high- 
region travelling, and m^ note-book was brought more into re(]fhisition. 

The time of year at which we started was too unfavourable to make any 
other than road-side observations among the lower hills. We were in almost 
constant rain during our first ten marches, and, however enthusiastic our aspira¬ 
tions in the canse of geology at the outset of each day’s journey were, they could 
not withstand the depressing §ffeot of recurring dqwnpours of water, and we 
hurtied to shelter as the moat prudent course to pursue. It was not until we 
♦reached the Bhdtia village of Eilk<Jt, that we passed out of the region of 
rain; 


We were fortunate enough to secure a small collection of organic remains, 
which, on examination by Dr. Waagen, afforded evidence of the presence of 
several formations not hitherto detected in this region, and bringing the section 
here more into cibrrespondence with the sequence of fossiliferous strata estab¬ 
lished by: Stoliezka in the North-Western Himalayas. To this extent our 

trip wiyfl one; we filled, in that we made no attempt to fix accurately 

any gecIt^oaS boundaries. ^ 

howbver, to reduce withiu narrow limits the debatable border-^and 
of p^sftfflsiliferous apd non-fossiliferaus rocks, and certain localities can be 
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referred i(> their true paleeozoio horizon. The main interest of .this paper is 
embodied in Dr. Waagen’s remarks; so» after^a brief account of the azoic region 
from Almdra northward, I will quote them in full, adding a few comments of my 


own. 


Slates. 


Soapstone. 


We left Almdra on the afternoon of the 3rd August, and encamped for the 
, evening at Tdkli, and on the following day got into 

ikli5lMsr<S8war. t> / / r,- . j. on -i £ i ' ^ ° 

Bageswar, a distance of 30 miles from Almora. 

'^he rocks traversed belonged to the metaraorphio series, and consisted of 
qnartzi^ and schists, a few slate bands and some lime¬ 
stones, with a general dip to the north. Good slates 
occur in the rise of the hill hear Billari, and capping the hill is a great mass of 
limestone. 

Where the road slopes to the Sarju river, .about four miles south of .Bageswar, 
soapstone appears. It cannot fail to be noticed in the 
“ rains,” from the circumstance that at everA step you 
take '^down the hill, your feet slip from under you, unless greai^ care be 
exercised. * 

Between Bageswar and Kapk()t—the hext halting-place, 12 miles distant— 
similar rocks to those already pas.sed over occur. An 
impure bed of graphite crops out in the left bank of 
the first tributary of the Sarju beyond Bageswar, whore 
the roadway is carried over on a wooden bridge. 

From Kapkdt we went on to Shdma, a distance of 13 miles. The road 
leaves the valley of the Sarju at its junction with the 
Rehm, and follovrs the course of the latter river. The 
rc»cks are of the.same character as those seen during the past marches, and have 
still their northerly dip. Deposits of recent limestone are very prevalent; 
and at Khar-baggai-, where the road to the Pindra glacier leaves the one we 
were travelling, them is a sulphureous spring. « 

. Our march to Tezam was only 7 miles, but a great deal of climbing had to be 

done, and we did not arrive until the afternoon. In 
addition to the ordinary quartzites and schists, and super¬ 
ficial deposits of calcareous tufa which were very, numerous, there is a consider¬ 
able thickness of white dolomitic limestones, compact and 
very fine-grained. A splendid cliff-section of them 
occurs at the mouth of the Jankdli river, which falls into the Bdm- 
ganga, opposite Tezam. Another short journey of miles brought us to 
Girgaon, situated high up a hillside. For the first 5 miles the road runs 

along the right bank of the Jankiili, and more dolo¬ 
mite is exposed. Near Girgaon talcose quartz-schists 
replace it. 

To Mfinshiari,* our next halting-place, was 8 miles. The route was a veiy 
trying one, owing to tlie number of heavy ascents and 
descents. For some way beyond Girgaon the most pro- 


Kaplcdt. 


Oraphite. 


Shama. 


T&sam. 


DolomlUu limestone. 


Girgaon. 


BCAnahiari. 


> MdnRhiari is not tbe name of a village, but the term applied to the whole of the village* that 
are claatered around Jallat aud Sdring. 


m 
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i^ent rocks are ike tdcose quartz-schists; but, beyond ike ordiimy break- 
heting place, the name of which I have forgotten, highly gametiierow micaceous 
schists are common, and garnets may be picked up in hundreds in little depres¬ 
sions and amongst the roots of trees and shrubs. 

We halted one day at MJSnshiari, in order to pay a visit to the localities 
whence are obtained the ovoid stalactites, sold as curiosities to travellers by the 
people of Mdnshiari. The guide took me down to the 66ri river, and pointed 
to places in the cliffs forming the banks, and said they were found there; Viit I 
failed to proctire any, and I question very much whether I was shown the right 
spots. . 

In the neighbourhood of Mdnshiari we began to'notice a change in the 
character of the rocks; and on our next march to Ldlam we 
^^ciumge In ohawctcr of some typical gneiss between Dalkdt and Tala Dumar; 

dip north, at 25°. Opposite Tala Diimfir black mica- 
/ schists, in some instances highly gametifcrous, and%bom- 

blendo schists occur above the gnejss. 

From L4lam we marched# to Bdghddar, and thence to Bilk6t. The road 
keeps in the valley of the Gdriganga, and a magnificent 
oection is exposed of what Dr. Stoliezka terms his central 
gneiss.^ It is traversed by granite veins, in the manner 

described by him. 

Still keeping to the valley of the Gdriganga, our next halting-place was 
Burfu, where we were forced to remain several days until 
a sufficient number of jabbds (half-bred yaks) had been 
collected to carry our camp stores and equipage. Bdrfd is beyond the ground of 
the central gneiss, and the rocks between it and Ililkdt are quartzites, slates, 
and schists. Kear Tola I noticed an immense number of crystals of iron pyrites 
in almost all the beds that I examined. 

Our firs^discovery of a fossil was beyond the village of Milam, near Shilong, 
one of the halting-places of the Bh6tias, in sumo fine 
silicious sandstone. I think that the StrophometM aranea, 
Salter, which is the only silurian form in our collection, is 
the specimen referred to; but I am not quite sure, the label having been lost. 
Along the remainder of our route to the snowy passes, and especially at the foot 
of iJnta Dhilra, we made several additions to our bag of fossils; and each 
day’s journey to the frontier, and through Tibet, enabled us to increase our 
stock. 


BashdAar; Bilkdt. 
Central gneiie. 


Dr. Waagen says of our collection : 

“ The fossils brought by Mr. Hughes from the Milam pass can be attributed 

to at least five formations, which are indicated with more or less certainty by 

, the different species. I consider as very probably of creta- 

OntacecMu fOMll*. ■ £ a n • , 

ceous .age some pieces of a flaggy yellowish grey lime- 

atqne, fi!U^ with fragments of shells intermixed with entire specimens, which, 


1 Memoirs, Geol. Sorr., Indio, 1866, vol. V, page 12. 
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though the gpeoiea could not be determined, jret, by the association of the genera, 
indicate with great probability the cretaceous formation. I worked out of those 
rock specimens—* 

“ Corhula, sp., allied to, perhaps identical with, 0. cancelKfera, Stol.; as, how¬ 
ever, only one specimen has been found, the determination could not be made 
with sufficient certainty. 

“ Astarte, a middle-sized species, rather oblique in shape, with concentric folds 
neai^ the apex, nearly smooth on the other parts of the shells; could not 
apparently be identified with any of the hitherto described species. This shell 
seems to fill whole bed-: -^ith hundreds of specimens. • 

“ Peciunculus, sp., ijiflar'we, smooth, rounded shell, found among the Asiariesf. 
The species could not be determined, but the occurrence of this genus together 
with a true Astarte indicates nearly with certainty cretaceous beds. 

“ Ciicnllaea, sp., fragmentary. ^ 

“The Jurassic formation is represented in the collection, by aitolorably 
, . , largo number of fossiltf, preserved much in the same wav’ 

JurosBie foBsils. - i r* . . *5 

as those found in Spiti. 

“ I determined— 

Belcrnnites cf. Jeunthotemis, Waagen (fragments of the guard). 

Oppelia amcincta, Strachey. 

Perisphinctes frequens, 0pp. 

„ sp. (triplicatus, Stol. non Sow.) 

,, sabineanus, 0pp. 

„ stanleyi, 0pp. 

„ sp. 

Stephanoceras ? waXlichii, Gray. 

Cosnweeras theodori, 0pp. 

„ odagonm, Strachey. 

Aucella legtiminosa, Stol. 

„ hlanfordiana, Stol. 

„ sp. nov. 

Pecten, sp. 

. Uhynchonella, sp. (varians, Blanf. non Schloth.) 

“ The genus to which Ammonites vjallieJii, Gray,^belongs is rather doubtful, as 
no sufficiently well-preserved specimen has been found to make this point certain. 
Perisphinctes stanleyi, 0pp., is a very good species, and easy to distinguish 
•from Perisphinctes cautleyi and spitiensis, with which it has been identified. 
The now Amelia is a large rounded shell, with very few concentric striro, but it 
is represented only by a single specimen. Ifevertheless I thought it worth 
mentioning; as the occurrence of a new (a third) species in the Himalayan Jura 
shows yet more clearly the intermixture of European and North Asiatic types in 
these Jurassic districts. In Eachh already species of the genus Amelia are exceed¬ 
ingly scarce, whilst north of Milam some of the jrdeks are filled with hundreds of 
Amelia leguminosa,** 

Almost all the Jurassic specimens Just described are from the neighbourhood 
of LaptG. They occur mostly in concretions, in dork-looking slightly carbona¬ 
ceous shales, that constitute the most distinctive rooks of the formation. At 
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TriiMBic foasUi. 


Lapt61 the shales overlie limestones, and they form a trough, which has a north- 
north-west south-south-east strike. They extend southward as far as the 
halting-place at the foot of the Kmgrd gh^-t. ’ 

“ The difBerent formations of the triassio period are very poorly represented 
in the collection, but nevertheless the materials are suffi- 
cient to state with all, certainty the existence of these 
formations. To the upper Trias Very probably belong some hard, flaggy, jlark- 
grey limestones, with millions of fragmentary shells imbedded. However, only 
on the weather-worn surfaces some species can be recognised, it being impossible 
to* get anything out of the interior of the rock. I am able to recognise one 
species of Monotis, and two species of Pectem, on three 'different rock specimens. 
The only species determinable, however, is Bhyuchonella austriaca, Suess. 

“ There are yet two other divisions of the Trias indicated by fossils in two 
different ^inds of rock. The one is represented by two fragments of Amn^nites 
of the gi^oup of Ammonites semipartUus. They are preserved as black nodules 
in a hard, dark-grty, silky, slaty^^haJe, which very likely belongs to the ‘ Muschel- 
kalk* formation. The other division of the Trias is indicated by a small 
specimen of a' badly pipserved Ceratite, somewhat like some species of the Salt 
Range, and thus possibly out of'some ‘Bunter Sandstein ’ beds. The rock in 
which it is preserved is a hard, rod, crypto-crystalline limestone. 

“ These few fossils, though badly preserved, and specifically not determinable, 
yet show beyond a doubt the existence of a rather complicated group of triassic 
rocks.” 

There are two geographical zones of this and the underlying scries, one 
being south of Laptel, and the other north of it, in the direction of Kanch^go. 

«The next older formations, permian and carboniferous, are represented in 
the collection by a somewhat better suite of fossils. The 
most fossiKferous bed is a white limestone with a great 
number of fragments of crinoid-stems, and the following 

determinable species 

“ Tcrebratula himalayensis, Dav. 

“ „ subvesdeularis,' Tiav. 

“ „ sp. nov.‘ ? 

“ Athyris roissyi, L’Ev. 

“ Spirifer cf. glahcr, Martin. 

” GameropJioria, sp. nov. ? 

“ Prodtictus semiretiGulatus, Martin 

„ , Sp. 

“ Padrynium sp. 

“ Oyathophyllum sp. 

** It is very interesting to trace how much tl^s fauna resembles that of the 
lower carboniferous limestone in the Salt Range; and even the preservation of the 
spemmmis is such, that ihey could be mistaken as coming from the Salt Range. 
^ semiireticuUitus occurs of its typical'size, whilst the pruall form from 

which is fpnnd also here, and quoted by me as ^'Produdus, sp.,” is veiy 
.^4y a different species. The latter, however, lias been also obtained, 
s.^ugh rarely,“ffrom the Salt Range. 


Vennian and caSbonSloioDUi 

fouilB. 
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“ The Cawieropkoria quoted above is a beautiful large species* which I could 
not determine for the present. The Ba^rynvum also is interesting, which is found 
plentifully in identical specimens in the Salt Kange. The genus has been de¬ 
scribed by GUmbel after a very small species out of the ‘ Kbssoner ’ beds of the 
Bavarian Alps. The zoological relations of the genus, however, are as yet 
thoroughly unknown. 

“ Other beds, possibly also of carboniferous age, which, however, could not be 
ascertained by the few fossils obtained from them, have furnished:— 

Rhynehonella, sp. 

allied to Bh. acvmiinuta, Martin, preserved in a black hard shale, and 
Spiri/er cf. striatus, Martin, 

Stringoeephalus ?? sp. 

Bhynchonella, ? sp. 

all bad specimens, preserved in a dark liver-coloured limestone.” 

The dark-colourcd limestone is very probably of carboniferous age, as it came 
from the same locality as the rocks which furnished the fossils of'Vindoubtod 
carboniferous affinities. * 

“Of all the Silurian formations, there is*oply onp“specimen of rock in the 
collection, consisting of a bit of white not very hard 
Biinnaa ss . sandstone, with manganese speck^, upon which several 

casts .of StropJiomeua aranea, Salter, are observable. ” 

The sandstone in which this brachiopod occurs comes, as well as I can re¬ 
member, from the neighbourhood of Shilong, as already mentioned. 


The following list of halting-places and distances from Almdra to Milam may 
be useful:— 


No resting-houfc'A 
Dak bungalow. 
Dbaramsala. 
Ditto. 

School-house. 

No restin^-houso. 

Dharamsala. 

Cave. 

No shelter. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 



Totai. 
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Thb Mud Volcanoes of BXmbi and CnEDUBAj by F. E. Mallet, F.'G-.S.^ 

• Geological Survey of India. 

Daring a reoont tour through Rdmri and Cheduha, the main object of which 
was to examine and report on certain coal-beds said to exist in the islands, I had 
an opportunity of visiting the greater number of the mud volcanoes, the occur¬ 
rence of which has'long been known, and brief allusions t6 which are to bo found 
in many standard works on volcanic phenomena and on general geology. 

The original sources of information referred to in such works consist mainly 
of a “ Report on the Island of Chedooba” by Commander E. P. Halsted,* which, 
amongst other matter, contains valuable and, with but few exceptions, 
accurate observations both on the volcanoes, and on the elevation of Cheduha and 
the neighbouring islands which has occurred within the last two centuries. 
Besides tl^j above, a few notes on the volcanoes of Edmri may be found in Lieute¬ 
nant Foley’s Journal of a tour through that island, and in a paper on sonffe coal 
which had recently been* found at Kyauk Phyu.* Dr. Spry, also, has briefly 
alluded to one of the volcanoes near the last named place in his account of 
“ A three weeks’ sail in search of health.”® Hoticcsby Captain J. Russell of a volca¬ 
nic island which rose from the sea near Cheduha in 1843 and subsequently disap¬ 
peared ; of a fire at sea witnessed from Kyauk Phyu in 1846, and conjectured to 
have been volcanic; and by Major Williams of an eruption from ono of the 
Kyauk Phyu volcanoes in 1846, *have also been published.® To all the above 
records I shall subsequently have occasion to refer. 

The allusions to Ramri and Cheduha by systematic writers refer mainly to 
the fact of the mud volcanoes there being at, or near, the end of that great line 
of volcanic vents which may be traced thence southwards by Narkonddm and 
Barren Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, through the entire length of Stimatra, 
Java, and th^ eastern islands of the Sunda gproup. By some, indeed, this line is 
considered only a portion of a still greater one which, stretching from Tierra 
del Fuego northwards, along the western' fringe of South and North America, 
is continued through the Aleutian Islands, Kamschatka and Japan to the 
PhiUipine and Molucca Islands. There it is considered to divide into two, one 
branch running south-east through Papua, tho New Hebrides and New Zealand; 
the other passing, as before said, through Java and Sumatra, and having its 
furthest limit in Arrakan and Chittagong.* 

> Journal As. Soc., Bengal, X, 1841, pp. 349, 419. 

* Ihid., IT, 1838, p. 695 i IV, 1836, p.;80. 

* Journal Aa. Soc., Bengal, X, 1841, p. 138. 

* Ibid., Xn, 1843, p. 1114 j XIV, 1846, Procoedinga for February; XV, ]84(^ Proceedings 
for November. 

‘ Scrope on vblcanocaj p. 12j Lyell’a principles, lOlh edition, IT, p. 685. There is a ‘true* 
vdeatio, c^ed Puppd-doung, abort 30 miles east of the Irrawddi, in latitude 21°, but it has been 
It has been described by Mr, W. T.Jtlanford, who believes it to be of Miocene or 
. j|ii«M^ 1^1 probably ti^e latter (Jour. As. Soc., ^ngal, XXXI, 216). 
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Orographicalljr and geologicaltyf however, the islands in question, which, 

Physical features of Wmri neighbourhood, maj he conve- 

and Chedubo. niently spoken of as the Ramri group, are intimately 

connected with the Arrakfin range of mountains, which, running from Cape 
Negrais northwards towards Manipur, forms the dividing ridge between the basin 
of the Irraw&di and the smaller rivers of Pegu, Arrakan and Chittagong, which 
find their way dii’ect into the Bay of Bengal. In the latitude of Rdmri tln> 
range attains in places an elevation of from three to nearly five thousand feet, 
the -hilly islands in question constituting outliers on the western flank of the 
range. Rdmri is separated merely by a narrow creek from the mainland, to which 
the whole group would be connected by an elevation of a few fathoms.’ 

No map is in existence which correctly delineates the orographical features 
of these islands. The Ramri hills are disposed in very numerous, and generally 
irregular, ridges. In some cases, where bands of harder rock preserve a uniform 
dip and strike, as between Likmau and Minbain, straight and well defined ranges 
occuT^ but more frequently, owing to the irregularity of the strike and dip, and 
the softness of much of the rock, the bills are irregular in their direction and 
featureless in outline. There is, however, a general tendency to a direction 
approximating to north-west—south-east. Generally the rounded, jungle-clad 
ridges vary in height from one or tivo hundred feet to double or treble that eleva¬ 
tion. The hills in the southern part of the island are, on the whole, higher than 
those further north. Lieutenant Foley estimated the height of Jika, a hill not 
far from the coast, to the south or south-south-west of the town of Rdmri, at 
3,000 feet, but this requires confirmation. The highest Revenue Survey Station 
on the island is about 700. 

Between the various ridges, and stretching to either side of the tidal creeks 
by which the island is intersected, are alluvial flats which are often of large area, 
and taken together constitute an important proportion of the island. As an illus¬ 
tration of the extent to which the latter is penetrated by such creeks, it may bo 
mentioned that, at high tide, boats of 10 or 12 fathoms lengthican go up the 
Minyat River to the village of the same name, which is within less than two 
miles of the western coast. 

My acquaintance with Cheduba is confined to the eastern side. Captain 
Halsted, however, who surveyed the island, describes the general features thus: 
“ Its general appearance and character is that of a fertile well-wooded island of mo¬ 
derate height, and irregular outline. A band of leyel plain, but little raised above 
the sea, extends around its coasts, of far greater width on the east than on the 
west; wdthin this lie irregular, low, undulating hills, varying in height from 60 to 
600 feet, enclosing several higher detached mounds of steep, well-wooded sides, 
the loftiest of which, near the south part of the island, rises nearly 1,400 feeji.”* 

The larger of the outlying islands are very similar to the main ones, on 
a smaller scale; low rounded hills from 100 to perhaps 300 feet high rising from 
cultivated alluvial plains. 

* J^ide Admiralty Chart of Bay of Bengal, 1876, sheet 4. 

’ On the map of the province of Pegn, jcalo 8 mile6=l inch, published in the Surveyor 
Oenenil's Office, 1856, a hill, presumably %hat muded to by Captain Halsted, is marked 1,700 feet. 
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The evidences of recent elevation, visible along the coast in many parts of 

these islands, are patent at a glance. The southern 
portion of Bound Island is occupied by a little 
rocky table-land 100 or 150 feet high, and the remainder by a plain elevated 
but a few feet above the sea. A portion of the latter is composed of rounded 
pebbles and boulders of rock, lumps of coral, sand and broken shells— 
a raised sea-beach. The remainder is an alluvial flat, formerly doubtless a man¬ 
grove swamp, but now occupied by rice-fields, amongst which are some largo 
rooks with marine shells still adhering to them. At the northern end of 
the island there is a detached rock on the beach which strikingly illus^tes 
the elevation, crowned, as it is, by an aggregated mass of marine shells, the 
base of which is about six feet above the present high tide level, and the 
upper surface covered with grass and shrubs (vide illustration). Bocks of 
a similar kind are also to be found elsewhere on Bound Island, as well as on 
Begnain, or Flat Island, to the south. A map of the latter is appended to 
Captain i^alsted’s paper, showing the present island to consist of three terraces 
differing from each other in level by six or eight feet, c., 1st, the original island 
(containing a mud volcano in its Ventre) previous to the elevation, which is said 
to have taken place about the middle of the 17th centuiy; 2nd, the island after 
this occurrence; and '6rd, the present island, the outer portion of which was 
raised about the year IVSO^ according to native information obtained by Captain 
Halsted. The last elevation was accompanied by a very violent earthquake: in 
Cheduba “ the sea washed to and fro several times with great fury, and then 
retired from the grounds, leaving an immense quantity of fish, the feasting on which 
is a favorite story throughout the island; no lives were lost, no rents in the earth 
occurred, nor fire from the volcanoes of the island.” It has been suggested by 
Mr. Piddington (native villagers not being very accurate, generally, as to dates) 
that the earthquake was coincident with the submarine volcanic eruption de¬ 
scribed as having occurred off Pondicherry in 1757 and, with much more pro¬ 
bability, by X/ieutenant Bfiird Smith, to have been the same earthquake as that 
which partially destroyed Chittagong in April 1762, and which was felt through¬ 
out Bengal, Arrakan, and Pegu.® A comparison of Captain Halsted’s map of 
Flat Island with the present shore line indicates no further elevation since iho 
date of his paper. 

His measurements show the total elevation to have been 9 feet at Foul 
Island, 50 miles south-east of Cheduba, from 12 to 22 feet in various parts 
of Cheduba itself, and 13 foot at the Terribles, west of Kyauk Phyu; the 
elevation having been greatest towards the north of Cheduba, and declining 
both to south-east and north-west. Evidences of the inequality of the elevation 
are also to be found in Bamri. On the western coast, between Konbaung ».Tirl 
Kyauk Gale (and- doubtless further) there is a raised beach about 20 feet above 


> Ninety years before 1841 according to the text, wbicb refers to Cheduba. On the map of Plat ^ 
Island the last elevation thorc is stated to have occurred eighty years before the same date, hut 

wnnM Annmxv* \\e% « nlAri^tsI n _w a . «« _ 


(his would apjpear to bo a clerical error j there is no allusion in Captain Halstcd’s paper to 
awe rf tc^^rs between the last elevations of Clwduhn and Plat Island respectively. 

Bombay Geographical Society, X, IW. i Joiim. As. Soc., Bengal, XII, 
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the sea, stre-wn otw with worn lumps of coral, and of rock hored by Tholadido^^ 
whose shells still remfein in the holes. But a large part of the alluvial area on 
the eastern side of the island, not more than a few feet above the sea, does not 
exhibit such evident signs of recent elevation, nor does there appear to be any 
tradition of such large j)roportion of the island having recently emerged. 

The elevation at the Baranga Islands has been comparatively slight. In one 
■placf, however, at the north end, I observed oysters sticking to the rock about 
two feet above spring high water mark. Further north again, the effects of the 
groat earthquake of 1762 were of a precisely opposite character, largo areas in 
the Chittagong District having been then suhwerfjed.^ 

The rocks are of a very similar character throughout the islands, consisting 

almost entirely of shale and sandstone. The former 
“ IS of different shades of gray; although sometimes 

•well bedded, much more frequently it is clunchy, and not uncommupily passes 
into clay. Almost everywhere it includes numerous large irregular nodules, or 
short strangulated bods, which are more or fes^ calcareous, and some of which 
are tolerably pure limestone. These nodules fl.ro often traversed by strings of 
calcspar. Irregular strangulated veins of the same mineral also intersect the 
shales themselves, in places, and the latter are occasionally gypseous, containing 
small disseminated crystals of selenite, which, by the weathering away of the 
shales, become scattered about on the surface of the ground. Small nodules of 
clay-ironstone are also mot with in this way, but are not very common. Shales 
of the above varieties constitute an important proportion of the entire bulk of 
the rocks. 

The sandstones are usually gray or greenish-gray, more rarely yellowish or 
pure white; sometimes harsh; generally moderately fine-grained, and often 
tolerably hard. Sometimes they are intersected by veins of calcspar, or, like the 
shales, contain irregular nodular calcareous masses. Conglomcritiq Jbeds, contain¬ 
ing pebbles from two inches diameter, downwards (which are mainly of white 
quartz), are met with, but rarely, and of trifling thickness. 

Both shales and sandstones not unfrequently contain lignite. It occurs in 
little in-egular strings, or in strangulated layers from an inch, or less, up to 
three or four inches thick, and seldom as much as a foot long. Where these are 
found they generally occur more plentifully in some beds than otliers, lignitiferous 
Strata being intorbanded wdth others which contain no carbonaceous matter. 
Woody structure is frequently seen in such layers, which are often merely the 
ends of stems that have been crushed fiat. Sometimes the stems arc only partly 
converted into lignite, the remainder being silicified, although still black from 
residual carbonaceous matter. In some cases the lignite contains pyrites. Much 
^ larger stems than the above are occasionally met with, one' or two that I saw 
being 18 inches in, diameter, and visible for a length of six or seven feet, but they 
are far from common of such dimensions. 

Truo^ seams of coal have also been found—at Tsetami, in the southern 
part of Bdmri, whore several outcrops occur, varying from one to six feet thick; 


* For tbi« dtitcmiination 1 am indebtnl to Mr. W. Blanfonl, 
^ Joiun. As. Soc., Bengal, XII, 1013. 
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t^-nA near Pallaflg Boa in Gheduba. Beds of more or less carbonaceoiis sandstone 
have been met -with, in one or two other places. As I shall subsequently have 
occasion to describe these coal-seams in detail, with reference to their economic 
value (p. 20l7),^it is unnecessary here to do more than mention their occurrence. 

Besides the above strata, some bands of limestone of considerable thickness 
are to be found, which will be subsequently more fully described (p. 221), One of 
the most important of these is near Yanthek, where the rock bears some resem¬ 
blance in aspect to a coarse yellowish-white chalk, but does not mark like it, being 
as hard as ordinaiy limestone. It is rather brittle, breaking with a tolerably 
smooth fracture. The bedding is generally obscure, and masses up to 20 feet thick 
occur in which none is apparent. A limestone of very similar character also 
occurs near Tsinbok. In the Pagtoda Hill, at the town of BAmri, and again 
a mile or two further east, a thin band of such rock occurs interbedded with 
sandstone^ and shale of the usual type. South-east of Ts^tamd limestone of^ 
a different character occurs. It is of a pale gray or grayish-white color, Jather 
hard, not brittle, and instead of the chalky look .of the above, has a minutely 
crystalline structure. It is vely massively bedded, and there are, apparently, at 
least two bands, each not less than 25 yards thick, with sandstone between. - At 
Tengbain «imilnT minutely crystalline limestone is associated with rock of a much 
coarser grain, which in hand specimens is not unlike some varieties of limestone 
from the old metamorphio series. Such crystalline limestone, again, at A116 
Chaung and Tsan4 is associated with grayish chert, which is very cellular and 
rusty on the weathered portion, and is intersected by very numerous strings of 
white quartz: some surfaces of the rock are sprinkled with little limpid rock 
crystals. Cherty and calcareous seams are irregularly interbanded with each other, 
the beds with which these rocks are associated being ordinary sandstones. Simi¬ 
lar chert, with or without accompanying limestone, is met with not unfrequently 
elsewhere, bT:d the bands do not appear to exceed a few yards in thickness.' 

With the exception of the limestone associated with chert at A116 Chaung, 
which is dolomitic (and contains minute crystals of magnetite disseminated 
through it), all the limestones I have examined are purely caJeareous. 

The rocks, generally, throughout the islands, have been greatly tossed about, 
the strike being far from constant, and the dip extremely irregular. Hot un¬ 
frequently it is vertical. But owing to the softness of the shales, and their 
clunchy character, and the facility with which much of the sandstone gfets 
broken up superficially, the lie of the rocks is often veiy obscurely seen. 

It would be certainly rash, on the strength of such a cursory examination 
as nadne, to assert that the rocks throughout the islands belong exclusively to 
‘one series, but as far as my observations go, they do not suggest any grounds 
sufficiently strong for attempting a separation. 

The only fossils I observed were some obscure markings in the sandstone at * 

Likmau, and there is so much lithological resemblance between some of the 

^groups of Bunm that little can be gleaned as to the a^e of the 

Bisssn ro^ from their minmal characters. It may be remarked, however, that 
—i—i-^-:- k. ---- 

f ^ .Ifr, .W. TbeolMid menfiinis similar chert as occurring in Kegrais and nommolitic strata of 
: Hem. 6. S. Z., X, SOO, 
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petrolenm-beaiing rocks occur throughout the islands, and that the oil-bearing 
rocks of ,Pega, which are within 70 miles of Bamri in a straight line, are believed 
by Mr. Theobald to be nummulitio, all the known oil localities being situated 
either on nummulitic or still younger strata. 

Again, the coal hitherto found in Eastern India (Assam and Burma) is all 
either of cretaceous or of nummulitic age, the former being markedly different 
in external* characters from the latter.^ That from the Ramri Islands bears 
no r^emblance to cretaceous coal, and is quite of the nuiffmulitic type.®* 

The number of mud volcanoes distributed over the islands is consid- 


. erable, there being in Ramn itself a dozen or more; 

Mod Volcanoos. Dutribution. i li. i j i i 

more than half that number m Oheduba*; three, 

at least, on Amherst, and two on Flat Island. I have heard of others on the 
neighbouring part of the mainland, but have no definite information about them. 
On the opposite side of the Arrakan Range, near Menbo, on the Irrawadi, numer¬ 
ous mud volcanoes exist, which have been described by Dr. T. Oldham,■*’ aiid< 

_ * 

two are mentioned by Mr. W. Theobald as occurring on the coast not far from 
Cape Negrais.® I myself observed a very smalj. one in the Baranga Islands, 
and there are records of two sub-marine eruptions. It was reported, on native 
information, that two volcanoos opened in 'the Chittagong District during the 
earthquake of 1762.® It would appear, therefore, that salses are rather widely 
distributed over both flanks of the Arrak&n Range. But those ui the Ramri 
group hold the first place in magnitude and in the violence of their paroxysmal 
eruptions. It will be observed that they illustrate, on a small scale, that distri¬ 
bution into linearly arranged and isolated vents which has been so commonly 
remarked amongst the great volcanoes of the earth. At Kysuik Phyu six occur 
in a line within a distance of perhaps a mile and a half along the summit of a 
low broad ridge. Two volcanoes in close proximity, or with their circumferences 
even touching each other, occur in several cases elsewhere. 

In respect to their form the volcanoes may be divided into m&mMs and cones, 

„ _, there being, however, no sharp line between the two 

varieties. The former are approximately circular, 
generally varying in diameter from 60 to 100 yards with a height of perhaps 16 
to 30 feet; there are, however, two exceptionally large ones in Cheduba, south-east 
of the Pagoda Hill, respectively about 200 and 250 yards across. The mounds look 
like an accumulation of angular fragments of rock—<$hale, sandstone, <fec., but this 
appe&rance is deceptive. During ordinary times mud is ejected in small quantities, 
and during the greater eruptions, stones and mud are shot out together, the whole 
forming a sort of unconsolidated' conglomerate. The wash of rain, however, scours 


* Memoirs, Vol. VII, p. 175. 

* The limestone at Y&nthek and Tsinbok (p. 221) apparently closely resembles that describe*!' 
by Mr. Tlieobald at p.^ 313 of his report, and which he considers to be cretaceous. That some of 
the Ramri rocks shonld be referred to this age is by no means improbable. 

^ Vide Captain Halsted’s Map, Journ. As. Soc., Bengal, Vol. X, p. 446. 

* Mission to the Court of Ava j by Captain Yule, 1855 •, Appendix, p. 839 

» Mem, G. S. I., Vol. X, p. 119. * 

* Joum. As. Soc., Bengal, XII, 1050i and ThU. Trans.. LIU. 251. 
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tho mud away from the surface, leayihg a superficial layer of firagmea^ behiud, 
which thus haTe the appearance of constituting tho whole mass. On digging 
down a foot, or less, the true composition becomes apparent. There are often 
cracks, also, which show, the mud below, sometimes in a dried, in other cases in 
a still pasty condition. In the centre of one of the Kyauk Phyu mounds there 
was a circular space, about 10 yards diameter, where the surface crust, composed 
of fragments cemented by dried mud, was not more than 9 inches thi<)ik, and was 
intersected by numerous shrinkage cracks through which a ten-foot stick fjould 
easily be thr^t into the soft mud beneath. The highest part of the njounds is 
generally: at or near the centre, but not always. One of the large mounds spu^- 
east of Pagoda Hill has its summit about halfway between, the dSntre and 
ciioumference. Scattered oyer the mounds, more commonly towards the central 
partf^but sometimes at or near the edge, there are generally a few mud cones from 
a few inches to as many feet in height, with craters at the top containing more or 
less liquidfmud. To these I shall allude again. ^ 

The mounds, which are quite bare of vegetation themselves, are surrounded 
by a ring, varying in breadth,^ but averaging perhaps SO to 100 yards, of casua- 
rinas, not very thickly grouped, and uiiaccompanied by any other trees. Beneath 
them is thinly scattered grass. Immediately outside this ring the ordinary 
jungle commences. Casuarinas are only found in the islands along the sea coast 
and around the volcanoes. They prefer a saline soil, which they obtain in both 
positions. The mud ejected from the volcanoes is invariably saline, and while 
ftivouring the growth' of casuarinas, prevents that of ordinary jungle. At the 
two large salses south-east of Pagoda Hill (and in this case only, as far as my 
experience goes) the casuarina ring is replaced by one of phcenix palms. 

The most perfect examples I have seen of the conical form of volcano are 
the two salses at Kyauk Phyu nearest the sea. One of these is about 40 feet 
high from the inner side of the casuarina ring,' with a slope increasing in steep¬ 
ness towards*the top of the cone, where there is a crater 12 feet in diameter, filled, 
(at the time of my visit), to within 4 feet of the top, with thickish mud into which 
a stick 10 feet long could easily be thrust. The other cone is similar, but smaller. 

Mounds are commoner than well developed cones. The former would appear 
to be in an earlier stage of development. The difierence in form is partly 
caused, also, by the mud ejections in the former case shifting their positions at 
different times to different pprtions of the mound. Thus at one of the salses 
south-east of Pagoda Hill, the largest mud craters at present, one of which is 
^3.0 feet high, are situated close to the edge of the mound, When such a change 
<41 position takas place, the deserted craters, which have not had time to attain 
• ahy yeiy large dimensions, are washed down by rain into the general mass of tb^ 


t Chfring to the w«atlM)red. broken up. condition of the shale and sandstone in the low broad 
; Vtdj^ m Udiifih the ^Icanoes are situated, it is rather difficult to cUstingaish thede'briaof the 
" fbn^. from tiiat ejected from the yoloano^ or to determine how &r the ridge has been prodnoed 
ths sammit o£ the Ipiit. mentiohed cone is 200 or aOO feet above the sea;. 

says that the volean ^ ||p^v-(?lt^aba vary from 100 to 1,000 above the sea 
elemtiwis, however, pit the billy ground on whioll' nupy of the voloanocs 
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mound, so that the latter presents, as before described, the aspect of a heap of 
stony debris on which oidy the more recently formed and active mud cones 
remain. On the whole, however, the ejections are generally more frequent, oi* 
more abundant, towards the centre of the mound, which is consequently highest. 
Occasionally, however, the summit is found elsewhere. 

In the case of the second form, the ejections (of sufficiently viscid mud) have 
remained constant to a single vent, around which the entire mass of matter has 
by degrees been built ttp into one cone of regular outline. In the character of 
the ejected stones, the surrounding casuarina ring, &c., the cones are quite 
similar to the mounds. 

On rare occasions the mud volcanoes are subject to paroxysmal eruptions 
OiUinary conditions of erup* of great violence. In ordinary times, however, they 

remain in a state of comparative quiescence. Some¬ 
times action is suspended altogether, but generally a few mud cones, from a few 
inches to as many feet high, are scattered over the mounds, in the majority of 
cases at or near the centre. The craters at thotop contain mud in various degrees 
of fluidity. Sometimes it is thin and watery; ^n other cases thick and viscid. 
The thin mud forms cones of very regular outline, but low inclination; sometimes 
not more than 15 degrees: the cones produced from viscid mud, on the contrary, 
rise at steep angles, and are sometimes nearly vertical at the top. In such cases 
they are formed, in part at least, by small quantities of mud spirted out, which 
drop back on the rim and gradually build it up like a wall. Bubbles of 
inflammable gas rise through the mud in the craters, when they are .active, in 
greater or less number. When the mud is very thick the gas issues with a 
peculiar ‘ clucking’ sort of noise, and when sufficiently forcible, produces the 
spirting just alluded to. 

Besides such’spirtin'gs, flows of mud issue at times from the craters, generally 
finding an exit by breaking down the weakest part of the rim. A stream of some 
magnitude had flowed from the most northern of the Kyank PhyU conical volca¬ 
noes not long before I visited it. Issuing from a gap in the crater Wall, with 
a breadth of 18 inches or 2 feet, it flowed down the side of the cone, with a very 
constant width. At the bottom it got into a small channel, and continued its course 
for a distance of 100 yards from its source. The stream well exhibited that 
canai-like form which sufficiently viscid mud assumes Under such circum¬ 
stances. Owing to the sides moving more slowly than the centre, and hence 
having more time to dry, the mud there first becomes too consolidated to flow 
farther, and forms banks between which the central portion still flows on. An 
analogous phenomenon is frequent in lava fitreams. “ A stream of lava,” says 
Mr. Scrope,“ while flowing down any slope, wiU, owing to its imperfect fluidity, 
usually be thickest towards its centre, and consequently possess a convex cross 
section on its upper surface, the sides rising as steep banks from the uncovered 
ground adjoining. But when the supply of fresh lava from the vent diminishes 
or entirely ceases (the still liquid interior at the central pai^ of the current 
continuing for some time to flow on, urged by its own weight above, down any 
slope that offers itself), the upper*orust, being unsupported, will have a tendency 
to subside in proportion. Hence we often find narrow lava-streams confined 
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within banks, which they seem to have raised themselves, and having a comave 
surface in their cross section; the sides, which necessarily cooled sooner than the 
central part, preserving their thickness, arid taldng the form of high banks or 
ridges, between which the internal lava-stream flowed on for some time, as in 
a canal, the level of its surface gradually lowering as the supply from above 
ceased.”^ 

The sources of the mud are undoubtedly the gray shales which form such 
an important part of the rocks throughout the islands. Although these are 
generally brittle and clunchy in a dry state, when thoroughly soaked with water, 
as they are seen, for instance, along the shore at low tide, they break with a some¬ 
what plastic mode of fracture, and are easily kneaded into mud identical in 
appearance with that ejected from the volcanoes. 

I have not myself observed the mud to possess any sensible degree of 
warmth, but I was not fortunate enough to witness any actual eruption beyond 
a mere dribble. That the mud is warm, however, at times, we have the evidence 
of Mr. Howe, who found “ a ho^ slimy fluid” some time after a fiery eruption 
from one of the Kyauk Phyu volcanoes. Captain Hoisted found mud brought 
up from a depth of 17 feet at one of the Rdmri volcanoes to show “a temper¬ 
ature of 92® 20', above that of the atmosphere” (sfe; misprint for 92'’, 20“ above 
that of the atmosphere ?). Dr. Spry also remarked that the crater of one of the 
Kyauk Phyu volcanoes, 12 feet in diameter, “ was filled with warm liquid mud.” 

The ejected mud always contains more or less saline matter, which is princi¬ 
pally common salt. Occasionally, ho wever, this salt is mixed with a large propor¬ 
tion of sodium sulphate, and contains calcium sulphate besides. It has been 
suggested that the salt is derived direct from sea water,^ and Captain Williams 
even mentions having received a fish which was said by the natives to have 
been thrown up by one of the Kyauk Phyu volcanoes.* This idea, however, is 
scarcely supported by the want of uniformity in the composition of the salt, and 
it is, I think^probable that the latter is derived in considerable part from the rocks 
themselves that yield the supply of mud. The intimate connection between the 
petroleum and mud volcanoes of Bamri will be subsequently aUuded to, and it is 
well known how frequently mineral oil and salt are associated. In India they 
are found together in the oil-producing tracts of Burma, Assam, and the 
Punjdb.^ That the Bdmri rocks do contain saline matter I found by examining 
the shales or clays from the oil-wells of Tsi Chang, Letaung, and Minbain, which 
when lixiviated with water all yielded soluble chlorides and sulphates in varying 
proportions. Farther, it appears from Dr. Oldham’s account that the mud from the 
emters at Menbo on the Irrawadi, some 70 miles from the sea in •a straight line, 
is saline also, and is largely used for the preparation of salt by lixiviation. 

Water in considerable quantity is, of course, a necessity for the production 
of the often slushy mud ejected by the Ramri salses, and that this in some 


* p. 76. 

s !CMias. JlsmbRy Ot&A. Soc., X, 146. 

JiiUnB. Aa. fioc., Bengal, XII, 834. * 

* ia. 9. It, VI, 70: Mem. G. S. I., XII, 366; XI, 129. 
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cases infiltrates from the sea is by xk> means unlikely, but in others, where the 
volcanoes are two or three miles from the coast or any creek, it would appear not 
improbable that the water is derived from surface percolation. Saltness is a very 
common characteristic of mttd volcanoes, as is indeed indicated the term sals^ 
often used for them. 


Although the emissions from the volcanoes in their ordinary condition are 

■ , of the above described insignificant character, at 

Paroxysmal eruptions. , ® ^ , . 

, uncertain (and sometimes long) intervals, emptiona 

of a much more, violent character take place. At such times mud and stones 
are shot out with great force and noise, accompanied by large quantities of 
inflammable gas, which in many, cases catches fire and gives rise to a volume 
of flame that lights up the country for miles around. Of course such eruptions 
vary in intensity, some being much more violent than others. I was not fortu¬ 
nate enough to see anything of the kinc^ but there are several records of 
their occurrence. 


From one of the Kyauk Phyu volcanoes. Dr. McClelland states, that “ vapour 
and flame were seen by the inhabitants of Kyaujc Phyu to issue to the height of 
several hundred feet above the summit during the principal shock of the earth¬ 
quake of the 26th August 1833 This was a violent e^^rthquake felt, amongst 
other places, at Calcutta, Agra, Nep&l, and Lassa. 


On the 23rd of March 1839 a very severe earthquake was felt throughout 
the whole of Burma, during which “ fires, mingled with smoke and ashes, rose 
to a fearful height ” from one of the same group of vents.® 

Mr. Howe, Marine Assistant at Kyauk Phyu, thus describes an eruption 
which occurred on the Cth of February 1843:—“ We had, last night, a most magni¬ 
ficent volcanic eruption. The mountain, which is of moderate height, and shaped 
somewhat like a pyramid, is about three or four miles from the station, which was 
rendered as light as noon-day, though midnight at the time. The eruption 
commenced at about 11 i*. m., unaccompanied Ky any rumbling, bul; throwing up 
masses and particles of lava p. 202^ to an immense height, and presenting 

a most magnificent spectacle, visible all round the country. The weather had 
been for some evenings previous close and threatening, though the glass kept 
up, varying from 30® 12' to 29® 98' for the last five or six days. 

“ The fire gradually went out, and all was still again by about half an hour 
after midhiglit. * 

“ This eruption takes place, from what I hear, generally once in two years, 
sometimes annually.”* Subsequently—how long does not appear—Mr. Howe 
wrote,—“The volcano i%still in a b^ibhling boiling state, the orifice not larger than 
a tea cup, and there is a hot slimy fluid to be dipped up at the surface, but no 
vapour or noise is emitted, and it is otherwise quiet.”* As no vapour was emitted 


I From taltua, salted. 

® Report of a Committee for investigating the coal and mineral ]|^osoarces of India 
(1888), p. 41. 

® SiUiman’a Journal, XXXYIII, 886—British Association Earthquake Catalogue. 

* Joum. As. Soc., Bengal, XII, 266.* 

* I6*d., 521. 
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the “boiling*’ spoken of was doubtless the escape of gas. THq orifiiqil^ must 
of oouise hare been of considerable dimensions during the eruption oh the dth 
of Febraaiy. Subsequently to that date, when the violent stage of'the eruption 
was over, a mud cone, similar to those desoribed*above, was probably quietly 
built up over the spot, with a> crater of the size mentioned. 

Between the 26th and 29th of July 1843, an eruption took place “at a 
distance of about thirty bamboos ” south of False Island, which a few months 
afterwards was described as follows by natives of Gheduba and Flat Islai}.d to 
Captain Bussell, commanding the H. C. steamer Chinges: “ About our morning 
meal, or 7 or 8 o’clock on the morning of the first day, we heard a great noise, and 
saw fire rising out of the sea, which continued for four days; on the second day 
we saw a small island newly formed in the sea, between ‘Flat Bock’ and 
‘ Bound Bock,’^ about the size of the sandbank called False Island. 

“ We saw the newly formed island for a month, but could not approach it 
on account of the boisterous sea on the coast. We felt an earthquake before 
we saw the fire in the sea ; in the month of October we came out in our boats 
to look for the island, but saw, nothing. The rocks, as they now lay, are of 
the same number and position as before the appearance of the new island.”® 
Captain Bussell found two and a half to three fathoms of water over the spot 
where the island had been, with a rocky bottom. The ejecta during such erup¬ 
tions being exclusively mud and stones, none but the largest among the latter 
would have any power of resisting the waves during the south-west monsoon. 

“ On the night of the 2nd of Januaiy 1845,” Ensign G. Hankin, 66th Native 
Infantry, wrote, the day after the occurrence:—“ Between the hours of 6 and 7, 
a very interesting and singular phenomenon was observed off the coast of Kyauk 
Phyu. The sky on the horizon was observed to brighten up as when illuminated, 
ly the rays of the setting sun, except that the light more resembled the flicker¬ 
ing of a fire than the gradual descent of that luminary. It continued In this 
way for half «aa hour or so, when all of a sudden immense volume of flame were 
seen to issue as it were from the depths of the ocean, presenting the most sub¬ 
lime yet awful spectacle to the beholders. The general idea entertained was, 
that a ship h^ caught fire; but this was soon dispelled by a low continuous 
rumbling, which seemed to sound from the bowels of the earth, and was re-echoed 
by the surrounding hills. Previous to this, however. Captain Howe, the Marine 
Superintendent, had with the greatest promptitude set off in H. C.- schooner 
Petrel*’ Intending to render assistance to the supposed unfortunates of the burn¬ 
ing ship; he returned without seeing anything, and it is thought that the whole 
wus, the result of some hidden volcanic agency; one of the neighbouring bill s 
possessing that e:|traordinaiy property, and from which ^mes have been seen to 
issue before. The weather at the time was stiU and'serene, hardly a breath dis¬ 
turbed the air: it was in fact, as some one observed, a very earthquaky day.”* 
According to Osptain Williams’ account “ the reflection of the fla wa was made 
cm a diurk bank of cbuds, west cff the station, on the track of ships from hrace 

^ ; -1. Not, to be ooofoanded with Flat and Bound Talamlo, 

. .'' * Jottm. As. Soc., Bwigal, XII, 882,1118, 

• Jonm. Aa Soc., Bengal, XIV, 1845, Proceedings for February. 
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to^a^tta: it flickered several times as if the fire had been got under, and after 
la^ngVs or 20 minutes (saj) suddenly went out. Various were the conjectures: 
I thoughji itVas the reflection of the sun from below the horizon, but the sudden 
light of flame was too brilliant and unsteady to be the sun’s light; electricity in 
the cloud was stated to be the cause, but this is not the season for such a cause: 
‘a ship on fire,’ said many; but this morning the prevailing opinion is, that 
a volcanic eruption has taken place 20 miles out to sea, similar to what I reported 
as h^vin^ taken place near Cheduba. The argument against its having been 
a ship on fire is, that the flame showing so brilliant and so great a light could hot 
be so suddenly extinguished as this was, the dark bank of clouds may have been 
fczrmed of the smoke of the volcano.” 

The light was also seen by Captain Siddons and others from Akyab, and from 
the H. C. schooner “ S;pyf then off the Assirghar shoal (about 30 miles north¬ 
west of Akyab), the Commander of which ship saw “five different times large 
masses of fires thrown up,” which he supposed to be a volcanic eruption. It is 
scarcely open to doubt, however, that what was seen from the “Spy,” at least, 
was the reflection of the fire from the bank of tl^e clouds alluded to by Captain 
Williams, and not the flames themselves. The bearings taken from the above 
different places showed the position of the fire to have beep about 7 mUes S. f E. 
from the south end of the Western Baranga, the distance from Kyauk Phyu 
being 31 nautical miles, from Akyab 28, and from the Assirghar shoal 57. As 
Kyauk Phyu and Akyab are both on alluvium, it is not probable that the observ¬ 
ers in any case were more than 20 feet or so above the sea. Taking, therefore, 
the curvature of the earth (with refraction) into account, the flames to have been 
themselves visible at the above distances must, with reference to e%ch position 
respectively, have exceeded 600, 400, and 2,000 feet in height !.* • 

Soundings were made within a few days of the occurrence, but no difference 
from the soundings laid down on the chart was discovered. 

An eruption, on a comparatively small scale, which took plaiJe from one of 
the Kyauk Phyu volcanoes on the 25th of October 1846, was thus described by 
Major Williams:—“ About a quarter to 9 o’clock last night, we had an eruption 
of one of our volcanoes near the village of Chein Kroong,* about three or four 
miles from this station, on the island of Bimri; it burst out suddenly with 
a slight noise, emitting a brilliant flame, which instantly went out, and again 
burst forth; this happened for fifteen or twenty .times, when the flame burnt 
steadily, gradually diminishing, and disappeared altogether about daybreak, or 
a little before it, this morning: it rained heavily all the time. 

“ The whole sky was illuminated brilliantly, and again suddenly everything 
was immersed in darkness during the flashes, and then sudden disappearance, 
which 1 can only compare to the effect, on a small scale, of a handful 'of oil, or any 


1 Humboldt mentions an eruption from a mud volcano near Baku, when the flames flashed up 
to an extraordinary height for three hours, and another in the same region during which the flames 
rose so high that they could be seen at a distance of 24 miles (Kosmos I). It is stated by 
Eichwald that the emptions there always terminate with a pouring ont of naphtha (Edin. New 
Phil. Journal, XIV, 132). ’ 

*tnChdng? 
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eomj^ustible ma^r being thrown into a fire ” ... “I have had a more corceot 
oription of the volcano to-day” : (28th) “ The size of the crater is abonvmx f^t 
in diameter only, aiirroonded on all sides, to some extent, with softmt^ kpee-deep, 
and the jhow or cassuarino trees growing aronnd unhurt, in a regular manner ad 
if planted there; no other kind of trees near, and of course all other vegetation 
covered with the mud thrown out. It is still burning, and it is just now a place of 
resort by these superstitious people who make offerings to the Naga, the cause of 
earthquakes and volcanoes. It appears that there is no holes where the fiame (still 
burning and about two feet high) issues from, it comes up through the soft mud.”' 

According to some of the head men of Tsi Chang whom I questioned, the 
time that has elapsed since the latest eruption &om each of the different Kyauk 
Phyu Volcanoes is roughly as follows:— 


1st 

2nd 

Srd 

4th 

6th 

6th 


(most sonthcrly) volcano 


» 


» 



Interval sSnee last eraption. 
... 17 or 18 years. 

... 10 years. 

... Erupts almost yearly. 
... Extinct. 

3 or 4 years. 

... ? 


The eruptions are* only sometimes accompanied by flame. Four years ago 
there was a great eruption of the 3rd volcano: the heat given off by the flames 
was then so great that the.villagers could not approach near, but looked on from 
behind the shelter of the neighbouring jungle. 

There is a story well known over Cheduba and which was told to me, amongst 
othera, by the Burman Extra Assistant Commissioner and by the head man of 
Kanthao Rea: although largely mixed up with fable, there would appear to be 
a substratum of fact, and it serves, at least, to illustrate the ideas held by the 
islanders themselves regarding their volcanoes. About three years ago, as it is 
said, a party of nine people from the village of Kaindi Boa, went to the Pagoda 
Hill to worship, one of the party being a man named Ngalaitk^, which means 
a turtle in Arrakanese. On their return, and while passing over one of the large 
volcanic mounds near the Pagoda Hill, one of the men called out mockingly to 
the Nagi,—a spirit in the form of a serpent tliat presides over each volcano—“ 0 ! 
Kagd Ji, here is a fine turtle I have brought; let me have some fire to cook him !” 
The offended Nagd granted his wish. Flames issued from the volcano. Four of 
the party were consumed and the remainder escaped more or less injured. The 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, while telling me the tale at KanthAo Boa, sent for 
a woman who was said to have been amongst the number, and who was marked 
with huge scars like those produced by severe bums,* which she said she had 
received on the occasion referred to. She had not, however, herself heard the 
insult offered to the Naga. This part of the story will perhaps strike the 
sceptical as being open to some doubt, but that flames did issue suddenly and 
injure the people is, I am inclined to believe, a fact. It may bo observed that in 
preceding recoriis, ako, the eruptions are said to have had a sudden 



* Jiktm. As. Soc., Bengsl,' Proceedings for November 1846. 
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Tliere is a notion prevalent amongst the islanders that eruptions). £rom the 
voloani^ generally, take place more frequently during the rains than at other 
times of the’^ear, an idea which can scarcely be considered as borne out the 
few dates of eruption on record. Those mentioned above are respectively— 

JanuBiy 2nd. ^ 

February 6th. 

, March 23rd. 

July 2§th. 

• August 26th. 

October 2%th. 

A greater tendency of eruption at certain times of the year has, however, 
been suspected to exist in some other parts of the world. It is stated by 
Dr. Horsfield that the eruptions from the mud volcanoes of Java are more violent 
during the rainy season than at other times,' and M. Dubois de Montpereux 
mentions that out of six eruptions from the mud volcanoes near the entrance to 
the sea of Azov, five occurred between Februaiy and the 10th of May, the only 
known autumnal eruption having been on the 5th September.® 

The vast majority of the ejected pieces of ropk are from half an inch, or less, 

^ ^ to 4 or 5 inchds diameter. Stones df half a cubic 

E 3 octed stones. , , , -i . 

foot are not very common, and those of a foot rare. 

On the large mounds south-east of Pagoda Hill, however, there are a few blocks 

containing 3 or 4 cubic feet, or more, of rock. The height to which some of the 

stones have been thrown may be gathered from the distance from the mound to 

which they have been scattered over the surrounding phoenix ring. 

The ejected stones are, without exception, fragments of the various kinds of 
rock foimd in the neighbourhood of the volcanoes, the great mass being shale and 
sandstone. These are often penetrated by veins of calcspar, and occasionally 
contain strings of lignite. Pieces of more or less impure limestone, also, are not 
uncommon. Bits of pyrites are occasionally found, but are fe.r from plentiful.* 

Very rarely indeed do the stones show any definite signs of alteration by heat. 
The only case I observed was that of some fragments of red shale, different in 
color from anything observed in sUu. On exposing fragments of gray shale, how¬ 
ever, from some of the oil wells, to a red heat over a Bunsen’s burner, they 
became first dark colored and then red. Mr. Piddington mentions having received, 
i^nongst other specimens sent by Mr. Howe from the Kyauk Phyu volcano after 
the eruption of February 1843, a specimen which y^as “ gray shale at one end 
and brick-red clay slate at the other, with the dark half-calcined-shale in the 
middle.”* Captain Halsted alludes to " a white stone, like chalk, found on all the 
large volcanoes, which was considered as the common greenish sandstone discolored 
by heat.” The bleached-looking appearance of this rock, however, is deceptive. 


* Daubeny on volcanoea, p. 409. 

* Geological Obaerver, p. 4/16, Also Vemenil; M^moura de la Soci^tfi Geologique dc France, 

. Ill, p. 4. . * 

* Spoken of as " copper ore” by Captain Halsted, who also mentions “ silver ore.’* The latter 
WM conjectured by Mr. Piddington to have been marcasito, but no specimens weiv forthcoming 
for examination. (Joorn. As. Soc., Bengali X, 443, 449). 

* Jonm. As, Soc., Bengal, Xll, 3S6. 
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It is. merely a &i&-gTiuiied, sligiitly calcareoos, white gaadstoae, which 1 have 
observed more thaja once m sUu near the rolcanoee. 

Hr. Howe allndes to ** masses and particles of lava” thrown np from one of 
•» j * # • • the Kyank Phyn volcanoes during the above men- 

o pro^ 0 unos ej . eruption. Lieutenant Foley, also, says that at 

one of the craters in the same neighbourhood “ scoriaceons matter, trap minerals, 
and basalt show evidence of more active volcanic agency in times past.^” This 
statement is, however, completely erroiftous. I have visited every one of the 
Kyank Phyu volcanoes, and (knowing beforehand what had been written) billed 
to find a single particle of basalt, lava, scoriee, or any other rode showing even 
a trace of fusion. The ‘hard and sonorous rock resembling clinkstone, of 
a sea-green color and intersected with veins of calcspar,' found by Lieutenant 
Foley at the foot of one of the Ramri volcanoes, and conjectured by him to 
have been ejected in a state of fusion, was most probably a hard, fine-grained, 
greenish sandstone with calcspar veins through it. A rock of this kind, may be 
seen, amongst other localities, on Flat Island. In another place, indeed. Lieute¬ 
nant Foley says that “ a few bloddi of sandstone, and a conglomerate, consisting 
of a paste of sandstone, with enclosed nodules of a calcareous earth, lay upon 
the beach; some of these rocks had a scoriaceons appearance, were encrusted with 
crystals of iron pyriterf, and bore evident mar ks of igneous origin.”® 

The inflammable gas which is evolved from the volcanoes, in bubbles during 

ordinary times, and in enormous quantities during' 
the most violent eruptions, is evidently, in the main, 
marsh-gas, mixed probably with a varying proportion of other gases. During 
great eruptions it is not improbably mixed with the vapor of the more highly 
volatile of the petroleum hydrocarbons, as well as, perhaps, with the heavier 
hydrocarbons blown out in a state of spray. That a certain amount of heat 
is connected with such eruptions is evidenced.by the hot or warm condition 
of the mud^ but the unaltered state of the ejecta, especially such Bubsj^ces 
as lignite and pyrites which would undergo decomposition if strongly heated, 
show that the temperature is not very high. It is, I think, improbable that 
the gas issues during eruptions at a sufficiently high temperature to ignite 
spontaneously. The cause of its ignition may, perhaps, be inferred from the 
phenomenon frequently observed during eruptions of fragmentary ejecta from 
volcanoes in the usual sense of the term, like Vesuvius. During such times 
“ forked lightnings of great vividness and beauty” are continaally darted from the 
ascending column of stones, scorise, dust and more or less condensed vapor, the 
Hectricity being developed by the friction of the ejecta amongst themselves.* 
The principle of the hydro-elecfric machine is very similar, in which large quan¬ 
tities of electricity of high intensity are produced by the* issue of partially con¬ 
densed steam through small orifices of such form as to create considerable friction. 

a large machine of this kind a battery has l^n charged in half a minute 
which gave sparks 29riimheB long.^ In the case of the mud volcanoes, when 

As. Soo., Bengal, II, WJ. 


Qaaeous eDussions. 




* Joum. As. Soo., Bengal, IV, 28. 
**8cK>pe’a volcanoee, pp, 22, 67. 

* Waits’ Dictipnarj of Chemistry, II, 40S. 
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quantities ol stones, and of mud, doubtless reduced to spray by the violence 
of tbe action, at* being abot into iiie air, the friction of the ejecta amount 
themselves, must necessarily produce large quantities of electricity, and it is, 
I believe, to tiie sparks, or lightning on a small scale, thus produced, that the 
ignition of the gas is due. The flames at the surface are sufficient to account 
for the calcination of the fragments of shale mentioned above. 

It will be observed that the fire of the mud volcanoes differs from that so 
often popularly spoken of in connection with lava-emitting volcanoes, in tha t 
the former is dne to real flames, the latter being the reflection of the light from 
glowing lava bjfi* masses of condensed vapor, or of dust and scoriss, or, in other 
cases, the light from jets of incandescent lava-drops. 

In the mound south of Kyauk-gale we have an instance of a mud volcano in 

Extinct mud volcanoes. ddnnant 

* condition. ♦Instead of the usual heap of bare stony- 

looking debris^ the mound is clayey at the surface and covered thinly with grass, 
with a few scattered casuarinas around. When I saw it there was one small mud 
cone at the centre from which bubbles of gas wer^ being given off, but the amount 
of mud recently ejected,—i. e., covering, instead of covered by, grass,—did not 
exceed a few cubic feet. The mound, about 100 yards in diameter and perhaps 
16 feet high, is situated on a raised beach, whose present elevation of about 20 
feet above the sea only dates back to the middle of the 16th or 17th century.^ 
Previous to that time there may of course have been submarine eruptions, but if 
so, the loose ejecta must have been ca-rriod away by the sea. The present mound 
can never have been exposed to the surf, and as it is now very nearly extinct, 
the maximum length of its period of subaerial activity can be inferred. 

The third of the Hyauk Phyu volcanoes, counting from the sea, is in a still 
more advanced stage. It is a cone of low gradient, with a depression a few yards 
in diameter at the summit, containing a pool of water bordered by rushes— 
a miniature crater lake. The cone is thinly overgrown with grass, aad casuarinas 
are dotted over it accompanied by other trees. After eruptions have ceased, the 
salt is gradually washed out of the debris by rain; slowly probably on account 
tff the impervious character of the mud. The cone thus by degrees becomes 
less fit for the growth of casuarinas, and more suited to that of ordinary jangle, 
which ultimately doubtl^s usurps the place of the former trees completely. 

I have already alluded to the position of the ^rrakau salses at or near the 

r,.. . ^ XI- j , end of the great Snnda group of volcanic vents. 

Onffin of tne xniid Tolcaxioes. ® n x- _ 

The next to them are Karkondam and Barren Island, 

both of which are volcanoes in the ordinary sense of the term. 

There is of course a wide gulf between the two classes of volcanic phenomena. 
Indeed some authorities, like Dr. Daubeny and Mr. Scrope, do not regard salsea 
as truly volcanic at all, grouping them as pseudo-volcanic phenomena. 

For the production of any volcanic cone three main conditions are neoessaiy ; 
1st, the redaction of rook at a greater or less depth beneath the surface to a 
mobile condition; 2nd, a practicable vent by which such rock can be forced to 


« p. 19a 
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iJie surface; axid Srtf, presence of a power competent to fimce it up to the 
mouth of the vent and leave it there to reconsolidate. In the case of ‘ true’ 
volcanoes the mobility is in the mam gained by the reduction of rock to a state 
of fusion, the heat involved in the process being due, as has been shown by 
Mr. B. Mallet, to local crushing of the earth’s crust, caused by the secular refri¬ 
geration of the globe, the interior cooling, and consequently contracting, faster 
than the exterior, which is thus subjected to tangential thrusts. The force by 
which the lava is ejected is the pressure of steam raised to a high temperature 
by heat derived from the same source as that which fuses the rock.^ 

In the case of salses the mobility is produced by reductiin of rock to a 
state of mud, either by partly chemical, or by purely mechanical means.® The 
ejecting force is sometimes the pressTire of steam; in other cases, including the 
Arramn salses, it is, mainly at least, that of gaseous hydrocarbons. 

Amongst the most prominent examples of steam mud volcanoes are those in 
New Zealand, described by Dr. Hochstetter, where are craters filled with boiling 
mud from which steam escapes explosively at intervals, accompanied by sulphuric 
acid and other gases, to whose action on the lavas underground Dr. Hochstetter 
attributes the origin of the mui* Of a similar character are the boiling mud 
volcanoes of Iceland, which have been described by Professor Paijjull, Captain 
C. S. Forbes, and others. Such also are the mud volcanoes of the Colorado 
desert. From some of these “ the steam rushes in a continuous stream, with a 
roaring or whizzing sound, as the orifices vary in diameter or the jets differ in 
velocity. In others the action is intermittent, and each recurring rush of steam 
is accompanied by a discharge of a shower of hot mud, masses of which are 
thrown sometimes to the height of a hundred feet.”* 

In all the above cases the mud cones are in the closest relationship with 
existing, or but recently extinct, phenomena of volcanic fusion; the mud is pro¬ 
duced by chemical action of acid gases on volcanic rocks, and the steam is 
generated by the heat which originally fused these, or by heat which has been 
produced in the same way. The heat required, however, is of a much lower 
degree of intensity, and hence such steam mud volcanoes may long outlive the 
immeasurably grander phenomena of the lava-emitting period. It is of course 
necessary that the springs should be hoiUng, steam at considerable pressure, but 
whose force is dissipated at the vent, being the power involved. A. spring of 
water merely, whether hot or cold, bearing a certain proportion of mud to the 
surface, would be equally capable of carrying it away from the month of the 
vent, so that although a deposit might be formed, it could not be in the form of 
a muter-bearing cone. 

The volcanoes of Bdmri belong to a different class. There the mud is not 
produced by chemical means, but by mere mixture of shale and clay with water. 

, The ejecting force is evidently the pressure of gas, which is in large part, at least, 

» Pha. Trans., 1878. , ^ 

; :, * In both fusion and mud vdeanoes mobility is conferred on a oertfun proportion of reck by 
i)i|RK!brealdng np snffieiently small to admit of ejection along withibe fluid matoials. 

> *H«W Zealand,'pp. 401, m 
> * Sliman’s Jonmal, XXVI, 292. 
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light oarbaretteip. hydrogen, mixed, perhaps with the yapor of the most Volatile" 
liquid petroleum hydrocarbons.^ Bubbles of this gas are giyen ofE &om the mud 
cones in their ordinary state, as well as fro^i most of the petroleum wells. 
There are two of the latter at L^taung, about 25 and*^ 40 feet deep, from which 
the issue of gas is so considerable that it can be heard bubbling up when standing* 
some yards away from the mouth. 1 roughly guessed the amount at a cubic foot 
every few seconds, and the villagers say that the well has been in . its present state, 
without diminution of either oil or gas, for many years. Here the gas is being 
continuously and quietly evolved. The quantities that (having probably gradually 
accumulated in fissures during long periods) are suddenly liberated during violent 
eruptions of the volcanoes, may be inferred from the foregoing records. 

Becollecting the great tension at which quantities of gas are often stored 
up in coal mines, and the force with which it eScapes from the ‘ blowers * 
there, as well as from many bore-holes in the oil regions of America and else¬ 
where, it is not difficult to conceive that in some cases gas mud volcanoes may 
be caused, where the other necessary conditions are present, by the pressure of 
gas due merely to its continued slow generation from carbonaceous matter at the 
normal temperature of the strata at moderate depths. But given certain coal- 
or lignite-bearing rocks, producing oil and gas; if they are situated on a lino 
of volcanic heat (although of low intensity, insufficient \o fuse, or materially 
alter, the rocks accompany such carbonaceous matter), the tension of the gas 
and vApor may, doubtless, be greatly increased by the larger proportion of gas, 
compared to that of oil, produced at the higher temperature, and by the increased 
tension duo to a higher temperature, where gas is stored up in a fissure of given 
capacity. In this connection the difference between the petroleum of the 
Irrawadi valley and of Bamii may be noticed. The mud volcanoes of the 
former region have been described by Dr. Oldham as very sluggish, and as never 
exhibiting the" fiery paroxysms to which those in Edmri are subject. At the same 
time the oil is dark colored, is as thick as treacle, or even solid, at ^0® F., being 
indeed often spoken of as ‘ Rangoon tar,’ and contains paraffine to the extent 
sometimes of more than 10 per cent. The Rimri oil% are associated with much 
gas, and are themselves sometimes as transparent and light colored as brandy. 
They have a lower specific gravity than the above, and at 60® are perfectly 
mobile. Without venturing to assert that the above differences are due to a 
difference in the temperature at which the oils have been produced,^ it may 
be noticed that at Baku on the Caspian, where there are mud volcanoes 

^ Whether the temperature of the emitted gases from the Rimri saises is ever sufficiently 
high to allow^ of steam playing any’important part is a question as yet undetermined. Amongst 
other mud votoanoes which are intimatdy connected with petroleum may he menfioned those of 
Java; those near the eastmn shore of t^e Caspian; at Baku; and near the entrance to the sea of 
Azov; those near Oirgenti in Bioily; and along the northern ^anks of the Apennines by Modena 
and Parma, and those in the Island of Trinidad. 

* The occurrence of fragments of unaltered lignite amongst the qecta from the B4mri 
volcanoes, although one amongtt many indicafions that the subterranean temperature is far 
bdow that beneath fusion volcanoes, does not necessaiily prove that the temperature may not 
he considerably above the normal one fo^ the depth, as such fragments may have been tom from 
the upper part of the vent. 
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'sabject to fiery eraptioiis, similar to ibose of B&mri, tibe oil is in part 
of the same pale transparent kind, and is accompanied by immense quantities of 
gas. Abibb found tbe tempei:;p.tare of the soil there to be 69° S'., of the 
naphtha 62*5^ to 66°, and of &e gas^springs 68*5°, and Bischof considered that 
toe 4ow temperatures above given of the ezhalationB of AbsoheroUf where 
volcanic action in the depths might be conjectured, exclude the notion that heat 
has any share in their formation.^ ” Eichwald, however, arrived at a different 
conclusion. “ Near to Baku,” he wrote, “ about one-fourth werst from the 
perpetual fire, a heat rises out of a fissure of the shell-limestono, which is so 
strong that the hand can scarcely bear it: hence, from all these circumstances, 
we can scarcely doubt of the existence of a subterranean heating process in 
the peninsula of Abscheron.”® Sir R. Murchison, also, has expressed the opinion 
that the mud volcanoes of the Caucasus “ have a deep scat, and are as directly 
connected with intemal igneous agency as any other geological phenomena of 
eruption,® ” 

The evidence is clear as to the intimate connection of the R&mri salses with 
Oonnection between paroxys- seismJc phenomena at least. Out of the few eruptions 
mal eruptions and earthquakes. of which accounts have been printed, three certainly, 
and probably four, were synchronous with earthquakes. During the prin¬ 
cipal shock of the violent earthquake on the 26th August 1833, it is stated 
by Dr. McClelland that flames issued to a height of several hundred feet from 
one of the Eyouk Fhyu salses. A similar occurrence took place durifig the 
earthquake of the 23rd March 1839. The submarine outburst near False Island 
of the 26th July 1843 was immediately preceded by a like disturbance. Further, 
during the great earthquake of 2nd April 1762, two volcanoes are said to have 
opened in toe Chittagong District. If these really were volcanoes, and there seems 
no reason to question it, they were doubtless of ijie same class as those in 
R4mri. The connection in gome cases may lie in the shock sufficiently loosening 
toe superincumbent rock to allow the pent-up gas to force a passage; in others, 
it may perhaps be due to a diminution in the size of the fissure, either moment¬ 
arily during toe passage of the wave, or permanently from a partial falling in 
of toe sides. In either case a sufficiently increased tension of gas might be 
produced to bring on an eruption. It is noticeable that during the earthquake 
in too last century, when toe islands were elevated several feet, no eruptions 
are rocorded, and it is specially mentioned that none took place in Cheduba. In 
the Chittagong District, during what was probably the same earthquake, the 
ground was deprassed, and two new volcanoes are said to have broken forth. 

Besides the mud volcanoes in the various localities along the fianks of toe 


Mud volcanoes elsewhere in 
India. 


Arrakan Range, mentioned at page 193, the only 
phenomenon of too kind in Eastern India that I am 
aware of occurs in Upper Assam. It is thus described 


by Captain Hannay;—“ At Namtehuk Pathdr, near the mouth of the river, the 


petroleum exudes from the banks, and a bed of veiy fine coking coal runs afroaa 
toe bed oi toe Namtehuk. The hills here are also intersected by ravines, and in 


. . . ---- 

* ^lieiiaoal Oeoloify. I. m, 267. 


. New Phil. Journal, XIV, 162. 


3 Russia and the Ural Mountains, p. 576. 
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one 8^ an extonsive basin or bollow is formed at some beigbt, whiob contains 
muddy pools in a constant state of activity, throwing out, with more or less 
force, white mud mixed with petroleum. This is indeed a strange looking place, 
and I am told by the Singphos tl^t at times there is an internal noise as of 
distant thunder, when it bursts forth suddenly, with a loud report, and thaw for* 
a time subsides.^ ” 

On the borders of Western India, in the Beluchistdni District of Lus 
(north'west of Kardchi), numerous mud volcanoes are scattered over a large area. 
They have been described by Captain Hart,*® and subsequently by Captain Robertson*. 
A copy of one of the latter officer’s sketches may be found in LyeU’s Principles 
of Geology. Although some of the cones there would appear to be on a larger 
scale than those in the Rdmri group of islands, no mention is made of violent 
eruptions, either with or without flames,* nor of ejected stones. In one case, 
indeed, Captain Hart specially mentions that the entire cone is of mud, without 
stones. If eruptions at all resembling those of the Ramri salses had taken place 
within the memory of the then existing generation, the above observers could 
som^ly have failed to hear of them. It would seem as if the cones have been 
raised by emissions of mad, insignificant individually, but continued during lengthy 
periods, or else that the period of violent eiuptions is over, and that the stony 
ejecta have been cohered by the later more tranquil emissicms of mud alone. 


On thr mineral resources oe Ramri, Cheduba, and the adjacent Islands, 
hy F. R. Mallet, F.G.S., Geological Survey of India. 

In 1877 the existence of coal in the southern part of Rdmri was brought 

to the notice of Colonel Sladen, Commissioner of 
Arrakan, by Mr. W. Savage, who had examined the 
coal-beaiing locality, and who forwarded a short memorandum on’ the subject. 
In this he described the excavations he had made at Tsetam&, and pointed out the 
favourable position of thq coal with regard to water carriage. The Hon creek, 
Mr. Savage remarked, is navigable for boats of 6 or 8 tons to within a quarter 
of a mile of -the coal, while the mouth of the same creek is open to vessels of 
500 tons. Specimens of the coal, sent to the Geological Museum, proved on 
assay'to be of passable composition. Subsequently I was directed to visit the 
islands and examine this locality, as well as any others in which indications of 
coal had been observed. 

Previously to my visit, Mr. Duke, the Deputy ‘ Commissioner, had issued 
instructions to the Tehsildars to send information, accompanied by specimens, of 
any coal-like substances known to occur iu their respective townships. Altogether 

> Joum. As. Soe., Bengal. XIV. 819. ^ Trans. Bombay Qeograph. Soc.. II. 87. 

’ j^oumal Bombay As. Soe., HI, 8 (Jannaiy I860},. 

* Oaptuo Robertson mentions that a fighted rtick held over an apeitore from which bubbles 
of gas were escaping produced no effect, .^t would be somewhat rash, however, on the sfaength 
of this solitary and somewhat rough ezperimen<> to assume that the gas generally is non* 
inflammable. . 
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iBpeciiaeiiB were receired from eight difEerent places, all of which 1 weidi' to. 

coah at five of them, however (vie., Phartmgiuan Island, about 10 mi^ 
north-east of Kyauk Phyu, Then Ghaung, K&ngautau, Thitpoktaung and Sengu), 
turned out to consist merely of lentioulam nests of lignite, or of stems, partly 
(»rbonizedand partly silicifie^ such as have been described in the foregoing paper 
(p. 191). As sources of fuel they are of course perfectly useless, and do not need 
any further remark. The coal at Tsetami, and near Pallang Roa in Gheduba was 
found to occur in true beds. As I have already briefly sketched the geological 
character of the R&mri strata, I may here proceed at once to describe the 
coal itself. 

The locality where the best seams, hitherto found, outcrop is rather less than 

a mile weBt-10°-north of Tsetama village. In the 
" ^ ’ bed of a small nulla, at a spot some 30 feet above the 

foot of a range of hilla, which are a few hundred feet high, and composed of 
sandstone and shale, the following section (given in descending order), was 
exposed by digging;— 


Ft. 

3 

6 

1 


lu- 

0 

0 

6 


Gray shale, seen . * • 

Coal, with two or three thin partings of carbonaceous shale 
Brown shale, ^n .... 

Dip 8outh'20°>we8t, at about 60.° 

Fifteen yards lower down the nulla there is another outcrop, of 
section is as follows:— 

Ft. 

Shaly sandstone, seen . . . .3 



Shaly coal 
Carbonaceous shale 
Coal 

Carbonaceous shale 
Coal 

Cray shale, seen 

Coal in seam 
Carbonaceous shale 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 


In. 
0 
8 
1 
4 
3 
1 . 
0 


2 

0 


1 

4 


Thickness of seam 
IHp west, at 60^. ’ 

The coal in both seams is somewhat shaly looking as a whole, although, some 
layers are much better than others. It is strongly laminated; and this, combined 
with jointing, causes most of it to break up small. The greater portion cannot 
be extracted in lumps. Some improvement in this respect might, however, be 
hoped for at a greater depth, with respect to freshly raised coal, but such coal 
would probably not admit of storage for any length of time without deteribration. 
The above outcrops remind one much of those of the inferior coal seams in 
Upper Assam, which there is some reason to believe are of the same age. I 
^ye shown in another rejKirt' that some of the coal there when fr^hly ^^dsed 
depth is hard and firm, but falls to pieces after being .exposed 
■« specimens sent by Mr. Savag|) underwent a similar decoration 

» Mem. G, S. I„ XII, 346. 
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witbiii two or three months, dae mainly to the production of minute crystals 
of coppems from oxidation of the pyrites in the coal. 

Several pit» were sunk by Mr. Duke’s orders on the hill side a little above 
the nulla. Goal was obtained in some of these; it, however, probably belongs to 
the same seams. The strike is very irregular. 

A little below the 2' h" seam there is one of very fair coal; but it is only 
abont a foot thick. 

pn a low hill north-east of Tsetama, or abont a mile and a half east-north- 

. „ , east from the last locality, the following secticm 

Nortli'east of Tsetama, , ° 

was exposed:— 

Ft. In. 


Brownish shale, seen . . . .20 

Carbonaceous shale . . . .07 

Brownish gray shale . . . .01 

Carbonaceous shale with some coai . . . 0 .7 

Grayish shale, seen . . . .16 

Dip soath-30°.w'est, at 80®. • 


Near to this there is a spot where fragments of coal are strewn about, and 
from which, the villagers with me said, Major Williams had dug some coal 
about 30 years ago. His excavation is, however, now filfed up, and after several 
attempts I failed to unearth the outcrop. 

In a small stream descending the hill north-east of Pallang Roa, in the 
p ^ P southern part of Cheduba, three spots were pointed 

^ ® out to me abont 30 yards apart. In one of these 

was a bed of coal 2' 6" thick, with brownish gray shale above and below it, 
dipping east-20®-sonth at 40°. It is similar in appearance 'to the brittle coal at 
Tsetama. In the second spot there was merely a few inches of carbonaceous 
shale, and in the third two or three feet of a more recent sandstone containing 
angular fragments of coal similar to that in the 2' O'' seam. • 

Discoveries of coal have also been reported from more than one locality else- 

South of Pagoda Hill where. Thus Captain Halsted in 1841 described 

a seam which occurs less than a mile from the beach 


South of Pagoda Hill. 


to the south of Pagoda Hill. It dipped at a high angle and was three and a half 
feet thick, but appears to have been carbonaceous sandstone rather than coal. 
Captain Halsted “could not make it ignite, it only ^mouldered.”* 

Coal was also reported from near Kyauk Phyu in 1833, and some excavations 


Kear Kyauk Phyu, 


made to expose the outcrops. One seam is described 
as being nearly vertical, from six inches to a foot 


in thickness, and.as containing much pyrites. Coal was found in one or two 


other places also in small quantity, but the descriptions given lead one to suspect 


that it was nothing more than carbonized sterns.^ 

A spot was pointed out to me at the north-west comer of Tongreh Island 
(abont 10 miles north-east of Kyauk Phyu), from which some black stuff had 
been brought. It had been dug from an imegnlar bed, three to six feet thick, of 


> Journ. As. 8oc., Bengal, X, 444. 

’ Jouni. Af. Soc., Bengal, II, 595 j X, 144. 
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"oarbonaceouB Bcmdstone, containisg perhaps 15 percent, of combustible matter. 
As fuel, it was of course quite useless. 

It will be seen, then, that the indications at Tsetamfi are much more promising 
Prospect of working Tsetami than those anywhere else, and it remains for me to 
coal. give my opinion as to the prospect of successfully 

working the coal there. 

I have already pointed out that, like that of Upper Ass&m, it may be divided 
into hard and soft coal. The former is unweathered at the outcrop and can be 
extracted in large pieces. But only one bed, a foot thick, has been discovered of 
this kind. The soft coal is broken and crumbly at the surface, but may improve 
at some depth. Such coal, however, would not be likely to admit of storage for 
any length of time without deterioration. 

The following assays have been made to determine the composition 


Seam. 

Piled 

carbon. 

Volatile 
matter 
(exelusiTo 
of Walerj. 

HyRrosoo- 
pic water. 

Ash. 

Callog 

properties. 

Color of ash. 

Tsetomd (sent by Mr. 

43-5 

. 28'8 

8-4 

19-8 

Cakes very 

Reddish gray. 

Savage). 

6 feet seam. Tsetaink 

38-4 

28-9 

14-6 

181 

slightly. 

Does not cake. 

Light gray. 

1 foot seam, Tsetama 

48-6 

331 

10-8 

7-5 

Cakes. 

Red. 

North-east of Pallang Eoa | 

361 

28-7 

16-2 

190 

Does not cake. 

Pale ijjd. 


The average composition of Raniganj coal, deduced from the assay of 31 
samples, and of coal from the Sanktoria seam, which may be taken as a fair 
example of the best class of Raniganj coal, such as is supplied to sea-going 
steamers, is as follows^:— 


f' 

Fixed carbon. 

Volatile matter 
(exolusive of water.) 

Uygroscopie 

water. 

Ash. 

Average 

53-20 

25-83 

4-80 

16-17 

Sinktoria 

61-40 

23-20 

2-20 

13-20 


It will thus be seen that the Ramri coal is decidedly inferior to the Rfiniganj, 
and experience of nummulitie coal elsewhere shows that no marked improvement 
in composition can be hoped for at a greater depth from the surface. 

The quantity of coal to be expected depends mainly on the thickness of the 
seams, their continuity and number. There is at least one known of sufficient 
thickness for convenient mining. With regard to their continuity, it would be 
hazardous to express any definite opinion. No natural sections are available by 
which any of the seams can be traced along the strike, and the attempt to do so 
by excavation would be a work involving a far greater expenditure of timn and 
inoney than my instrustions would have warranted. Disappointment has before 
noF b^^ 'Wlwrienoed in Pegu in attempting to work si^ coal, which on the 
dator^ seemed to hold out good pSdspects of success, but which was 

‘ R«c. G. S. I, vol X, 156. 
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fotuid OB trial to die out rapidlyOu the other hand, the seams of nummu* 
litio coal iu Upper Ass&m have, been traced in several cases for lon^ distances. 
As 'for the number of the Bdmri seams, there is of course a possibility of other 
beds being discovered, better perhaps than any at present known, but the natives 
of the locality, intimately acquainted with their jungles, say they possess no know¬ 
ledge of any others than those described above. To search for outcrops at ran¬ 
dom in a country where the rocks are so obscurely seen, and without a map,® would 
be mere waste of time. But I think it may bo predicted with some confidence that 
coal will not be found in anything h'ke abundan.ce. Where rocks are tilted up on 
edge, like those in question, any seams included in them must necessarily be cut 
through by streams running across the strike, and, in such cases, if the coal exishs 
in any quantity, ample indications of its presence are generally afforded by the 
fragments, and often large lumps, washed down. But nothing of the kind is to 
Ixj found amongst the shingle of the main streams near Tsetama, which drain 
many square miles of country. 

With reference to the extraction of the eoal^ the high inclinations of the seams 
would preclude quarrying on any but the mo.'i^ insignificant scale. The coal 
could only be raised in any quantity by mining, and mining in seams with such 
high and irregular dips would not be of the simplest kind. ^ 

Altogether, then, the prospect of successfully working the coal is not promising. 
Assuming, even, that the quantity is sufficient, the difficulty of mining it would 
necessitate a skilled European manager on a good salary, and to cover that 
expense a considerable quantity of coal must be raised. But the local demand is 
trifling, and beyond the sea, the mediocre quality of the coal and the expense 
of mining it, would, I am of opinion, prohibit its competing on even terms with 
the easily-mined and superior coal from Raniganj. Sea-going steamers, with 
Bengal and English coal at command, would certainly not take such coal as that 
which has hitherto been found in Ramri, and I do not think it could be raised 
at such a price as to find a market even for local purposes at Akyub. • 


In the preceding paper I have alluded to the connection between the mud 

volcanoes and petroleum, and to the difference be- 
etro eum. tween the oUs of Ramri and those of the Irrawadi 

valley. In as far as one can form any definite idea from mere description, the 
oil-bearing rocks in both regions would appear to hear considerable ’resemblance 
to each ofher,® and it has been stated by Mr. W. Theobald that they are cer¬ 
tainly of the same geological age.* I think it can scarcely be doubted that the 
lignitiferous beds of Ramri and Cheduba are the true oil-producing as well as 
oil-bearing rocks. ^ 

In the Baranga Islands, however, although the oil is of the same character as 
that from R&mri, a marked difference is apparent in the rocks from which it 
issu^. These are shales and sandstones of very constant character, without 


^ Selections from the SScords of the Ooverament of India (Home Department), No. ^ p. 99. 
® The revenue map does not even process to mark the hills or streams. 

* Mission to the Court of Ava, p. 312. 

< Mem. G. S. 1., X, 163. 
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the irregular oalcareoTiB nodules and nodular maases which are so generally 
(diaracteristio of the beds in Bdmri. I have never observed any appearance of 
either calcareous or carbonaceous matter amongst them. The shales are gray, 
brittle, sometimes slightly unctuous, often more or less arenaceous; they are fre* 
quently somewhat clunchy. The sandstone is generally gray or greenish-gray and 
tolerably fine grained, and is interbanded with the shale. The strike of the rooks 
is extremely regular, often running in a straight line for miles, and indeed vary.* 
ing little from end to end of the islands. The strata are thrown up at high^im 
dinations, generally dipping at angles between 60 and 90 degrees, I am inclined 
to believe that the calcareous and lignitiferous rocks are rolled up with the above, 
and that it is from the former that the oil is originally derived in the Barangas 
as well as in Barnri. It is true that they do not appear in any part of the 
Bar&ngas that I have visited, but my acquaintance with the islands is very 
limited,^ and it is not impossible that, owing to less capability of withstanding 
denudation, they occupy the submarine areas between the islands. The similar¬ 
ity of the rocks in the three Barangas, and the observed dips, lend some little 
support to the idea that the i^hadu and Chengdamma channels may mark the 
position of anticlinal bends with a synclinal between in the position of the middle 
island. ^ 

The digging of oil wells appears to have been carried on by the inhabitants 
of Bimri and Cheduba for a long time past, and at the present time such weUs 
are worked in numerous localities. None of them, however, have been sunk to 
any great depth, and the scale on which the industiy conducted is compara¬ 
tively trifling. It does not appear to be in the hands of any special class. About 
the end of December, or early in January, when the rice crop has been harvested, 
and the villagers have spare time on their hands, some of them take to well-dig¬ 
ging as a means of adding to their income. The oil season lasts from that time 
till the rains, when the wells, which are most frequently sunk in, or close to, the 
bed of som6 nulla, get filled with water, and are often choked up entirely by 
debris washed into them. 

The' wells are of two classes—^those which appear to be in communication 
with a natural reservoir, from which the oil, generally accompanied by large 
quantities of gas, rises with considerable rapidity, and those sunk in rock more 
or less soaked with petroleum from which the oil slowly exfiltrates into the well. 
The latter case imitates on a small scale the process which has been going on 
for ages on a large one in the case of the natural subterranean fissures.* 

To the forme# class would appear to belong the weUs at L4taung near thd 
western coast of B&mrL One of these is about 25 feet deep and 4 feet square, 
li is lined with wood throughout, so that the rock cannot be seen. At the 
lartlom is water covered ly a stratum of oil, through which a rathcor lai^ 
^paaitity cd gae bubbles up, chiefly &om one corner of the well. The ml is 
ilrsirn morsing and even^g, and the yield is said to be 15 botties ^h time: 
aasK^reliaime, however, cannot be placed on figures auj^ed by the owneib or 
of^!^ veHs. Another well of the same kind, about 200 yards north- 

, . . . J II UW—.. . .... . ' * ’ S " ...■I.-. I II .1 M l I . . 

if"-' t M b gnid 4|tat ligiuie haa teen found on the Eutem Burdnga, but the exact locality ia 
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weit of the ahoye, ie aboat 40 feet deep, with water and oil at the bottom, which 
teems to- boil gently from the issue of gas. The yield is said to be about 
25 bottles twice a day. I was told that these wells have been in existence since 
the time of the Burmese domination, and that the yield of oil has not diminished. 
I am unable to say whether this statement is correct. The yield of oil, however, 
is only a few gallons a day, a quantity that a large reservoir, tapped only Iqr a 
small duet leading to the bottom of the well, might supply for a very long 
periqd. The locality is worth notice. Close to the north-westerly of the above 
wells a new one was being sunk, in which the rock below the surface soil was a 
gray clay with a tendency of a peculiar kind of irregular flakiness. The strike 
cannot be seen, but to the north-east of the wells there is a ridge (doubtless 
as usual parallel to the strike of the beds composing it) running north-west— 
south-east, or parallel to the direction the wells bear to each other. It is 
noticeable that the clay from some wells that were being sunk last December 
at the village of Tsi Chang (near Kyauk Phyu) was of a character similar to that 
at ihe Ldtaung wells, and that the oil was of a similar kind also, both in color 
(a pale yellow) and in specific gravity. , 

The not unfrequent fiery eruptions from one or other of the mud volcanoes 
occurring in a line near Tsi Chang leave but little room for doubt that there is a 
■ fissure beneath them, in which large quantities of gas are generally stored up, 
and it is at least highly probable that a considerable quantity of oil is associated 
with the gas. A lucky boring might strike a spouting reservoir of great capacity, 
but of course such an undertaking would be of a speculative kind. There are no 
data to determine at what depth the oil is stored, nor what the inclination of 
the fissure may be, whether vertical or at a greater or less angle. A boring 
therefore sunk actually along the line of vents might miss it altogether. A few 
holes, however, sunk in a line at right angles to the line of vents, could hardly 
fail to strike it if sunk sufficiently deep. The experiment would certainly be 
an interesting one whether rewarded with success or not. * 

Gas is stored beneath the other active volcanoes also, but the linear arrange¬ 
ment of the Kyauk Phyu vents gives a better clue to the direction of the fissure 
than is obtainable elsewhere. 

The wells in the southern part of the eastern Bar&nga, from which Mr. Savage 
has recently obtained such encouraging results, are evidently of the class pxm 
alluded to. They are sunk in gray shale which.splitB with a rather smooth 
fracture having a slightly unctuous feel. The bedding is very nearly vertical. 
It appears from the official correspondence on the subject that “ Mr. Savage 
dug two wells about 500 feet apart, and then commenced boring. On the 
26th Februaiy he struck oil in one well at a depth of 66 feet; the oil at 
once rose in the well .... to a height of four feet; it kept at this level for 
about seven days, and in that time yielded, Mr. Savage thinks, 1,000 gallons 
a day; einoa^ then the oil has remained in the bore-hole a few feet below the 
of the well, and 120 gallons or more a day can he dipped out with a 
dipper. A great deal of the oil escaped from the well throngh fissures.” ** The 
well at its mouth was some 16 feA in diameter, and had been dug with those 
dimensions of a depth of some 30 feet. Here boring commenced, and had been 
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carried to a depth of 36 feet only, when the workmen were surprised and .terri¬ 
fied by a sadden outburst of gas and oil, accompanied by loud subterraneous 
sounds, as of distant thunder. They had only time to make their escape up the 
ladders of the well before the oil and gas poured in in quantities that would other¬ 
wise have made their position a very perilous one.” “ Four days after Mr. Savage 
struck oil in the second well at a depth of 68 feet under similar circumstances, 
but the gas appeared stronger, making a great noise. About 150 gallons a 
day can be dipped out of this well_ The oil is clear and liquid; large quan¬ 

tities of gas continually escape not only in these wells, but in all other wells of 
small depth which arc in the locality.” 

Of the second class of wells those near Minbain are amongst the most im¬ 
portant. There are several scores of them, about a mile and a half north of the 
village, in an alluvial plain which is cut up by numerous nallas, which join and 
eventually drain into the Phultdnu naddi. The wells are all sunk either in or 
close to the beds of the nallas, such being of course the lowest ground in the 
locality. They occur in groups of a dozen or twenty, the groups not being very 
far from each other (say one o^ two hundred yards), and the wells within a few 
feet or yards of each other. They are about 4 feet diameter, and vary in depth 
from 5 or 6 to 10 or 12 feet, and are aU sunk in a rather tough grey clunch, 
which is generally covered by a foot or two of surface soil. In some wells the 
clunch towards the lower part is entirely soaked with petroleum, but more 
frequently the oil soaks the rock in patches, which have a darker color than the 
rock which is free from it. Although none of the wells are in communication 
with anything approaching the dignity of a fissure, there are evidently divisional 
planes and minute cracks which allow the oil to rise more freely in some spots 
than in others. At the bottom of the wells holes about 8 inches diameter and a 
foot deep are dug in the oleiferous patches of rock, in which the oil accumulates. 
It is collected twice a day; according to the sinkers, a good well will some¬ 
times yield ^ or 5 bottles twice during the first day, but the yield rapidly 
diminishes. A few wells are failures, and yield no oil. One of the head men of 
Minbain, who was engaged in the well-digging, informed me that they are worked 
from about the beginning of December till the commencement of the wet season. 
The wells being mostly in the beds of nallas, of course get filled with rubbish 
every rains, but, as the yield diminishes so much with age, the diggers do not 
mind this, and open others ir^ fresh spots every year. The annual yield is said to 
bo about a thousand rupees worth of oil of late years. It is sold at six bottles 
per rupee. The total, therefore, would be 6,000 bottles or about 1,000 gallons. 

In the ridge which stretches along the sea coast from Likmau to MiTibniTi^ 
the strata have a dip throughout to south-west. The dip is very obscure in the 
tidge between the wells and Thengchaung, and it does not seem to be regular, 
but I observed some apparent indications of its having a general easterly ten¬ 
dency. If this be the case, the oil-bearing rocks near Minbain arq probably at 
or near the axis of an- alhticlinal bend, a position which in many oil regfons 
(Icmift olJliose in America and Japan for instance) has been found a most 
i one for well-sinking. The presentiwells, as will have been seen, have 

the surface. 
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A^ile or bo north-west of Kangautao, there are a dozen or so of oil wells 
in the bed of a nalla of the same character as those at Minbaln. They are 
sunk in a gray, more or less argillaceous sand (disintegrated sandstone ?), some 
being lined with bamboo wickerwork. They were first opened last year. The 
best weD, as I was told, yielded eight or ten bottles of oil the first day, but the 
yield rapidly diminished.^ 

The following table contains as complete a list as I have been able to make 
of thp localities in the B4mri group of Islands and the Bar&ngas, where oil has 
been obtained or indications of it observed. With reference to the Barkngas it 
should be remarked that the results given are, with the exception of those 
connected with Mr. Ravage’s wells, those obtained up to the time of my visit. 
Boring operations had, however, then only just commenced, so that the small 
quantities of oil mentioned cannot in themselves be taken as any evidence of 
a scanty supply. 


^ Captain Halsted states that in Chednba oil is collected by turning np the soil, where 
oleiferons, to a depth of 2 feet, and sarroundiug it by a bank of earth, so as to form a shallow 
pond daring the rains, about 20 yards square; gas and oil rise through the water, the latter of 
which is skimmed off and collected. (J. A. S., B., X, 369). This crude method was not practised 
in any of the oil-bearing localities I visited. • 
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f AET 2.] Mallei: On ike mmeral reeoureea of Ramri, Cheduba, ^c. 

Limestone is very plentiful in Bdmri. One of the most important localities 

is just north of the Yanthek creek, about two miles 
uneetono. north of the village of the same name. The rock 

there is yellowish-white or occasionally reddish. It is rather brittle, and gener¬ 
ally has a tolerably smooth fracture. Some parts have a fine granular structure. 
It includes strings and seams of calcspar, which weather out prominently from 
the mass of the rock, but it is free from chert and from interbeddcd layers of 
other rock. The bedding is goneiully ohscuro, and masses 20 feet thick occur in 
which none is apparent. In places, however, the rock has a slight tendency to 
flaggincss. The dip and strike seem to be very inconstant. The supply is 
unlimited. I myself saw the stone to be continuous over an area of many acres, 
forming rocky hillocks 20 to 40 feet high, and the villagera with me said that it 
extends over an area four kos in circuit. The limestone is situated close to 
a tidal creek which joins the Yanthek creek within 200 yards, so that there is great 
facility for exportation. 

The analysis of a carefully chosen average sample, made up of pieces from 
several of the small native quarries, yielded— 


CRlciam car1)ouHto 

, 

. 91-4 

Magnesium carbonate . 

. 

•6 

Ferrous carbonate (u-ith some Fe.Oj & Al, O,) 

• 

. 1-5 

Insoluble (mostly clay) 

• 

. 3-6 
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The manufacturt! of lime is caiTicd on in the neighbourhood, but not on any 
large scale. The rock is quarried with crowbars and hammers, having been pre¬ 
viously heated by brushwood fires : gunpowder is not used. The kilns in which 
it is burned are circular, alK)ut 8 feet in diameter at the top and rather more at the 
bottom, with a depth of about 10 feet. They are dug out on a steep clay-bank, 
and have one orifice in front at the bottom about 18 inches diamekjr. There is 
a low clay wall round the top. 

The lower part of the kiln is filled with logs of wood and the upper with 
broken stone in pieces up to some inches diameter. After some days, when the 
fire has burned out, the top portion of the stone, which is only partially burned, 
is removed separately, and the lime then withdraMm andt slaked. Salt water 
from the creek is used for this purpose, as being the nearest at hand, but it is 
by no means calculated to improve the lime. The half-burned stone is added to 
the next firing. The slaked lime is sold at the kilns at the rate of twenty rupees 
per hundred mans (niaunds). 

Limestone of a veiy similar character to that at Ydnthek also occurs in 
largo quantity near Tsinbok. It is a yollowish-whitc I'ock looking like indurated 
chalk. Besides veins of calcspar it contains an occasional nodule of chert, 
which I have not obseiwed in the rock at Ydnthek. There are at least two out¬ 
crops to the soutiti-west of the village, at one of which the. limestone forms a 
hillock 30 feet high. From this alone a very large supply could be obtained, and 
it is within less than a mile and i? half of a tidal creek. The composition of the 
stone is veiy similar to that of tlie Ydnthek rock. 
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Between TsetamC and Kyauk Ty&n a different kind of HmostonO (p. 192) 
occurs in practioally unlimited quantity. It is remarkable as being an almost 
pore carbonate of lime, there being hardly any matter in it insoluble in acid, 
and only traces of iron and magnesia. 

Limestone also occurs, although in less abundance, at Th&n Ghaung, Tengbain, 
A116 Ghaung, Ts&nS, and Amherst Island. Doubtless it is to be found on Gheduba 
also. In the Bar&nga Islands, however, I observed no calcareous rook anywhere. 

Besides true limestone, recent coral, owing to the elevation that the Bimri 
group of islands underwent during the last century (p. 190), occurs in large 
quantify along the coast in many places, whore there are rocks that afforded the 
coral animals a secure foundation to build on. Amongst other localities may be 
mentioned the rocky point west of Kyauk Pbyu and the similar point at LikmaU. 

It will thus be seen that there is an exhaustless supply of lime in the islands 
conveniently placed for export Hr. Theobald, also, mentions at least one spot 
on the coast of Arrak&n to the south of Sandoway whore limestone occurs in 
unlimited quantity and in a most favourable position with respect to shipment.* 
It is open to consideration whether the lime of Arrakan could not compote 
on paying terms in the Calcutta market with the Sylhet lime which is subject 
to the long and tedious river navigation from Ghhdtak. 

In some places, as at Kyauk Tydn and Amherst Island, there are gypseous 

shales through which crystals of selenite are sparsely 
Ojpsum. disseminated These are to be found scattered about 

on the surface of the ground, owing to the weathering away of the rock. It 
would be difficult, however, to obtain more than a few s^ of them, and as a 
source of gypsum they are perfectly useless 

It appears from Dr Spry’s paper on Kyauk Phyu written in 1841, that salt 

was at tliat time made there from sea water by solar 
‘ evaporation, and sold by the people to Government af 

7 annas a ma% • The manufacture has, however, been extyict for many years past. 
Limpid rock crystals occur in some of the seams of the cherty rock men-. 

tioned at ji! 192, and are collected sometimes by the 
Bock crystal. villagers But they are too small to be of any 

commercial value 

In the twelfth velume of the Asiatic Society’s Journal an account is given 

of. an alleged discovery of native copper on Round 
specimens were found in 1843 by a 
Mug who was employed by Gaptain Williams to 
search for coal. Gaptain Williams sent them to Mr. Piddington, who pronounced 
them to be. “ nodules of native copper, with red and black oxide and silicate 
of copper.* ” He also speaks of them as “ rolled native (virgin) copper” “ with 
Ik c oa ting of red oxide and the blue and green carbonates.* 


4 » 


1 X, S45. 

, Mwak M. SoCh. Bengal, X, 144. 
r»i Aa. Soc., Bengia, XII, 888. , 

A veiy extraordinary analysis was girnn by Mr. 8. Momay, who considered 
to be an alky of copper, titanituo, mercury, lead, cobalt and iron. 


. ibidVolc93t9»» flro- 
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Jaiit2.] Mallet: Oii the mnefal eemwfeee of EMri, ClediM, 

L. ' ' - ' ' ' 

-w 

The locality seemed an luilikely one for copper to occur in, bnt before my 
visit to the island, the Depniy Commissioner, Mr. Duke, made enquiries on the 
subject, with, however, a negative result. Subsequently, I went to Round Island, 
and found the hilly ground there to consist^ as was anticipated, of stratified 
rocks similar to those of R4mri and Gheduba, and therefore of presumably 
early tertiary age. The occurrence of copper in such rocks would be most 
unusual. No one that I questioned on the subject had ever heard of copper 
having been found in the island. 

Not long ago whilst arranging the series of Indian copper ores in the Geolo¬ 
gical Museum, I lighted on a4;ray containing a number of very irregularly shaped 
pellets from the size of a grain of shot to that of a large pea or more. They 
were composed of bronze-colored metal with a coating of red and black oxides 
and green carbonate of copper and with a few rolled grains of quartzose sand 
adhering to them. The accompanying label ran “ Cop|>er ore from Flat Island^ 
off the south-east end of Rramri; presented by Captain Williams.” On assay, 
the pellets were found to be an alloy of copper and tin, one which has never yet 
been found native, but which, artificially manuAictured, is used to a considerable 
extent amongst the Burmese. It is clear therefore, that the metal found by the 
Mug was not native copper but artificial bronze, which, judging from the condi¬ 
tion in which it was imearthed, had probably lain buried for a veiy long period. 


ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

* (Peom 'January to March 1878.) 

. Donors. 

Burmese petroleum, and series of liquid and solid products manufiictured there¬ 
from. • 

, . The Rangoon Oil Company. 

Specimens of zincblende from near Giridi; argentiferous galena from Phaga 
(seven miles south-east of Danda, Bh4galpur District) ; and gray copper 
ore with barytes from Jabalpur District. 

W. G. Olphbbts, Esq. 

Copper pyrites in Kaladgi limestone (Madras Presidency). 

Dr. Thorpe. 

i 

Two series of minerals (by exchange). 

Mineral Department, British Museum. 
SERIES 1. 

Aikinite in quartz, Beresowsk, Urals, Russia. 

Anorthite, with biptite and pyroxene, Monte Somma, Vesuvius. 

„ var. Amphodelite, with pyroxene and copper pyrites, Tunaberg, 
Sweden. 

* In the ^^xiginsl paphn} in the Anafio Journal there is a confusion between Round and Hat 
Isbuxdi—ride p. 804. 
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Antiosiderite, Antonio Pereira, Pernambuco, Brazil. 

Aeschynite in orthoclase, Ilmen Mountains, Orenburg, Bussia. 

Apatite, massive, Krageroe, Norway. 

„ „ Loftbuus, Norway. 

„ vaop. Fhospborite, Estramadura, Spain. 

Arseniosiderite, BomanScbe, Saone et Loire, Prance. 

Alunite in crystals and massive, Tolfa, near Civita Vecobia, Borne. 

„ massive, Beregbszasz, Hungary. 

Auricbalcite, with caldiie, Matlock, Derbyshire. , 

„ with wad, Monte Poni mines, Sardinia. 

Berzelianite in calcite, Skrikemm mines, Sm4land, Sweden. 

Boulangerite, with galena, Ober-Lahr, Bhine. 

„ „ Sala, Sweden. 

Beudantite in interstices In limonite, Montabaur, Nassau. 

Biotite, with hornblende and augite, Monte Somma, Vesuvius. 

„ from the granite of Lake Baikal, Irkutzk. 

„ with muscovite and ortheclase, Ilmen Mountains, Orenburg, Bussia. 
Brochantite, with quartz and limonite, Boughten-Gill, Cumberland. 

Covellite, with calcite and massive gersdorffite, Sangerhausen, Thuringia. 

Oalomel in crystals, with ochreous limonite on a micaceous sandstone, Mos- 
ohellandsberg, JS<henish Bavaria. 

Cotnnnite on a scoriaceous leucite lava, Vesuvius. 

Chiolite, Ilmei%Moimtains, Orenburg, Bussia. 

Chrysoberyl, with manganese-garnet, smoky quartz and albite, Haddam, Con¬ 
necticut, U. S., A. • 

„ with garnet and mica in quartz, Marschendorf, Moravia. 

Cervantite pseudomorphous after stibnite, with crystSlline massive ditto, Borneo. 
Crocidolite, Asbestos Mountains, Orange B., South Africa. 

Cancrinite (/ellow), with elceolite, mica aiM felspar, Marienskoi mine, Tnnkinsker 
Mountains, Lake Baikal. ' 

„ (pinkish), Hmen Mountains, Orenburg, Bussia. 

Cronstedtite, with quartz, chalybite, copper pjrrites, chlorite and mispickel, 
Cornwall (mine not yet ascertained). 

„ with limonite in iron pyrites, ditto. 

Chloritoid, with quartz on a ^eissoid rock, Pregratten, Pusterthal, Tyrol. 
Chamoisite, Chamoison, Wallis, Switzerland. 

„ var. Berthierine, Bourgogne, Prance. 

Glinoolase, with wad on quartz, St. Day, United Mines, Cornwall. 

Coqnimbite, with copiapite and chalcanthite, Copiapo, Coquimbo, Chili. 
Doitneykite, Copiapo, Chili. ^ 

„ var. Condurrite, with cuprite, Condurrow mine, near Bedruth, 
Cornwall. 

\ 

;y^ de Castellon, St. Giron, L’Ariege, Prance. 
j;.||*i;eibuig, Baden. . ^ 

with copper pyrites in a silidous matrix, Parade Tatra 
' ■. ■. Mountains, Hungary. 
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PART 2.] Additum to the Museum. 

Enargite orystallme massive, with copper pyrites in a silicious matrix, Farad, 
Tatra Moimtains, Hungary. 

Euphyllite, with tourmaline, Chester Co., Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 

Euchroite, on mica-slate coated with ochreous limonite, Libethen, Hungary. 
Epsomite, Calatayud, Aragon, Spain. 

Ekmannite, Bmnsjo iron mine, Arebro Lan, Giythytto, Sweden. 

Fergusonite in quartz, with black mica and a little felspar, Ytterby, Sweden. 
Fibroferrite, Copiapo, ChiU. 

Greenockito, with calcite and chlorite, near Bishoptown, Benfrewshirc, Scotland. 
Glaucodote, with copper pyrites, Hakansboda, Sweden. 

Gearksutite, with chalybite in cryolite, Evigtok, Arksut-Fjord, West Greenland, 
Hessite or Petzite, Sawodinskoi mine, Altai. 

Hydrotalcite, with serpentine, Snarum, Norway. 

Herschelito, with phillipsite and mealy zeolite in cavities in a lava, Aci Castello, 
near Aci Beale, Sicily. 

Hydrophite, with serpentine, Taberg, Wermland, Sweden. 

Hjelinite in albite, Fahlun, Sweden. t 

Hatchettite, with chalybite, bitumen and quartz in cavities in clay iron-stone, 
Merthyr Tydvil, South Wales. 

Jadeite, China. 

Jefferisite, Westchester, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 

Knebelite, Dannemora, Sweden. 

Killinite in granite, KiUiney Bay, Co. Dublin, Ireland. 

Karstenite, Schaffhausen, Rhine. 

„ Gmiinden, Austria. 

„ with salt, Salzburg. 

„ with hesmatite, Haft, Tyrol. 

Lead (native), in granular hausmannite, Pajsberg iron mines, Philipstadt, 
Wermland, Sweden. * 

Levyne, with mesolite iu cavities in a trap rock. Little Deer Park, Co. Antrim, 
Ireland. 

Liroconite, with clinoclase, St. Day, United Mines, Cornwall. 

Lanarkite, with leadhillite, caledonite, cerussite, and pyromorphite, Leadhilla, 
Lanarkshire. 

Minium, The Eifel, Rhenish Prussia. ' 

Meliphanite, with mica and allanite in felspar, near Frederikswiirn, Norway. 
Mellilite, with pseudonepheline and apatite ondolerite, Capo di Bove, near Rome, 
„ Monte Somma, Vesuvius. 

Mosandrite, with black mica in zircon syenite, Langesund Fjord, Brevig, Norway. 
Megabasite, with fluor and molybdenite in quartz, Schlaggenwald, Bohemia. 
Manganocalcite on quartz, Schemnitz, Hungary. 

Nagyagite, with rniillerite, and quartz, mingled with rhodochroisite, Nagyag, 
Transylvania. 

„ in crystals, with quarta^ blende, and Vhodochroisite, ditto ditto. 
Natron, Egypt.' 

Ozokerite, Gallicia, Poland. 
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Perofskite, with olinooMore in crjstalUne limestone, AoJmmtowsk, Urala. 
Pyrocluroite in magnetite, Pajsberg iron mines, PMlipstadt, Wermlond, Sweden. 
Phenakite, with small oiystals of quartz in an ochreous limonite, Frammont, 


„ in bright ciystals on an albitio granite, Ilmen Mountains, Orenburg, 
Bussia. 

Phenakite from the emerald mines of Ekaterinburg, Perm, Bussia. 

Pjrosmalite, with hornblende on magnetite, Nordsnarken, Wermland, Sweden. 

„ with hornblende and chlorite on magnetite, ditto ditto ditto. 

, Penninite, partly encrusted with small crystals of garnet, Zermatt, Switzerland. 
Prochlorite, with copper pyrites and quartz, Cornwall. 

„ with dolomite on magnetite, Traversella, Piedmont. 

„ var. Ogcoite, St. Gotthard, Switzerland. 

Pharmacolite, with erythrite on carbonate of lime, with galena, Wittichen, Baden. 
Predazzite, Predazzo, Tyrol. 

Bomerite, with copiapite and chalcanthite, Copiapo, Coquimbo, Chili. 

Batholite or Pectolite, Batho qqany, near Edinburgh. 

Betinasphalt, Bovey Tracey, Devonshire. 

Stembergite, Joachin^thal, Bohemia. 

Syl'^anite, with drusy quartz on a trachyte porphyry, Offenbanya, Transylvania. 

„ var. Mullerite, with blende in a brecciated siliceous rock, Nagyag, 

' Transylvania. 

Sal Ammoniac in crystals on a scoriaceous dolerite lava, Vesuvius: Eruption, 
November 1868. 

Sarcolite, with pyroxene, Monte Somma, Vesuvius. 

Staurohte, with kyanite and mica in paragonite slate, Giornico, Levantino Valley, 
Tessin, Switzerland. B 

„ with garnet in mica-slate, Tagauai, Urals. 

Sapphirine,*with mica, Fiskenaes, Greenland. 

Schrotterite, Libethen, Hungary. * • 

„ near Tavistock, Devonshire. 

Scolecite, Bemfjord, Iceland. 

Smectite, Kreuznach, Rhine. 

Samarskite in granite, Umen Mountains, Orenburg, Bus^a. 

Sordawalite, Sordawala, Finland. 

Tallingite, with atacamite and wad, Botallack mine, St. Just, Cornwall, 
nUmmmite, with chalybite and copper pyrites, Siegen, Prussia. 

Ulexite in gypsum, Brookville, Hants Co., Nova Scotia. 

Voigtite in graphic granite, Manebach, Thuringia. 

Vauquehnite, with croooisite, pyromorphite, cemssite proudomorphous after 
galena, limonite pseudomoi^hous after iron pyrites, and quartjs, 
Beresowsk, Urals. 


Vplbdr^fe, with wad on Permian sandstone, Ivanow’s copper mine, Perm, 

\' 4 \' 4 

' ^ pn,limonite, Sissersk, near Nijni Tagilsl^, Perm, Russia. ' 

lie/SztiiTasko, Hungary. 



*ABT 2.] ^ Additions to,ike Library. 

Wohlerite, with eloeolite and cancsrinite in zircon syenite, Langesnnd Fjord, near 
Brerig, Norway, 

Wagnerite, with hrown-spar in a greenish clay-slate, Hollgraben, near Werfen, 
Salzburg. 

Walohowite, Walchow, Moravia. 

Xenotime, with yellow and black yttrotantalite in felspar, Ytterby, Sweden. 
Zippeite, with small crystals of selenite. Wheal' Edward, near St. Just, Cornwall. 


SERIES II. 

Albite, with malachite and chessylite, Kirabinsk Mine, Ekaterinburg, Russia. 
Albite, with chalybite, Zillerthal, Tyrol, 

Andalusite, Brazil. 

Aragonite in twinned crystals, Bilin, Bohemia. 

Arsenic (native), with calcite, Andreasberg, Hartz. 

Avanturine quartz, Cape de gata, Spain. 

Baiytocalcite in crystals and massive, Alston, Cumberland. 

Calcite in fascicular groups on quartz, with blende and galena, Schemnitz, 
Hungary. , • 

Calcite oh fluorspar, near Camborne, Cornwall. 

Cadmiferous blende, Przibram, Bohemia. 

Chesterlitc in granular dolomite, Chester Co., Pennsylvania. 

Chiastolite in clay-slate, Lancaster, Massachusetts. 

Chrysolite in crystals. The Levant. 

Corundum crystal, Tibet. 

„ „ Salem, Madras. 

Dolomite, columnar, with dendritic manganese oxide, Sunderland. 

Fassaite in blue calcite, Fassa, Tyrol. 

Fahlunite in talc slate, Fahlun, Sweden. * 

„ „ with copper pyrites, Fahlun, Sweden. 

Felspar (compact), colored in spots with manganese oxide, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

Fire opal, Zimapan, Mexico. 

Gbeen tourmalino, with sapphire in granular dolomite, Campolongo, St. 

Cotthard, Switzerland. 

Grossulanigamei, Fassathal, Tyrol. 

Grossular in loose crystals, Wilui B., Tiens-Baikal. 

Gnrhofite, Gurhof, Slyria. 

Humite, with biotite and calcite, Monte Somma. 

Hyposolerite, with melanite, Arendal, Norway. 

Leelite, with actinolite, Salbei^, Sweden. 

Limonite, fibrous and compact, Orkney Islands. 

„ Siegen, Prussia. 

Mesolite, with thomsonite and stil\il®> Renfrew^re. 

Moonstone, Ceylon. * ‘ 

Murohisonite, Heavitree, near Exeter, Devon. 
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Natrolite, with analoime on basalt, Auvergne. 

„• in a cavity in basalt, Leipa, Bohemia. 

„ with gmelinite in trap rock, Co, Antrim, 

„ on phonolite, near Aussig, Bohemia. 

Omphacite, with garnet, Sau-Alpe, Carinthia. 

Orthoclase (massive), Frederikswam, Norway. 

Petalite, with lepidolito, Island o£ Uto, Sweden. 

„ with spots of indicolite, Island of Uto, Sweden 
PhysaJite, Trumbull, Connecticut. 

Prase, Breitenbriinn, Saxony. 

Pyrolnsite, coating stalaciiiic psilomelane, Thuringia. 

„ Nassau. 

PyrophysaJite in quartz, Finbo, Sweden. 

Pyrophysalite, Finbo, near Fahlnn, Sweden. 

Pyroxene, with hornblende, Arendal, Norway. 

Quartz, pseudomor])hou6 after chalybite, Cook’s kitchen mine, Cornwall. 
Bichterite, with scliefferite and ^ematite, Langbanshyttan, Sweden. 

RubelUte, with indicolite and green tourmaline, in^albite. Chesterfield, Massa- 
• chusetts. 

„ Elba. 

Sahlite, with galena and caleite, Sala, Sweden. 

„ with hornblende and sphene, Arendal, Norway. 

SeheSeritc, with rhodonite, Langbanhliyttan, Wermland, Sweden. 

Siliceous sinter, The Geysers, Iceland. 

Spinel (blue), with hornblende and mica in limestone, Aker, Sweden 
Tasmanite, Mersey R., North Tasmania. 

Topazolite, with mussitc, Mussa, Piedmont. 

Wood-tin, near Truro, Cornwall. 

„ if. water-worn fragments, Comwai 

ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

From 1st January to 31st March 1878. 

Titles of Books. Ponors. 

Bknecku, Dr. E. W.—-Geogntjstisch-Palaontologische Beitriigo, Band IT, heft 3 

(1876), 8vo, hhinchen. ^ 

Brush, Geo. J.—Appendices I and IT to the 5th Edition of Dana’s Mineralogy 

(1872), 8vo, New York. 

Cunninoham, Alex. —Corpus Tnscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. I—Inscriptions of 

Asoka (1877), 4to, Calcutta. 

Home Department. 

Elltott, Sir H. M.—History of India, Vol. VIII, (1877), 8vo, London. 

Home Department. 

EvOTijEiQ^oiA Bbitannica, Vol. VII, 9th Edition (1877), 4to, London. 

F, TON. —^Asien seine Zukunfisbahnen und seine Kohlenschatze 
(1876), 8vo, Wien. 
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Titles of Boohs. Donoxs. 

Just, Db. L.—■Botaniscber Jahresbaiicht, Jahrg. 1876, Abth. I (187^, 8vo, 

Borlm. ^ 

Kurz, S.—Forest Flora of British Burma, Vols. I and II (1877), 8vo, Calcutta. 

DjSi'ARTMKNT RbVENUB, AoniCULTtJEE AND OoMMJSECB. 
L6ozt, L. ?on. —Die Liszkovaer Hohle im Bardthegy (Liptaner Comitat), (1878), 

8vo, Budapest. 

• Thu Author. 

h6cfiY, L. VON. —Echionoden aus dem Neogeu-Ablagorungcn des Weissen 

Kdrosthales (1877), 8vo, Budapest. 

The Author. 


PERIODICALS, SERIALS, &c. 


American Journal of Science and Arts, 3rd Series, Vol. XIV, Xos, 83-84 (1877.) 

8vo, Now Haven. 


The Ennous. 


Annalen dor Pbysik und Chemio, Now Serie.s, Vol. II, heft 3-4, and III, heft 1 

(18t7.78), 8v<), Leii)zig.* 

Annales des Mines, 7th Sorioa, Vol. II, livr. 5; V, livr. 3; IX, livr. 1; XIT, livr. 5 
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Annual Ekx'Okt of the Geological Survey op India, and op the Geological 
Museum, Calcutta, for the tear 1877. 

i 

Nmo groimd .—The field-work of the Geological Survey of India is of two 
kinds; the preliminary exjdoration of ground regarding which our knowledge is 
either a blank or exceedingly vague, and the more detailed study of rocks 
t.ho general features of which have been laid down. The latter is essentially the 
more difficult task, and, within certain limits, the more interesting to the geo¬ 
logist, as requiring the more exact application of the guiding principles of his 
science, and as affording the better opportunity of testing and defining those 
principles themselves. The attractions of the former, both to the worker and the 
looker-on, are its rapidity and the more easy attainment of the sensation of 
adding something to our store of knowledge. In the piogress of the Survey, 
the proportions of these two kinds of work undergo a constant change; but we 
are still far from the state of having no new ground to exploi’e.During the 
past season two such blanks have been approximately filled in. 

I am glad to announce that the principal of these reclaimed territories is in 
the higher Himalaya. Hitherto our work in this most interesting region luxs 
lieen in a manner occasional. The circumstance of my connection with tho 
College at Roorkee for some years placed me within easy roach of the lower 
Himalaya, and the results of four seasons’ work were published in 1864 (Memoirs, 
G. S. I., vol. III). Dr. Stoliezka’s zeal for great undertakings led him e.ni-ly 
to urge the exploration of Western Tibet. The result of his obseivations 
in that difficult region during the summers of 1864 and 1865 wnro published 
in vol. V of our Memoirs, and were supplemented by his notes on his last fatal 
journey to Kashgar in 1873 (Records, G. S. I., vol. VII). The urgent demand 
for coal in connexion with the Northern Bengal Railway led to Mr. Mallet’s 
deputation in 1873 to examine the Damuda rocks discovered in 184D by Dr. 
Hooker at the base of the Sikkim Himalaya. Mr. Mallet’s observations on Ihis 
fringe of the mountain region wer^ published in vol. XI of the Memoirs. The 
foregoing accounts, together with the observations by Captain B. Strachey, R.E., 
in Kumauu and Central Tibet, and published with a map in the Quarterly Jouimal 
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of the Geological Society, London, vols. VII and X (1851 and 1864), consti¬ 
tuted BO fax the only definite materials for a geological map of the mighty 
Himalaya. In 1875-76 the examination of the outer tertiary zone and adjoining 
rocks was carried up to the Jhelum (Records, vol. IX) ; and in continuation of 
this work, Mr. Lydekker, during the past season, has made an extensive explora¬ 
tion of the mountains north and south of the Kashmir Valley and in the upper 
basin of the Chenab. 

That so little should have been known regarding the geology of such an 
attractive spot of earth as Kashmir, is a fair indication of the difficulty bf the 
ground. Flying observations have of course been recorded, and some bold 
speculations based thereon; but these contribute little towards a definite 
knowledge of the rock-structure. The presence of carboniferous strata was 
long since observed, and the extensive occurrence of eruptive rocks has been 
prominently noticed; but tl^e relations of all these to the preponderating mass of 
contiguous unfossiliferous rocks have remained unknown. Mr. Lydekker shews 
that the Kashmir area is a compressed synclinal ellipse, on the pattern of the 
larger features defined by Stoliczka in the Tibetan region, but containing, so far 
as obseiwed, no rocks younger than the trias. The slates of the Pir Panjdl are 
shewn by connected observations to be the equivalents of the Silurian and infra- 
Silurian strata of th§ Tibetan sections. After some hesitation, Mr. Lydekker 
decided that the trappean rocks must belong to a period of local eruption in the 
upper part of the Silurian series. Although very frequently observed in abrupt 
and troubled contact with the carboniferous rocks, they were n^ver seen to pene¬ 
trate these strata, or above them. 

On the south-eastern prolongation of the Kashmir synclinal, but separated 
from it by a mass of metamorphic rocks in Kistwar and Badriwar, there is in the 
Pangi district, on the upper Cheii&b, a smaller synclinal ellipse, in which only 
the Silurian slates have been found. This basin is cut off to the south-east by 
the gneissic masses of Lahul. This feature of longitudinal structure—the 
recurrence of basins of depression along the same mountain zone—is also a 
character of the more central Himalayan regions, where the great basin of Spiti 
and Zanskar is cut off from the very similar basin of Hundes, on the same strike, 
by the metamorphics of North Bisahir. The fact seems to preclude the sugges¬ 
tion that has been made, that these basins are in some degree aboriginal with 
relation to the included formations. 

The relations of the gueilsic series are still the most obscure point in these 
mountain-sections. Mr. Lydekker feels compelled to adopt the view that the 
Pir Panjdl range is, on the whole, a gre&t folded anticlinal flexure, having a core 
or axis of gneiss, the whole stratified series on the outer (south-west) side 
being inverted. In this arrangement, if the gneiss is even approximately con¬ 
formable with the slate series (as this view implies and as is apparently the case), 
the actual position and structure of this gneiss and of the contiguous slates 
must be ^ of disturbance common to both; for, it would seem impossible 
to prwto^ the great fold, and the inversion of the strata on the south-west, if 
the gni^ had pre-existed as a ridge in this fiosition. Again, there are clear 
seetibne ahehving 'the slate series to pass transitionally (by interstratification) 
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downwaads into crjrstalline schist and gneiss, which certainly implies that the 
conversion of this gneiss is pf later date than the deposition of the slates. Yet 
there are observations in this region shewing most indnbitably that, during the 
deposition of the slates, a gneiss was undergoing violent denudation, and at no 
great distence; throughout a considerable thickness of strata in Pdngi, large 
blocks of gneiss are imbedded in the unaltered slates. From the circumstances 
Mr. Lydekker conjectures that they were ice-bome; but, however this may be, 
the iipmediate difficulty is, that they seem to be of Himalayan gneiss, as they 
resemble it, and are not like any known gneiss of the nearest region to the south. 
If they were derived from any gneiss now exposed in the Himalaya, we may 
surely say that it must be of very different age from the gneiss conformably 
underlying and transitional with these same slates; and that the unconformity 
between the two series must, at least originally, have been of a very striking 
character, so that the non-recognition of such a feature would vitiate any in¬ 
dependent interpretation of the rock-structure. The question radically affects 
the view to be taken of the mountain-formation; but we arc still in uncertainty 
regarding it, no such distinction having been as y§t detected in the gneissic masses 
of this region. The groat gneissic mass of the Zanskar range is certainly to 
some extent composed of a gneiss associated with the slates; the so-called 
“central gneiss” has also been provisionally identified in it; but no minera- 
logical criterion or stratigraphical demarcation has as yet been attempted 
between them. An account of Mr. Lydekker’s observations is published, with a 
skeleton ma]), in the current number of the Records. 

In this connection I am glad to have to notice the w'ork of a geologist who is 
not on the staff of the Survey, although his observations have been published 
in our Records for the past year. Workei*s for love of geology have become so 
rare in India that the appearance of one is quite an event; and Colonel McMahon’s 
paper is in good form, representing much hard work in the field and tl3e study, put 
together rationally, without random speculation. His map of the Simla region 
indicates a clue to the structure of the most difficult region of Himalayan geology, 
and an interpretation that may' prove of groat service is suggested. The ground 
sketched by Mr. Lydekker, although adjoining the great fringing zone of tertiary 
rocks, is strictly on tlie prolongation of the great central Himalayan range, and 
the structure is on a reduced scale of the same type. The Simla regioh is 
quite different: it belongs to that broad area of lower mountains which to the 
east of the Sailej sepamtes the snowy range from the plains, and is made up 
of metamorphic and slaty rocks in a very irregular and incomprehensible 
mode of distribution. In the midst of the slate seiies there is one well-marked 
group, affording the most certain guide to the disturbance of the strata. 
Colonel McMahon has mapped its outcrop over an extensive tract of rugged 
mountains. He has also indicated for this region a probable solution of the 
difficulty noted in Mr. Lydekker’s work regarding the gneissic rocks. He shews 
that the massive gneiss forming se^^ial prominent ridges in the lower mountams 
must be the same as the “ central gneiss” of the main range; ho describes the 
upper members of the slate series to be so related to this gneiss as to involve 
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hhe total oytjrlap of tlie lower part of the series, and therefore complete tin- 
conformity to the gneiss; subsequent metamoiphic action, largely affecting the 
slate series itself, especially at the contact with the older gneiss, has so obscured 
the junction as to make the exact definition of it a matter of great difficulty. 

The other newly reclaimed area is in Peninsular India. The wide tract (some 
300 miles long) between the Mahanadi and the lower reaches of the G-odfivari, 
although completely surveyed topographically, is one of the least frequented 
regions of the Peninsula. It is a wild hilly country entirely occupied by primitive 
tribes and petty tributary states. Prom the condition of adjoining areas wo 
could only conjecture that it was occupied by Vindhyan and gneissic rocks; 
and such has proved to be the esuse. During the past season, Mr. Ball made an 
extensive circuit over that ground, and an account of his observations has already 
been published, with a sketeh-map, in the Bccords. 

On the coast side there is a broad mountainous belt (130 miles wide), some 
summits exceeding 5,000 feet in elevation. It is known on both sides to be formed 
of crystalline rocks, and is probttbly so throughout. West of this there is an ex¬ 
tensive upland, also largely foVmed of gneissic rocks, but upon -which there 
stand two or more scarped plateaus of flatty bedded sandstone, the piincipal being 
that of Kowagarh-Kharial. Further west there is the -wide expanse of lower 
ground formed of the shales, limestone and sandstones, occupying the plains of 
Chhattisgarh and the upper valley of the Mahanadi, and stretching southwards 
to the more elevated land about Bastar. These latter rocks have for long Ixjcn 
recognised as of lower Vindhyan age; but Mr. Ball thinks that the Kharial sand¬ 
stones may represent upper Vindhyans, as -they are locally underlaid by shales 
very like those of the Chhattisgarh plains. As yet no upper Vindhyans have 
been identified south of the Son-Narbada valley. That these formations should 
still have to bo classed as azoic, is a recurring cause of surprise and disappoint¬ 
ment to geologists in India. 

In the valley of the Tel and elsewhere in low ground south of the Mahanadi, 
Mr. Ball observed several distant outliers of tho Talchir deposits; while on the 
highest summits visited, both of detfiched hills and within tho range of tho Eastern 
Ghats, he found the massive rock-laterite, giving a plateau chai’acter to tho other- 
■wise serrated mountain-features. This high-level laterite forms, throughout the 
whole of middle and northe^ India, a thick (60 to 100 feet) level capping to 
most of the highest summits, whatever may bo tho structure of tho underlying 
rocks, and has the same composition, whatever may be that of the rooks it rest 
upon, so that it cannot in any way be derived from their transformation. Its mode 
of origin is still one of the greatest puzzles in Indian Geology. 

During a short visit to Naini Tal in September, Mr. Ball made some observa¬ 
tions regarding the numerous lakes of that neighbourhood. 

Mr. Hacket’s work in iJajputana must also rank as in new ground. Ho lias 
carried his observations to some distance south of Ajmir, where ho obtained a 
f{tl|i^. seefeibn of tho motamorphic rocks trafisitionally underlying his Arvali 
sen*^. ; In the northern sections, about Alwar and Biana, these transition beds 
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Bcem to be locally wanting. Altogether the study of those highly altered and 
disturbed formations is most intricate, and it is likely to bo long before a con¬ 
nected and satisfactory account of them can be giyon. 

Mr. Hacket confirmed in other localities Mr. Blanford’s discovery of Vindhyan 
strata to the west of the Arvali range, but in a more easterly position, resting 
quite fiatly close to the main series of gneissic rocks; so that the Vindhyan for¬ 
mation must be altogether youngfor than the Arvali mountain-system. 

No rocks but the quartzites and other strata of the Arvali series were found 
in the'viciniiy of the famous Sambhar salt-lake; and no observation was made 
suggesting any connection of the salt with these rocks. 

Gondwdna formation.—Tho recognition of the Karharbari coal-measures as 
a distinguishable horizon in the lower Gondwana series is an interesting stop in 
our knowledge of these fonnations. As immediately overlying the Talchirs, 
these beds have hitherto passed as belonging to the Barakar group, the lowest 
of the Damnda coal-measures. The first discovery in them of peculiarly triiissie 
plants not found elsewhere, looked at from the point of view of palaxjzoic afiiniiie.s 
for the Damuda flora, suggested that the Karharbari beds should be regarded 
jis above tlie Damudas. Further collections of fossils made by Dr. Feistmantel, 
and otliers presented by Mr. Whitty, the engineer in charge of the extensive mines 
from which the Bast Indian Bailway is supplied, have not supported this notion. 
Dr. Feistmantel points out that with those special plants are found the few 
which most distinguish the Talchirs, and that the affinity is with this bottom 
group of the Gondwana system, rather than with the Damudas. The position 
of the field, well out of the Damuda valley, and more analogous to that of the 
central fields, in which also the coal-measures have hitherto been regarded as 
Barakar, suggests that those too may be found to present these new palojonto- 
logical affinities. Dr. Feistmantel reports from Mohpani that there is some 
confirmation of this view in the plants he has recently found there* The vciy 
close stratigrapliical relations of the Satpura coal-measures with the Talchirs 
in the Betiil field was insisted uprm in the last survey of that ground (Records, 
Yol. VIJI, p. 65, 1876). 

Of our detailed work an interesting area of the Gondw&na formations was 
completed during last season by Mr. Hughes, in ejstension of his previous work 
in the Wardha valley, the geological lines being now carried down to the Godd- 
vari at and above Sironclia. An impoiiant practical result of this work is the 
accurate demarcation of a considerable area of possibly productive coal-measures 
in the Nizam’s territories about Khairgura and Tandur, and again on the 
Geddvari at Sandrapdli. In the former position actual coal crops were found; at 
the latter the discovery was quite unexpected, as the ground is greatly concealed, 
but the indications aro considered sufficient. Directions are given for the prac¬ 
tical exploration of the measures. 

Two localitios within this area have long been familiar to students of Indian 
Geology from the fossils they hav^ yielded—the liassic fish remains of Kota and 
the triassic reptilian lx)nes of Maldri—and on this account special interest attaches 
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to Mr. Hughes’ stmtigraphical determinations. The result, whether local or general, 
has not been confirmatory of the speculations that had been hazarded upon previous 
knowledgpe. Partly from the fossils and partly from the mineral aspect of the 
rocks, it had been thought that the Mal6ri beds might represent the Panchet 
group in the lower Gondwiiia series of Bengal. From the evidence of some 
plant fossils obtained during the recent survey, it is, however, decided that these 
deposits must rank as upper Gondwina. As regards the difEei'ent horizons 
suggested, according to the European standards, by the fossils from thf two 
localities, Mr. Hughes’ description shews that the beds of Mal6ri and of Kota 
cannot be distinguished as separable groups, and therefore that the aforesaid 
fossils must be taken as contemporaneous in India. This fact, and the affiliations 
suggested by the fossil flora, present altogether a serious puzzle to paleeontologists 
of the rigid school. The question is briefly stated by Mr. Blanford in a note 
appended to the description of the Kota-Mal4ri fossils in a recent number of 
the Palffiiontologia Indica. A map and description of Mr. Hughes’ work is published 
in the current number of the Records. 

f 

The K6ta-Mal6ri area is part of the continuous spread of Gondwana deposits 
within the drainage-basin of the Godavari, and hence often spoken of collectively us 
the Godavari basin or region; but it is only on the lower half of this river itself that 
these formations occur; the extension above Sironcha is in the valleys of the great 
tributaries, the Pranhita and Wardha, to where the strata pass under the Deccan trap 
in the Chanda and Wun districts. The portion below Sironcha is considerably larger 
than that above it, and Mr. King has been for several seasons engaged in studying 
this ground. Notices of his discovery of marine beds intercalated with the 
upper Gondwanas on the seaward margin of the area, were published at the 
time; and also his description of some small coal basins within or adjoining the 
main area. A notice of his preliminary observations regarding the whole area 
was publish*! in the last Ma^ number of the Records. During the past season 
Mr. King made further progress in unravelling the intricate relations of these 
closely connected rock-groups, and is still engaged in carryi^ig bn these researches: 
but it is scarcely to be expected that he can complete so difficult and extensive an 
investigation within the present field-season. 

Mr. Foote has been engaged for several seasons past upon the coastal zone of 
Gondwana deposits, in continuation of his previous published work on these beds 
in the area around Madras. During the past season he completed his survey of 
this ground through the Nellore and Gantdr districts up to the Krishna river, 
thus bringing his lines into connexion with Mr. King’s work in the Godavari 
district south of Ellore. The deposits which were the special object of his 
study are very obscurely exposed as irregular patches along the margin of the 
crystalline rocks form in g the low ground from the base of the Eastern Ghdts •, 
and on the east they pass rapidly under the alluvium of the flat seaboard. 
Mr ,Foot» has made considerable collections of the mixed marine and terrestrial 
£di8|(dls,|>eculiar to the Gondwana strata in this position. A description of his 
wodk Is!in course of preparation. 
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Explarcdions for coai.—In connexion with the Gondwana formation, record 
ehould be made of the coal explorations that have been going on for seTeral 
seasons past in the Satpara basin. They were undertaken by Government at my 
recommendation, and have been carried out more or less to the extent contem¬ 
plated, but have proved unsuccessful. The observations and chances upon which 
these experiments were based have been from time to time explained jin the 
Records, so that a brief recapitulation of the circumstances will now suflRce. The 
only outcrop of the coal-measures on the north side of the Satpura basin of Gond- 
w^aVooks is on the Sitariva at MohpAni, It is there that the structural charac¬ 
ters of the outcrop, so close to this obscure main boundary of the basin, should 
have been practically tested and the continuity of the measures proven. The 
mining operations there have, however, been hitherto on a very paltry scale, and 
the work of exploration most inefficiently carried out. The difficulties of the 
ground are, no doubt, considerable, but not a single trial to the dip of the basin 
has been carried to the depth at which it could have been expected to touch the 
coal in the position attempted. The whole ground on the Sitariva is in piivato 
liands, and Government could not interfere to insist upon a more effective method 
of search, so it was reasonably resolved to attempt the exploration of the basin 
at other less favourable points, where the measures themselves had to be sought 
for. • 

In pursuance of this project three classes of trial were indicated. It was 
shewn that the total cutting off of the Gondwana rocks to the north, along a 
supposed great fault, was at least not proven; and that therefore it was possible 
that the coal-measTires might in certain positions occur beneath the alluvial area 
of the Narbada valley. To test this conjecture two borings were made, one at 
G^arwara close to the main line of railway, and one at Sukakheri by the jside 
of the branch Line, half way to Mohpani. The former was stopped at a depth of 
251 feet, as the tubes could not be forced further, and smaller tubes, to pass down 
inside the first set, were not then available. The Sukakheri boring vtas sunk to 
the depth of 491 feet still in alluvial deposits, chiefly clay; and it is highl}' 
creditable to Mr. Stewart, the brace-head man in charge of the work, that with 
such labour and appliances as he could command he was able to sink so deep. 
This is a far greater thickness than was at all anticipated for the valley deposits; 
and the trial has practically answered the question proposed, for it would certainly 
not pay at present to seek the coal through such, a thickness of soft rocks. 
It is plain, however, that the question whether or not the coal-measures extend 
in this direction (upon the possibility of which the experiments were under¬ 
taken), is not affected by the result. 

A second class of trial was based upon the fully proven fact that the thickness 
and distribution of the upper Gondw&na groups are exceedingly irregular. It 
was thus hoped that the coal-measures might possibly lie at a practicable depth 
within the basin, in the open valleys of the Dudhi and the Tawa, where the 
measures, if found, would be free from the many accidents that render the 
working of them so diflfioult in the disturbed ground near the boundary. Borings 
were accordingly put down at M^negaon and at Khappa fn the Dudhi valley 
The former was closed at 420 feet, as the depth attained required constant super- 
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vision upon one work. At the close of last working season the Khdppa boring 
had reached the depth of 720 feet, altogether by hand—another very creditable 
performance of Mr. Stewart’s. Here again the practical question was solved 
for'the present by the mere fact of depth. No change of formation occurred 
throughout the boring, so the geological information gained is also limited to the 
bare fact of thickness. As the progress of boring by hand at this depth is so 
slow and costly, I could not, under the circumstances, recommend the prosecution 
of the work. Corresponding trials to these were made in the open valley ,of the 
Tawa, along the Bctdl and Hoshangabad road, at Kesla to a depth of H02 feet, 
and at the Suktsiwa to 241 feet, with the same result. 

A third class of experiment lay in the attempt to find the coal-measures in 
positions corresponding to Mohpani, close to the edge of the basin. The induce¬ 
ment here is that Talchir beds, which are the most frequent companions of the 
coal-measures, occur at several places along the margin of the field. The special 
objections to this position are the frequent presence of trappean intrusions and 
the great disturbance of the strata. Three borings were put dovTi at Tundni, 
ten miles west of Mohpani. Two of them, at depths of 328 and 172, struck 
trappean and contact-rocks, being evidently on a belt of intrusive action. The 
third, more to the south, found no change to 243 feet, where the tools stuck fast; 
but as the dips w'ere High there was no inducement to renew the attempt. 

At the western extremity of the field, on the Moran near Lokartalai, some 
highly carbonaceous outcrops have long since attracted the attention of explorers. 
A boring put down to the dip of those outcrops, to a depth of 254 feet, has 
shewn that these coaly bands do not improve underground ; and a later discovery 
of fossil plants in these beds has shewn that they do not belong to the lower 
Gondwanas. Two other borings were put down at the lowest point of the section, 
to try the underlying strata; but at depths of 84 and 88 feet (the holes are CO 
j'ards apart across the strike) an intensely indurated sandstone was struck, 
in which little or no progress could be made. It is almost certainly the contact 
bed of an intrusive sheet of bassilt, the presence of which would indefinitely reduce 
the prospect of success; so the project was abandoned. This position also is 
close to the north boundary of the basin and within the zone of special dis¬ 
turbance. 

Two other trials of this series remain to be noticed, those close to the • patches 
of Talchir rocks. One on the road from Piparia station to Pachmarhi, within 
50 yards of the Talchir outcrop, was sunk to a depth of 285 feet entirely in coarse 
mottled deposits of the upper Gondwanas, shewing that their junction with the 
Talchirs must be exceedingly steep, if not faulted, and that the coal-measures, if 
present, are beyond easy reach. Another trial, now in progress, on the Anjan, 
close to the road from Bankeri station to Pachmarhi, is also close to an outcrop 
of Talchirs *, it has reached a depth of 186 feet, entirely in mottled sandy clay of 
the Bagra group. 

These trials may bo taken as closing for the present the exploration of this 
x^giem of the basin, unless in Immediate continuity of the Mohpani field on the 
Should this fail, the nearest prospect is in the Shahpur field on the 
ride of the basin. 
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Pvmjah. —Mr. Wynne was fully occupied daring last season in mapping the 
structural features of the tertiary basin between the Salt Range and the moun¬ 
tains to the north, and often spoken of as the Potwar, or the Rawalpindi plateau. 
It is, on the whole, a broad synclinal, with many subordinate axes of flexure. 
The changes in composition of these tertiaiy deposits according to position with 
reference to the mountain region and to the great river courses, combined with the 
great disturbance they have undergone, is a constant obstacle to the attempt to trace 
the Bones of contemporaneous strata. To do this with any certainty will be a 
work of great labour which the Survey is not at present prepared to umlortako; 
yet until this is done, it will be impossible with any nicety to indicate tlu^ order 
of succession of the vertebrate fauna, which forms the chief interest of these 
formations. The more regular sections of the corresponding deposits in Sind 
may furnish this important clue to the horizons in the Sub-Hiraalayan region. 
A sketch of Mr. Wynne’s work, with an outline-map, is given in the Bccords 
for last August. 

Mr. Theobald has added largely to our collecfions of fossils from these rochs 
in the Potwar during the past season; but it is only in an approximate and 
often doubtful way that the siiecimens can bo assigned to jbhe different horizons: 
Mr. Theobald reports favourably of the assistance he has received in this work 
from the apprentice Kishen Singh. A notice of these collections up to date; is 
given by Mr. Lydekker in the current number of the Records. 

The post-tertiary deposits of this region offer a study of much interest. Tlujy 
are found resting upon tilted Siwahk strata at very high levels over the actual 
river courses, so that prodigious denudation must have taken place since they 
wore laid down. There is much evidence to suggest that glacial action took a 
direct part in the accumulation of some of these deposits. 

Siud ,—During the working season of 1870-77, Mr. Blanford and ^Ir. Fcddcn 
completed the mapping of Sind, west of the Indus. A considerable portion of the 
country had been examined in the two preceding seasons, but in several districts 
the examination had only been partial and preliminary. In the com’so of the past 
season Mr. Blanford re-examined the Khirthar range from its northern termina¬ 
tion west of Jacobabad to the neighbourhood of Sehwan ; he then re-mapped the 
cretaceous rocks in the Laki range south of Sehwan, and after completing the 
geological lines in the Habb valley, and marching westward along the coast {is far 
as Sonmiani, returned to Calcutta at the commencement of Maioh, to continue 
his work on the geological manual. 

Mr. Fedden, starting from Kar^hi, mapped the large tract of country we.st of 
the Laki range, from the neighbourhood of Sehwan to the sea, an area of nearly 
5,000 square miles. The ground had been partially examined before, but the 
greater portion of the details were completed during the past season. Large 
additions were also made to the fossil collections previously obtained. 

So much of the geology of Siild had been determined in the two previous 
seasons that, no very important additions could be expected. Still several sliglit, 
but useful, improvements were effected. The exact relations of the bed of trap 
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found in the Laki range had remained somewhat doubtful, the countiy in which 
the rock occurs being difficult of access, the geology complicated by faults ■ and 
disturbance, and the topographical map very imperfect. It has, however, now been 
clearly ascertained that a band of contemporaneous volcanic rook, from 40 to 90 
feet thick, intervenes between the base of the Ranikot group (lower eocene) and 
the cretaceous beds, and there can be no reasonable doubt that this thin lava-flow 
represents the great mass of the Deccan traps. The geological position of these 
traps below the eocene group, as inferred from their relations in the lower JsTar- 
bada (Nerbudda) valley, has thus been confirmed from independent evidence. 

The cretaceous beds between Ranikot and Laki have been found to be above 
1,000 feet thick, their base not being exposed, and they are sub-divided into three 
groups marked by differences of mineral character and of fossils. The lowest 
group is the limestone in which a Hippurite was found last year. 

In the Laki range and the countiy around Jhirk and Tatta, the nummulitic 
Khirthar limestone rests upon the Ranikot group, the latter being about 2,000 
feet thick where most fully developed, and overlying the traps and cretaceous beds 
above noticed. But west of the‘Khirthar range, in Upper Sind, Mr. Blanford 
found, in a traverse which he made for a short distance beyond the frontier on tho 
upper Gdj river, a thic^ess of at least 10,000 feet of beds underlying the Khiiihar 
limestone, and having no resemblance to the rocks in the same position to the 
south-east. These lower beds on the west of the Khirthar range consist of shales, 
limestones, and sandstones; and fossils were detected in places throughout the 
upper 4,000 or 5,000 feet, the lower portion being apparently unfossiliferons. All 
the fossils found were nummulitic and shewed the rocks to be of eocene age. 
Somewhat similar beds were observed on the Habb river, where the great mass of 
Khirthar limestone, so conspicuous throughout the greater part of Sind, completely 
thins out and disappears in the course of 20 or 30 miles. The calcareous shales 
and sandy beds which replace the limestone, and the very similar rocks seen 
bemeath the^typical Khirthars on the upper Gaj, are identified by Mr. Blanford 
with the beds which he traversed in Western Makran, between Gwadar and Jalk, 
in 1872. 

Both Mr. Fedden and Mr. Blanford have found that all the tcrtiaiy groups of 
Sind, although well marked and distinct in places, pass into each other elsewhere, 
thus repeating, in the extreme west of India, the phenomena already noticed in 
the Himalayas. It has been%nnd veiy difficult in many cases to map the dis¬ 
tinctions between the different groups. In parts of Lower Sind near Karachi the 
Gaj (mioccne) and Manchhar groups appear to be completely intermingled, typiwd 
representatives of both being interstratified. This shews that the connexion 
between these two groups is closer than was at first supposed, and further evidence 
tending to a similar conclusion, and adding greatly to our previous knowledge 
of the later tertiary Vertehrata, has also been derived from the collections of 
mammalian remains made in the Manchhar beds. 

A few mammaliau teeth and bones were found by Mr. Fedden in 1876-76 in 
the bed* of the Manchhar group, and, oh examination by Mr. Lydekker, were 
to eompriso some forms found also in the Siwaliks, together with others 
uhlmowii elsewhere, but having a somewhat older facies. In the course of the 
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past season a considerable addition has been made to the fossils previously obtained, 
and amongst other forms teeth of Samthermm, Atdliracotluirivm, Ilyopotamtis, 

’AcerotJiervum, and Amphicyon have been procured; all have boon determined by 
Mr. Lydekker. Several of these were found by the native assistant, HiraLal, who 
accompanied Mr. Blanford; others were obtained from native collectors. The 
specimens are rare and fragmentaiy, but sufficient has now been learned of the 
fauna to shew that it is older than the typical fauna of the Siwaliks, and that it 
should be classed probably as Miocene. 

It has already been mentioned in a previous report that the typical Siwalik 
fauna has been principally derived from beds in the middle of the group. All 
the fossils hitherto procured from the Manchhar strata of Sind are from close to 
the base, from the very beds which pass into the G-aj group, already shewn to bcj 
probably of miocene age on independent grounds. We have now found evidence 
of three later tertiary mammalian faunas in India; (1) that of the lower Manchbai’ 
group and of some allied forms elsewhere; (2) the typical Siwalik; and (8) the 
pleistocene Narbada fauna, other intermediate formations having also boon 
indicated. The Manchhar group has proved to coftiprise a great thickness of beds, 
probably not less in places than 8,000 to 10,000 feet; only a few fragments of 
bones have been found in the higher portions of the group, which may very 
prolwibly represent the fossiliferous Siwalik rocks. 

The march to Sonmiani was undertaken in the hope of tracing a connexion 
between the Manchhar beds and the highly fossiliferous rocks of late tertiary 
ago on the coast of Makran, but unfortunately the break between the bods of 
Sind and those of Makran appears to be greater than was supposed, the only 
formations seen between Cape Monze and Sonmiani consisting either of rocks 
certainly not of later date than eocene, or else of subrecent and alluvial deposits, 
whilst no appearance of the Makran beds could be detected except at a consi¬ 
derable distance west of Sonmiani. 

Mr. Feddon has done a very good season’s work, and has made a large and 
valuable collection of organic remains in the present and preceding years. He 
has now boon sent to Kattywar to commence the survey of that province, his 
knowledge gained of the rocks in Outch and Sind being a great advantage in 
studying the formations of the neighbouring peninsula of Guzerat. Since his 
return from privilege leave Mr. Fedden has been most usefully engfaged at head¬ 
quarters in making a preliminary arrangement of the extensive series of fossils 
from Sind. 

One of the native assistants attached to the Survey in 1874 was sent with Mr. 
Blanford and another with Mr. Fedden, principally as fossil collectors. The 
former, Hira Lai, although requiring much additional training, proved useful and 
Bhewed great willingness; but the assistant who accompanied Mr. Feddon, Ram 
Sing, was found to be of very little service, and as there appeard no prospect of his 
ever giving any assistance of value, it was recommended that his probationary 
service should terminate. He has since, by order of Government, been removed 
from the Survey. * 

Mr. Blanford, since his return from the field in March, has been engaged in 
office work, and especially on the preparation of the geologcal manual. 
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During the past field>8eason none of the oflS.cer8 of the Survey were absent on 
sick leave or furlough; and still, compared with some seasons gone by, our muster- 
roll was short, sanction not being yet obtainable to fill the last three vacancies. 
view of the work remaining to be accomplished, especially in the geology of the 
Himalayas, for which arduous work a man must be in full physical vigour, this 
temporary suspension of our powers is much to be deplored. 

Publications ,—It is pretty generally understood that in mixed publications 
of acknowledged authorship the writers are separately responsible for the opinions 
expressed, the editor’s veto being reserved for open breaches of logic or of pro¬ 
priety. As, however, I have been supposed to hold certain views, because they 
were allowed to appear in the Records of the Survey, it would seem to be the 
opinion of some that an official body of workers should run in a groove, that the 
chief of the staff should consider himself so superior to his official subordinates as 
to form, or at least control, their opinion. The notion may be a relic of the 
early British idea that a geological survey might Ije mainly carried on by men 
devoid of mental culture or scientific training, the materials so collected being 
worked into shape by a responsible head. In a cirilised country, where the main 
lines of the work aro^ already laid down, and where it is ahvays easy to visit 
and study any crucial features of the ground, such a system might, to some 
extent, be practicable; but the attempt would be impossible in India, whore, 
off the main highways, one can only move about with all the incumbrances of a 
camp; so that the work of inspection would take nearly as much time as the 
preliminary survey. But, indeed, there is no cause to regret the absence of a 
system based upon an essentially narrow idea of geological work, in which ihe 
important duty of making and recording observations of obscure facts is entrusted 
to men who can have but a feeble conception of what they are about, and 
who are without the sure incentive of responsibility for the finished work. 

No donISt, however, a chief of the staff is in a peculiar position as editor 
of a departmental pubheation, but it seems to me that the rationale of the 
position tends in our case to loosen rather than to tighten the bonds of his 
responsibility. As official head of a body of scientific workers, his functions are 
rather those of the heads of the intelligence and commissariat departments than 
of the commanding officer. Unless under veiy unfortunate circumstances, he 
would certainly have colleagues as competent as himself to do work, and to 
whom any dictation on his part would be impertinence. In so complex a business 
as a geological survey, there must be several experts more proficient in their 
several branches than any one can be in them all, and whose work can only 
be fully criticised by their peers. Thus, then, the business of the department 
being to collect and publish information, which is not obtained by manual opera¬ 
tions performed by rule, but must be the result of pure intelligence, every 
member: has more or less pf a right, according to his ability to produce finished 
work, to appear as author of that work. And so, under anything Hkn normal 
uonditionB, the editorial responsibilities become distributed; and so far, too, it 
bodices unreasonable to charge the Survey collectively, or its official head, with 
views that may be taken by one of its members. In many matters, uniformity 
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must, of course, be insisted on; but some freedom of Bpeculatio;n is necessary to 
the individual life. 

Several considerations of expediency support these principles of right. It 
would be absurd to accept and publish a man’s description of objects or pheno¬ 
mena and not allow him to expose his reasoning thereon. The elements of 
observation in geological researches are not simple, or to any extent quantitative; 
they can only be fairly exhibited when put together in argument; and 'this 
test ia also needed to discover the bias of the observer’s mind, the colour of his 
spectacles, and hence the value even of his plain record of facts, No less may 
this public exposure be needful to bring the obsemrer to his senses. Ignorance or 
conceit that would be quite immovcd by individual opinion, may stand corrected 
before a competent public opinion; and the want of a critical public in India is 
perhaps the most serious obstacle to our ]»rogress. In the absence of local censors 
we must seek for them abroad, or even permit some mutual criticism in our own 
ranks. Unfortunately error itself, as presented by a man of any professional 
education, is often under the protection of the majority; but in this case, too, 
exposure is the only remedy. On the other hand, coercion and suppression 
are fatal to human energy of any kind, especially to the development of thought; 
and mutual encouragement to thought should be the ruling relation in a l^dy 
of colleagues united in the bonds of a common study. 

These considerations are not intended to cover any shirking of the great 
responsibility that undoubtedly attaches to my post, but only to meet certain false 
views of what these duties are. There are very special dangers and difi&culties 
in the course I would take; notably the encouragement offered to impostors 
by facility of publication. Men who have nothing to say worth listening to are 
often the most anxious to come forw'ard; they would fain measure their own 
worth by the number of papers or the amount of print having their name 
attached,—floods of inane descriptive matter without a suggestion of meaning (as 
if any man could extract positive knowledge from the observations of *quacks), or 
else one-sided pictures from the point of view of some foregone conclusion. 
We must only recollect that thei*e can be no wheat without chaff and straw, and 
that the human mind is not an annual that flowers only once, but a strong plant 
that can bear much pruning and grafting. 

The foregoing remarks will explain how the Records of the Survey for the 
past year have swelled to unusual proportions, but t trust that, on the whole, the 
change has been to the advantage of our public and ourselves. 

I have to apologise for the non-fulfilmont of a promise made in the last annual 
report. Inexperience of largo undertakings and a too sanguine temperament 
led me to hope that the Map and Manual of the Geology of India could be 
ready by the middle of the past year, whereas much still remains to bo done on 
both, although, with duo regard to other necessary work, no time has been lost in 
their preparation. We can, I think, with certainty promise it for the middle of 
the current year. 

Volume XIII of the Memoirs was issued early in the present year, with 
coloured maps of two imjjortant areas—the Rajmahal hills and the Wardha valley 
coal-fields. 
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Volume XIV, containing Mr. Wynne’s description of the Salt Range, with 
numerous plates and illustrations, was fully printed off before the end of tJie year, 
but there will be unavoidable delay in its issue on account of the map, which 
presents an intricate piece of colour-printing, and the lithographic branch of the 
Surveyor General’s Office has been so much engaged upon the geological map of 
India that the printing of the Salt Range map has been inevitably postponed. 

I am glad to announce that all the fossil collections from the Salt Range^ 
below the nummulitic horizon, have been confided for description to Dr. Waagen, 
who studied the formations on the ground and added largely to the collections. 
As the Survey has been so unfortunate as to lose Dr. Waagen’s permanent 
services, through his inability to endure the Indian climate, we are most fortunate 
to have secured his co-operation in this very important work, for which he is so 
eminently qualified. ^ 

Of the PAL2E0NT0L0GIA Indica three fasciculi were issued before the close of 
1877: two (Sen. II, 2 and 3) by Dr. Feistmantel on the flora of the Rajmahal 
group in the Rajmahal Hills, and near Golapili, in continuation of the work by 
Dr. Oldham and Professor Morrfs on the same group of fossils, published in lHd2. 
The third is by Mr. Lydekker, fonning the second number of Series X, devoted 
to the description of t^e Tertiary Mammalia. 

Through the kind services -of Dr. Oldham in England, we have obtained de¬ 
scriptions by Sir Philip Egerton and Professor Miall of some interesting vertebrate 
fossils from the Gondwsina deposits of Kota-Maleri. The printed sheets and 
plates of this work were received in Calcutta before the close of the year and have 
since been issued, with a supplementary note by Mr. Blanford on the stratigraphy 
and homotaxis of these deposits. 

Two other fasciculi of the Paleeontologia were finally passed for press befoin 
the close of the year and are now ready for issue: one (Ser. XI, 2) by Dr. 
Feistmantel on the Flora of the Jabalpur group; and one (Ser. X, 3) by Mr. 
Lydekker on some Siwalik Mammalia. 

Library .—During the year 1877 the library of the Geological Survey has 
received an addition of 1,365 volumes; 784 by purchase and 571 by presentation 
or in exchange. 

For the last three months the library-room has been in great disorder during 
the construction of a gallery and additional cases. As soon as this work is com¬ 
pleted and the books arranged, the whole will be carefully checked and compared 
with the manuscript catalogue, which will then be printed. 

Museum .—Much progress has been made in bringing the Museum into order. 
In December the new wall-cases in the main paleontological gallery were finished; 
and they are now completely filled with our standard series of fossils in biological 
succession, though of CQ;prse at present only in rough generic order. The final 
arrangement and labelling of the specimens on the shelves will be a tedious labour. 
Ill Hie gallery for Tertiary Mammalia the wall-dbses were also finished in December. 

' Mt. Jjyddkker has these collections so well in hand that the whole are now in 
exoeUeat approxinmte order with suitable labels. 
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In the mineralogical gallery a new set of table-cases were provided during the 
past year for the minerals and rocks; and, thanks to Mr. Mallet’s industry, our 
valuable series of mineral types is now laid out in pei*fect order. A valuable 
addition to this collection was made during the year by exchange with the Mineral 
Department of the British Museum. 

Mr. Mallet has also made much progress with the classification of our collec¬ 
tions of economic minerals, both Indian and foreign. This is a branch of our work 
to wiJiich I hope to direct more attention than it has hitherto been possible to do 
for want of space. 

Series of rock specimens, both Indian and foreign, have also been laid out. In 
the Indian series we must for long be content with much apparent disorder, or at 
least temporary grouping and labelling, for it represents the current state and 
progress of the geology of India, which is far from having approached completion. 
The collection is not even up fo date, for hitherto it has been necessary to dis¬ 
courage the collection of rock and mineral specimens for want of place to keep 
them in. 

Tho geological galleries of the Mu^um havf\ been open to the public since the 
Ist January of this year. 


Calcutta, 
January 1878. 


H. B. MEDLICOTT, 

Swpdt. of Geological Survey of India. 


List of Societies and other Inditations from whiclb puhlications have been received in 
doiMtion or easchange for the Library of tlva Geological Survey of India during 
the year 1877. 

Amsteudam. —Royal Society of Batavia. 

Belfast. —Natural History and Philosophical Society. 

Berlin.— German Geological Society. ’ 

„ Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences. 

Bombay. —Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Boston. —American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

„ Boston Society of Natural History. 

„ Museum of Comparative Zoology. 

Breslau. —Silesian Society of Natural History. 

Budapest. —Royal Geological Institute of Hungary. 

Buffalo. —Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. 

Calcutta. —Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

„ Meteorological Survey. 

Copenhagen. —Royal Danish Academy. 

Davenport. —Academy of Natural Sciences. 

Dresden. —The Isis Society, 

Dublin, —Royal Irish Academy, 

Edinburgh. —Royal Scottish Society of Arts. 

„ Royal Society. 

Geneva. —Physical and Natural History Society. 
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Glasgow. —Geological Society of Glasgow. 

„ Glasgow University. 

„ Natural History Society. 

„ Philosopliical Society of Glasgow. 

Lausanne. —Vandois Society of Natural Science. 

Liverpool. —Geological Society of Liverpool. 

„ Literary and Philosophical Society. 

London. — British Museum. t 

„ Geological Society of London. 

„ Linnean Society. 

„ Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and IiHiland. 

„ Royal Geographical Society. 

„ Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

„ Royal Society of London. 

„ ■ Zoological Society of London. 

Madrid. —Geographical Society of Madrid, 

Manchester. —Geolc^cal Society. 

„ Librarv and Philosophical Society, 

MjSLBOURNE.—Mining Department, Victoria. 

„ Royal Society of Victoria. 

Moscou.—Imperial Society of Naturalists. 

Munich. —Royal Astronomical Office. 

Munich. —Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences. 

Nbuchatbl. —Society of Natural Science. 

New Haven. —Connecticut Academy. 

„ Editors of the American Journal of Science. 

Paris. —Geological Society of France. 

„ Mining Department. 
l^HiLADELPHiA.—Academy of Natural Sciences. 

„ American Philosophical Society. 

„ Franklin Institute. 

' Plymouth. —Devonshire Association. 

„ Royal Geological Society of Cornwall. 

Rome. —Geological Commission of Italy. 

„ Royal Academy. 

Rooekeb.— Thomason College of Civil Engineering. 

Salem. Mass., U. S. A.—American A.ssociation for the Advancement of Science. 
f, Essex Institute. 

St. Petersburg. —Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

STDNEy.—Royal Society of New South Wales. 

Toronto. —Canadian Institute. 

TuRiN.-^Royal Academy of Science. 

Vienna. —Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

„ Imperial Geological ftistitute. 

Washington.— Department of Agriculture, U. S. A. 

,, Smithsonian Institute. 
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WASHINGTON.—United States Coast Survey. 

„ United States Geological Exploration of the Fortieth 
Parallel. 

„ United States Geological Survey of the Territories. 

Wellington. —Geological Survey of New Zealand. 

„ New Zealand Institute. 

Yokohama.— -German Naturalists’ Society. 

Yokk.—Y orkshire PhUosophical Society. 

Governments of India, Madras, Bombay, and the Punjab; Chief Commissioners 
of British Burma, Central Provinces, Assam,’ and Mysore; Su}>orintuudeut of 
the Bevenue Surveys; and the Resident, Hyderabad. 


Notes on ihe geology of the upper Goddvari hasin, between the Bdver Wardha ami the, 
Goddvari, near the Civil Station of Sironeha, by Theodore W H. Hdghes, 
A.R.S.M., P.G.S., Geological Survey of India. 

In the Memoir on the Wardha valley coal-field, an arbitrary lino along 11)“ 
3(y north latitude was adopted as the southern limit of the field, there being 
in that direction no definite geological boundary of contrjisting rocks within 
the geographical confines of the Wardha valley. The same series and groups, 
in fact, stretch continuously to the south-east beyond the Wardha field, down 
the adjoining valley of the Pranhita and that of the GodAvari, for more than 
230 miles, thus making one great geological region, embracing a large portion 
of the drainage area of three distinct and important rivers. This region, 
which, towards the north, has mainly been surveyed by Mr. Fedden and 
myself, has, towards tlie south, been under Mr. King’s care. We have now 
brought our leading geological lines from each side to the Godavari river, and 
there only remains the work of investigating the slight difference- that must 
necessarily have arisen when observers start from widely separated points. 
This duty Mr, King undertakes next season. 

My most recent field notes refer to the district between the Wardha valley 
and the Godavari (from Naspur to Sironcha), an area that has up to this time 
been only cursorily examined. 

I was able to distinguish in descending order the—; 

Trap serieB— 

Chikiala group 
Kota-Maleri „ 

KAmthi » 

Bar&kar „ 

I, TAlchir „ 

Vindhyan series. 

Metamorphic series. 

A. —^Metamorphic and Vindhyan Series. 

The rocks of the metamorphic series were found always exterior to the 
Gondwana area. With one exception this is also the case with the Vindhyans; 

0 
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from Metindfini, in the north-west, to Berda they are the fringing rocks; again, 
from Kairgdra to JJfaspiir, and from Mdtldgdram, on the Pranhita, to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bijdr. Near Chindr, however, there is an inlier of Vindhyans of 
several square miles in extent. 

On the east and the north sides of this inlier, the Gondwanas appear to rest 
naturally on the Vindhyans; but on the west face the former are, I think, faulted 
against the latter, as no group of older ag^ than the Kota-Maleri is seen in that 
direction, whereas, on the Clxindr side of the inlier, T^chirs occur, and at the 
same surface level. The alternative supposition that the contact of the Kota- 
Maleris and the Vindhyans is an original one—all the older groups of the Gond- 
wdnas having thinned out—is highly improbable in face of this fact of similarity 
of surface level; and there seems to me to be further proof of the fault in the 
Goddvari itself, where the Kota-Maleris are in contact with the boulder bed of the 
Talchir group,—-high and reverse dips being visible. 

It was impossible to trace the fault in a north-west direction beyond the 
vicinity of the inlier, but on the map I have indicated a probable course. 

B.— Gondwana System. 


• I.—Talchir Chroup. 

This, the lowest group of the Gondwdna system, occupies a long belt of ground 
along the western border of the Gondwina area; a small strip near Chintir; and 
a few little patches elsewhere. 

Its characteristic features are well seen in many sections, but the needle shales, 

Needle Bhalee not prominent. prominent rocks,' are quite 

subordinate to the sandstones. It was rare indeed 
to meet with any of the former. The boulder bed, however, is strongly developed, 
and in some places is the only representative of the group. This is so in tho 
case of th^little patch of Tdlchirs near the boundary of the Vindhyans north of 
Naogaon. The boulder bed is conspicuously exposed in the vicinity of Mfidordm, 
and near Tfinddr; and more or less continuously from Kisipdr to Naspur. In 
the Godfivari river, it is seen on the right bank near Sandrapali, Many of the 
boulders are of gneiss and of enormous size, but the generality are small, and 
consist mainly of Vindhyan shales, limestones, and sandstones. 

It is easy to trace the Extension of the Talchirs northwards in the direction 
of Chintir by means of the boulders strewn on the surface; many of the blocks 
being of gneissose and granitic composition. Such, when met with, may, I 
Gneiss bonlders indicative of think, unhesitatingly be accepted as signs of the 
Tfilohir formation. TAlchir group, not a single instance of their 

occurrence in any of the other groups of the Gondw&na system having ever come 
within the range of my experience. The doubts that assailed me as to the true 
horizon of the boulder be4 when I first noticed it near Sandrapali were dispelled 
80 soon as 1 discovered ^eiss and granite boulders. 

The boundaries of the T^chir group are almost eveiywhere those of original 
contact; but in the neighbourhood of KSsipiir, and between that village and 
Akn&pali, there are several faulbs. The most distinct of them is the one that 1 
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have indicated as being probably the oontintiatioii of the fault along the west face 
of the Vindhyan inlier near Chinfir. It is very plainly seen a few yards below 
the junction of a small stream with the river shown on the map as flowing from 
the direction of Batwanpali towards KAsipdr. The dip of the Talchirs is in con¬ 
trast with that of the Vindhyans, the latter varying between 20“ to 40® east of 
north, that of the former being north-westerly. 

I have not been able to trace, as closely as I could have desired, the limits of 
the Tpchirs between Sarangpali and Naspflr, Amongst the causes that prevent¬ 
ed me from so doing, the most trying difficulty to encounter wns the real or pre¬ 
tended incompetency of the guides. They could direct me from their own village 
to the next one so long as I kept on the main road, but if I ventured to strike 
into the jungle, troubles at once commenced, a cloud of incomprehension settled 
on them, and to every question regarding distances, relative positions of rivers, 
hills and villages, I received one constant answer “ YerTci ledu,” “ don’t know.” It 
may be that the tendency of the people (Gonds and Kolams) to change their 
place of habitation at short intervals, prevents them from becoming acquainted 
with more than a circumscribed area around themtemporary houses, but on many 
occasions I suspected that ignorance was affected in order to avoid possible com¬ 
pulsory service of unknown duration. 

In addition to the infliction of unqualified or unwilling'guides, supplies wero 
difficult to procure, villages being small and far apart, and a more than usually 
large number being deserted ^ owing to the want of water, there having been 
a failure of rain in the monsoon. 

The map was a most unreliable source of reference in many instances. For 
Map unreliable near SArang- example, near S^ngpali, the large river west of 
P"*'- the village is shown as being distant about a mile, 

whereas in reSlity it is nearly three miles away. And the river east of S^ang- 
paJi, instead of rising in the neighbourhood of Yenkatapuram, takes its origin near 
Sar^gpali. The error in placing the large river west of Sdrangpali %o close to 
the village, has thrown my boundary line entirely out, and I have had to reduce 
the real breadth of the Tdlchir exposure by at least three-quarters of a mile. 

I failed to discover any organic remains, although 1 occasion^y made very 
diligent search in places where I hoped success might reward my labours. That 
the Talchirs contain several plant forms has been demonstrated by Dr. Feist- 
mantel, and I was extremely anxious to collect a fe^ specimens from the upper 
Godavari area, in order to compare them with the flora of our Bengal fields. 

II.—Bardkar Group. 

The lithological features of this group are quite as characteristic here as in 
the Wardha valley, and there is no difficulty in recognising the formation where 
there is a fair exposure of it. But the drawback to identifying it, and tracing its 
boundaries, is the fact of the very incomplete sections that one has the opportunity 
of examining. It will be seen by looking at the map that no Barakars are shown 
_ a---—-— 

* It is the wont of the Qonds and KdUms to leave their homes in the warm season for service 
with the proprietors of villages whose lands are more fertile and better cultivated than their own. 
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overlying the Talchirs between KfisiptLr and T^taiatla on the left bank of the 
Godiivari. Now, I* aan by no means prepared to assert that Barakars do not 
occur exposed at the snr&ice, but in ihe absence of a single section to which I can 
refer as yielding undoubted evidence of the presence of Barakar strata, I have 
preferred to suppress the probable boundary lines which it would have been 
easy for me to indicate. The more so also, as perhaps an erroneous impression 
might have been conveyed respecting the possible existence of coal. 

Actual coal outcrops occur only in a few places. There are none in the small 
patch of Barakars overlying the Tdlchirs north of Naogaon. But in the belt 
of rocks extending from Kairg6ra to T^ddr and onward, there are several ex¬ 
posures of coal. 

The most northerly of these is one near Kairgiara. The seam is seen in the 

„ , right bank of the river that flows past the village 

Coal seam near Kairgura. . . ,, , , . , ,, 

in the direction of Chirakunt, a few yards north 

of the Tir6ni road ghat. Only a portion of its total thickness is visible. 

Descending, the section is:— 

Coal . ..3'0" 

CarbonaceoDs shale ...... 0''8" 

Coal.O'-?" 

Carbonaceous shale and coal . . . . .... 

The dip is a little east of north, at an angle of 15°. 

In a small stream, east of the main river and tributary to it, a much clearer 
section of the -seam is exposed, and its entire thickness is 15 feet. Most of it 
is coal, and much of it of fair quality. Tho average composition is, accoiding to 
an assay made by Mr. T. H. Turner, the Assistant Curator of our Museum,— 

Volatile matti^ (moisture 9'4 per cent.) .... 42'2 

Fixed carbon ....... 45'6 

Ash ........ 12‘2 

* 1000 


Like the coal of the Wardha valley, and those of the several Godivari fields, 
there is a large amount of moisture in this sample. The fixed carbon is some¬ 
what deficient, but the proportion of ash compares favorably with the standard for 
ordinary Bardkar coals. Underlying the scam is sandstone identical with that 
which in the Wardha valley I have described as “nodular sandstone,” and which 
there always occupies a position immediately or almost immediately (argillaceous 
shale sometimes intervening) under the coal. In the area that I am now 
describing, this kind of sandstone is constant in such sections as are exposed, 
and I would accept it as an almost sure sign of coal. 

There are no Talchirs seen below the B'ardkars, in the river or elsewhere near 
Nairgdra, the former being overlapped by the latter, which here rest naturally 
npen ihe’Vindhyans. ^ " 

The next outcrop of coal that I met with was about half-way between 
etdterop between Kair- Nairgdra and Afedpdr. I look ui)on it as being tlie 

extension of the Kaiigdra seam in a south-easterly 
At the surface it shewed a diminished section, being only 5 feet, 
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Bore*hole positions. 


instead of 15 feet tliiok. It is probable, however, that when sunk into, an increase 
will be proved. The Ijuality of the coal appears to be the same as that at 
Kairgdra, and it possesses the same tendency to split, after exposure to the air 
for a short time. 

Another outcrop of this seam may be seen in the branch stream of tho 

G-dloti river coming from Abaptir. It is, as usual, 
near tho top of the group, and is underlaid by very 
typicf^l nodular sandstone. There is no other section in which the Barakars are 
so fairly exposed as in this one; and all the rocks are sufficiently characteristic 
to render their determination a matter of ease. The total thickness of tlic seam 
measurable is 9 feet. The direction of its dip is north 20** east, and angle 
of inclination 11®. 

I met with no other outcrops of coal, except the three mentioned above; but 
the fact that coal occurs, and is visible at intervals over a length of seven miles 
of country, makes it highly probable that it is continuous throughout the belt of 

BarAkars from Kairgura to Aknapali. To test this 
point, bore holes may^be put down anywhere near tho 
junction of the K^imthis and Bardkars, some allowance being made for overlap, for 
here, as in tho Wardha valley, the former creep over the shore edges of the latter. 

From Aknfipali to Tetmatla, there are no Barakars showh upon the map. As 
I have already said, I am not prepared to maintain that they are absent, but I 
did not come across a single section which satisfied me that tho rocks I saw were 
Sandstones resembling Bara- those of the Bardkar group. Near Tdtmatla there 

are sandstones which at first sight are somewhat 
difficult to discriminate from Bardkars. In colour and texture and composition 
they are undistinguishable, but their method of weathering is different. They 
have rounded outlines, and they have lost the distinctness of their lines of 
stratification—a feature not usually observable in the Bardkars, but common in 
the Kdmthis. I have accordingly placed them in the latter group. 

Although Bardkars are not seen, it is quite possible that coal exists, and I 

would advise sites near Sdrdngpali, Yenkatdpdram, 
and Tetmatla as being likely to prove successful in 
the event of borings for coal being undertaken. In the river east of Tdtmatla, 
about 500 or 600 yards above its junction with the Goddvari, there are some very 
promising Kdmthi sandstones, and a hole of 300, or at the most 400 feet, ought to 
strike coal if it occur. 

The only other remaining Bardkars in the field that I could recognise occupy 
a narrow strip of country extending from Ohinur to Sandrdpali. That these rocks 
are of Bardkar age, is testified by their well-marked lithological characters; and 
in the Goddvari the nodular sandstone is a prominent and specific indicator of 
the group. The tliickness of the entire series of beds is under 200 feet. There 
is no outcrop of coal, but the sandstone immediately under coal occurs at the 
Probable eccnrfonoe of coal mouth of the Sandrdpali stream, and a boring in 
at Sandr&palL the right bank of tho Goddvari, a little below the 

union of tho two rivers, will in all likelihood strike coal, within a moderate depth 
from the surface. I found large fragmente of coal in tho bed of the Goddvari 


Borings recommended. 
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opposite F^lgiila, and I traced them up to within a mile or so of Sandr&pali. 
This discovery was additional, and very satisfactory, evidence of the existence of 
coal somewhere in the neighbourhood of Sandrdpali, and I have no doubt what¬ 
ever that the site I have recommended for a bore hole is a spot which, when 
tested, will justify the anticipations that my observations have given rise to. 

Two of the pieces of coal that I picked up, I sent to the Tahsils of Chintir 
and Maddptir to be deposited there and shown to such as might be interested in 
mining matters* and who perchance would pay a visit to Sandripali on hearing 
of the likelihood of coal being found in the vicinity. 

Measuring as the crow flies, Sandrapali is only six miles from Sironcha, a 
station that, by the completion of the Oodavaii navigation scheme, would be 
brought into communication with tho coast line of the Bay of Bengal. In the 
event of steamers plying up and down the river, it would be a convenient dep6t 
for coal, with the advantage of being in British and not foreign territory. 

Some thirty years ago, hope and rumour pointed to Kota, a fortified village on 
Expectation of coal at Kota the left bank of the Pranhita, four miles above Siron- 
not realised. clya, as a likely locality for coal. The expectation 

was never realised, but it is somewhat interesting to know that if efforts had been 
glided to an almost equal distance from Sironcha, and in a direction opposite to 
Kota, coal might peAaps have been discovered. 

The question of available fuel near Sironcha is not of such moment with 
reference to the requirements of a railway, supposing the Wardha Valley State 
line to be pushed on in the direction of Haidar&bdd. Such extension would 
probably follow a course that would render the localities at which outcrops have 
been mentioned, or the spots where borings have been recommended, more con¬ 
venient centres of supply. 

That coal occurs at Sandrapali is, of course, only a supposition, but a suppo¬ 
sition that, according to my belief, is very little removed from a certainty, and as 
a shallow^boring or two will suffice to set doubts at rest, I would advise early 
Borings at Sandrapali ad- action in the matter to be taken. With positive 

knowledge of the existence of coal, instead of a 
hypothetical basis to go upon, schemes depending upon the accessibility of coal 
within given limits may probaby be brought to an issue. 

To my knowledge there are no Bardkars in the valley of the Pranhita, and 
I was unable to recognise ally along the north-east boundary between MutMgdram 
and Kirmlri. 

III .—Kdmthi Group. 

In the determination of this group, I have been mainly guided by my ex¬ 
perience of it in the Wardha valley coal-field. At the base, we there had a 
series of sandstones usually coarse-grained, porous and friable, and slightly 
yellow, reddish-brown or grey in colour; above, more compact sandstones. The 
oharacterof the sandstopes at the base is what I wish to draw attention to, for 
in seveial places in the area that I am describing in this paper, I have depended 
aandstones, typical upon the porosity of the sandstones for the correct- 
ness of my assignment, but, of course, it must be 
understood only when the sandstones exhibiting this feature were at such an 
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horizon that the analogy with the Wardha valley might he quoted to justify 
my having done so. 

As specific rocks in the higher portion of the group, I have accepted the 
compact argillaceous shales and sandstones of deep red, huff and pale purple 
colours, they being very characteristic, both in the district from which the K4m- 
this derived their name, and in the Wardha valley. 

The mapping of the KAmthis has been beset by the same difficulties, arising 
from imperfection of sections, &o., as were experienced in the case of the TAlchirs 
and BarAkars. The aspect of the strata composing the Kamthi group being 
also much more diversified, it was not always that one could vouch so positively 
for the correctness of one’s determinations of isolated rocks as in instances where 
Tfilchirs and BarAkars were concerned. There is not the sameness in the Kamthi 
group, as in the other two, and it was always necessary that one should be pre¬ 
pared to receive as a portion of its series a bed of uncertain aspect. 

The lower boundary of the Kdmthis may be accepted as fairly accurate through- 
Lowcr boundary of group out^ but the upper is open to possible correction. Mr. 
fairly accurate,-upper boundary King and myself differ slightly as to what shall be 
qucBtionuble. considered the limit to the KAmthi group. In his 

paper, contributed to the Records of the Survey (Vol. X, page 55, 1877) ho 
introduces between the KAmthis and the Kota-Maleris, a gl’oup consisting prin¬ 
cipally of sandstones, which he names after the town of Sironcha. I see no 
necessity for establishing this group. The sandstones from Sandrapali to the 
junction of the Godavari and the Pranhita at any rate are undoubtedly Kam- 
this; and sandstones differing in no respect from those opposite Sironcha are 
to be found above what I imagine to be beds of undisputed Kota-Maleri age. 
One of the chief reasons for the elevation of the Sironcha sandstones into a 
separate group was founded upon an erroneous observation which modified a 
case of oblique lamination into one of unconformity.* On re-examination, this 
season, of the section (v/hich Mr. King and I on the first occasim visited 
together) where we formerly thought ourselves justified in concluding that 
there was a slight unconformity in the succession of the beds, I saw reason to 
change my opinion. Referring the point to Mr. King for his judgment^ he, after 
inspecting the section again, agreed with me. As therefore there is no break, 
I am inclined to throw the boundary of the KAmthis more to the north and east, 
thus subtracting a considerable thickness of beds from the Sironcha group. It 
is quite true, as Mr. King remarks, that opposite Sironcha the sandstones differ 
in many points from those of the country to the south (and north-west). “They 
are micaceous, thick and thin-bedded, harsh, even-textured, grey and brown 
sandstones, but they at the same time contain fragments of buff and pink 
shales.’’ On lithological grounds I think they are separable from the KAmthis, 
and so far 1 agree with Mr. Bang, but, instead of isolating them, I would place 
them with the Kota-Maleris. 

The leading characteristics of the KAmthis within the limits of my work, 
correspond with thosA already set^ forth in the first place by Mr. Blanford, 


* Records, Geological Survey of India, 1877, Vol. X, Part II, page 61. 
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and in the second place myself.' It seems to me nnnooessaiy therefore 
to repeat them in a special paragraph, the purpose of this paper being satisfied 
if I allude to them incidentally while desOTibing the distribution of the group. 

The most northerly rocks are those which form the extension southward of 
the Kamthi area, the description of which in the Memoir of the Wardha valley 
ended at the arbitrary boundary of 19“ 30* north latitude. 

The bottom coarse-grained, porous and friable sandstones are very well ex¬ 
posed in the river flowing past M4rpali in the direction of Sirpur, and along 
the west boundary generally they are clearly seen. They rest upon Vindhyans 
as far south as Chitakdnta. 

The upper rocks, consisting of fine-grained, compact sandstones; granular, 
brown, ferruginous sandstones; and coarse, white and grey, felspathic sandstones, 
constitute high land north and south of the M4rpali river. They are gradually 
overlapped by the Kota-Maleris as they extend southward, and where the bound¬ 
ary turns to the west, there is a groat decrease in the thickness exposed. A 
moderately fair section of the K^mthis is seen in the Jangaon river, and near 
Dab%ar there is a thin bed of slightly carbonaceous shale. It is so very rare to 
meet with anything at all approaching carbonaceous shale in the Omthis, that 
I notice its occurrence in the present instance as being an unusual circumstance. 
Above Dabagur, towards BAjur, there are some red clays associated with the sand¬ 
stones, and this gives some ground for suggesting that the determination of these 
as Kamlhis is incorrect; and that they ought to be placed amongst the Kota- 
Mal^ris. Red clays are certainly very common amongst the Kota-Maleris, 
and especially so in the Jangaon valley, but the sandstones with which the 
rod clays in question occur, are not of the Kota-Maleri type, but resemble closely 
some of the sandstones of the lower scri^ of the Kfimtliis. South of the 
Jangaon river the Kdmthis appear in their greatest force and stretch for 50 
continuous miles from Chirfikunt to the banks of the Godfivari. All the different 
varieties o| sandstones that the group possesses are represented: the compact grits 
breaking with a conchoidal fracture, the blotchy sandstones, the ferruginous 
sandstones, the porous sandstones, &c., &c. The middle and the upper sandstones 
form a good deal of high land. Towards the base of the principal range of hills 
extending from N4mdr to Kansdpet compact argillaceous sandstones occur. 
These are very characteristic rocks of the K&mthi group, but they are by no 
means of such frequent occprrcnce in the Godavari area as they are a hundred 
miles further to the north. 

Looking at the map, it will be seen that in the GodAvari river above San- 
dripali, I have marked the upper limit of the K4mthi group as being near 
Ar6nda. By this assignment, the rocks that Mr. King distinguished as T&rch6rla 
sandstones (from a village 12 miles to south-south-west of Arenda) are brought 
within the embrace of the Kfimthi area. I believe the evidence as to the true 
position of these T6rch6rla sandstones further to the south is somewhat obscure, 
it being possible indeed to infer that they are lower in the series than the 
^dmthls. Unless the rendering of the Go^vari section, however, has been 


^ Mmoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vola. IX and XIIl. 
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Kamtbi gi’oup near Clunlir. 


complicated by faulting that I have overlooked, the Tdrcherla saudstones are, 1 
think, more properly placed with the KAmthis than below them. 

Books that I consider to be KAmthis occur east of Chinur, and overlie the 

BarAkars at SandrApali. The porous type sand¬ 
stones are exceptionally well developed near Chin- 
talapdr, where they form a low ridge striking north-west and south-east. The 
more compact varieties are best seen in the direction of Kotapali. The upper 
boundary as marked by me, near Sironcha, is open to question, for the reason 
already pointed out, that Mr. King is inclined to introduce a group between the 
KAmthis and the Kota-Maleris. To the introduction of this group I am some¬ 
what opposed, the grounds for the separation being to my mind insufficient. 


TV.-Kota-Maleri Group. 

Overlying the KfimtKi group are the Kota-Maleri beds, made up largely at 
the base of red and green clays; fine-grained, speckly-grey sandstones; open 
mottled purple or red and white sandstones; thick-bedded white sandstones, 
with coarse gravel scattered through it in parts or,occurring in ill-defined runs; 
soft and somewhat unctuous sandstones of various colours; and pisolitic argilla¬ 
ceous sandstones and grits: most of these lower sandstones contain clay galls. 
The clays, and more especially the red,ones, are the mosif conspicuous beds of 
the group, and at the same time form a very striking feature in the surface 
aspect of the country. Over considerable areas, nothing but red Soil is to be 
seen, and for many miles between Bibra and ISTakaldpali, on the high road to' 
Sironcha from ChAnda, this is the predominant colour. 

The clays are by no means constant in thickness, their most profuse development 
being in the west and the north-west division of the map. In»the section exposed 
by the Pranhita, the proportion they bear to the other rocks of the group is small. 

Clays are not so abundant high up in the series as at the lower horizons. 

The dip of the Kota-Maleri group is in conformity with that of the under¬ 
lying series both in the GodAvari and Pranhita sections, but the unconformity 
of overlap becomes evident when the lower boundary is followed for some dis¬ 
tance. In the Memoir on the Wardha valley, I pointed out that this was the case< 
and the testimony is repeated here. 

Associated with the clays are the limestones at Kota, from which the fish 
Lepidqtus and Bapedius were obtained. At Kota the* limestones, like the clays, 
are not of conspicuous thickness; but, like the latter, they become much moro 
prominent members of the series towards the north-west; and near Bimpur and 
Itial, 36 miles from Kota, they form a well-marked, though low hill range. That 
the limestones so abundantly developed in the north, and there attaining a 
thickness of over 100 feet at the least computation, are the continuation of the 
few feet seen at Kota, is, I think, a point fairly established by the likeness 
that the rocks bear to each other, and by the discovery of fish scales at Itial 
similar to those found at Kota. ^ 

I was notable to trace them beyond the vicinity of Itial, but in the 

other direction, and the further side of Kota, Mr. Bang succeeded in picking them 
np in the GodAvari. 
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With reference to the clays at Maleri, in which were obtained teeth of the fish 
Ceratodua, and remains of the reptiles Paraauehua and JSyperodapedon^ the Itiad 
limestones, and consequently the Kota limestones are higher in the series. To this 
circumstance I attach no stronger significance than that of local super-position^ 
for clays and sandstones similar to those below the limestones occur above them, 
and the evidence appears to me insufficient to justify the separation of the red 
clays and sandstones of Maleri from the red clays and sandstones above the Kota 
limestones. The circumstance, that hitherto none of the Kota fish have been found 
at Maleri and none of the Maleri forms at Kota, may be said to be suggestive of 
separation; and as the relative position, in which the organic remains occur, is in 
accord with the experience of European research (Pourasuehus, Ac., occurring in 
older strata than Lepidotus, Ac.), there is an additional reason for suspecting a 
break in the deposition of the Kota-Maleri group. Considering, however, how 
limited have been our efforis in search of organic remains, it is premature to 
give much force to the negative evidence that lies before us on this point; and 
I cannot see how European analogy affects in a decisive manner the grouping 
of beds in India that are identical in composition and appearance, and amongst 
which no unconformity in its strict meaning occurs. It may be that the com¬ 
ponent strata of the Kota-Maleri group, being fluviatile formations, there was 
changing distribution of deposits, giving rise to irregular beds,—as, for instance, 
the very clays and limestones that we have been alluding to; but this is quite 
in accord with the known character of deposits formed under the conditions 
supposed to have then existed in the Kota-Maleri area, and is no proof of un¬ 
conformity. 

In the Maleri clays, the fossil renuuns most commonly found are Ihoee of 
Byperodapedon and Paraauehua. I have succeeded in extending the area of their 
occurrence over a large portion of the Kota-Maleri countiy. One of the localities 
where they are found is Agr6zpali, 4 miles south and a little west of Chindr, 
in clays wJipch are high in the series, and presumably much higher than the 
Kota limestone horizon. But on this point I cannot insist, as owing either to the 
imperfection of the sections in the Goddvari and its valley, or to the absence of 
the limestone band in this direction, I &iled to get direct evidence of the positioD 
of the clays relative to the limestone. 

Though this failure is to he regretted, the probability is suggested that 
amongst the clays above the £ota limestone similar reptilian remains to those met 
with in the Maleri clays may be found. Should this likelihood be converted into 
reality, the objection that may be founded upon the present evidence and Euro¬ 
pean analogy to the incoiporation of the clays, Ac., above and below the Kota 
limestones in one group would be removed. 

The higher portion of the Kota-Maleri group is not so characterised by clays 
as the lower. It is chiefly made up of sandstones, the most typical of which are 
coarse and loosely compacted sandstones of various colours, with broken runs of 
buff and pink shale fhigments through thorn, rusty-brown and grey sandstones 
containing pebbles, and yellowish-grey, sands^nes, varying in texture, with dark 
stains o£ peroxide of iron, and sub-angular pieces of yeUuw opaque quartz scattered 
through the rook. 
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Sandstones containing shale fragments are found at various horizons, but thej 
are of most common occurrence above the main body of clays. They are met 
vHLth in full force, forming hi^ land, east of Bibra. I have not determined the 
boundary in this direction. 

The flora of the Kota-Mjgileri group, as it at present slands, is represented by 

only a few species of plants discovered at the follow^ 
ing localities 

From An&ram, opposite to Kota~- 
Palissya conferta. 

Chei/rolepis Miiensteri. * 

From Naogaon, in the valley of the Jangaon river, and 9 miles east of Jangaon 
village— 

Palissya Jahalpurmsis. 

Araumrites Kctchensis. 

From between MohAr and BalAupflr, 12 miles west of Jangaon villaga— 
Palissya conferta. 

Cheirolepis Muemteri. ^ 

From Chirakunt, 4 miles south of Jangaon— 

Tceniopteris, sp. 

Ptiiophyllvm (uyuiifolium. • 

Cycadites, sp. 

Palissya, comp, conferta. 

Palmy a, sp. 

Of the fossils from Chirikunt, which were obtained during the early part of 
this year (1877) and have only been recently examined by Dr. Feistmantel, he 
says— 

“ The fossils from ChirAktint, as far as I can determine or correlate them at 
present, are— 

Filices. • 

Anyiopteridium (Tceniopteris) sp. About 3 leaflets of a veiy slender form, with 
well-marked midrib, and thickish, dichotomous secondary 
reins, passing almost horizontally out of the midrib. The 
same form is as yet only known in the Ragavapuram shales, and 
reminds one of Tceniopteris Painireei, McCoy, from mesozoic 
rocks in Victoria and Queensland, which is an Angiopteridium 
also. 


CTCADEACEiE. 

“ Ptilophyllvm acntifolinm, Morr., the common form. 

“ Gycadites, sp.—a leaflet belongs to this genus and is of the Ragavapuram type. 


CONIPBRJS. 

“ Palissya comp, conferta ,—There are pretty numerous branches of a conifer, 
which, I think, i^telongs to this type of the RAjmahAl group, 
and Sripermatflr group (— Ragavapuram beds). 

** Palissya sp., a different species.” 
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Associated with these plants, I found some oasts of a bivalyo shell, resembling 
ap Unio. Dr. Feistmantel was unable to determine it. 

By referencp to Mr, King’s table of strata (Eeo. I,, Vol. X, part 2, page 56), 
it will be seen that the Eagavapuram shales, which overlie the Edjmah&l 
group (Golapili sandstones) near Golapili on the loprer Goddvari, are placed as 
the equivalents of the Kota-Maleri group. That the beds in which the Chirdkunt 
fossils occur do belong to the Kota-Maleri group is a point in regard to which I 
myself have no doubt. In the neighbourhood of Idldra there are the unmis¬ 
takable red clays with lenticular layers of greyish-green granular argillaceous 
sandstones,' ai«i sandstones wdth clay galls, of the Kota-Maleri group. Thence to 
the south, as far as the range of hills capped by trap, there is no interruption to the 
series ; and, at a short distance up the north face of the range and about a mile 
and a half east of Chirdkunt, soft, pale yellow, fossiliferous shales occur that yielded 
the few species of ferns, cycads, and conifers, &c., which were enumerated above. 

Dr. -Feistmanters conclusion as to the age denoted by the flora bears out the 
determination made by myself in the field. 

Amongst the plants at Chirakfint there is one conifer, Palissya conferta, 
which occurs at Andram in sandstone under the Kota limestone bed. Hitherto it 
has been considered a very characteristic form of the Eajmahal series,® but 
if the Chirdkdnt beds are the equivalents of the Eagavapuram shales, and the 
Eagavapuram shales are younger in ago than the Golapili sandstones or Eaj¬ 
mahal group, the vertical range of Pali^tsya confeiia is increased. If, on the other 
hand, its restriction to the Eajmahal group be maintained, then an alteration in 
the classification of the rocks must be made. The more reasonable view, however, 
is, I presume, to admit the wider range of Palissya conferta. 

The same plant was discovered in 1872 by Mr. Fedden, between Mohar and 
Balanpur, west of Jangaon, in sandstones which I have included as Kota-Malcris, 
These sandstones (that is, those in which plants occur) are very like in appeai'- 
anco to th^Golapili sandstones, in which Palissya is found. Mr. Fedden, speaking 
of these Bal^inpur beds, says, “ They consist of finesoftish sandstones, in paj*ts silty, 
and with ferruginous bands and layers, the latter having plant-like flutings and 
hollow, wood-like casts, so characteristic of some of the upper Jurassic beds of 
Kach. Moreover, soUie of the ferruginous bands have septaria-like intersections. 
The few specimens of Palissya and isolated leaflets that were found occurred in 
the finer silty sandstone.” •Mr. Fedden, it may bo noticed, alludes to an upper 
Jurassic likeness; and more than once in his manuscript report for the season 
1871-72, when describing different portions of the geology of the Jangaon river 
valley west of the town, he adverts to the circumstance. Whether these M6h4r- 
Baldnptir Palissya beds are like the Golapili sandstones, or like the upper 
Jurassic rocks of Kach, there is no doubt that they constitute a part of the Kota- 
Maleri group. 

The shales and sandstones near Naogaon (in which I last year discovered 
Pedieeg^ Jdbalpurensis and ArwucarUes Kachmsis) are also components of the 

— III f 11 — I ■ . I . ..... . .11,1 ,1 I I..I ,,, II , , , 11^ 

''are very characteristic beds of the ICota-MsSeri group. 

' -’i'.* Paheoutologia fudica, 1877, Ser. II, 3, Jurassic (Liassic) flora of the Bijmahil group 

Q«la|ttli (near Mlort), South Godavari District, p. 188. 
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group. They may be higher in the series than the M6har-Bal4npiir beds, their 
plant forms suggesting this ^rmise. I cannot adduce any strsxtigraphical evidence 
that bears upon the relationship of the Naogaon and Mohdr-Baldnpfir or Chird- 
kimt beds, for sections are of the most broken and uninstructive character 
throughout the -whole of the -ralley of the Jangaon river. The rooks that appear 
are sufficient indexes of the group, but they are inadequately exposed for nice 
determinations of stratigraphical questions. A look at the map mil tell rapidly 
and clearly ihe extent of area that I include under the head of Kota-Maleris. 
The names of localities invested with most interest are printed in block type, 
and it is easy to note their relative geographical positions. The conclusions 
regarding the Kota-Maleri group and their distribution are— 

1. —That they overlap the Xdmthis, but are not directly unconformablo to 

them. 

2. —That the red clays and sandstones of Maleri, and the red clays and sand¬ 

stones above the limestones of Kota, are conformable members of the 
same group, undistinguishable lithologically, and presumably con¬ 
taining like reptilian remains. • 

3. —That the Kota fish beds, and the Maleri fish and reptilian beds, belong to 

the same group. 

4. —That the plants of IMjmahil type in the Andram*sandstones (PaliMya 

coriferfa and CheiroJepis Mvriftteri') and the plants from the Chirakunt 
shales, are from the same rock group. 

fi.—1’hat the affinities of the plants are with the upper Gondwana, rathex' 
than with the lower Gondwdna flora. 

V.-—ChiJcidla Qivnp, 

On the left side of the PrAnhita, there is a range of hills near ChikiAla, which 
attracted the attention of Mr. King and myself when encamped at finchapali, ns 
it was apparent that they were made up of thick sandstones, differing from those 
constituting the Kota-Maleri group. On examination, we found the scarp that we 
ascended made up of heavy conglomerates with a large percentage of ferruginous 
matter, ferruginous glassy-looking sandstones, and soft sandstones with thin 
iron bands. The general colour is brown, as might have been anticipated from the 
fact of so much iron entering into the composition of the rocks. The con¬ 
glomerates contain many fair-sized pebbles 3" or 4*' to 6'' long. Some of the 
sandstones present a mammillated weathered surface, a feature that reminded 
Mr. King forcibly—when taken in connection with their lithological character— 
of the rocks which in the lower course of the Godavari he has classed as upper 
Jurassic (Tripetty group). 

The ChikiAla rooks extend across the PrAnhita in a north-west direction, and 
I traced them as far as the river that flows near Bibra. Throughout there is a 
strong development of ferruginous matter, either in the form of bands of -rarying 
thickness or in concretionary masses, or as scattered colouring substance. Frag¬ 
ments of foreign rock in the sandsAones are also common. The iron ore worked 
by the smelters of the country is derived almost entirely from the ChikiAla 
group. 
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The development of the Chikifila group is in the Prinhita region; but 
overlying the Kota-Maleris near Baltoptir is a small thickness of rocks that I 
■would include as members of the ChikiAla series. ■ The discoveiy of coal of 
Jurassic habit is the chief element of distinction; otherwise, I should scarcely 
have felt, warranted in limiting the Kota-Maleri upper bouhdaiy at any bed 
but that in contact with the intertrappeans or trap. The coal occurs in irregular 
strings, in a clay shale, of which 6 feet are exposed. Above, is yellow, soft 
sandstone, obliquely laminated at the top, and containing fragmentary carbon¬ 
aceous markings. The upward section for a short distance is obscured, and 
then intertrappean and trap beds follow. 

It is only in this one locality that I have ventured to map beds of a higher 
horizon than Kota-Maleris beyond the limit of the Prdnhita valley, but in two 
instances, along the southern side of the Jangaon river valley between Chirakiint 
■and Belgaon, I noticed a sandstone with ferruginous concretions that would have 
passed muster as a Chikidla sandstone. I am simply following Mr. King’s lead in 
p1a /».iTig the rocks at Chiki^la as a group distinct from the Kota-Maleris. 


IfOTES ON THE GeOLOQT OP KASHMIR, KiSHTWAR AND PaNGI, hj R. LyDBKKBB, B.A., 

Geological Survey of India. 

Introduction. 

During the past summer I have been engaged in examining the rocks of a 
considerable portion of Kashmir, and of the valley of the upper Chinab, as far as 
British Lahiil. A great portion of the area traversed has been entirely new 
ground in a geological point of view; while other parts have been those which 
remained between the various lines of section taken by the late Dr. Stoliezka, 
and by the purvey of which these various lines have been brought into connection 
with one another. 

Although I have been able to color in a considerable portion of the map, yet 
the results obtained from the season’s work are not in every instance quite so 
exact as I could have wished, owing to the fact that almost all the strata described^ 
with the marked exception of the carboniferous series, are unfossiliferous. This 
absence of organic remains pompels us, in referring the different rock-groups to 
their proper geological horizons, to depend on purely stratigraphical evidence: and 
in some cases this kind of evidence is but uncertain. It must, therefore, be 
clearly understood that probability plays a certain part in the correlation of some 
of the disconnected rock-groups. 

It may, perhaps, here not be out of place to call attention to the extraordinary 
absence of fossil remains in so many of the Himalayan formations. This absence 
is equally noticeable in the silurian slates of the Pir PanjaJ and Kashmir, in the 
eqttiTatent slates and limSstones of Pangi, and in the older Tertiary deposits of 
the ontear liills. In the still older gneissoid and micaceous rocks, traces of fossils 
mjl^t hai^ been expected to have been, to agreateztenl^ obliterated by subsequent 
msi^oilphio adaon; but even among these older metamorphic rocks there are 
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tnaoy beds of compBratively little altered slates and shales which ought to have 
retained traces of organic life had such lived in the seas in which these rocks were 
deposited. I think that we cannot but conclude from the absence of fossils in so 
many deposits, so favorable to their preservation as are the limestones of the 
KiOl and ECrol groups, that parts of the old Himalayan seas, strange as the fact 
may appear, were from some yet unknown cause, over wide areas unfavorable to 
any great developement of animal life. 

As the country traversed by me consists of several semi-distinct lines, I have 
thought it best to treat of these several lines or sections under distinct headings, 
following in this respect the example set by the late Dr. Stoliczka in his memoir 
entitled “ Geological Observations in Western Tibet.” * This method has many 
obvious advantages, although it is open to the objection of necessarily involving 
a cei*tain amount of repetition. 

The survey of a wider area has necessarily led to certain modifications of some 
of the views expressed in my previous paper on the “ Geology of the Pir 
Panjalin the main, however, the conclusions there arrived at as to the ages of 
the different rock-groups have been maintained. ^ 

I have here to offer my thanks to Mr. Drew, late of the service of the Maha¬ 
rajah of Kashmir, for the gift of notes and sections taken by him in various 
parts of Kashmir territory, and which have afforded me several important pieces 
of information, as well as suggestions in classifying the different rock-groups. 

I.— The TEBtiAEiBS and Post-Tbetiarieb op Kashmir. 

The so-called Karewahs of Kashmir have already been ireated of by several 
writers, among the best known of whom are General Cunningham in his 
“Ladak;” Major Godwin-Austen in the “Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society of London* and Mr. Drew in his “ Jummoo and Kashmir 
Territories.” * 

During the early part of last spring I proceeded along the Kashmir side of 
the Pir Panjal range, for the purpose of tracing the boundaries of these deposits. 

Along the greater part of the north side of the Pfr Panjal, after leaving the 
older rock-series, we come upon beds of either clays, sands, gravels, or conglo¬ 
merates, which have the normal north-westerly strike of the Himalaya, and a 
north-easterly dip varying from five to twenty degrees. Mr. Drew has noticed 
the occurrence of these beds at page 211 of his above-quoted work, and I have 
already referred to their presence at Baramula in the “ Records of the Geological 
Survey of India.” * 

At BAramfila these Tertiary beds consist of yellowish .clays and conglomerates, 
with an average dip of about ten degrees; the same conglomerates are »r1so 
developed in great force to the north-east of the latter place, where they are still 
more tilted, and where they have a very great resemblance ■ to the upper conglo¬ 
merates of the Siwalik series of the outer hills. The blue clays and yellow 
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sands can be trsiced to the north as far as ShalGra» To the south-east of 
B&ramdla, almost up to the tdwn of Shapiyan, the lowest beds of these deposits 
consist of stiff blue clay, with the same dip and strike, the conglomerate beds being 
generally either absent or replaced by clay; the conglomerates, however, reappear 
at Hirpiir on the Pir Panjal road. Major Godwin-Austen has noticed that these 
conglomerates and sand beds at the latter place are several hundred feet in 
thickness ; and he has obtained from them many existing species of terrestrial 
and fluviatile shells, as well as scales of fishes. 

If we follow these highly-tilted clay and conglomerate beds towards the centre 
of the valley of Kashmir as wo can well do along the main road from Gulmarg, 
where they are greatly developed, we shall find that as we advance towards 
Srinagar the dip of the beds gradually decreases, until it is not more than a very 
few degrees from the horizontal; while at the same time the conglomerates and 
blue clays disappear and are replaced by light-colored sands and loamy clays, 
bearing very distinct marks of stratification. Finally, as we get within a few 
miles of Srinagar (beyond which place these deposits have been denuded away), 
we find that the strata are almost, if not quite, horizontab 

It is, therefore, apparent thUt we have been crossing the strike of a continuous 
formation, the lower beds of which are tilted and often conglomeritic, while the 
upper beds are nesu^y horizontal and sandy or clayey. There is no sign of any 
break in this formation that I can detect, and I should think that at a low esti¬ 
mate it cannot be less than one thousand feet in thickness. 

Turning now to the opposite side of the valley, and taking the section near 
Pampur as a typical instance, we find here also a considerable thickness of stratified 
days and sands which are perfectly horizontal; these seem to correspond to the 
topmost sandy beds on the opposite side of the valley. Mr. Drew says {sji/p. c/t., 
p. 209) that similar beds to the north of Islomabdd attain a thickness of from 
250 to 300 feet. Below these sandy beds, north of the latter place, there occurs 
a considerable thickness of limestone conglomerate, resting conformably on a 
sloping surface of the carboniferous limestone, and itself sloping also, according to 
Mr. Drew, at on angle of from seven to fifteen degrees. 

The whole of the horizontal sandy deposits to the north-east of the valley, 
together with the upper sandy deposits of the south-western side, I propose to 
call the upper Karewahs; while the tilted clay and conglomerate beds along the Pfr 
Panjal I shall designate as flower Karewahs. There is no evidence to prove that 
the conglomerate underlying the upper Karewahs at Islam&b£d is contemporaneous 
with that of the lower Karewahs at B4ramdla, and I am inolined to take 
Mr. Drew’s view that it formed an ancient lake beach, and was deposited on a 
sloping shore. 

On the south-western side of the valley of Kashmir it is quite clear from the 
juresenoe of the tilted Karewahs that a very great disturbance has taken place along 
the Pfr Panjal range suyee the period of the deposition of these Karewahs; this 
distArhanoe has elevated the beds of the lower Karewahs to an angle of more 
than iweid^ degrees in certain place^ but it does not seem to have extended 
iiiwards to the centre of the valley of Kashmir. It is important to notice 
thiMi the strike of this diirturbance coincides in direction with the strike of 
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the distarbaace which has raised the Siwaliks of the outer hills into their present 
position; the Karew:ahs, however, differ from the outer Siwaliks in that the dip 
of the beds inclines away from, instead of towards, the adjoining range. 

This tilting of the Karewahs, together with the gppeat amount of denudation 
which they have subsequently undergone, serves to indicate that these deposits 
are, relatively speaking, of very great age; and I am inclined to think that, at all 
events, the lower Karewahs cannot be much, if' at all, newer than the upper 
Siwaliks of the outer hills, and that therefore they probably belong to the top¬ 
most pliocene or pleistocene period. I am the more inclined to adopt this view, 
because we know that in the outer hills the period of disturbance did not extend 
to the epoch of the Post-Siwalik deposits, which are in all cases horizontal; and 
it seems to me most probable that the same general disturbance acted as well on the 
Kashmir Tertiaries and Post-Tertiaries as on the Siwaliks, but that it may 
perhaps have lasted a little longer in the former area. 

Mr. Drew has already pointed out the distinction between the modem allu¬ 
vium of Kashmir and the Karewahs, and he has also shown that, at all events, 
the greater part of the former was deposited before the date of the construction 
of any of the ancient buildings of Kashmir, but how much before wo do not at 
present know; as far as this evidence goes, it all points to the great age of the 
Karewahs. • 

I do not here propose to enter into the question of the mode of deposition of 
the Karewahs, as this has already been discussed by Deneral Cunningham, Mr. 
Drew, and others; I will, however, here mention that I think there can bo no 
doubt but that the above writers are perfectly correct in assuming that these 
deposits have been formed in the bed of a vast lake which once covered the whole 
of the valley of Kashmir. 

Below B4ramiSla, the valley of Kashmir is now bounded by a low ridge entirely 
formed of fluviatile diiposits; this ridge evidently forms the remnant of much 
larger deposits, which once extended lower dowm the Jhelam valley, ]jut which 
have subsequently been removed ; it seems, therefore, clear that the old lake must 
have extended lower down the Jhelam valley than the present boundary of the 
Valley of Kashmir, until it w’as stopped by some dam. It is not improbable that 
this old dam existed in the narrow’' gorge through which the river now flows at 
Rampdr, some ten mUes below BAramhla, this gorge having been deepened out 
since the Karewah period. At page 171 of the “ Wrfinderings of a Naturalist in 
India” Professor Leith-Adams appears to consider that the Bdramula gravels were 
formed by a glacier which dammed Kashmir at this place. The regular strati¬ 
fication of these gravels appears to me to be against this view of the case. 

There does not now appear to bo any trace of Karewah deposits remaining 
in the Jhelam valley between Biramdla and Rampdr; those having been all 
removed and replaced by more recent river deposits,—another proof of tho age 
pf Hie Karewrahs. 

I am not sure to what extent the Karewahs formerly extended up the eastern 
©ad of the valley; at the present tiye (as is shown on the map) the whole of tlie 
country about Sag&m is covered only by modem river alluvium, genomlly above 
the level of river deposit, which is at once distinguished from the Karewahs by 
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the absence of str atificaiion. Lower down in the valley, as at Kailg&m, the mo¬ 
dem allnvium still exists in considerable force, but the yellow and blue clays of 
the Karewahs are exposed in the river sections; still further west, as near Sha- 
piyan, the Karewahs generally form the surface soil, though near the river valleys 
they are often covered with a boulder deposit of more modem origin. 

II.— The Older Rocks of the south-east of the Valley of Kashmir. 

In my previously published notes on the geology of the Pir Panjal, I have 
already given some account of the rocks composing that range, more especially 
those on the outer side ; in that paper, following former writers, I assumed the 
probability of the Cambro-Silurian age of these rocks. I may now state that dur¬ 
ing the present season’s work the same rocks have been traced across the valley 
of Kashmir, and have been there incontestably proved to be in great part of 
Silurian age, though some of their lower beds may be Cambrian. In the present 
account these rocks will generally be referred to as tlie Panjal or Silurian series. 

Before commencing the description of these rocks in. the Kashmir valley it may 
be as well to state here, that wherever the word slaie occurs, it is used in the 
wider sense, not implying distihct cleavage. I may also mention here that in the 
map accompanying my paper on the “ Geology of the Pir Panjal,” the Panjal 
rocks are referred to fis “ crystalline schists,” whereas they should have been 
referred to as slates and amygdaloids. 

It may also be not out of place here to refer shortly to the amygdaloidal rocks 
of the Pir Panjal and other parts of Kashmir, before proceeding to describe any 
of the sections; this is the more advisable, because in my previously-quoted pajier 
on the geology of the first-mentioned region, I discussed the question as to the 
volcanic or metamorphic origin of these rocks, a question which I then left still 
in great part sub judice, though 1 inclined somewhat to the tlieoxy of their meta¬ 
morphic origin. 

If our researches were confined to the Pir Panjal range, we should, I think, 
have but little prospect of arriving at any very definite conclusion as to the mode 
of formation of the rocks in question, since in that region these rocks always 
occur interstratified with the slates, and their composition is often such that wo 
cannot in the field predicate either their igneous or metamoiphic origin. If they 
be trappean, they must be, as will be gathered from my former paper, of contem¬ 
poraneous origin with the ^ates, and therefore we are debarred from any evi¬ 
dence which might have been afforded by dykes as to their trappean origin. 

On the north-western side of the valley of Kashmir, however, near Srinagar, 
and in the Sind valley, there exists a formation which agrees with the series of 
the Pir Panjal, in containing certain amygdaloidal rocks very much resembling 
those of the latter region. These amygdaloidal rocks of the Sind valley, however, 
differ in their association from those of tlie Pir Panjal; instead of being inter¬ 
stratified with slates, as ip that range, and tlie whole series showing a markedly 
stnati;^)^ appearance, ^these rocks are mingled with a compact gi-eenstone-like 
another granular greenish rock, Hke anamesite; the greenstone-liko 
ii(ji^^^qtie!Q,tly contains large pear-shaped nodules of chalcedony, and small 
of a mineral, which is, 1 think, chiysolite. The whole formation is entirely 
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devoid of any signs of visible stratification, and forms bold massive cliffs, very 
different in appearance from the slates of the Pir Panjai. 

1 cannot but think, both from the physical appearance, and from the composi¬ 
tion of these rocks (and more especially from the presence of chrysolite and 
nodules or amygdala of chalcedony) that they are, in groat part at least, of 
eruptive origin; although some of their upper beds may have boon brought into 
their present state by the aid of metamorphism. 

Assuming then the, at all events, partly eruptive origin of these Sind valley 
rocks, it remains to see what relation they bear to the thin-bedded amygdaloids 
of the Pfr Panjai. Now, these presumably eruptive Sind valley rocks underlie 
the carboniferous limestone; they do not, however, penetrate into this limestone, 
which must have been the case were they intrusive trap; we can, therefore, only 
presume they are of contemporaneous origin with the rock series with which they 
are associated,—that is to say, that they are of w/ro-carboniferous age, or of the 
same age as the upper slates and amygdaloids of the Pir Panjai range. It 
may be observed in passing that, even regarding these rocks as eruptive and contem¬ 
poraneous, it is remarkable that no case of intrusior# should have been observed in 
connexion with them. This important evidence is wanting to finally decide the 
question of their origin. 

The rocks of the upper Panjai series must be therefore contemporaneous with the 
trappoid rocks of the Lower Sind valley, anji if, as seems to be the case, the latter 
be of eruptive origin, it would seem probable that some of the amygdaloids of the 
Panjai are likewise of eruptive origin, although there is a gradual transition 
from the typical amygdaloids to the slates, which, in some cases, may perhaps 
be due to the effect of metamorphic action, or to the original commingling of 
detrital and eruptive matter. 

On the eruptive hypothesis of the origin of the amygdaloids in the two 
areas, it remains to be considered why in one area they are associated with slates 
and in the other with rocks of more decidedly igneous characters. No\^, I think 
the most probable explanation of this difference is that in the upper Panjai 
period, there were a number of small and intermittent flows of trap in the area 
of the Pxr Panjai range, and that deposition of mud went on regularly in the 
intervals between these flows; moreover, these flows of trap seem to have been 
too thin to have produced greenstone-like rocks, all of thorn being more or less 
amygdaloidal or vesicular, and indicating no great pAssure from above. In the 
greater part of the Sind valley area, on the contrary, there seeiM generally to 
have been exceedingly little trap poured forih among the slate series which under¬ 
lies the carboniferous limestone, but in the Lower Sind valley and near Srinagar 
we have a vast mass of trap which was poured forth immediately before the 
deposition of the carboniferous limestone, and which seems to have been extremely 
local, since bi gbav up the Sind valley (— vnfrci) we find pure slates underlying 
the carboniferous limestone. This Lower Sind valley trap was of such thickness 
as to have produced greenstone-like rocks in its lower portion, where the pressure 
was greatest; while in its higher portion, where the pressure was of course far 
less, we find amygdaloidal and vesicular rocks, like those of the I^r Panjai, 
mingled with rocks which may be altered slates. 
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According to this view, the massive tafap and trap*like rooks of the Sind 
valley are only amplifications of the thin-bedded trap of the Plr Fanjal, and both 
are the 'equivalents in time of the simple slates which in many other places 
underlie the carboniferous limestone. This identification of the two trappoid 
rocks is, of course, independent of any theoiy as to their origin. 

In many other parts of Kashmir and the neighbouring districts trap-like 
rocks are found in greater or less force among the Silurian slates, but never 
extending up into the carboniferous period. It is impossible to indicate all the 
occurrences of these trap-like rocks in a small-Bcale map, and by means of the 
necessarily imperfect survey which is all that can be attempted in these some¬ 
what difficult regions. Where, however, these rocks occur in considerable force, 
they are indicated by crosses in the slate series; no attempt has, however, 
been made to distinguish between the thin-bedded amygdaJoids of the Fir 
Fanjal, and the massive greenstone-like rocks of the Lower Sind valley and 
Srinagar. 

The interstratified amygdaloids of the Ffr Fanjal, taken together with the 
peculiar conglomerate referred to in my previous memoir on that range, afford us 
valuable aids in recognising those rocks in other districts. These amygdaloids 
are most abundant on the outer sides of the Fir Fanjal range, and in the neigh¬ 
bouring parts of Kashmir also extend into the Wardwan valley and into Kisht- 
war, where, however, they are in much less force, the slates and sandstones there 
predominating. 

Specimens of these varieties of the trappoid rocks of Manasbal near the 
Lower Sind valley have been forwarded to Colonel McMahon, who has made 
sections of them for micro.scopic examination, some of which, together with his 
notes, he has kindly sent to the Indian Museum ; it is from these notes that the 
following observations have been compiled. The specimens sent comprised a 
finely porphyritic rock, which vpll be designated as A; a compact rock, which, 
we will cafll B; and an amygdaloid, which we will call 0. 

Colonel McMahon considers that A is undoubtedly igneous. Crystals of 
white felspar occur abnndantly in this rock, having their axes turned in all 
directions, in a manner which is very characteristic of trap-rocks. Since its 
igneous liquefa<jtion, this rock has been altered by aqueous metamorphism; this 
is rendered evident by treating the rock in the matrass, when on the application of 
a moderate heat (very far short of a red-heat) it readily gives off water. When 
thus treated this rock also gives off an acid vapour; it also answers to the silver 
test for sulphides, and therefore probably contains iron-sulphide, though ciystals 
of this mineral (pyrite) were not satisfactorily observable under the microscope. 
The other results of the metamorphism which has taken place subsequently to the 
cooling down of the rock are clearly visible. Masses of green chlorite are very 
prominent here ^d there, while the felspar crystals, which seem originally to 
have been pure tiiclinip prisms, are now clouded with flocculent, chloritic matter, 
impaired their pristine translueency; even now, however, under the 
jiplIpiW#* polychroic tints are here and the*? distinctly displayed. The cloud- 
|sP|i‘'i|V|he felspar mystals due to metamorphism has nearly obliterated all traces 
twin-crystals of the triclinic system, but portions of these seem to be still 
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Temaixdng in some of the sections, if yre may judge by the parallel hands of color, 
(so characteristio of the triolinic felspars) which appe^ in certain of the ci^tals. 
This rook fuses readily into a head, and contains 641 per cent, of silica. 

The rock designated as B appears to consist of an iron-silicate disseminated in 
thick, flocculent masses through a felspathic base; it shows no traces of a crys¬ 
talline structure; and it may be a trap or it may be an altered slate. The iron- 
silicate in this rock does not appear to be hornblende, since the whole of its color¬ 
ing matter is extracted by hydrocliloric acid. This rock also contains a con¬ 
siderable amount of hydrous minerals, which readily give off water in the matrass, 
on the application of a moderate heat; it contains 62‘9 per cent, of silica, 80 per 
cent, of alumina and iron, a considerable quantity of lime, and a small quantity of 
magnesia. As far as its chemical composition goes, there is therefore no reason 
why this rock should not be a trap ; the absence of distinct crystalline structure 
is somewhat against this view, though Colonel McMahon mentions that certain 
rocks from Edinburgh described as basalts do not exhibit crystalline structure. 
Colonel McMahon suggests that it is not impossible that this rock may bo a 
sub-aqueous volcanic product, such as ashes deposited in the form of mud on a 
sea-bottom, or the product of the sub-aerial erosion of trap. 

The amygdaloidal rock C according to Colonel McMahon appears to be a 
trap, since it shows the same quaquaversal arrangemontof tho felspar crystals 
which was observed in A; this peculiar structure Colonel McMahon considers 
could not be produced by aqueous metamorphisra. As was the case with A, this 
rock also shows abundant signs of subsequent metamorphism, patches of chlorite 
occuring in many places in the crystals; the rock was probably at first a porous or 
scoriaceous, igneous product, and has been subsequently altered by the infiltration 
of extraneous substances through its pores. 

The above observations of Colonel McMahon on the Manasbal rocks are of 
great importance; from these observations it appears to be pretty e^ident that at 
least some of these rocks are of igneous origin, and it is further evident that all of 
them have boon altered by subsequent meiamorphism. The resemblance of tho 
amygdaloids of tho Pir Panjal to those of Manasbal, which we have already 
referred to, renders it probable that some of the former are also of igneous origin. 
A greater amount of subsequent metamorphic action in one part of Kashmjr than 
in another, would account for the discrepancy in the character of^he rocks which 
80 often occur. Thus at Manasbal this metamoi^hio action appears to have 
been of great force, and has not improbably merged both slates, trap-ashes, and 
perhaps true traps into a homogeneous rock like B, which is intercalated with, 
and in the mass indistinguishable from, true trap rocks like A and C; in the Pir 
Panjal, on the other hand, the metamorphic action has been less strong, and has 
not generally altered the slates, except perhaps occasionally near the amygdaloids, 
into a rock resembling trap. In the one area the whole rock-series looks like 
an igneous rook, and shows no signs of stratification; while in the other the 
igneous rocks occur generally as thick bands in the aqueous, and the series taken 
as a«whole consequently shows very distinct signs of stratification. Intermediate 
states of metamorphism, coupled possibly with a greater or lesser eruption of 
ashes, would account for the condition of rocks which, like those of parts of the 
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upper Lidar valley, are iutermediate in character between those of Manasfoal 
and those of the Pir Panjal. 

We may now. continue our survey of the Panjal series, which, in my already- 
quoted paper of that region, we had traced across the range to Bdram^la. 
Travelling along the ioot of the north side of the range from the latter place 
towards the east> we find that the rocks consist of blackish slates, with a few 
bands of white quartzite, and others of little altered green or greyish sandstones. 
Further to the south-east, near the village of Poshgar, the amygdaloidal 
traps interstratified with slates are in considerable force; these rocks have 
a south-westerly dip and the normal north-westerly strike which prevails 
along the whole of this side of Kashmir; the south-westerly dip continues along 
the range as far as the town of Kfilgam ; a little to the east of this place, near 
the village of G-undpura, we come upon a north-easterly dip, which is the 
continuation of the anticlinal and synclinal axes which were noticed in my 
previous paper as occurring to the south-west of the Banihal pass, and which 
cross the range into Kashmir at its bend to the west of the pass. 

Throughout the above-mentipned area the Panjals maintain their normal cha¬ 
racter, consisting of slates and amygdaloids with some sandstones; the amyg- 
daloids are, however, less prevalent to the eastward than in the centre of the 
range. The matrix of these amygdaloids is nearly always of a compact texture, 
and green in color: the amygdala are generally greenish-white in color, but are 
sometimes green, of a darker hue than that of the matrix; the amygdala are 
too hard to be scratched by the knife, and in places undoubtedly pass into nodules 
of chalcedony. Near the village of Gfindpura the amygdala are generally quartz- 
itic or chalcedonic in character; these are usually pear-shaped, and often as 
much as three inches in diameter. 

In the bed of the river flowing from Gulmarg, as also in the Yechari, and 
other streams, pebbles of gneiss, similar to that found to the south of the Banihal 
pass, are of .common occurrence; this affordsf us proof that the same band of gneiss 
extends along the Pir Panjal range to the westward of the latter place, although 
I have not yet had an opportunity of tracing its boundaries. 

I have already mentioned, in my previous paper, the occurrence of a band of 
conglomerate on the south side of the Panjal range. In a section taken by 
Mr. Theobald across the Mohun pass, this band was found m situ ; it occurs at a 
considerable distance above 4the gneiss, apparently somewhere near the middle 
of the Panjal group.* 

Taking now a section across the Pir Panjal pass to the outer hills, we find 
the following series of rocks. A little above the village of Hirpur we leave the 
sandstones and conglomerates of the lower Karewah series, and come upon a 
series of green rocks with very indistinct stratification; some of these rocks are 
amygdaloidal, and from their resemblance to the upper amygdaloidal trap of the 

. . - ■ - - - II.-—, ...I - - . 

H may here mention that'TrofoBSor Leith-Adams, at pa^c 214 of hia “Wanderings of a 
Natoi^ist in ” qpeaks of the finding by a nafive shikari of an ammonite near the village 
thePadjal. I eannothnt think that this ^leeimen was not anthentic, as we have 
to h^^ the Panjal rocks are palaKimic. The specimen was 

derived ftmn ihe triassic voA* of flie opposite side of the valley of Kashmir. 
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opposite side of the valley of Kashmir, must probably, as we have seen, be con¬ 
sidered as of eruptive origin; it is, however, in many cases extremely difficult to 
decide in this region whether certain of these green rocks are of eruptive origin, 
or whether they are metamorphosed sedimentary rocks. 

Proceeding further up the Hirpiir valley, and approaching the old Mogul 
halting place of DubcM, we find these amygdaloidal rocks underlaid by black slates 
with a north-easterly dip; at Dabchi itself there is a small anticlinal and syn¬ 
clinal fold in these slates. Above Dabchi we have a continuous descending series 
of slates mingled with a few bands of conglomerates which contain quartzitic and 
slate pebbles, till some distance below Aliabad serai, where we find buff and 
white quartzites underlying these slates; near the latter place we again come upon 
black slates which underlie the quartzites: these slates contain rounded and 
angular masses of gneiss. Immediately above Aliabad serai we come upon 
granitoid gneiss underlying the black slates with the same north-easterly dip; the 
gneiss includes a few bands of slates and quartzites. 

This gneiss continues nearly to the summit of the Pfr Panjal pass, and bears 
to the north-west, along the ridge of the Chitt^Pani and Chota-G-alli passes. 
Near the Pfr Panjal pass the beds of the gneiss are almo.st vertical; still nearer 
the summit of the pass we come upon black slates with imbedded gneiss pebbles 
apparently underlying the gneiss, and, again, similarly underlaid by whitish 
quartzites which form the summit of tlie pass. On the south-western side of the 
pass we have a regular series of rocks with a north-easterly dip apparently 
underlying the quartzites; these consist of slates, sandstones and conglomerates 
similar to those of the opposite side of the pass, only that the latter rocks are in 
greater force on the south-eastern side. These slates and conglomerates continue 
nearly to Baramgalla, where we find amygdaloidal rocks interstratified with the 
slates: these slates and amygdaJoids continue with the same north-easterly dip 
till we come upon the limestone rocks of the Suran river, which have been mapped 
in my previously published paper on the geology of the outer side of tl"* Pir Pan¬ 
jal range. 

From the above description it will be apparent that on the north-east side of 
the Pir Panjal we have the following series of rocks, counting from the highest 
to the lowest, viz.: — 

1. Grreenish slates and sandstones and amygdaloidal rocks. 

2. Black and green slates with brown sandstone conglomerate, containing 

pebbles of quartzite and slate. 

3. Whitish quartzites and sandstones. 

4. Black slates containing pebbles of gneiss and quartzite. 

5. Granitoid gneiss vinlth occasional bands of slate and quartzite. 

If now we turn to the rocks on the southern side of the gneiss, we shall find 
that they present the same series, only in the reverse order; the uppermost rocks 
of the north-eastern side being the lowest on the south-western side, and vice 
vend. > 

This section thereforo seems to^ only explicable in the same manner as that 
across the Banilml pass (of which Igave a diagram in my previous paper), namely, 
by the inversion of all the strata on the south-western side of the range. The 
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gneissic strata must, tiierefore, form a great anticlmal axis ooBformably Tmderljing 
the slates on either side; this gneissio ridge, however, is not altogether continu¬ 
ous, as it does not occur in the gorge at the bottom of the Jhelam valley, 
where the slates, much contorted, form the whole section, and apparently bend 
round the masses of gneiss existing in the hills on either side of the valley. 

According to this view the limestones of the Suran valley, which I presume 
to be inverted, are, as I supposed in my former paper, the topmost beds of the 
Pir Panjal series, and are probably, as I shall show subsequently, of carbonifer¬ 
ous age! *■ 

The presence of gneissic pebbles in the Panjal conglomerates must probably 
be accounted for by transport from other outcrops of gneiss, as the gneiss of 
the Pir Panjal is conformable to the overlying slates, and could not have been 
denuded at the time of the deposition of the latter. 

Having now traced the slates and amygdaloidal rocks of the Pir Panjal 
range along the greater portion of the south-western border of the valley of 
Kashmir, we may cross to the opposite or north-eastern side of the valley, and 
proceed with our survey. T^ing the city of Srinagar as our starting-point, 
and proceeding thence to the neighbouring hill called the Takt-i-Suleiman, we 
find that the rocks on the western side of that hill are massive, and without any 
stratification, of a greenish color, and either homogeneous or amygdaloidal; the 
same rocks also form the small hill on which is built the fort of Hari-Parbat. 
These rocks are the same as those which we have already referred to in the 
Lower Sind valley, and which we shall again have occasion to refer to, and, as 
we have seen, are probably to a great extent of trappean origin. 

To the eastward of the Takt-i-Suleiman, wo come upon a band of black and 
green slates, which, towards the north-west of Zebanwan station, is overlaid by 
calcareous sandstones, cherts, and slates; near the Kishat Bagh these rocks have 
a northerly strike and dip towards the trap-like incks which compose the main 
range to tfce north-east; the sandstones contain imperfect fossils, but too broken 
for identification. 

I think that the lower slates near the Takt-i-Suleiman, from their resem¬ 
blance to other rocks, belong in all probability to the Silurian or Panjal period, 
while the overlying calcareous and arenaceous rocks have a great resemblance 
to the lower carboniferous rocks of the Marbal pass, which we shall subsequently 
discuss, and may very possibly be the equivalents of these rocks, though in the 
absence of any definite proof to this effect, and for reasons to be noticed imme¬ 
diately the rocks are all of one color in the map. 

Now comes the question as to the relation of these slate rocks to the trap; 
we have already seen that the former dip towards the latter, and we have also 
eeen that the latter in the Lower Sind valley underlies carboniferous rooks, and 
is consequently of high Silurian age; this would tend to show that the slaty rocks 
.. . ■ - . 

^ ^ In fonaer map of the Pir Panjal the limestone series is not represented as 

eeeitritug to the north of Bajaori; 1, however, now that this is incorrect, as limestone hands 
49 iiboro, Uiteglsd iritli the slates at the apparent base of the swies, whkh h^ng to the 
asMatr-lNMie M ihemcn^enuMive IhaestoiMsto the east and west. 
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are not of upper Silurian and carboniferous age, as otherwise they ought to 
overlie the trap conformably, but that they may be of lower Silurian, and have 
been brought into their present position by faulting, which would well explain 
the relations of the two, I can, however, at present say nothing certain on this 
somewhat difficidt point. 

Proceeding from Srinagar towards the south-eastern extremity of the valley 
of Kashmir, we find that the same trap-like rocks form the spurs bounding the 
Pampiir valley; the upper part of the valley to the north of the latter place is 
occupied by a lenticular mass of carboniferous limestone, with a north-fiastorly 
dip, and which apparently overlies the traps, though the relation is in places dis¬ 
turbed by faulting. 

I am not sure as to the nature of the northern boundary of this mass of 
carboniferous limestone, but I fancy that it is a faulted one. Beyond the lime¬ 
stone we again have trappean rocks, underlaid to the north-east by slates, which 
we shall subsequently trace from the Lidar to the Sind valley. 

It may be well to state here, before going any further, that in the Lidar valley 
the slate series is overlaid conformably by carboniferous rocks, and must conse¬ 
quently be of Silurian age. In the Sind and Nowlsig valleys, moreover, the same 
slates will be shown to be the equivalents of those of the Pir Panjal, the latter 
also being consequently of silurian age ; these slates of Ke^hmir will thoi’efoi'e 
often bo referred to as Panjals. 

At the mouth of the Lidar valley the silurian slate series is interrupted along 
the axis of the valley of Kashmir by carboniferous rocks ; to the north of the 
latter rocks, however, the slates are continued ; their eastward extension will b) 
discussed in subsequent sections. 

The carboniferous rocks of the south-east of the valley of Kashmir occupy 
an iiregular ellipsoidal area in the midst of the silurian slates and trap-like 
rocks : to the westward the former rocks are bounded by the alluvium of the 
Lidar valley, where we shall agfiin refer to them in the section from I|!lam6,bad ; 
there is a small outlier of the older rocks at the latter place. The valley of the 
Arput river has cut a wide gsip in these rocks, to the eastward of which they 
recur at Achibal, where, as well as at Islamabad, they dip at a low angle to the 
north-east; another ridge of the same rocks runs near Shahabkd, and disappears 
to the north-west beneath the alluvium of Kashmir; the bods on the south- 
westera side of this ridge have a north-easterly dip, while those on the opposite 
side dip to Mie south-west. 

Towards the south-west these carboniferous rocks extend as far as the 
northern flank of the Banihal range, where I have already refen-ed them in my 
“ Notes on the Geology of the Pir Panjal.” At this junction they have a south¬ 
westerly dip, and are faulted against rocks of the Panjal series with a north¬ 
easterly dip. To the eastward the carboniferous ellipse extends a short distance 
beyond the Marbal pass, where it will be again referred to in the section from 
Kishtwar to Elashmir. The north-eastern boundary is very irregular; in the 
Arpflt valley it occurs between the Ullages of Watflsu and Kor and then bears 
across to Nowbfig; here the Panjal*rooks cut into the middle of it from the south¬ 
east ; and the inner boundary is a continuation of the line of the Tansan river from 
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the village of Wyl; from the latter place the Tansan river forma the bound¬ 
ary between the carboidferons and Panjal rocks, as for as the village of Prdma> 
from whence the boundary again sweeps towards the north-east, and thence 
again southwards to the Marbal pass. 

It will be clearly understood from the above, that the carboniferous rocks 
of the valley of Kashmir, are, except to the westward, bounded by rocks of the 
Panjal series ; and it may be well here to make a few remarks on the carboni¬ 
ferous series of the valley of Kashmir. 

The ridge to the north of Shfihab&d, on which stands the station of Hazrat- 
Ziarat, offers a fair section of the carboniferous limestone, which is here selected 
for description; the rocks composing this low ridge have a north-easterly dip of 
about forty-five degrees; the lowest beds exposed consist of dark blue limestone 
often containing crinoid stems in considerable abundance; in the higher beds 
this limestone gradually assumes a cherty character, till finally, at the summit 
of the ridge, it passes into a compact and fine-grained sandstone, of a brownish- 
yellow color. To the north-east of this ridge there occurs a synclinal axis running 
through the topmost sandstone^; in this synclinal the sandstone is in places almost 
white, with minute red ferruginous specks. 

Passing further to the north-east, we find, at the foot of the ridge to i,he 
north-east of the town of S4gam, an anticlinal axis, which brings into view beds 
still lower in this series than any of those shown in the Hazrat-Ziarat ridge. The 
beds at the foot of the first-mentioned ridge have a south-westerly dij), while those 
further on dip towards the north-cast. The lowest beds consist of dark-brown 
sandy shales, gradually becoming calcareous, then containing distinct nodules of 
limestone, and finally passing into the characteristic dark blue, carboniferous 
limestone, with crinoids and other fossils. The underlying shales have frequently 
a bacillar structure; the exposed beds below the limestone have a thickness of 
about sixty feet, but their base is not visible; these beds are readily distinguish¬ 
able from those which overlie the limestone, by being more shaly, less compact, 
and of a darker and duller color; they contain no traces of fossils. The series 
may be tabulated as follows from above downwards:— 

1. Yellowish and whitish sandstones. 

2. Blue limestone. 

3. Sliales, with limestone nodules. 

4. Shaly sandstones. 

Whether the whole of the four groups of beds noticed in the above table should 
be referred to the carboniferous series I am unable to say, as no fossils have been 
found here either in the highest or the lowest beds. 

With regard to the highest beds, which are often replaced by banded limestones, 
I can only say that they very probably represent some of the triassic beds which 
overlie the carboniferous Hmestones in other areas, but that, in the absence of 
fossils^ we cannot be sure of this. Some of the underlying shales may very pro- 
b«|,bly to the upper Panjal or Silurian sqfies. 

- may not) perhaps, be out of place here to mention the springs of water 
WMch, at Vemag, Achibal, Bowan, and Islamabad, burst forth from the bases of 
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cliffs of the carboniferous limestone. These springs are of such volume as to 
form small rivers at their origin, and take a considerable part in forming the 
waters of the upper Jhelam. At the two first-mentioned localities the springs rise 
from the base of cliffs situated at right angles to the strike: while at the two 
latter they rise from true escarpments. It seems difficult to account for the well¬ 
ing up of such great volumes of water, without calling in the aid of faults, although 
the relation of the rocks to neighbouring outcrops does not lend much counten¬ 
ance to this hypothesis. 

The rocks at the north-western extremity of the valley of Kashmir I have 
at present only partly examined. To the north of Srinagar as far as the Sind 
valley, I have not surveyed the rocks: the rocks of the valley beyond the Sind 
river will be found described in the Ammath and Sind valley section, 

III.— Section peom IsLAMiniin to Ambnath, and from Paloam to Sind VAiii.BY 

AND North-West Kashmir. 

Passing up the Lidar valley from Islamabad, wo have, on the loft bank of 
the river, rocks of the carboniferous series, as faP up as the village of ITulmoru ; 
at Bowan these rocks consist of dark blue limestone, with a noi’th-easterly dip; 
above Bowan there are several flexures, and slates and sandstones are mingled 
with the limestones. North of Hiitmorii we come upon rocks of the Panjal 
or Silurian scries, consisting of chloritic slates and sandstones, with a few 
amygdaloids ; their dip is at first north-east. 

Those Panjal rocks continue as far as the village of Eishmakam, where they 
are overlaid conformably by a series of green and white sandstones, blue lime¬ 
stones, and then by blackish slates and sandstones. The limestones contain 
crinoid stems, and two genera of corals very closely allied to the genera Zaph- 
reritis and Gyai.hoph,yllum ; the overlying slates and sandstones are full ci Fenes- 
tella, VroduciuSy and Spirifer, of carboniferous species. Tlie series at Eishmakam 
may be tabulated as follows, from above downwards :— 

1. Slates and sandstones with Fenestella, Frodwivs, and Spirifer 

2. Sandstones and dark blue limestones with corals and crinoids 

3. White and blue sandstones 

4. Blue or green slates and amygdaloids= ... ... Silurian. 

This section proves the siluiaan age of the «late series of this part* of 
Kashmir, while the next section will show that these slates are the same as 
those of the Pir Panjal. It will bo observed that the carboniferous rocks 
of Eishmakam have precisely the same relationship to the Panjal series as 
have the Kiel series of the outer hills to the same rocks; the two overlying series 
are also very similar in mineralogical composition. In my “Notes on the Geo¬ 
logy of the Pir Panjal,” I suggested that the Kiol group was of upper silurian 


' It niaj be well to observe bere that in the more eastern Himalayas, tliere is no distinct 
Devonian period; and the same rnlo is held to prevail here. Similarly we may notice the absence 
of any distinct permian period in the more eastern Himalayas, and probably also in the more 
western; vide infra. 


/ Carboni- 
\ ferous. 
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age; the present section, however, makes me think that it must be of carboni¬ 
ferous age. 

The carboniferous rocks of Eishmakam continue nearly up to the village of 
Bhatkot, where we come upon a bold escarpment of amygdaloidal and green- 
stone-like rocks, which seem to be faulted against the carboniferous rocks, cut¬ 
ting them out to the south-east along the ridge on which stands Liwarpatar 
station. Above the traps we have rocks consisting chiefly of massive blue and 
green sandstones and some amygdaloids; as these traps are overlaid by slates, and 
arc not in close relation to the carboniferous series, they may probably be some¬ 
what lower in the series than those of the Sind valley and Pir Panjal. To the 
west of the Lidar river, the carboniferous rocks seem to be faulted against the 
trap of Ohum station. 

The Panjal slates continue nearly as far as the village of Palgam; near the 
latter place we come upon another outlier of carboniferous limestones and slates, 
overlying the Panjals; on the Shisha-Nag road to the south-west of Praslung the 
Panjals again come in beneath the carboniferous limestones, which have hero 
a northerly strike and westerly ^ip. The Panjals here consist chiefly of slates and 
bluish-green slaty sandstones, partially metamorphosed. 

The same Panjal rocks continue to Chandanwari, where they have a north¬ 
easterly dip, and underlie the white sandstones and dark blue limestones of 
the carboniferous series, which here stretches in a south-easterly direction below 
the Shisha-Nag into the Wardwan valley; the Panjals in places contain a few 
beds of amygdaloids interstratified with the slates. 

Taking a direct section from Chandanwari across the strike to Ammath, 
via the Koun-Nag, we find that the dark blue carboniferous limestones (contain¬ 
ing comls and crinoids) are interstratified with thick beds of slate and sandstone, 
and continue nearly up to Aston-Marg; at the latter place bands of white 
dolomitie limestones become common, and beyond this the series consists of almost 
purs^ whiteadolomite with the same north-easterly dip up to the Koun-Nag; here 
we find the dolomites overlaid by light blue limestones, sandstones, and slates; 
further in still (to the west of Panjtami station) the strata consist entirely of 
slates and sandstones overlying the limestones; near this place the strata are greatly 
disturbed by contortions. Further north, however, to the south of Panjtami 
halting-place, we again come upon strata of white dolomite, with a south-westerly 
dip, which immediately underlie the slates and sandstones of Panjtami station 
without any intervening limestones; these slates will consequently be the highest 
of the series in this district. 

Taking the road to Ammath vid Nag, we find that to the north of Panjtami 
the strike of the white dolomites has become due north and their dip due west; 
about a mile to the east of Nag, the dolomites are overlaid conformably by 
slates and sandstones, the former with a bacillar structure. These slates and sand¬ 
stones are continuous wijjji those of Panjtami, and to the west of Ammath cave 
strike into the Zoji-la pass, where they form the “ bacillar sandstones ” noticed 
by Sb*; Stolicaka at page 349 of “ Observation* in Western Tibet.” 

’■^^e dolomites strike through the station and sacred cave of Ammath and 
appear again on the Dras road to the north-east of the Zoji-la pass, and are 
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here continuous with rhaBto-triassic strata, described by Dr. Stolickza, which 
we shall again refer to. To the east of Ammath we have a descending series 
of limestones and dolomites; these rocks are more blue in color, to the west, and 
may probably be in part carboniferous. 

The dolomites and limestones to the south of Panitami station also bear 
round to the north, and seem to bo continuous with the triassic limestones and 
slates described by Dr. Stolickza, on the Kashmir side of the Zoji-la. 

In a section from Shisha-Nag to Panjtami, we have much tlie same rock- 
series as from Chandanwari, except that immediately below the slates of Panj- 
tami station, the dolomites are mixed with sandstones, slates, and light-blue 
limestones, in place of being nearly homogeneous as at Aston-Marg. - 

As to the age of the above strata, we have seen that the slates and limestones 
of Chandanwari are carboniferous; the strata above this blue limestone do 
not contain recognisable fossils, but belong in all probability to the triassic period. 

The dolomites of Ammath are continuous with the dolomitic limestones north 
of the Zoji-la, which Dr. StoUckza considers as equivalent to the Para limestone. 
The similar dolomites to the south of Panjtarai, which we have seen are partly 
rejilaced to the eastward by limestones and sandstones, w'ill consequently be of 
the same age, and, as 1 have said before, seem to be continuous with the undoubted 
triassic limestones to the souili of the Zoji-la. , 

There now only remains the question of the slates and sandstones of Panj- 
tarni, and the sandstones of the Zoji-la; the latter were considered by Dr. 
Stolickza to underlie the triassic limestones and consequently to be of carboni¬ 
ferous age; it, however, appears that the section was not clear, and we must 
consider it to be a case of inversion, since we have seen that these slates and 
sandstones most distinctly overlie and occur in a trough of the dolomites wdiich 
occur to the south-east of the Zoji-la. As before said, therefore, these slates 
must be the highest beds of the rhmto-triassic series. 

The dolomites to the north-east of the Zoji-la, according to Dr., Stoliezka, 
overlie the tiiassic limestones; the same limestones must therefore be represented 
to the east of Ammath; while still further east 1 think the underlying strata 
must be carboniferous; these low-er rocks would sweep round to underlie the 
triassic beds of the Di'as river. 

The strata of pure triassic dolomite are easily recognised from gi-cat distances 
by weathering into the most fantastically-shaped pinnacle crags; this is particu¬ 
larly well shown near Ammath cave. 

Keturning now to Palgam, we have to continue our section to the noifh-wcst 
into the Sind valley; immediately to the north-west of Palgam, the limestones 
and slates of the carboniferous series continue as far as the village of Arti, 
whore they are faulted against the silurian slates, and where they ben^ round 
to the eastward to join the Praslung boundaiy. 

From this point to the Sind valley at Kulon, we have a succession of chloritic 
sandstones and grey and black slates of the silurian series, intermingled with 
a few bands of amygdaloidal tr^p, ivith a north-easterly dip to the north of 
Lidarwat, and a south-westerly dip to the southward of this place. These 
Silurian rocks continue as far as the north side of the Kolahoi range, beyond 
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which we ag'ain come upon the limestones of the carboniferous and tnassic 
series, which, beyond Harbagwan, bend round with a weat-north-west strike. 

In the Sind valley to the nortli of Kiilan, the silurian rooks gradually 
entirely lose their chloritic and amygdaloidal character, and consist of black and 
greyish slates; a little to the south of Gaggangan these slates are succeeded by 
massive dark-blue limestones, with blue and white sandstones at the base, which, 
from their position, must undoubtedly belong to the carboniferous series, and 
which are doubtless continuous with the rocks of the same age and character to 
the north of Kolahoi. It is not improbable that some of the slates to the south 
of Gaggangan may also belong to the carboniferous series, though I have placed 
the boundary at the b'mestones as being the only distinct line. 

These limestone rocks continue as far as the ridge on which stands Shalian 
station, at the base of which we come upon a fault; the rocks composing the 
latt^ ridge have a north-easterly dip, and at the base consist of amygdaloidal 
traps, overlaid by chloritic rocks, which are probably of metamorpbic origin. 

These rocks are probably of silurian age, and seem to have been thrust up 
in the middle of the carbonifero-triassic rocks (as we shall see immediately) ; 
I cannot, however, be certain as to what position they occupy in the former 
series; we have seen that the top of the silurian series w'hich immediately 
underlies the carboniferous limestone of Gaggangan does not contain any tmp, 
and it is therefore hardly likely that these rocks, irrespective of their posi¬ 
tion, are the same as those slates. I think it more probable that they belong to 
some lower silurian zone, which has been subsequently brought into its present 
position by faulting; tliis may, however, be a case of a local trap outflow and 
subsequent metamorphism of the upper slates. 

This band of trap and silurian rocks continues to the south-east, forming 
the high range below Sonamarg; on the northern side of this range we come 
upon beds of light blue and banded limestones, white dolomites, and slates having 
at Thajw^ a south-westerly dip, and which seem to bo faulted against the 
Silurians. To the north of the last-mentioned village these limestoTie rocks 
have a north-easterly dip, and form a continuous ascending series to the north¬ 
wards, where they are overlaid by sandstones and slates, similar to those of the 
Zoji-la and Panjtarni station ; tracing these latter rocks along the rid,no towards 
the Zoji-la, we find that they are inverted in several places, which accounts for 
Dr. Stohezka’s supposition ^at they were older than the limestones. 

The Thajwaz banded limestones are very different from the massive dark- 
blue limestone of Gaggangan ; from the fact that Dr. Stoliezka found a triassic 
ammonite almost at the base of the former series, it is clear that at least the 
greater part of the rocks to the north of the silurian band must be of rhroto- 
triassic age, and I have accordingly so colored them in the map. 

To the east of Sonamarg, I have traced these triaasic rocks up the Nichinai 
stream into the Kishenganga watershed; their distribution in the latter district 
must^ however, be reserved for a future season’s work. 

' Betuming now to Kdlan, we have t6 fqjlow the Sind river into the valley 
of iKaabmir. Green and grey slates, with some bonds of amygdaloids, and of 
very characteristic conglomerate of the Pir Panjal, continue to the village 
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of Mamarj the occurrence of this conglomerate in the slate sesries of this side 
of TTfi j^ hTTiir proves them to be the equivalents of the slates and traps of the Pir 
Panjal. On the right bank of the Sind river these slate rocks seem all to have 
a north-easterly dip ; on the left bank, however, an anticlinal axis occurs below 
the village of Rewil; there is probably, therefore, either a break or a concealed 
fold among the rocks of the right bank. 

Some little distance below the last-named village, we come upon an entirely 
difForent series of rocks; on the right bank of the river we find at the base of 
the cliffs (the dip being to the north-east) a considerable thickness of coarso 
gneissic rocks followed by unaltered grey sandstones, massive blue limestones, 
and overlaid by slates. The relation of these rocks to the Silurians on the north¬ 
east is not well seen, but I think a fault divides them. 

To the north-west and north these rocks are apparently faulted against a mass 
of what seems to be trap-like rocks, which we have already discussed. These 
trap-like rocks form a band extending from the east of Safapur station towards 
Haramuk; similar rocks occur on the left bank of the Sind valley, but the oxjxct 
division between these and the silurian slates is»there also in great part con¬ 
cealed by forest. 

At the northern side of the extremity of the spur, which forms the right bank 
of the Sind valley, we come upon dark blue massive limestones, which overlie the 
trap-like rocks, their strike being north-westerly, and their dip north-easterly. These 
limestones extend a little to the north of Safapdr station; to the west of this 
ridge we again come upon trap-like rocks, whore a peninsula of these rocks extends 
into the middle of the limestone, and the latter has a quaquaversal dip around 
the trap. 

To the south of the lake of Manasbal, at Aha-tang station, we have another 
mass of greenstone-like rock showing through the limestones; these limestones at 
and near Kandabal overlie the compact blue limestone, and consist chiefly of white 
dolomitic beds, which are identical in character with those of Amihath, suid 
which, I have not the least doubt, are likewise of triassic age. The massive 
blue limestone has not yielded characteristic fossils, though it contains crinoids, 
and binchiopods, and has yielded a species of Orthoeeras to Mr. Theobald’s search; 
there can, however, be not the slightest doubt from its character and position 
beneath the dolomitic beds, that it must be considered of carboniferous age. 

The position of the presumably trappean rocks * beneath the carboniferous 
limestone, shows that if the former be non-intrusive, they must be jjre- 
carboniferous; while, on the other hand, if they be intrusive, they must be g)ost- 
carboniferous. 

From the form of their occurrence in a dome-shaped mass beneath the lime¬ 
stones, it might be supposed at first sight that these trap rocks were intrusive: 
the absence, however, of all dykes penetrating the limestone seems to forbid this 
view; and we can only conclude, as I have said before, that they are non- 
intrusive rocks, and are the representatives of the more thin-bedded amygdaloidal 
traps of the upper slates of the Pir Panjal. 

We must now revert for a moment to the gneiss, sandstones, and limestones 
which occur between the trap-like rocks of the Sind valley, in order to endeavour 
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to find oat their age. I must, however, first observe that the carboniferous series 
of Kashmir is liable to great variation in mineralogical composition, even in con¬ 
tiguous areas. Thus, we have seen that at Islamabad this series consists almost 
entirely of limestones; at Eishmakam, limestones are comparatively scarce, and 
sand.«!tones and slates the prevalent rocks; while again at Palgam and Shisha- 
Nag, limestones predominate. 

Now, it will be observed that these sedimentary rocks of the Lower Sind 
valley, if we except the lower gneiss, are almost identical in composition with tho 
carboniferous rocks of Eishmakiim ; and I think it possible that they both btslong 
to the same period; the lower gneiss beds would be the representatives of tho 
sandstones of Eishmak&m, which have been altered by some subsequent meta- 
morphic action; which, as wc have seen in tho case of tho trap-like rocks, lias 
been strong in this area. 

It is, I think, perfectly clear that those rocks cannot belong to tho silnrian 
series, in which limestone never occurs, nor do I think from their com[)osition 
that they belong to the older gneiss, though Mr. Drew apparently favors that 
view. * 

In conjecturally referring them to the carboniferous period, however, a diffi¬ 
culty occurs, in that they are so different in mineralogical character to the neigh¬ 
bouring carboniferous limestones of the valley of Kashmir. The only way out 
of this difficulty, to my mind, is in considering that the carboniferous rocks of 
Kashmir were deposited in basins in a sea broken up by islets or peninsulas. 
Tho rocks deposited in deep water might well be chiefly calcareous, while those 
deposited in shallows and along the shores would consist of grits, clays, and a few 
calcareous bands. 

This supposition would explain the difference in the two typos of undoubted 
carboniferous rock's of Kashmir; the one exemplified by those of the upper Lidar 
valley, and Monasba}, and the other by those of Eishmakam. In the former 
series there is an almost unbroken succession of limestones through the carboni¬ 
ferous and triassic periods, while in the other the upper carboniferous beds are 
all sandy and clayey, and are not overlaid by trias. 

The carboniferous limestones of Eastern Kashmir belong to the former type, 
though we cannot say for certain that they are overlaid by trias; at the Marbal 
pass, as we shall see, they are replaced by rocks of the second or littoral type. 

The grits, clays, and limestones of the Lower Sind valley, if, as I think possi¬ 
ble, they are of carboniferous age, must be the littoral deposits of the basin in 
which the massive limestones and dolomites of Manasbal were laid down. I can¬ 
not, however, be at all certain as to the age of these rocks, and have accordingly 
left them blank on the map. 

Before proceeding to examine the rocks of the region of the Wular lake, it 
may, perhaps, be well to glance for a moment at the description of the rooks of 
the Sind valley given Dr. Stoliezka at page 349 of his “ Observations in 
Western Tibet.” In justice to the memory of such an authority, it must, 
bbwbver, be observed, that his notices of theSl rocks were made on the evidence 
el <a sin^e hurried section, to his return from an arduous journey in Tibet; 
n»y bwn observationB are the result of a far wider survey. It is not, there- 
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fore, to be wondered at if some of Dr. Stoliczka’s conjectural correlations of 
these rocks require certain modification at our hands. 

In Dr. Stoliczka’s Memoir, the triassic age of the Thajwaz limestones was 
proTed by the occurrence of a characteristic ammonite; it appears, however, 
that the Shalian ridge of trap and probably Silurian slates was not noticed, but 
that the Thajwaz limestone was supposed to rest directly on the massive limestone 
of Gaggangan; the slates underlying the latter were supposed to be of car¬ 
boniferous age—a supposition which is in part quite likely to be correct, though 
the lower slates are Silurian. The massive chloritic rocks, supposed to be of 
Silurian age, seem to be in part at least the above-mentioned trap rocks, which 
we also have referred to the upper Silurian series; the gneiss and limestones 
below Marmar are not noticed. 

Commencing our survey of the rocks around the Wular lake, we find that 
trap forms the greater part of the rocks as far as the Budkool river, masses 
of carboniferous limestone, however, occurring along the borders of the lake, 
notably at Sadykut, Matipur, and on the left bank of the Budkool river. The 
limestones usually have a north-easterly strike. • 

To the north of the Wular lake, the trap-like rocks extend to a little beyond 
Kahati station, where they are overlaid by black, green and grey silurian slates, and 
green and buff sandstones, with an east-north-east strike, and north-westerly dip; 
on the supposition that the trap-like rpcks are the highest Silurians, this must be a 
case of inversion. 

These slates and sandstones form the mountains surrounding and jutting into 
the Lolab valley; at Trigununa the green slates with a westerly dip are over¬ 
laid by massive blue carboniferous limestone, which forms the spur to the north- 
west of the latter place: a synclinal axis runs along this spur, and the limestones 
to the westward are again underlaid by slates: the lower beds of the former 
alternate on this side with beds of green slate. 

The position of the Lolab slates, beneath the carboniferous limestone, shows 
that the former are of silurian age, and correspond with the slates of the Pir 
Panjal. 

To the west of Shalura we have various colored slates, white and green 
quartzitic sandstones, and amygdaloidal traps, all of which, I believe, are inter- 
stratified with the sedimentary rocks, and which must therefore belong to the 
silurian series. The sandstones and slates to the T^st of the Trigumma lime¬ 
stone are much more altered than those to the east, owing to the presence of the 
traps in the one area, and their absence in the other. To the south of Shaldra 
the silurian slates can be traced along the northern fiank of the Kaj-Nag range 
to Baramfila, from whence we have already traced them along the Plr Panjal. 

This section, therefore, again proves the identity of the slate series of the two 
sides of Kashmir, and also their silurian age. 

rV.— Section from Kashmir to Mabu-Wardwan and thence to Kishtwar. 

Starting from the town of Skg^bn, we leave the semi-ellipse of the carboni¬ 
ferous limestone at the village of Panzglm or Pansgkma, and again come on the 
slatses and amygdaloids of the Panjfd series, which we have already traced along 
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tlie north-eaatem boundary of the valley of Kashmir. At the village of Soap to 
the east-north-east of S again, there are very extensive iron works belonging to 
the Maharaja; the iron seems chiefly to occur in the form of carbonate and oxide 
at the base of the carboniferous series; Dr. Ince in his “ Guide to Kashmir, ” 
when describing these works, mentions also the occurrence of silver and lead at 
the same place, and 1 have been shown specimens of the ore of the latter metal 
said to have been obtained from there. 

The rocks of tho Panjal seiies at Panzgam have a north-easterly dip of about 
fifty degrees and consist in great part of the amygdaloids, intermingled with 
slates and slightly altered sandstones. 

At the village of Shatru we come upon the semi-detached mass of carboniferous 
limestone, previously referred to, with a low north-easterly dip, extending as far 
as the town of Nowbug, and both boundaries of which appear to be faulted. To 
the south of the Nowbug outlier of carboniferous limestone, an anticlinal axis 
nms through the Panjal rocks, which seems to be continuous with the anticlinal 
which traverses the carboniferous limestone to the north of S&gam, The Panjal 
rocks to the south of Nowbdg t-re chiefly slates. 

Between JiTowblig and the Margan pass the Panjal rocks form in the main a 
regular ascending series, interrupted by several minor flexures; for some distancf 
above Nowbug these*^ rocks chiefly consist of amygdaloids, mingled with slates, 
while nearer the pass, slates and quartzitic sandstones are more prevalent; the 
slates are sometimes banded, but are more usually of a uniform olive-green color, 
marked with reddish ferruginous spots; at tho top of the pass the rocks art! 
mainly whitish quartzose sandstones. Throughout the series there are occasional 
bands of amygdaloids, while I also noticed numerous fragments of tho character¬ 
istic conglomerate which has been referred to above as occurring onthePir Panjal; 
I did not, however, observe this rock m situ; this was probably owing to the quantity 
of snow which lay o^ the pass at the time of my crossing. 

A short distance to the north-east of the Margan pass a synclinal axis tra 
veraes the rocks, which must be high up in the Panjal series, and from thencu 
we have a reg^ar descending section with a south-westerly dip to the valley ol 
the Wardwan river, repeating the series of rocks which occur on the south-west 
side of the pass. 

The quartzose sandstones on and near the Margan pass exhibit very beautiful 
examples of “ broad ripplethe large slab of nearly white sandstone, which has 
been placed as a “ cairn ” on the summit of the pass, is a notable example of this 
ripple; other examples of rippled-marked rocks, covering surfaces of many square 
feet, are also exposed on the road between the pass and Inshin, in the slate series; 
marks which I take to be annelid or molluscan tracks may also be occasionally 
observed on some of these ripple-marked slabs. 

It will be observed that the white quartzitic sandstones which occur high up 
in the Panjal series on ^he Margan pass, have a striking resemblance to part of 
the Kliol series which I have considered elsewhere (Eec. Geol. Surv. Ind,, 
liK, p. 160) as being probably the top bf the Panjal series in the outer 
; tiie limestone which underlies the sandstones in the latter re^on is not, 
liowever, represented on the Margan pass; it is not impossible that some of these 
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sandstones really belong to the carboniferous series like that of Eishmak&m; in 
the absence of fossils, however, I have thought best to class them as silurian. 

Reverting to our section, we find that at the village of Inshin the Wardwan 
river follows for a short distance on the course of an anticlinal axis in the Panjal 
slates, the rocks on the right bank of the river having a south-westerly dip, 
while those on the left bank have a north-easterly dip. Below Inshin the 
anticlinal axis, with a north-westerly strike, continues for a short distance along 
the course of the river, and then, leaving the river, bends down and gains a nearly 
north-and-south strike. Continuing our course below Inshin along the river, after 
leaving the anticlinal, we pass for a short distance across beds with an easterly 
dip; further down the river we cross a synclinal axis, the beds to the eastward 
of this axis having a nearly due westerly dip. As we proceed to the eastward 
the rocks, which at first consisted of bluish slates and slaty sandstones, become 
gradually more and more micaceous and metamorphosed, until wo come upon 
an anticlinal axis of gneiss, with a north-and-south strike, about seven miles 
above Marti; the gneiss, with mica-schists and micaceous slates or shales, con¬ 
tinues in a series of minor synclinals and anticlinals as far as Marti. 

To the north of Inshin the Panjal series continues as far as the old fort of 
Bassman, where those rocks are again underlaid by gneiss. 

It will be observed from the above that no hard-and-^st boundary can he 
drawn between the Panjal series on the one hand, and the underlying gneiss 
series on the other,—^there being a gradual transition between the two. The 
boundary here and elsewhere between tlie two series is generally drawn nearest 
to the first band of gneiss; it will be noticed in the sequel that many thick masses 
of slaty rocks occur in various places within the gneissic area; in some cases it is 
extremely probable that these masses of slate should be referred to the Panjal series, 
tliey having attained their present position by faulting. In an outline survey, 
however, conducted in the hasty and imperfect manner in which that of this part 
of the Himalayas must of necessity bo, it is impossible to map in all thesjp outliers. 

Returning for a moment to the ripple-marked rocks of Inshin, we may observe 
that these rocks, which, as we have seen, occur chiefly near the top of the Panjal 
series, must have been deposited in shallow water, and probably in a subsid¬ 
ing area. 

Again taking up our section at the village of Maru, we find that the gneiss 
continues up the Parriabadi river, with a general northerly strike and westerly 
dip, for some eight or ten miles,'beyond which point I was unable to continue 
my survey on account of the vast quantity of snow which then filled the valley; 
in all parts of the valley the pebbles in the stream consisted entirely of gneiss or 
very similar metamorphio rocks, and it seems to be most probable that the same 
gneisBic rooks extend to the summits of the barren and almost inacessible range from 
which the stream takes its course. 1 may, perhaps, here mention that several 
boiling and sulphurous springs occur about ten miles up the Parriabadi river, and 
also in several other places of this district. 

The gneiss in the Maru district»is either fine-grained or porphyritic; in either 
case indistinguishable in ha nd specimens from granite; it passes in places into 
m'ca-schist, micaceous shales, and even into little altered slate, which latter is 
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frequently found interstratified with it; in no case, either in this district, or in the 
' rest of the country here treated of, were veins of granite found penetrating the 
gneiss. 

Between the villages of Maru and Hanzd the strike of the rocks becomes first 
north-westerly, and lower down again almost due north, following in this respect 
veiy nearly the course of the Wardwan river; the rocks on both banks have a 
north-easterly or easterly dip, while an anticlinal axis runs near the summit of the 
ridge on the right hank. The prevailing rock at Marii is gneiss, while at Hanzb 
white and massive quartzite is the most common. 

At the bend of the Wardwan river, near the village of Lopar the strike of 
the metamorphic rocks again becomes north-westerly with a low north-easterly 
dip; an anticlinal and a synclinal fold are crossed in the southerly-flowing por¬ 
tion of the Wardwan river below Lopar; below this synclinal there is a low 
north-easterly dip, which continues as far as the village of Krur; there is much 
contortion of the rocks at Lopar. Ghaeiss is the most prevalent rock in the series 
of this district, it is generally very massive and granitoid, and most especially at 
the village of Ekali; below the^latter village the gneiss is underlaid by whitish 
quartzites very like those before mentioned as occurring higher up at the village 
of HanzI,. 

At the village of Srur we come upon an abrupt junction, apparently a faulted 
anticlinal axis, with a north-westerly direction; the rocks on the southern side of 
this faulted anticlinal have a south-westerly dip of about seventy degrees, and 
consist of black slates with a few felspathic grains, in striking contrast to the 
gneiss and quartzitio rocks on the north of the same axis; micaceous or black slaty 
beds continue from this fault to Kishtwar, but no distinct beds of gneiss occur 
in the rocks immediately to the south of this fault; though another ridge 
occurs near Mogalmaidan. I have accordingly taken the line of this fault, as the 
boundary between the crystalloid and the slate series, the latter of which will be 
shown Bubcequently to be the equivalent of the lower part of the Panjal series. 

V.— Section prom Kishtwar to Lahi/l. 

We may now proceed to trace the rocks of which we have just been treating 
further up the 0hin4b valley into British Lahdl: at the town of Kishtwar itself 
the rocks are chiefly micaceous or black slates, without any bands of gneiss; an 
anticlinal axis with a north-westerly direction traverses these rooks a little to the 
north of the town. 

In the sharp bend which the Chinkb makes immediately above the town of 
Kishtwar, the river cuts directly across the strike of the strata; above *hiw bend, 
however, the river flows towards the north-west, and consequently with the 
strike. In proceeding up the river from Kishtwar we first mross the above-men¬ 
tioned anticlinal, and subsequently a synolihal axis; the rocks are either mica- 
oeous or black slates with^a few sandstones, either gr^ or whitish in color; as we 
advance further up the river the rocks become gradtralfy more and more mys- 
tpl^^dand metamorphosed; till at the viHage of Pias they are duefly massive 
'qiaitr tgit ea pV^g .locally into gneiss; the lowest beds exposed in tiie ravines at 
aOid'Aear th^'l^laee ate of gneiss. This gneias corre s po n ds to that of the 
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wan valley; and the boundary between the crystalline and slate series has 
consequently been drawn a little to the south of the last-mentioned village. 

Near the village of Galha the river cuts obliquely across an anticlinal axis; 
this axis appears to be the continuation of the faulted anticlinal axis occurring on 
the Wardwan river at Krur, to which we have already referred; it does not, 
however, appear to be faulted here; the same anticlinal continues its course 
along the foot of the range to the south of the Chinab in an easterly direction, 
as far as the town of Atdli, where we shall again have occasion to refer to it. 

Between Pias and Seri or Sereri, the rocks consist of granitoid gneiss, mica- 
schist, and micaceous slates; the lower parts of the tilted beds are frequently 
more altered than the upper parts of the same beds; at Seri itself the rocks are 
almost entirely granitoid gneiss: further up, at Jar, white quartzite is more 
common, and there are various kinds of rocks intermediate in character between 
these two; a boiling spring occurs a little above the last-mentioned village. 

At the junction of the Bhdtna with the Chinab river we find a great variety 
of metamorphic rocks, among which we may mention gneiss (fine-grained, por- 
phyritic, or garnetiforous), mica-schist, micaceous slates, gametiferous shales, 
quartzites, black slate, with ciystals of felspar, gradually passing into gneiss, and 
little altered slates and shales. 

The anticlinal axis which we have already referred to as traversing the range 
to the south of the Chinab, crosses the latter river at Atiili, and taking a north¬ 
easterly direction runs for some distance up the valley of the Bhdtna river, where 
it appears gradually to die out. The strike of the rocks on the southern side 
of ^.Iria anticlinal gradually changes, till at Atdli it becomes nbrth-easterly, the 
dip being to the south-east: higher up the Bhfitna river the strike again bends 
round to regain its normal north-westerly direction, the dip being to the north¬ 
east. The rocks on the western side of this anticlinal on the Bhlltna maintain 
their north-westerly strike and north-easterly dip, up to the faulted anticlinal. 

In addition to the evidence of faulting afforded by the different strike of the 
rocks on either side of the Bhdtna anticlinal, we have further proof in the dis¬ 
tinct mineralogical composition of the rocks on the two sides of the river. The 
rocks on the right bank of the Bhiitna at Attili are black slaty shales, highly 
impregnated with sulphur and iron; higher up the river these rocks are succeeded 
by gametiferous schists and granitoid gneiss: as far up as the village of Machail 
the rocks are chiefly granitoid gneiss, which appears»to extend up to the Uma- 
si-la. The rocks on the left bank of the river at Atdli consist of micaceous 
schists and shales abounding in garnets, and of thick-bedded granitoid gneiss. 

1 myself have not crossed the Umasi-la into Zanskar, but I learn from 
Mr. Drew’s notes that the gneiss rocks continue across the pass into Zans¬ 
kar, as far as tfie village of Ayting, where they are overlaid by silurian slates, as 
has already been determined by Dr. Stolickza. It seems, therefore, prob^le that 
the whole of the great snowy range separating the Chinab valley from Zanskar 
oonsists of one great core of gneiss. 

1 also leam from Mn. Drew’s notes that a few bands of pure white ciystalUne 
limestone occur interstratified with the gneiss in oertam parts of the valley of 1^ 
Bhfitna river. 
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Leaying now the Bhdtna river and again continuing our course up the Chioab 
Talley, we find, in consequence of the curving of the above-mentioned anticlinal, 
that the latter river above Atdli cuts at first almost directly across the strike of 
the strata, through beds of garaetiferous mica-schist, shales, and gneiss. At the 
village of Sol, however, the strike has regained its normal north-westerly direction, 
following nearly the course of the river, the dip on either side being to the north¬ 
east. A little to the westward of the village of Patrali, the strike once more 
becomes almost directly north and south, and consequently nearly at right angles 
to the course of the river; near this change of strike we cross firstly a synclinal, 
and then a curved anticlinal axis ; the strike above the latter becoming a little to 
the north of west, with a southerly dip on both banks of the river, the same strike 
and dip continues as far as Kilar; the rocks consist chiefly of mica-schist^ mica¬ 
ceous shale and granitoid gneiss with bands of slate; at the village of Darwas 
a rock much resembling coarse pegmatite occurs apparently interstratified with 
the gneiss; below the former there is a thick band of a white felspathic rock contain¬ 
ing large trihedral prisms of tourmaline. Immediately to the south of Kilar there 
is a very thick band of granitoiid gneiss; this gneiss is overlaid conformably by a 
newer series of bluish slates and sandstones, which we shall now trace for a 
considerable distance, and which contain no truly metamorphic rocks. These 
newer slaty rocks will henceforth be designated the “ Pangi slate-group.” 

Following these Pangi slates up the Chin4b river, we find that at Sauch the 
slates are thick-bedded with occasional bands of splinteiy greyish shales; the 
strike at the latter place has changed to the north-west, with a south-westerly dip. 
At Saor we cross a synclinal axis in nearly vertical slates, which again cuts the 
river higher up, to the westward of the village of Sheli; above Saor there are 
a considerable number of bands of blue and fawn-colored sandstones mingled with 
the slates which here are nearly black and thick-bedded, or flaggy. Taking a 
cross section through the same rocks to the south-west of Tindi, we find that 
there is a Qescending series with a north-easterly dip across the Drati pass, beyond 
which 1 presume we should again come upon the underlying metamorphic rocks. 
Between Tindi and Marg^aon the Pangi slates contain large quantities of iron 
ore, partly in the form of the magnetic oxide; sandstones and occasional bands of 
blue limestone alternate with the slates. Through the thick-bedded black slates 
at and near the village of Salgraon, there are scattered a vast number of imbedded 
blocks of granitoid gneiss, either angular or water-worn, and varying in size from 
less than an inch to upwards of three and a half feet in diameter. These gneiss 
blocks extend through a vertical rock-thickness of at least two thousand feet and 
also occur over a very wide horizontal area, being found, though in smaller num- 
berSi in the same beds near the village of Saor, some ten miles lower down the 
river; by following the Salgraon beds towards the south-east the same blocks 
mi ght; probably be traced a considerable distance in that direction also. 

The ocdurrence of these blocks of gneiss in the Pangi slates proves in- 
<^{^it|9ptfbly that some portion at least of the older gneissic rocks must have been 


undergoing denudation at thc^ period of deposition of the slates, 
ocmltpqiiently such gneiss must have undergone its metamorphism pre* 
vroti^ly to deposition of the slates. 
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With regard to the transportmg power which hi-ouglit these gneiss blocks 
into their present position, there can, T think, be but little doubt that it was either 
ice or the roots of trees descending some old river. From tlie vast number of 
these blocks, together with the large area over which they extend and the great 
thickness of rock through which they occur, I am strongly inclined to think that 
the former agent must have been the transporting power, however improbable it 
may appear that ice should once have floated in a sea so near the tropics. We 
must, however, remember that there is a somewhat parallel case in the ice-worn 
boulders of the Talchir group in India itself. If the supposition as to the origin 
of these boulders, here put forward, be tenable, it is evident that the old gneissic 
land must have formed elevated mountains, and the temperature of the climate 
was sufficiently low to admit of glaciers descending to the sea-level and bearing 
away with them rock-masses. I may add that the nearest gneissic mass to the 
erratic block near Salgraon is about twenty miles distant, and that the outer por¬ 
tion of this gneiss is conformable with the slate series, and consequently could 
not have afforded the blocks. 

Continuing our course up the Chinab, we cross the before-mentioned synclinal 
between Salgraon and Sheli; the north-westerly flowing roach of the river at 
Triloknath runs along an anticlinal axis, and we come across another synclinal 
some seven miles above the latter place. Beyond Triloknkth the rocks have a 
south-westerly dip up to and beyond the village of Tandi, where the Chandra and 
Bagha rivers unite; the rocks have the same general composition in this area as 
below, though limestone becomes relatively more common. 

Following up the Chandra river, we find that the rocks on the left banV, and 
further up on the right bank also, have a north-easterly dip; these rocks extend 
southwards to the north side of the Rotang range where they rest conformably 
on gneiss and other metamorphio rocks; limestones are here common in the series. 

The superposition of these Pangi slates and limestones on the metamorphic 
rocks of Kulfi has been already noticed by the late Dr. Stolickza (“ Geological 
Observations in Western Tibet,” p. 340), who considered that the former were 
probably of silurion age. 

Returning now to Tandi, we may trace the same group of slates up the Bagha 
river till they again rest on gneiss; this gneiss, according to Dr. Stoliczka, com¬ 
mences at the village of Kangsir or Kangsar on the Bagha,* and extends as 
far as the village of Darcha or Daree, beyond which itf is overlaid by t|ndoubted 
Silurian rocks. This gneiss on the Bhaga river Dr. Stolickza considers as being 
equivalent to his so-called “ central gneiss.” 

We must return again for a moment to Triloknath, and from thence ascend the 
valley to the north of that place, thereby obtaining another cross section of the 
strata; a short distance up the valley the beds with a north-easterly dip cease, and 
we come on beds with a south-westerly dip; these beds, which consist of slates and 
^dstones, form a regular descending series up to the village of Tingrat, becom¬ 
ing gradually more and more micaceous; near the latter village we come upon 

* By a mistake at line 7 from the top of page 841 of Dr. Stolioaska’s ahove-quoted paper, 
the word Chandra has been snbstituted for Bagha. 
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bands of gneiss in tbe skiites and further up upon massive granitoid gneiss. The 
boundaiy between the Pangi slates and the gneiss > must here be considered 
somewhat arbitrary; it is drawn near the first gneiss band. 

To the south-eastward of Chirpat in the same valley there occurs a large 
irregular mass of granitoid gneiss which extends nearly to the missionary station 
of Kailing, on tiie Bagha river, although it does not anywhere touch that river: 
the exact relations of this mass of gneiss to the Pangi slates is a good deal con¬ 
cealed by permanent ice and snow; it appeared, however, to underlie th pTn , and 
may doubtless be considered as an outlier of the same gneiss found in maaa to 
the north-eastward. 

From the above description it will be apparent that the Pangi slate group 
forms an irregular ellipsoidal mass resting on a basin of gneiss and other meta- 
.morphic rocks. 

We have now traced the same series of gneiss and other metamorphic rocks 
down the Wardwan valley and along the southern side of the greater part of the 
snowy range which separates the vaUey of the Chinab from Zanskar, and we have 
already taken several cross sections in various parts of this range, by which we 
were led to conclude that the same gneiss extended to its summit, between Atfili 
and Zanskar; more to the east we find from Dr. Stoliczka’s notes that on' the 
Chandra, the gneisslc rocks are not more than a few; miles in width and are over¬ 
laid by presumably silurian slates. 

It now remains to consider for a moment the rocks forming this Zanskar (or, 
as Dr. Stoliczka calls it, Baralatse) range, more to the north-west in the Siird 
district. Now, at page 347 of “ Geological Observations in Western Tibet” 
Dr. Stoliczka observes— 

“The metamorphic rocks of the Baralatse range, south of Suroo (Siirti), 
extend to the north of this pla^e with an unchanged mineralogical character up 
to the village Zangra. Here they carry a large proportion of hornblende, and 
overlie admass of gneiss in a dome-shaped bedding. The gneiss, which is, very 
well exposed near the old fort, Ca^o-khar, consists of a great quantiiy of 
white quartz, orthoclaso and muscovite; biotite being rather subordinate. • On 
the northern side it is overlaid by a similar homblendic schist, which gradually 
changes into talcose and chloritic schists, these being themselves followed towards 
the north by micaceous schists. From Sankoo to Saleskoot tough chloritic and 
quartzitic sandstones prevMl, and to the north of the last-named place thev are 
in contact with syenitio rocks.” 

- From this it would appear that the Zanskar (Baralatse) range at this point 
ocmsists of a core of gneiss, overlaid by less altered metamorphic rocks, and the 
latter again by the above-mentioned homblendic rocks, which probably sweep 
round to the north of Sfirfi, and separate the metamorphic rooks from the 
possibly eruptive syenitio rooks to the north. 

, At page 348 of the same Memoir, Dr. Stoliczka, in speaking of the homblendic 
of Ssnkoo, ccmsidera tiiese rooks to be Silurians; at page 351 he again 
tM “the gneiss of the prolonged chain, south of Padam and 

mm m tli® gneiss, only devoid of the albite granite veins.” 

Ini map I have accordingly assumed that the whole of the metamorphic rock 
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'bccrmittg below the horableiiidio gilnriaxua is the eqtuyalent of the ceo^trsl gneiss 
of Daroha at ibs soa^’^eastem end of the range, and the gneiss of Wiardwan; 
the central axis of the range binng pnib gneiss and the outer parts less eozn> 
pletely metamorphosed, precisely as we ha'te found to be the case in the Ghin4b 
district $ this i^ntification will be again referred to. 

• I may also observe that I find from fer. Brew’s notes that the homblendic 
rooks in the neighbourhood of Dras very much resemble some of the Kashmir 
amygdaloids, the* probability being that those of ■ Dras swing round between the 
northern extremity of the Sfird metamorphic rocks and the carboniferous rocks 
of the Zoji-la, to join the amygdaloidal Silurians of Kashmir: it vdll, however, 
r^uire a tour in that direction to settle this point. To the north of the Dras 
sihis^iiym we gather from Dr. Stoliczka that the syenitic rocks belong to mi 
entirely different series from the gneissic rocks of the Zanskar range. 

VI.— Section fkom Kishtwar to Kashmir. 

Betuming once again to Kishtwar, we have to cany a section from thence 
into Kashmir, across the Marbal pass. This line of country has been already 
traversed by Dr. StoUczka, who at page 360 of his often-quoted paper on Western 
Tibet dismisses the subject with the remarks that “to the east of t^e Marbal 
pass only metamorphic rocks have been observed all.the way to Chambaand 
that “some of these altered rooks are probably altered silurians, but there is 
every reason to expect that still older formations may be found in them.” 

The Kishtwar and Kashmir section requires a somewhat fuller examination 
at our hands than the above, as from it alone are we able to connect the slates 
of Kishtwar and Fangi with the slates and amygdaloids of the Panjal series. 

Between Kishtwar and Mogalmaidah the micaceous sandstones and black and 
greenish slates which we have seen W occur at the former place continue; the 
anticlinal axis which runs, a little to the north of Kishtwar is continued near 
the road, and beyond Mogahnaid^ its strike bends upwards to the north. The 
section at and beyond the latter place is somewhat obscured by forest, but it 
appears probable that the middle of this anticlinal is occupied by a ridge of granit¬ 
oid gneiss overlaid by slates; to the south-west of Mogalmaidan, we have an 
ascending series of slates about halfway up. to Khashimarg station; the second 
half of this section being occupied by a descen^ng section of similar rocks, 
which rest on granitoid gneiss at Pipran stationthe latter gneiss seems to be 
continuous with the gneiss which I have described in my paper on ^e Geology of 
the Pir Panjal as underlying the rocks of the Panjal series at Bamhal. In the 
upper half of the slate series between Mogalmaidlm and Khashimarg there occur 
numerous beds of the characteristic Pir Panjal amygdaloids and conglomerate. 

Leaving the gneiss beyond Mogalmaid^ on the Kashmir road, wepaes over 
an ascending eeries of slates and amygdaloids, with bands of conglomerate for 
a' oohsiderable distance; an anticlih^ axis passing through theee rocks near 
Bingpfir; these slates and amygdaloids belong tb the typical Panjal arndas. 

B^on^ Singp^ ■Wb come upon a series, pf greenish slates and sandstones, 
wiUx! a,hox^<east^ly ^p,' in tvhich about six miles to the east ti the iferbal pasSi 
I’ fc^d a considerable number of specimens of atid other «ir- 
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bcmiferons fossils. These rocks are the contmoation of tho carboniferotw serie? 
of Kashmir. They appear to be faulted in between the rocks of the Fanjal 
aeries, from which they are distingnished the absence of the amygdaloids, sc 
characteristio of the latter, by the slates being thin-bedded and banded, in place 
of thick-bedded, by the presence of beds of chert or limestone, and by their cha- 
ractoristio fossils, when the latter oedhr' 

The beds with the north-easterly dip continue along tho road till we get neai 
to the Marbal pass, where we cross obliquely an anticlinal axis in nearly rerticaJ 
carboniferous rocks; the same axis continuing into Kashmir and joining with 
the axis previously noticed as occurring to the south of Nowbug. A small patcli 
of carboniferous limestone occurs to tho south-east of Ail station; and a bed oi 
the same limestone is interstratified witli the slates on the left of the road on the 
eastern side of the Marbal pass. The ridge on which Ail station is placed con¬ 
sists of rocks of the Panjal series, with a north-easterly dip. 

On the Kas hmir side of the Marbal pass the carboniferous rocks contair 
more cherty beds, in which fossils are extremely numerous; near Wankringi 
halting-ground there occurs a tigick band of conglomerate in the same rocks; and 
some of the sandstones are ripple-mai*ked. Below the last-named locality tht 
Panjal rocks, with the same north-easterly dip, bend down to tho southward; the 
Tansan stream forming the boundary between tho two series, as far as the rillagf 
of Wyl, where the carboniferous rocks strike obliquely across the ridge to the 
north-east of that place, beyond which we have already described them in th( 
section from Kashmir to Wardwan. 

The carboniferous rocks to the south of Wyl have a south-westerly dip ; nortl 
of that village the dip is to the north-east; an anticlinal axis continuous witl 
that before noticed near Sagara running along the ridge to the north of Wyl, 

The Panjal rocks to the north-east of tho Tansan river arc composed abnosi 
exclusively of amygdaloids; the carboniferous rocks below Marbal are almosi 
entirely limestones. 

From the above it is evident that we must amend Dr. Stoliczka’s statement 
given at page 360 of his “ Observations in Western Tibet,” that the carboniferoui 
rocks do not extend to the eastward of the Marbal pass (/ e, if the word jiast ii 
used in its normal sense to signify the “ crest ”). The occurrence of limestono ant 
carboniferous fossils six miles to the east is a sufficient proof of this error. 

The slaty and sandy carboniferous rocks of the Marbal pass, abounding ii 
fossils, seem to replace the limestones of the valley of Kashmir, and, as we hav< 
already seen, may probably be considered as the littoral deposits of the basin ii 
which the limestones were laid down. 


VII.— Oenkbal conclusions. 

From a perusal of the facts detailed in the foregoing sections, and fr o m th< 
MctePlrs of Dr. Stoliezka, Mr. Medlicott, and myself ' on the rocks of differeni 
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t |R«c. Oeol, Surv, htdia, Vol. ix. 
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districts in the Himalaja, we may draw the following general conclusions as to 
the older Palssozoio rocks of our present area, viz. :■>- 

That the Plr Panjal range consists of a series of Silurian slates and 
amygdaloids resting on a core of gneiss. 

That the same rocks are continued into Kishtwar, where they rest on the 
gneiss of the Zanskar ridgo, and that they also have the same relations in the 
Wardwan valley. 

That the same rocks extend to the eastward, where they rest on the gneiss of 
the Bhaoladhar range. 

That the same rocks recur on the northern side of Kashmir, where they are 
overlaid by carboniferous and newer rocks. 

That the gneissoid rocks of Sdru are continued down the Wardwan valley, 
extend to Pangi, and are apparently continuous with the “ central” gneiss of the 
Bagha river. 

That the Pangi slates have the same relationship to the gneiss of Pangi and 
Kdld as have the silurian Panjals to the gneiss of Wardwan. 

That the slaty rocks on the northern side pf the Zanskar range have the 
same relation to the gneiss as have those on the south side, and that consequently 
if the gneiss of the two areas be of the same age, the overlying rocks will also bo 
of the same age. * 

Our next point is to consider how these various rock-grOups are to be com 
nected together, and also as to what horizon in the geological series they belong. 

Before proceeding further, it will be well to remind the reader that Dr. 
Stoliezka determined two distinct horizons of gneiss in the Himalaya; one of 
these kinds of gneiss is to be found on the right bank of the Indus in Lad^, 
and since it conformably, underlies carboniferous rocks is supposed to represent 
altered silurian strata. The second kind of gneiss was named by Dr. Stoliezka 
**central gneiss,” and according to that author' “is overlaid by undoubted 
silurian rocks,” though we are not told whether the overlying rocks are con¬ 
formable or unoonformable to the gneiss. This “ central gneiss” was at first sup¬ 
posed to be characterised by being traversed by veins of albite-granite, but as 
might have been supposed, this turned out to be a somewhat local character. It 
is not therefore apparent whothpr the “ central gneiss” was supposed to have been 
gneiss at the time of the deposition of the silurian series or not; if, as I have 
suggested above, the gneiss blocks wHch occur in the Pangi slates were derived 
from the neighbourhood, it is evident that they must have been derived from 
gneissic rooks, which existed as such at the commencement of the deposition of 
the Panjals, and which, if the “ central gneiss” really conformably underlies the 
sUurianB, must be older than the former. 

How, we have already seen that Dr. Stoliezka unhesitatingly recognised the 
gneiss of Darcha as being “central gneiss,” and also that he conjectured that the 
gneissic rooks of Sdrd belonged to the same group, and it is quite clear that the 
latter underlie conformably the slate series, which we presume to be of silurian 
age; if this identification be valid, the “ central gneiss” must also underlie the 
Silurians conformably. 


* Qeolog^cid Observations in Western Tibet, p. 841. 
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Again, if tlus hypothesis bo correct, iho'“ central gneiss’* 'vrUl be the eqaivalent 
of some part of the gneissic series of the northern flanks of the Zanskar range, 
thongh it is, of oonrse, quite possible that in those places where there is a transi¬ 
tion from slate to gneiss that gneissose beds in one place may correspond to 
slaiy^ bods in another. 

On the other hand, the “ central gneiss” is supposed to be the oldest known 
rook in the Indian Himalayas, and if we consider that this gneiss is the same as 
« the gneiss wltioh underlies conformably the siiurian slate series, we should be 
driven to the conclusion that the gneiss from which the pebbles in the Pangi 
slates are derivjsd was older than the ” central gneiss.” 

The latter consideration would lead us to tho conclusion that the “central 
gneiss” must be (instinct from the gneiss underlying the Kashmir Silurians, and 
that there is a break between the two, the Darcha gneiss really being unconform- 
ahle to the overlying silunans, and a great portion of the gneiss of the Zanskar 
range being unconformable to the gneiss which underlies and alternates with the 
slate series, and being contemporaneous with the central gneiss. 1 cannot, however, 
say positively which of these two hypotheses is the correct one; and accordingly 
all the gneiss in our area has been colored of the same shade. 

It seems evident that the gneiss which underlies the Pir Panjal slates is 
the same as that whicl^undoi lies tho slates of Kishtwar and the Wardwon, and 
also that which underlies the Pangi slates on tho north of the Botang pass, though 
we cannot say tho same with regard to the gneiss of Darcha. 

The gneiss of the Dhaoladhar, if we may judge from its abrupt termination 
to the north-west, may be the equivalent of the “ central gneiss” of Darcha, 
although in strike it corresponds more nearly with that of the PanjtJ range. 

If it should turn out that the central gneiss be older than the ti^ra-silurian or 
Cambrian gneiss, it will be necessary that the centre of the mass of rooks forming 
the Zanskar range should he colored of a different tint from the gneiss of the 
rest of the {pap, with the exception probably of the granitic mass at Eiailing and 
that of the Dhaoladhar range. Only an arbitrary boundary could, however, in any 
case be attempted. * 

It seems, therefore, to bo apparent that all the gneiss in the area under dis¬ 
cussion is older than the great mass of rocks of the siiurian period (with tho 
possible exception of a small mass in the Lower Sind valley), and that in certain 
instances there is a passage ,£rom the conformably overlying slates to the nnder- 
lyiog gneiss, in which case the gneiss generally may be called Camlsuan.* Fur¬ 
ther, ^ere is evidence of the existence of another kind of gneiss, which existed 
as such at the siiurian period; this gneiss occurs probably in the Zanskar range, 
but whether or no it is the same as the “central gneiss” we are at present 
apahle to say. 

With regard to the overlying rocks, wo have seen that the Panjal series is 
w^OHoarbo^srous, and we may therefore consider them (in the absence of any 


* tlib » overlaid by a great tUcskoeas of gUtes, which are eoaaidered as 

oonfcanuible gneisa bting always below mis thicknesa'is called for the sake dis- 
PPiCWabikilljit though it may, of course, be occasionally m. pari etlurian, or, on the other 
iftd tiBs tlatM tans sometimes be Gamlttiaai. 
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fossil eiriden^e) as being ailuriam $ we hawe traced the same rooks hito the Ward* 
tffas* -asd- also' into the Kishtwar ooxixitiy, a&d it is probably the same slate series 
which Qvm’lies the gneiss of the Dhaoladhiia'. 

With regard to the slates and limestones of Pangi, we find that they rest upon 
gneissic rooks in the Kilar district^ which gneissic rocks are almost oertainly 
the same as those of the Fir Fanjal, which, as we have seen, underlie conformably 
the Silurian slate series; it is therefore probable that the Fangi series is also of 
siluri&n age. If, as we have suggested, the Darcha gneiss is older than the Kilar 
gneiss, thera will be unconformability in the junction of the slate and gneiss in 
the one area, and conformability in the other, which would also lead to the in¬ 
ference that the Cambrian gneiss is totally unrepresented at Darcha, unless some 
of the lower slates be its equivalent. 

The Fangi slates were considered by Dr. Stoliczka, to be in all probability the 
equivalents of the Silurians of Lahdl which “ overlie’^ the “ central gneissthe 
Silurians of Lahtil are continuous with those of the Fadam valley, which, as far 
as I can gather, overlie Cambrian gneiss on the, northern side of the Zanslmr 
range, exactly as do the Pangi jslates on the southern side. Alt^iough the ab¬ 
sence of fossils from the latter group, as far as we know at present, may be consi¬ 
dered by some as leaving the question open to doubt, the probability as to their 
Silurian age is to my mind very strong indeed. 

We have seen that the valley of Kashniir is bounded generally by interatrati- 
fied trap and silurian slates, interrupted along the axis and to the north-west by 
carboniferous limestone, and more massive trappoid rocto; at the north-western 
end of the valley we have seen conclusively that the carboniferous rocks occupy a 
synclinal in the sdurians and it is probable that they have the same relations at 
^e Marbal pass to the south-east. This would lead us to infer that the axis of 
the valley of Kashmir lies along a synclinal; the normal relations of the 
rocks having, however, in several places, been much disturbed. 

If we admit the foregoing references, the following table will approximately 
represent Ihe chronological succession of the palmozoic strata in Die area under 
consideration, as far as we are at present able to classify them 


Slate* of Marbal pnBs ... ... ... ...^k 

Limestoaes of Iglamabid and Manasbal; slatea and limestoneg of vCarboniferotiB. 
Eishmak&ui and Lidar valley ... ... 


Slates of Lahlil 

Slates and limestones of Pangi ... 
Slates of 'Kishtwar 

Slates and trsppoid rocks of Pir Panjal 
Trappoid rocks of Kashmir ... 


.. VKdarkm. 


.. / 


Oneiss of Pfr Panjal 

Upper gneiss of Wardwan apd Zanskar range 
K6hi gii^iu ••• M« 

Oentoal.gneiw of Darpha.. 

tiower gneiss of Wardwan and Zanskar rapgp 

Uliaohidhar gneiss ... ... ... 


... V Cambrian. 

ss*’^ 


• tk 

sv« 
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I miut nov ft few words as to certain relationships of some Himalayan 
nookogTonps, which Were suggested by Dr. StoHczka, at page 141 of his “ Memoir 
on the Rocks of the North-Western Himalaya.” 

It is there stated that the ifj/ro.Blini sandstones and Simla slates probably 
correspond with part of the Bhabeh group; if we refer to page 341 of the “ Ob¬ 
servations in Western Tibet” we find that the Labdl Silurians are also supposed 
to correspond with the Bhabeh group. The group of Silurians in tke above table 
may therefore also be probably referred to the Bhabeh group, with which they 
agree in overlying gneiss. 

Referring again to page 141 of the “North-Western Himalaya,” we find that 
the Blini group is conjecturally correlated with the Muth group; the one overlying 
the infrct-BJini (Simla slates) and the other the Bhabeh group. 

In the same memoir (page 141) apart at least of the m/ra-Krol group is conjec¬ 
tured to be the representative of the Kuling or carboniferous series, while the 
overlying Krol limestone is likewise conjecturally correlated with the Lilang or 
triassic series. 

With the two latter correlatioT^ I may say at once that I cannot agree, and for 
the following reasons: firstly, I have already stated at page 161 of my “ Memoir 
on the Geology of the Pfr Panjal,” my opinion that on account of their com¬ 
position, position and relation to the older rocks, tlie Krol and Kiol groups are 
probably equivalent; secondly, the Kiol group occurs at the top of the silurian 
mcks (the series being inverted) precisely in the same manner as do the carboni¬ 
ferous rocks to the north of K^hmir; thirdly, the Kiol group agrees precisely 
in composition with the carboniferous rocks of the north of Kashmir: both groups 
consisting of massive blue limestone, polychroic slates and sandstones ; fourthly, 
the rocks of the Kiol group are quite unlike the light-blue banded limestones, 
dolomites, and slates of the north of Kashmir; fifthly, no limestone occurs 
in the silurian rocks of Kashmir; there is, therefore, a fair presumption tliat the 
Kiol group dftes not belong to that period, while if we refer it to the triassic 
period, we have no rocks to represent the carboniferous period. 

It is, I think, therefore extremely probable that the Kiol group may bo of 
carboniferous age. This being so, and assuming the identity of the Krol with the 
Kiol group, the former also (and probably the infra-Kxol group) will be of 
oorboi^erous age. 

It may be well here to mention that in my above-quoted paper I considered 
the Kiol group as being probably partly of upper silurian and partly of carboni¬ 
ferous age; I was led to this inference from the fact, that in many parts of the 
valley of Kashmir itself the junction between the silurian rocks of the Pir Panjal 
and the carboniferous series is often a faulted one, and I was led from this to think 
that there‘was a break between the two which was filled by the lower Kiol beds; 
oiher sectionB, however, to the north of Elashmir, have shown the carboniferous 
Hmestones and elates resting conformably on the silurian Panjals, and have shown, 
0 I have iftid, ihat the Kashmir Silurians contain absolutely no lix&estone.' 



of above-quoted paper, tbe Kiol series is compared to tbe Knling 
jl a^trslegioal oomposition; the latter group is there bj an accident stated to be 
l^taW of earboniferooB age ) tbe aimilarity in composition of the two series adds 
lltilltloe to tbe probaidtity of the carboulferoos age of tbe former; in lina 14 of page 
atnae nmaait tbe word ZUmg sbovld be subatitoted for Kuhne, 
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The assumption of the carboniferous age of the Kiol group leads to^anether 
modification of the riews expressed in mj previous memoir. It Was there 
suggested that the great limestone inliers of the Jamfi hills were the equivalent 
of the carboniferous limestone of Elashmir, and were consequently distim^ from 
the Kiol and Krol groups. 

I now, however, think it probable that the three groups belong to the same 
period ; the greater prevalence of pure massive limestone in the Jamd hills 
than along the foot of the Pir Panjal is not greater than in the carboniferous rooks 
of the valley of Kashmir, over those of Eishmakam ; while in one portion of 
the Kiol series, to.tho north of Pdnch, the strata are almost entirely limestone. 

The above propositions being accepted, it will be evident that the Blini series 
is represented in the upper part of the Panjal series, below the Kiol group. 

According to the above views, the following table will represent the equi¬ 
valent rock-groups in the Simla and Kashmir Himalaya. I wish it, however, 
to be most distinctly understood that, although the relationships wier se of the 
various rock-groups in the two areas are, with a few exceptions, pretty accurately 
determined, yet that the correlations of those qi one area witlf those of the other 
can only be viewed in the light of a probable hypothesis, and not as a fixed feet. 

*' Approximate classification of roch-gronps in the Western Himaiagas, 

Kashmiu Tebbiiobibb aku LAiiifn East or Eashmib. * Aob. 


(Sandstones and slates of Zoji-la and*^ 

O "I -5 / 


Panjtarni. 

^Upper limestones and dolomites of 
< Amrnath, Sunamarg, Manasbal and 
C Dras river. 


> Lilang series. 


' Rliastic and triaa. 


Limestones of West Eashroir. x 
Blue limeetones of Manaabal. j Ealing seriea. 

Limestonea and slates of Mnrball 
pass, Lidar and Upper Sind valleys, r 
Kiol series (?). I Krol limestone (?). 

Great limestone of Jamu bills (?): ) t^a-Erol group (F). 

Upper Panjal slates, shales and trap—\ Math series. 

3 Blini I 


yCarbonif..Taas. 


poid rocks. 

Trappoid rocks of Wnlar lake. 


' Blini series. 


• • 


Lower Panjal slates s lower slates^ 
and trappoid roeka of Kashmir. ( Bhaheh series. 

Slates and limestones of Pang; lin^ra-Bliniior Simla slates | 
Lnhdl slates. J 

Gneiss of Pfr Pat\jal. ^ 

Upper gneiss of Wardwan and 
Zanskar range. 

Edld gneiss. 


‘Upper silui-inn. 


bower Silurian and Cam* 
hriun(p). 


‘Cambrian. 


C«)tral gneiss of Darpha. ^ 
Lowep gneiss of Waitlwan and] 
Znnskar range, 

.Dbnobtdbar gneiss. 


Gneiss of Chornmnntain ( bttt ewrtt 

Sgo not detprinfaed. 
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' be set^ ibsit in this rough and approximate table a gap oocnrs in the 

seoond column between the lower slates and the “central gneiss,” which cannot 
be filled up until the relations of the two in the matter of oonformiiy or uncon¬ 
formity are settled; if they are unconformable, and the “ central gneiss ” is 
older than the Pir Panjal gneiss, it may then not be improbable that some part 
of the Simla slates may be the equivalent of the Pir Panjal gneiss. 

Since the above was written I have seen the able paper of Colonel McMahon 
on the Simla Himalayas,* The author is there of opinion that the Simla slates 
and other non-crystalline series are certainly newer than the crystalline series; he 
also thinks tliat the hypothesis of inversion will not explain the case, but that 
there was an original unconformity between the two series; the slates having 
been deposited on a denuded surface of gneiss. In the Pir Panjal and in Pangi, 
I think the latter explanation cannot bo adopted, as there is a passage between 
the crystalline and non-crystalline series. If original unconformity exists in' 
the Sinaia region, it would tend to confirm my suggestion that there exists gneiss 
belonging to two periods in these regions; the Simla or “ central” gneiss being 
older and unconformable to the dilates, while the gneiss of the Pir Panjal is con¬ 
formable to the slates, and has been metamorphosed out cf their lower beds, and 
may consequently be in part the equivalent of the lower Simla slates. 

It will require andther season’s work to trace the relations of the triassio 
rocks of the Zoji-la to the gneiss of Siirii and the Zanskar range, and also, as 
I haye previously said, to trace the former rocks in tlio oj)posite dircction'into the 
Tilail or Kishenganga valley. 


Notices of Siwalik Mammals, by E. Lydekker, B.A., Geological Swvey of India. 

The Indian Museum has again been enriched by a large collection of verte¬ 
brate fossil remains obtained from the Siwalik series of Sind and the Punjab, 
by Messrs. Blanford, Pedden, and Theobald, and their native assistants. Many 
of these fossils are, of course, merely duplicates of previously acquired specimens, 
while others belong either to new genera or species, or illustrate more fully other 
species whose existence has hitherto been only slightly indicated to us by the 
evidence of a few fragments of bone, or isolated teeth. 

In the present paper I shaJl,shortly notice a donsiderable number of the more 
interesting of these specimens, reserving for a future opportunity the figuring, 
and more detailed description, of the specimens, in the hope that I may then have 
still more materials to work upon. 

Before proceeding further, it may be well to notice certain conclusions which I 
have lately arrived at respecting the distribution in time of some of the fossils. 

It may, I think, be now stated with considerable probability, that, as I have 
hinted before, the mammaliferqus beds of Sind belong to a somewhat lower 
hoTheon than that which yields the majority of the fossils in other areas,. These 
mamipaliferous Sind beds (Manchhar) overlie,the Gaj beds, which seem to be 
Mioeene, and cannot therefore be much older than the lower p lioc e ne, or 


* Rcc. Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. X, p. 204. 
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tbe very highest of the miocenc. Their maramaiiati fauna is nearest to that of 
the niiocene of Europe, and does not contain, as far }i« we know, any of tlie 
modem forms which occur in the SiwalikI? of the Punjttb,-which may probaldy 
be considered to be higher up in the older pliocene. The occurrence of a large 
number of mammalian genera which arc confined to the luioceno in Europe, 
in the pliocene of India, is paralleled by what occurs according t,o Professoi' 
Marsh in North America, where European mioccne mammals occur in the older 
pliocene.* 

The mammalian tertiary fauna of Sind is characterized inosi (‘specially by 
the presence of great numbers of both bunodont and selcnodont ])ig-like animals, 
the majority of which are, however, unfortunately only known to us (wltli the 
exception of those genera which also occur in Europe) by isolated toctli. 

These same ISiwalik or Manchbar beds also contain the; remains of J)i'w)tlivri,iiiii 
in considerable abundance; in India this genus is elsewhere known onl,y from 
Kach, Kushalghar, and Perim Island, from beds which are probably low in tlu* 
Siwalik series. In the Sind area MaModoii and 11 ij'^iotheriwn are common, and 
two teeth of the mioceno genus Amphlruou have also been found theio. 

Of the modern and existing genei-a liliulefiliits, E<]vus, Bos, Ihtfalns, Coprn, 


and Ilipiioiioiaoim, which are so 


characU;ristic of the ty})ical upper Siwaliks, J am 


not aware that any remains have bemi obluinctl iVoan the Manchliar beds. The 
only two living genera of MammalvS of which we hiive (ikar evidmice as occurring 
in IJiesc beds are Rhinor,eras and Bus, h<ilh of which Iulvi; e.vLskid since Ihe miot.-ono 


o{>()ch. 

Erom tJie still older marine (liij bods, Mr. Keddtsn hns this year obtained fi. 
part of a skull and tbive upju'r molars «d' Jilu'iiorrros sinilensis; the specimen 
was obtained at a considerable distance below the IVlaiicbhar horizon, bid^ its 
precise position, Mr. Eedden tells nu', could not be de1irje<l, owing to the irregu¬ 
larity of the tliickiiess of the beds in diflcrejit localities and the absence ol 
tile Manchhars at this spot. This Rltiiiocenis is thus proved to have been one ol 
the earliest of the Siwalik Mammals, having lived in the (ta'j period. * 

In the Siwaliks of the Punjab Mr. '^riieohald sc'e.ms to liave jiroved pretty 
clearly from the sections sent down with the ’ffthslls, that in this region the 
greater number of extinct genera do <»ceur in tla; Iow(t Ijed.s of the series, while 
ihe greater number of living genera occur higher up; this idea cantioi, however, 
he thoroughly woiked out, owing to the fact that the fossils occurring in one bed 
are washed out and mingled with those from another. T imagine that this 
confusion is especially the case with the very few fossils wdiich occur below 
the great fossiliferous zone, as they are generally picked up by native collectors and 
mixed with those from other zones. The lower beds, like those of Nurpur and 
Kushalghar from which Amphictfon and Dhioilicn ttw have been obtained, are 
very probably the equivalents of the Manchhars. 

Hitherto all, or nearly all, the Siwalik fossils seem tx> have been found as 
isolated bones; during the past season, how^ever, Mr. Theobald has discovered a 
bed at Niki in the Punjab, wlicrCj^a viust number of associated bones of many 


* Address to American Science Instiliil>ioii, Ncw-lliiven, 1877, p. 34. 
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epecies are found mixed pell-mell together; and which probably indioateB an old 
quicksand in which the Siwalik animals were engulphed. 

From this deposit I hope that many valuable specimens will yet be 
obtained, which will throw more light on the affinity of some of the less 
known Siwalik animals than can be obtained from the study of a few isolated 
bones or teeth. The bed has already yielded many specimens, among which 1 
may notice the complete cranium of a gigantic pig, part of the cranium with 
milk dentition of the new trilophodont Mastodon and several associated sets 
of foot bones. Among the latter is a nearly perfect foot of Hippotherimn, which 
shews us that the Asiatic species of the genus had precisely the same conforma¬ 
tion as the European forms. 

I will now mention the most important and interesting of the specimens 
obtained during the past year; in the course of these notices I shall have to 
mention several re-determinations of previously noticed specimens; these re-deter¬ 
minations have either become necessary owing to the discovery of more perfect 
specimens or owing to the errors of previous determinations. 

These re-determinations, though of course to be regretted, are almost unavoid¬ 
able in determining such isolated specimens as are the majority of the fossils from 
the SiwaJiks, and are also made more frequent in the present instance, owing to the 
extremely unsatisfactory state of the previous literature referring to Siwalik 
Mammalia. 

1 may also here mention that Mr. Theobald has collected several bones of 
Siwalik Birds, and a considerable number of the remains of fteptiles; these, 
however, will not be further noticed at present, as I have not yet had an oppor¬ 
tunity of studying those in any detail. 

PRIMATES. 

Genus: Macacos. 

• 

Remains of quadrumanous Mammals have been long known from the Siwaliks, 
and indeed the specimens obtained from those rocks were the first known fossils 
belonging to the order. These remains, however, are of extremely rare occur¬ 
rence, the known specimens only numbering some five or six; up to the present 
time, no specimens of the remains of this order have been obtained among the 
many hundreds of specimens which Mr. Theobald has forwarded from the Siwaliks 
of the Punjab to the Indian Museum. In December last, however, two 
specimens of the upper jaw of a small monkey were received at the Indian 
Museum from Mr. Theobald, which had been obtained from the Siwaliks of the 
village of Asnot, in the Punjab, and which form the subject of the present notice. 

Before describing the new specimens, it may be well to consider for a moment 
the remains of Monkeys which have been previously obtained from the Siwaliks; 
the memoirs on the speoknens will be found collected in the first volume of ^ the 
Palsao&tological Memoirs,” accompanied by a plate. 

I'he first specimen discovered was a part the right maxi Ha. with the molar 
setkiA lac^peaking of the specimen the discoverers (Messrs. Baker and Durand) 
oteemng; ” This circumstance and the differences before pointed out, 
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dearly separate the fossil from the species belonging to the genera OymeephnUts or 
SemnopUKecus "—(“ Palnsontological Memoirs,” Vol. I, p. 299.) The authors seem 
here clearly to have considered that the species could not belong to SennmpitJiecm, 
and not to hare assigned it to any genus. The next notice of the specimen occurs 
at page 7 of Professor Owen’s “ British Fossil Mammals and Birds,” where the 
following passage occurs: “All these remains were entirely fossilised, and they 
satisfactorily confirmed the conclusions of Lieutenants Baker and Durand, that a 
large species of 8enmopit?iecm had co-existed with the Sivatheritm. and the HippopO‘ 
tamus*’ Now, as we have seen, the authors in question, if I understand them 
aright, expressly stated the distinctness, in their opinion, of the species from 
Semnopithecfiis. 

Apparently from this statement of Prof. Owen, H. von Meyer in the “ Index 
'PalsBontologicus” (Nomenclature, Vol. II, p. 1133) refers to this specimen un¬ 
hesitatingly under the genus SemnopithecuSy and there gives it the name of 
S. siMimalayanus. 

In his “ Osteographie” (Primates, p. 60) M. de Blainville refers to the speci¬ 
men, and thinks (if indeed it belong to a Monkey at all) that it is more nearly 
allied to Macacm, and, above all, to Gynoeephalus, from both of which genera the 
original describers thought that it was generically distinct, although they observe 
that “ were it not for the size of the canine and the fifth molar, it presents some 
resemblance to the genus MmacMs.” 

From the above it seems to be clear that the specimen in question has no 
right to the generic title of Se^nnopithecvfi, though I do not mean to say that it 
may not belong to it. When the specimen is alluded to under that name, it must 
be distinctly understood that this is only done as a matter of convenience, and 
because it has so frequently been referred to under that name. 

The next specimen was an astragalus discovered and described by Messrs. 
Falconer and CS'Htley, who remark (“ PalsBontological Memoirs,” Vol. I, p. 300) : 
“ It (the specimen) corresponds exactly in size with the astragalus of the Eemnopi- 
tliecus eniellus;" and again: “This astragalus, in conjunction with Messrs. Baker 
and Durand’s specimen, satisfied us of the existence of at least two distinct fossil 
Quadrimuina in the Siwalik hills.” 

In the same Memoir these authors also treat of two other specimens which 
were, both fragments of lower jaws containing teeth; one of these jaws was 
larger than that of 8. eniellus, and belonged, according to Falconer, to 
“ a species of snmller size than the animal to which the specimen described by 
Messrs. Baker and Durand ” belonged; there is no direct statement of the genus of 
the specimen, though I infer that the authors inclined to think it belonged to 
SeTtmopiihecus. It appears to me to be not improbable that this specimen and the 
above-mentioned Astragalus may have belonged to the same specie. 

The other specimen of a lower jaw belonged to an animal intermediate in 
size between Semmopithems enielhis and Macacm rhesus; this specimen the authors 
thought probably belonged to the genus Macacm (PUheem) ; an additional 
specimen of the lower jaw of. the saSne species was also obtained. 

There are ikerefore three Siwalik species of Monkeys known &om ike evidence 
of molar teeth, etz., a large species specifically named suihimalayaims, and which 
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is often noticed as a SemmpitkeCHtt, an intermediate species probably belonging 
In that genus; and a small species probably belonging to Macaem. There seems 
also to be evidence of another species known from a single upper canine, but this 
does not concern us at present. 

We may now return to Mr. Theobald’s specimens; the first of these consists 
of a portion of the right maxilla, containing the three true molars and the 
alveoli of the two premolars; the tAVo first molars are slightly touched by 
wear, while tliie last (“ Avisdom tooth ”) is still in germ, being very late in its time 
of protrusion. The crowns of the teeth aie oblong in shape, and bear on their 
luasticating surfaces four cones placed at the angles of this surfacx!; at either end 
there is a slight transverse talon-ridge. The first molar is smaller than the 
second, and the third nearly equals the fii-st, and is somewhat narrowed 
posteriorly. 

The second specimen is an almost similar portion of the left maxilla of a 
somewhat older, though similarly sized, animal; it shews the anterior root of the 
zygomatic arch, the last true molar, and the alveoli and fangs of the last pre- 
molar and two first mola.rs; each of the.se tc(;th was inserted by three fangs. 
The last tooth of this specimen is e-xactly like tho same tooth of the previous 
specimen, and shews that both specimens belonged to the same species. Tho 
anterior root of the zygoma is placed immediately above the interval between the 
alveoli of the first and second molars. Tn the following table the dimensions of 
tho first of Mr. Theobald's specimens are given in the first column (a), the 
corresponding dimcn.sions of Mkoickh (Jitunus) r/ie-w.s'in the second column (h), 
and those of Semm^j'Uhrciis enk'llos in the third column («):— 


Length of three molars 
„ first molar 
Width of „ „ 

Jjongth of seeonii „ 
^^idth of „ „ 

Length of third „ 
Width of „ 


a . 

0 . 

e . 

0 75 

0S6 

10 

0 2 G 

0-29 

0 33 

0'23 

0'28 

0-30 

0-29 

O'Sf 

035 

0-28 

QUO 

0-36 

0-26 

0-29 

0-35 

0-23 

0-28 

0-35 


We have now to consider the question of the genus of the fossil specimens, 
which we shall find a by no moans easy problem, as the teeth of allied genera of 
Monkeys are so cxees.sively alike one another. Firstly, we may say that, from 
their squared crowns, the teeth in question do not belong to the genus Hylobates, 
ip which the molars have rounded angles ; secondly, that they do not belong to 
PynooepJialus, on account of their small size, and from the last molar being nar¬ 
rowed posteriorly, whereas it is of equal width throughout in the latter genus; 
thirdly, that they do not belong to the genus Mesopitheeus * from the upper 
zniocene of Attica., since the penultimate upper molar of that genus has an ac¬ 
cessory tubercle on its external surface, which is wanting in Mr. Theobald’s speci- 
mesia i Bio-d, fourthly, thai. they re.semble the teetb of Oereopitheem, SenmopUhecus, 
3faea(^ (including sub-genera) so closely that they must belong to one of 


gen^. 



Gaodrj: “ Auimaux Fossiles de I’Attiqiie,” pi, I, .figs. 6, 7. 
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The next quefttion, therefore, is to find some characttT wiiioli «listiDguishe8 the 
molars of the three last-named genera. Now, if wo tiira to page 442 of Owen’s 
“ Odontography,” we shall find that in treating of the molars of the mandrils, the 
author observes Idiat the true molars “ progres.sively increase in size fi’om the first 
to the third;” and on the next page, that “the smaller Baboons, of the genus 
Macacus, repeat on a smaller scale the dental characters of the mandrils.” Now, 
with all due deference to the author of tlie valuable work under notice, it does not 
appear to me that the characters given above are always charactei'istic of the genus 
Maracus, because if we refer to the table of measurements given alx)ve (and 
several specimens have been compared), we shall find that in M. rliesm the first 
molar is smaller than the second, which agr-ces with J^rofessor Owen’s state¬ 
ment, hut that the third is smaller than the second, which does not. 

In treating of Herimopitficnm, Profcssoi- Owen remarks on page 44:^ that 
“ the first molar is equal to the second.” Now, in the table given above, it will be 
seen that in 8. entdlm the first molar is smaller than the second; and in the 
figured specimen of the duiiiition of this genus given in figun*, 5, plate 11(5, of the 
“ Odontography, ” the first molar is also somewhat smaller than the second. 

Thcisc chariiciers do not, tlicrofore, scorn to be of any great value sus affording 
means of distinguishing between the genera in question. 

It does, how'over, iqijieai- that in 8(ifniiofHf,hccnii there is a tendency for the 
molars to be of more equal size than in Moairns, in which the first is always 
small and the second large; fhiis in 8. jihuyrei and 8. siiiiuLOisis the first and 
second molars are of equal leuglli; wliiU* in 8. vHtellus and 8. cpphaloplerm the 
second and third ai’o of equal length, and the first, slightly smaller. T httve seen 
no instance in the genus Heoniopithccus in which in the same jaw the first mola.)- 
is smaller than the second, and the second birger than the third. 

In the genus CerminVierm there appears to bo great equality in the size of the 
upper molai-s; thus in V. sahwaa the three are oF equal length; in C, phdo the 
two firat are equal, and the third slightly smaller; and indeed in all the specimens 
that I have seen the two first arc of equal length. 

It is therefore apparent that the fo.s.sil specimen,s cannot belong to Cercopithe- 
cm; and it is also a,pparent that in the relative length of the molars they 
do not agree with any species of 8ei)inopiViecnx, but that they do agree with 
Macacus rhamH; the*evidence then so far is, that the fossils belong to the latter 
genus. 

Now, wdth regard to the form of the tooth : in Samnopithecun and Maeaem, 
the two first upper molars appear to me to be absolutely indistinguishable in the 
two genera: the last molar of Macacus, however, has the posterior talon-ridge 
forming a complete semicircle, which connects the two posterior cones of fbia 
tooth; in the corresponding tooth of Bemnopithecus, on the other hand, tbia talon- 
ridge starts from the postero-intemal cone, and curves upwards and outwards, to 
the base of the outer side of the crown, its curve forming only a quarter in place 
of half a circle, and not being connected with the outer cone at all. The 
last molars of the fossil specimen8?*agree with the last molar of Macacus- in this 
respect, and there seems, therefore, to be no doubt from this and the previous evi¬ 
dence that the siiecimens really belong to that genus. 
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Next, with regard to the question of species: the teeth are smaller than those 
of M. silmm, M. rhesm, and M. radiaJtus, and judging from the relative size of 
M. radiatiis and M. pelops, the teeth of the latter would also be larger than those 
of the present specimens; again, in M. rhesus and in all other living species of the 
genus which I have seen, the anterior root of the zygoma is placed always behind 
the interv ul between the first and second molars, whereas in the fossil specimens, 
this root s exactly over this interval. 

I have not oeen able to compare the fossil specimens with the teeth of other 
living species of Maccteus; but as the former differ from the Indian species of 
the genus, and as all known Siwalik species of Mammals are extinct, the presump¬ 
tion is that the present specimens also belong to an extinct species. 

Turning now to the fossil species of Macams, we find that the following have 
been described; the small lower jaws described by Falconer from the Siwaliks 
and referred to above; a lower jaw from the London clay described by Professor 
Owen under the name of Macacus eocenus ; ^ a portion of an upper jaw from 
the newer pliocene of Grays described by Professor Owen as M, pliocemis ; * 
and a loww jaw from the pliocene of Montpellier described by Professor Geiwais 
under the name of M. prisms.^ 

The small lower jaws from the Siwaliks described by Falconer belonged to an 
animal larger than M. rhe^s, while Mr. Theobald’s specimens belonged to an 
animal smaller than M. rhesus; now, since Falconer obtained two specimens of 
the lower jaw which agreed exactly in size, and since Mr. Theobald has also 
obtained two specimens of the smaller upper jaw, which also agree exactly in size, 
it seems to be probable that the latter belong to a different species from the for¬ 
mer. The jaw on which Macacus eocenns of Owen was founded has been sub¬ 
sequently referred to Hyracotherium.* 

Both M. pliocmus and M. priscus are too large to have belonged to so small an 
animal as that to which Mr. Theobald’s specimens belonged. 

It is ^erefore clear that the latter teeth do not belong to any named fossil 
species, and there is every probability that they do not belong to any living 
species: this being so, I shall propose to call the species M. sivalensis. 

PROBOSCIDIA. 

Genus: Mastodon. 

1 have already said in the Introduction that an adolescent cranium of the new 
Siwalik Trilophodont Mastodon ^ has been found in the Potwar; this cranium 
contains the two last upper milk-molars and the first true molar; a detached second 
upper true molar of the same species has also been obtained from the Si-waliks; 
and several detached teeth from Sind. These specimens appear to prove the 
sqramfic distinctness of Mastodon falconeri. 


Fom. Msm. and Birds, p. 1. . * Zsologie et FalAmtolope Fran^ataes, p. 11. 

p> zlvi. * Nicholson’s Palasoatology, p. 466. 

* Rec. Geol. Suit, India, Vol. X, p. 83. 
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Mastodon perimensis, Falc. 

This species of Indian Mastodon has hitherto only been known from the mam- 
xnaliferous beds of Perim Island in the Gulf of Cambay.' Among the specimens 
of Mastodjon teeth in Mr. Theobald’s Siwalik collection from the Punj&b there is 
one complete lower jaw, and several detached molars which must be referred to this 
species and which prove its range into that region. The molars of M. pervmensis 
are at once distinguished from those of M. laiidens by the transverse valleys being 
greatly blocked by tubercles, by the ridges being higher, and by there being a 
slight alternation in the arrangement of the inner and outer columns of the latter, 
The same teeth are distinguished from those of M. sivalensis by the number of 
ridges being less, and by the ridges being less alternately disposed, and the 
valleys being in consequence more nearly transverse. Among Mr. Theobald’s 
specimens are a first and a second upper true molar which are more complete than 
any specimens represented in the “ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensisof one of these 
specimens I shall hope to give a figure on a future occasion. 

Some fragmentary Mastodon molars from Sind collected by Mr. Blanford, 
belong, I think, to this species. 

The lower jaw belonged to a completely adult animal, and contains the two 
ultimate molars; the firet of these teeth is imperfect; the second is, however, com¬ 
plete, and contains five transvcj'se ridges and a talon, according to the normal 
tetralophodont formula. 

This jaw agrees with the lower jaws of other Mastodons and differs from those 
of elephants, in that the summit of the coronoid process extends upwards as high 
as the condyle; the coronoid and condyle are, however, more closely approximated 
than in other species of the genus. The inferior and posterior borders of the 
jaw are nearly at right angles to each other, the angle being rounded off. 

The symphysis of the mandible is produced into an elongated spout, extend¬ 
ing more than a foot in advance of the first molar; the symphysis is three 
inches longer than the last molar. This specimen docs not exhibit anjf ti*aces of 
incisors; but anotlicr specimen of the symphysis of the same species, also col¬ 
lected by Mr. Theobald, shews a small cavity on the left side of the extremity, 
which is quite likely to be a semi-obliterated dental alveolus. It is therefore 
quite possible that this species with a spatixlate mandible may have been furnished 
with incisors, which were shed before the animal became adult. If this be so, 
the species would agree in character with the European Mastodon longirostrisy 
which also has a spatulate mandible and lower incisore. 

The most important measurements of this specimen are as follows 

Length from hinder border of last molar to distal extremity of symphysis . 29*0 

„ „ anterior border of penultimate molar to „ „ . 18*5 

„ of last molar . . , . . . . . 10*7 

Interval between condyle and coronoid process .... 6*0 

Mastodon laiidens. 

In thut species, I have lately discovered that the last milk-molar 'of the upper 
jaw was displaced vertically by a simpler premolar, which was not previously 


^ Falconer’s I’alseontologicHl Memoirs, Vol. II, p. IS. 
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known to Lave been the case. The specimen from which this interesting dis¬ 
covery was made consists of a portion of a loft maxilla contaiuing a single tooth 
in use which carries four ridges and which measures inches in length. 
Above the base of this tooth the broken jaw shows a complete germ of a pre- 
molar, which I have removed from its matrix: the gei'm is oval in shape, and 
carries only two ridges, and fore-and-aft talons. Since the larger tooth is situated 
below a promolar, it is clear that the former is a milk-molar, and since it carries 
four ridges, that it is the last or third tooth of that series. 1 cannot, of course^ 
say whether the penultimate milk-molar of M. latidens was succeeded by a pre- 
molar, but not unprobably such was also the case. 

Genus: STEQonoii. 

Slcjjodon clifiii. 

This species was originally named upon the evidence of teetlf obtained solely 
from Ava and JJumia, and I cannot find more than one recoi‘ded instance of 
its having teen obtaijiod beyond those Countries. This instance occurs in the 
catalogue of the fossil verlebrata of the Asiatic Society of Ilengal,' where a. 
portion of a mandible of 8. cl if Hi (No. is statetl to have teen obtained from the 
Siwaliks. In the table of the sjiecies of Masfndou and Elephant given on page 14 
of the second volume of the “ Palteontologic.-il Memoirs,” the distribution of this 
species, like that of M'tdodon latidens, i.s given as “Southern India and iV va 
now, the latter species is well known as occurring in the Siwaliks, and “ Southern 
India” may bo a misprint for Siwaliks ; on the other hand. Southern India is 
given as the locality of M. pmuUnnu which was obtained from the Deccan, and it 
is possible that M. latidens and 8. dlftii have also been obtaiiuid from the Deccan: 
if so, however, all nscord of this has been lost; on this supj)o.sJtion the word 
“ Siwaliks” is omitted from the distn'bution of M. hdulcns. All the specimens of 
8. cliftn figui*ed in the “ Fauna Antirpia Sivalensis ” of wdiich the locality is given, , 
w'orc obtained from Ava and Burnifi, and therefore the only recordetl instance of 
the species occurring in the Siw'aliks is the above-mentioned lower jaw. 

Tluf distribution of this specitw being so uncertain, it is a matter of some in¬ 
terest that I am now able to state clearly that the species docs occur in the 
Siwaliks. I am not awai’e that any specimens of 8fegodott ctiftii have hitherlo 
been recorded as having been found in the Sub-Himalayan Siwaliks. 

Two specimens of molars of a Stegodou sent by Mr. Theobald seem undoubtedly 
to belong to this species: the first specimen is a portion of the (probably) first upper 
true molar: it carries five complete ti’ansverse ridges, a sixth having been broken 
aw’ay. In tbo number of ridges the tooth agrees with the first molar of 8. cliftii; 
it differs from the corresponding tootli of 8. iimgnis by having six, in place of 
seven ridges, and by being wider; and by the more open valleys: it is also much 
wider, and the valleys are more open than in the tooth which 1 refer below to 
8: bomhifrom, though that tooth also contains six ridges. The second specimen 
is a right ramus of the mandible containing the ultimate true molar: this tooth 
agW!i|i4 in general character vrith the corresponding tooth of 8. cliftii represented 

• Palawntologtcal Memoirs, Vol. I, j). 113.-Cut. Poss. Vert, Mhs. A, S. It, ]>. 76, 
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in fig. 5, Plate XXX, of the “ Fauna Autiqua Sivalensis; ” the latter, however, 
carries eight, in place of seven ridges, the number of ridges frequently tatying 
by one or more in this tooth. The last lower molar of 8. insignia carries from 
11 to 13 ridges, and that of S. lombifro'iw 9 ridges; the latter tooth is further 
distinguished frl^ the last lower molar of 8. eliftii by carrying a large number 
of cusps on the ridges, whereas there are only four or five on the last lower molar 
of S. eliftii. The ridge formula of the true molars of S. difiii will therefore 
now be as follows;— 

646+8 _ 

6 +' 6 + ( 7 - 8 ) 

Stegodon homhifrom and S. sinemis. 

A considerable number of molar teeth of other species of Stegodon have lately 
bwn collected by Mr. Theobald, among which there are some whith call for a 
short notice here ; most of these teeth belong to the “intermediate molars.” It 
may be well to state here that the whole of the ridge formula of the molars of 
8. insignis has been determined by Dr. Falconer {“ Palieontological Memoirs,” 
Vol. II, p. 86) and is as follows :— 

Milk-mnlars. Molars. 

2+(5-6) + 7 7 + 8 + {10-ll) 

2 + 5 + 7 7 + (8-9) + (n-13)‘ 

The ridge formula of 8. ganesa is considered by Falconer to be tbe same: 
the whole ridge-formula of S. bomhifrons is not known, but it will be gathered 
from the figures in the F. A. S. that it is lowcr-than in ^e third 

milk-molar has six ridges. (F. A. S., FI. XXIX A, fig. 1.) Of Stegodon cUfiii 
the ridge-formula of tho anterior teeth is not known; the two first true molars, 
however, carry each six ridges, and I have already given their formula. 

Having premised this much, our comparisons will be the more easily made. 
The first among Mr. Theobald’s specimens to which I wish to call attent4j.m is a 
portion of a maxilla, containing the lust milk-molar, and the first true molar, 
the latter tooth I shall often refer to as a; the foamer tooth appears to have carried 
six ridges, but is much worn ; the latter carries six ridges, and fore-and-aft bdons, 
the former joining tho first true ridge in tho middle ; there is a slight tendency 
to a median division in the ridges, especially tho anterior ones; each ridge carries 
fourteen or fifteen tubercles, and the four last ridges are much curved. The 
dimension of these teeth are as follows:— 

I^ength of third milk-niolar . . . . 4’1 

Width of „ ..... 2-8 

Length' of first true molar . . . . . 5*9 

Width of „ . . .30 

Interval between 3rd and 4th ridges of first true molar . , 1*0 

Now, it is quite clear, from the number of ridges carried by the first true molar, 
that these teeth cannot belong to 8. insignis or 8. ganesa. f the first molar agrees 
with the homologous tooth of 8. elifti% in carrying side ridges, but differs in form 

* The ridges of milk-molor 2 are given as 5, in the specimen represented in P. A. 8 ., PI. XFX., 

%.L .. 
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and relative size. The dimensions of the first upper true molar of 8. cliflu 
represented in figure 2 of Plate XXX of the F. A. S. are as follows: 

Length . . . . . . 6'1 

Width. ^.8-8 

Interrol between Srd and 4th ridges . . . .1*2 

The new tooth is, therefore, relatively narrower, and is further distinguished 
by having a large hind talon which is wanting in 8. clifti-i. Of Falconer’s species 
of Stegodon there therefore only remains S. bombifrons to which our specimens can 
belong; as the third molar of this species has six ridges, the first true molar 
shotild also have 'six ridges, and at first I thought of referring the teeth under 
discussion to 8, bomhifhns had it not been for certmn reasons to be immediately 
noticed. 

The truO molar in this jaw agrees with the second milk-molar of a 8iegodon 
from China, referred by Professor Owen ‘ to a now species under the name of 
S. smensis, in the following characters; both those teeth have,curved transverse 
ridges, which carry from fourteen to fifteen tubercles, and have a slight median 
division of the ridges. In both teeth there is an imperfect ridge at the anterior 
end, which joins the middle of the first complete ridge: this imperfect ridge I 
consider to be only a talon, though Professor Owen regards it as the first tmo 
ridge. From a comparison of the Chinese and Siwalik specimens, I have not tho 
^slightest doubt but that they belong to the same species; the length of the 
Chinese second milk-molar is 2'9 inches and its width 2'0 inches; dimensions 
which would well correspond to those of the tooth which should precede the third 
milk-molar in the Siwalik specimen. 

We have now to consider another first upper molar o'f a Stegodon from the 
Punjdb which I w'ill designate as h; this tooth carries only six ridges, and cannot 
therefore belong to 8. msignis or 8. ganesn. These ridges are very closely 
approi^mated and run strsiight across the tooth; there is a large hind talon. Tho 
length of this tooth is 4’9 inches, its width 2 9 inches, and the distance between 
the third and fourth ridges O’S.inch. From these dimensions it will be quite 
apparent that this tooth is not the first true molar of 8. difiii, nor of the Chinese 
species. It at one time occurred to me that this tooth might he the third milk- 
molar of 8. eliftii, but the approximation of the ridges is against that view. 
Again, the length of the worn third milk-molar of that species represented in 
figure 1 of Plato XXX of the F. A. S. is only 3’3 inches and its width 2 inches; it 
is therefore clear that tooth b does not belong to 8. olifiii. 

Now, with regard to 8. bomhifrona, tooth b agrees with the hinder molara of 
that species, in having broad and blunt ridges, (“ Palaeontological Memoirs,” Vol. I, 
p. 81,) i» having a hind talon, and having fewer ridges than the first molar of 
8. insignis. There is, therefore, eveiy presumption of this tooth being the first 
true molar of bombifrons. ' 

, This being so, the fibst molar a and the Chinese tooth cannot belong to /8. 

do nbt belong to a§y other of Falconer’s Siwalik species, 
; WS^il£i^ for these Owen’s name of S. smemie. 

* Quar. Joura. Geol. Load., Vol. XXVL p. 417, pi. 27. 
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One oilier tooth remains to be mentioned: thie specimen is a small upper molar 
of a Stegodon, which from its carrying four ridges only, and from its size, must be 
a second milk-molar; the length of this tooth is 2'2 inches, and its width 1*4inch. 
It cannot belong to 8. imignis and iS. gwnesa, since the second milk-molar of those 
species has five or six ridges (F. A. S,, Plate XIX, fig. 1) ; neither can it belong 
to 8. sinensis, since. it is much smaller than the homologous tooth of that species 
figured by Professor Owen, and differs from that specimen in having no anterior 
taJon, and in having straight ridges. 

It may belong to 8. diftii or 8. homhifrons; if it belong to the former, it con¬ 
clusively proves tbat tooth h cannot be the third milk-molar of that species, 
as the latter would be far too large to liave iramedmtely followed it. If this 
second milk-molar belong to S. homhifrons, as I think probable, it most con¬ 
clusively proves that the homologons Chinese tooth cannot belong to that species. 

The inference from the above would be that there existed a fifth species of 
Stegodon in the Siwaliks, whicli is the same as 8. sinensis of Owen; and also that 
bbth that species and S. homhifrons had a low ridge formula, which shews that 
they are closely connected with tlic Mastodons and 8. diftii. Professor Owen at 
page 420 of his notice of tlio Chinese Stegodon suggests that the two imperfect 
hinder molars, represented in figures 6 and 6 of Plate XXIX A of the P. A. S., 
which were, considered latterly by Falconer to differ 'from the named species, 
belong also to 8. sinensis. The discovery of a tooth in the Siwaliks, which 
corresponds with the Chinese specimen of that species, confirms that sufj^estion; 
I shall hope on a subsecjuent occasion to be able to present fuller details of the 
dentition of 8. homhifrons and 8. sinensis. 


Genus: DinotheriuMv 

Of this genus Mr. Blanford has obtained from Sind a very beautiful specimen 
of ft ramus of the mandible, containing the four last teeth in perfect preservation ; 
several detached teeth have also been obtained from Sind, as well a single 
milk-molar from Kushalghar. All the specimens seem to belong to D. pentapotamiw; 
the small size of the new specimen of the mandible quite confirms the distinctness 
of the latter species from D. indievm. 

With the addition of the above-mentioned species, two of which are new to 
the. Snb-Himalayan Siwaliks, the Proboscidian Fauna‘of the Siwaliks of the 
Western Punjab is the largest yet known in any one area; it comprehends the 
following species, all of which are represented in the collection of the Indian 
Museum 


Dmotherium pentapotamice, nobis. 

Mastodon (TrihpJiodon) falconeri, nobis. 
Mastodon (Tetralophodon') latidens, Clift. 
Mastodon (Tetralophodon') perimensis, Falconfr. 
Mastodon (Pentalophodon) sivalmsis, Falconer. 
Stegodon Falconer. 

Stegodon homhifrons. Falconer. 

Stegodon sinensis, Owen. 
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Stegodon iftsignis, Falconer 

Loxodon plan ifivn ?, Falconer. 

EttelepJifis hyt>u«2nm<i, Falconer. 

8teq(tdnn ganesa may also not improbably occur in the Western Punjdb, but 
the tooth are undistingfuishablo from those of S. insigniK, and no cranium has been 
found. 

The distribution of the Indian fossil Proboscidia, as far as 1 can at present 
determine it> seems to be as iollows:— 

Distributton of Tnotan Fossil Proboscidia. 

[Tbo ftbbreriations of localities ns«l in the tabic are as follows: B, Bnminli. D., Riwaliks of 
Dubra Dun l^strict. l)e, I)e<v.m. C, Chinn J, Jamno Valley. K. Kach. N. Nerbwlda 
Valley. P., Western Pnnjab P. 1., Pcrini Islnml R, bind. The following refer to books; 
A. R. B., F^coner’s “Catalojoie of Fossil VorU'brotn in Asiatic Society of Bengal.” F. A. S., 
'•Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis” P. M., “Pala-imtological Momoin*.” 11. G. S. I., “Records of 
Geological Survey of India.”] « 

Dinothermni imlicuw, P, I.* 

Dwotlwriimi pentapotamkf, K.; P.; S. 

Mastodon (TrilopJtodon) falconer!, P.; S. 

Mastodon {Trilophodon) fund ion h, De.* 

Mastodon (Tetralophodoti) laiidens, B.''; D.; P.; P. T.*; S,' 

Mastodon {TetralopJiodon) peHwensih, P.; P. I.; S. (H). 

Mastodon (Pewtalophodon) sivalensis, D.; P. I. 

Stegodon cliftii, B.; P. 

Stegodon bonibifrons, D. ; P. 

Stegodon sinensis C.; D. (?); P. 

Stegodon insign is, D.; P.; N ® 

Stegodon ganesa, D.; N.’ 

Loxodon planifrons, D.; P. 

Euelephas hysudriem, D.; P, 

Euel^has namuxdncus,^ N.; J. 

In the table of Proboscidia given on page 14 of the “ Palaeontological Memoira ” 
certain species, such as M. latidens and S. cl if tit, are mentioned as occurring in 
“Southern India,” and not in the Siwaliks^ this question has already been 
sufficiently discussed above. 

*P.A S.,pl.8. -• A. S. B., p. 206. • A. S. B, p. 316. 

* Pal. Mem., Vol. II, p 15. * A. S. B.,p. 256. ’ IL Q. S. L, X. p. 81. 

•A. S, B., p. 11. 

•I am informed that during the past year Professor Leith-Adams, in the pnblioationa of tbo 
“ Falnontograpbioal Society,” has endeavoured to prove the identity of the Kerbudda Elephant 
with S, amtiguus of the pliocene of Europe. I have not at present seen the Memoir in question, 
and therefore canno^ discuss the,qnestion fnUy. 1 may, however, observe that Dr. Falconer, who 
fiMIMd the Wro spedea, oondderod them as distinct, hut closely allied (Pal. Mem., Vol. II,.^ p. 108); 
of Bidhm •Pfdoa Dr. Falconet remarks (svp. cit, p.<842) : “ It {JSlephas namadieus) belong* 
IdtlAUl |Mh»B graajf, XneUphat, as the existing Indian Elephant hut it is broadly distingnished ftvtn 
thait Md from all other known tyweies by a very marked peculiarity in the form of the 
in Addiiioa to dental andhther chaiactein.^* 
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ARTIODACTYLA 

SUINA. 

Genus: I1\othe!EIU1i. 

A considernbld number of detached molars of both bunodont and sclonodoui 
pig-like animals have been obtained by Messrs. Ulauford and Fedden fi>om Rind ; 
to some of these specimens J have already referred at pagt'S 7Gajid 225 of the tenth 
volume of this publication. 

At page 76 of that volume 1 shortly described certain nppc'r molar teeth which 
r then referred to srA/af//«/)rc»7(V, thinking that they agived in sir-o 

with the lower molars of that si)ccies, and that from their form they could not 
belong to any Kuropean genus; 1, however, pointed out their resemblance to tho 
molars of JlyotlipHuni (or OluviotherhiDi, as it is often called). 

1 now iind that these teeth do really belong to Uijotlieriiim; tho first specimens 
were distorted and crushed, and consequently wort' altered from their true form; 
those specimens, moreover, were unusually small, and were both first molars: the last 
molars, which have now been obtained, shew that they are too largo to have 
belonged to 8. schlagintweitii. 

Some of tho smaller of these upper molars are almost identical in form with 
certain teeth of IT. vialhim from the u])por miocene of Weissenau, in the 
collection of tho Indian Museum; they are, however, of larger size, and are there¬ 
fore probably distinct; if such be the case, I shall propose to call tho Sind form 
H. sindiettse. 

It will be inferred from tho above that the upper molars of BnnifJiorinm. an* 
still unknown; the name of that genus must also be removed from tho list 
of tho tertiary Mammalia of Sind. 

AnTHRACOTHERIUM, RflAQATflEBIDM, AND Ch(EROMRBYX. • 

Tho confusion caused by tho reference of teeth of two distinct genera to 
Chceroineryx (Anlhmmlherium) siltstren/iis, has been so great, that it is somewhat 
difficult to recover from it. It will bo remembered that at page 225 of the tenth 
volume of the “Records” I sepamied tho five-columned tooth, which had been 
referred to the above species, from the four-columned teeth which really belong to 
0. silisirensis; and that, at the same time, I considered that the former might 
possibly belong to Rhagatheritmi, though I was not certain of this (owing to tho 
fact that we have scarcely any specimens of European genera of extinct pig-liko 
animals in the Indian Museum for comparison). It has subsequently occurred to 
me that idiere is really no reason, as far as I can gather from their form, for 
separating the five-columned teeth in question from the genus AnthraeotJierivm, 
although they resemble in some points those of the closely Allied E/uigatherimn; 
and that coniequently Pentland was really right in assigning tho fiVe-columned tooth 
from Sylhet to Anthracotheiimn, but that he was wrong in assigning also the 
four-columned teeth to the same genus and species; subsequent authors, as I have 
said in my former notice,' erred in referring the fiwe-columned tooth to Ohanromeryse, 
which genus was made expressly for tho four-columned teeth. 
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Consiclering, then, that there is really no reason for separating the five-oolutnned 
teeth from Sind and Sylhet from the genus Anthracofhcriwm, it will occur to the 
reader that at page 78 of the tenth volume of the “ Records *’ 1 described tinder the 
name of Avdhracothervum pvajahiense alowor jaw of a species of that genas obtained 
from the Siwaliks of the Punjab, and that I then remarked, “ although those 
teeth belong to an animal of about tho same size as Oha-romeryx, they cannot be 
referred to that genus, as they present no genorio points of difference from the 
teeth of the European species of Atithracotherinm" Ifow, since we have found 
that the upper five-cdlumned teeth falsely rofeired to Chcpnmeryx really do belong 
to Anthrcbcotherium, it will be ju’etty evident that as they agi’ee in size with the 
lower molars assigned to A. }niujahien<ie that they really belonged to the same 
species. 

Now, with regard to the specific names, it is pretty evident that Pentland, 
in giving tho name of Ant/irarothenvm silikUense to the S}lhet teeth, relied upon 
the larger five-columned tooth, neglecting the distinct characters of the smaller 
four-columned teeth. It is also tolerablji evident that Pomel, in making the new 
genus Ghrpromenj r, fonnded it on the evidence of the four-columned teeth, the original 
figure' of the tivc-colunined tooth being indistinct, though a second figure given 
in the “ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,” ® and apparently copied from the original, 
is distinct. 

I therefore think that the name Artf/iraoof/ier/'?o« silhtrense must apply to tho 
five-columned tooth fnmi Sind and Sylhet and also to the lower jaw from tho Punjab, 
and that consequently my two specific names of siiuliciike and putijiibieme must 
bo abandoned. 

With regard to the specific name of Ohopromeryx, 1 cannot find in the original 
notices that tlio specific name of <iiUhlri‘mh is coupled with this genua ; but since 
Ohcpromeryx is quoted as being equivalent to Anthracotherimn nilisirenae, it 
appears evident that the sjieeifie name was intended to applyto that genus, though 
that geSUs has really no right to it. One would therefore be at liberty to assign 
a new name to Ghatromeryx, but I think it best to continue to apply the name of 
* silistrensis to tho species, irrebpeciive of the question of the identity of the genus 
with Merycopotamus. 

The synonomy of Ardhraxothxrium silutrenae and Ghopromeryx nlistrensia 
will therefore stand as follows :— 

Anthuacothebidm bilistrenbe —Pent, (excluding four-columned teeth). 

Syn. Anthracoihervum 2 yof^ahieiwe, Lyd. 

Rhagaiherium (?) sindimse, Lyd. 

Ghoeromeryx, Pomel, in parte. 

Chobromeryx silistrensis, Pomel (excluding five-columned tooth), 

Syn. Anthracotherimn dJistrensis, Pent., in parte. 

I regret the part which I have taken in adding to this confusion of names; 
hat ander the circumstances it was almost unavoidable until *1 discovered the 
errors ia identification, * 

^ 0eoL Soc. liond., Ser. 11, VoL II, pi. 45, ftgs, ^ 5, 


* n. 68, fig. 23. 
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* 

Both the upper and lower teeth of Antihraeoihfirivm silistreme are exceedingly 
like, both in size and form, to the teeth of smArUhracotheriwm from the brown-coal 
of Bonn (oligooone), described by t)r. Boettger under the name of A. hretnceps 
(Troschel, sp.)the lower molars of the Indian and European forms are 
identical in size, while the Indian upper molar is rather larger than the 
European. If the two forms belong to one species (whicli I cannot decide with¬ 
out comparing the specimens together), the specific name of filhfrmse would 
stand, since this name was published by Pentland in 1829, while the specific 
name of hrsvicops was given by I’roschel in 1849.* 

Irrespective of the, at all events, closely allied European form, AuHuarothervam 
slUdreme had a very wide range in India, having been found in R;ylhet, in the 
Punjab, and in Sind. I have already referit'd to the possibility of the lower jaw 
of this species from the Punjab having been derived from a zone below that which 
produces the gi'eat majority of niammjdian fossils; the occurrence of the genus in 
the Sind Siwaliks agrees well with the general oldei* types of mammalian genera 
which occur in that area; among these older genera, we may specially mention 
Ifyopotamus and JSyotJietJvin, whieh in India have not hitherto been found lieyond 
the Sind area, and which in Eui-ope did not survive, as far as wo yet know, beyond 
the lower mioccne })oriod. 


Mn laropoTAMus-Li kb Animals. 

• 

It will perhaps ho remembered that at ])age 78 of the previous volume of the 
“ Records ” 1 brii'fly noticed a .single upper molar tooth of an extinct Siwalik animal 
allied to Merijcopotmiu>s, and which 1 thought belonged to a new genus. During 
the past season Mr. Blanford has obtained fi-om the Siwaliks of Sind two more 
imperfect upper molars of the same sjiecics, and in addition a penultimate lower 
molar of an animal of this class, which in size agires W'ell with the upper 
molars, and which does not belong either to Miiytopotamis or Hi/opotamus; 
I think it is, therefore, extremely pinbable that this lower mola^ belonged 
to the saine_, animal as tlio above-mentioned upper molars. The lower molar 
is distinguished from the corn*sponditig tootli of Menjcopolamvs by having 
a lower crown, by tlie transverse valley being nearly blocked instead of freely 
open on the inner side, by the worn dentine surfaces of tlic inner and outer 
columns being of nearly equal width, and by the dentine surface of the inner 
column being equal to the whole lenp^h of that column, instead of occupying 
its summit only as in Meryropotamus. The form of the same dentine surfaces 
also distinguishes this tooth from that of Hyopotam'Os, in which, as is well shewn 
in Professor Owen’s figure on plate viii of the fourth volume of the “ Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society,” the dentine surface of the outer column is 
large and wide, while that of the inner column only occupies the summit of the 
colxunn, and not its whole length; the inner column of the new tooth is flatter 
and less conical than in cither Hyojpotamm or Merycopotaww. 

— .... — ' %--—-- 

• * Ihinker Hsd Zittcl’s rBlKoniographicn, Vol. XXIV, p. 163. 

> Boettger, np, eiA v 
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The entiro distinctness of these upper and lower molars from those of anjr 
known genus confirm oonclusious previouslj arrived at as to the distinctnesiS 
of the genus to which they belong, T propose to call the new genus MomimBtyx. 

Besides the above-mentioned specimens, Messrs. Blanford and Fedden have 
also collected from the same formation several detached upper molar teeth, which 
belong tjO two other species of Mtnyebpofamoids, apparently generically distinct 
from any of the above, or from Ohcoromeryx. Both these types of teeth are of 
small size, the ono is considerably larger than the other; they belonged to animals 
intermediate between the bnnodont and selenodont suina; both typos carry four 
cones only on tho masticating surface; one lower molar, probably belonging to 
the same species as the larger upper molars, lias also been obtained. Mr. Fedden 
ha,H also obtained from Sind the hindt'C half of a cranium of a Mergeo^otemwid, 
which, I think, may probably have IxdongcHl to the same species as the larger of 
the molars i]| qiiehtion. Should further rosoarclieB prove, as 1 think, will bo 
tbo case, the generic distinctness of those teeth, I shall propose the name of 
Si^aifheryx for the new genus. All the above specimens will bo subsequently 
figured. 

Of the Sind Hyopotimm * the Indian Museum has received two imperfect 
specimens of tho last lower molar: those teeth agree very closely iti character 
with the European 2f. bovtno^; we have also received a portion of a lower jaw 
containing sections of the bases of the two last lower niolai’s, which agree in 
form and size with the last-mentioned lower molars. The fragment agrees very 
closely with the con*espoTiding portion of the lower jaw of H. hotnmib figured 
in the above-mentioned paper of Professor Owen’s. The depth of the Sind Jaw 
is 1*3 inch, and tho length of the section of tho last molar 132 inch; these 
dimensions seem to bo identical with those of If honUiiis; the upper molars of 
tho fcjiud spi'cies arc, however, less concave pn the external (doiisal) surfaces of 
tbo Ollier columns than those of the Eui’opean species. 

From the perusal of this and other papers by myself on the same subjeet, it 
will bo giuherod that the Sind Siwahks aftovd us evidence ol the lormcr exist¬ 
ence in tliat area of a very large assemblage of both bunodont and selenodont 
pig-like animals; a gmuii which is very sparingly represented in the typical 
Siwaliks, and of wliioh Met ycopoUiniiis seem to have been tho last i*opresentativo, 
tho group having now entiivly disappeared from tho living faunas of the globe. 

We cannot help having a feeling of regret that those interesting animals aro 
at present only known to ns from tho ovidonco of isolated toeth or of a few 
fragmentary ci*ania and bones. The separation of the upper and lower teeth 
which generally liappons in Siwalik dossils often renders it a matter of extreme 
difficulty to refer tho upper and lower molars to their respective owners, an 
is exemplified in the case of tlio above-mentioned toeth af Myotherium and 
dwthracdJwritm. 

I am not sure whether MerycopoUmus occurs in Sind or not, as the bones 
wMoh I at firat thought beldtogod to that genus which have been obtained by 
Hieaars. Blanford and I'edden may very probably belong to some of the alliod 


‘ Uae. Geol. Siuv. India, Vel. X, p. 77. 
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genei^a. There are no unworn molars from Sind wliiph I can refer to Meryeo- 
potaamts, but it ie just possible that certain much-worn molars maj really 
beldng to it. 


Genus: Sds. 

Of this genus two species, 8. gigantms and 8. hysvdrieus, have already been 
named from the Siwaliks ; another species (8m pmilhts) was made by Dr. Fal¬ 
coner from the lower jaw of Sanitherium safilagitiiweitii. Among Mr. Theobald’s 
Siwalik collection from the Punjab there are two fragments of mandibles of a 
species of 8m which are so small that they cannot possibly have belonged to 
8m hysvdricus, which is the smallest of the named species. The most perfect 
of the two specimens is a part of the left ramus of the mandible containing the 
three true molars of the permanent dentition, which prove that Jho'‘specimen 
belonged to a fully adult animal. The teeth of the species of the genus 8m aro 
so like one another in form that it is generally impossible to tell one species from 
another by the teeth alone: except in the matter of size I cannot distinguish 
between the teeth of the small specimen and those of 8. hysvdricus, though the 
accessory tubercles in the outer valleys of the last molar seem to be somewhat* larger 
in the former. The discrepancy in the size of the present specimen and of the jaw 
of 8. hysvdricm is, however, so great, that on this evidence alone I have referred 
the two specimens in question to a new species, for which I propose the name of 
8. ptmjabims'is; the species is, I believe, the smallest of the genus. Below 1 
have given the dimensions of the specimen, and have added for comparison the 
corresponding dimensions of the smallest specimen of the lower jaw of 8. 
hysvdricm which is contained in the collection of the Indian Museum:— 

* B. punjahievtia. 8. kjftudrieiu. 


Length of throe true molars 

a • • 

. 1*46 

2-35 

„ of hist molar 


. 0-61 

119 

Width of . 


. 0-38 

0-ei 

Length of peimltimate molar . 

• 

. 049 

o-yo 

Width of „ „ 


. 0-3.5 

0-55 

Tiongth of first molar . . 

• 

. 0-32 

0-50 

Width of » „ . 

^ V ■ 

. 0-29 

0-45 

Depth of jaw at last molar 

. 

. 0-09 

1-70 

8m gigmtem, Falc. 




From the red and gray Siwalik sandstones of Ifiki in the PunjSb, Mr. Theobald 
fias sent a very magnificent cranium of this species, which is the largest and 
most perfect yet obtained. The lower jaw is attached to the cranium, and the 
whole of the dental series is complete; in fact, the only noticeable damage that 
the specimen has received is a certain amount of lateral squeezing. 

This cranium was obtained from the deposit which I have already referred to, 
in which were buried such a vast number of bones in a small area; to the left 
side ht the cranium of the pig v^as attached a cranium of a young Mastodmi,, 
which was necessarily somewhat damaged in the extraction of the former, while 
between the rami of the mandible was firmly fixed the head of a large Ungulate 
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hiimerias, and other bones were in close proximity. I merely mention these 
facts to shew the number of specimens buried in this one place. ' 

The cranium, except in the matter of its vastly superior size, seems scarcely 
to differ from that of the living Indian pig; the profile of the fossil is, 
however, rather more concave. The following are the chief dimensions of the 
specimen 


Length from Bupra-occipiial to incisors 


Inches. 
. 28 00 

Interval between snpra<occipital and angle of mandible • 

• 

. 800 

Width above orbits ..... 


. 5-40 

Ijength of molar series ..... 


. 6-30 

„ of exposed portion of lower canine . 

• 

. 2-60 

.. „ „ » incisors 


. 1-40 

Diameter of upper canine ..... 

• 

. 1-25 

Depth of mandible at last molar .... 


. 380 

Width of symphysis of mandible .... 

• 

. 2-60 


In addition to the cranium, Mr. Theobald has also sent down the two 
median metacarpals of the left foot of a gigantic Sus, which doubtless belong to the 
shtyir species, and very probably, since they are from the same locality, to the same 
ind.ividual; they do not differ, except in size, from the metacarpals of the living 
pig. I give their dimensions in order that they may be compared with those of 
the latter; in the second column are given the dimensions of an outer, metacarpal 
of the smaller Siwalik Sm hysudrk,us 


Len^h of outer metacarpal 
Width of diatal extremity of outer metacarpal 
„ of proximal „ „ „ 

Length of inner metacarpal . . 


S, gigant. S. hynid 

. 4-50 310 

. 118 0-67 

. 1-50 0-86 

. 4’40 


Thess bones are about the size of the metacarpals of the living Malay Tapir, 
and indicate that the extinct Indian pig, must have about equalled in size the 
former animal. 


Genus; HippoHYtrs. 

This genus, which is confined to the Siwaliks, seems to have been hitherto 
known only by the cranium and fragments of the mandible, figured on plates 70 
and 71 of the “ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis.” Mr. Theobald has collected near 
Asnot a considerable number of specimens of the cranium and mandible of this, 
genus, and one or two specimens had been obtained from the Punjab in previous 
asBSons; the great number of specimens obtained from Asnot illustrates the 
rery local distribution of many of the Siwalik nmmmals. Of the specimens of 
crania and upper molars recently obtained, some are shghtly larger and others 
• (Rightly mnaller than Falconer’s figured specimen, but I can see no evidence of 
V distinction, the gradation from qne to another being so regulan. 

. - In the mandibles, however, there is such^a difference in the size and pro- 
the molars that I cannot but think that there is evidence of a 
smaller ‘than ff, swalmsis. Below I have compared together the 
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dimensions of a mandible of 2. sivalmuiis (a), and uue of ibo smaller specimens 

(h)- 


Length of three true molars 

• • 



a. 

302 

b. 

2-80 

„ of first molar 

a 



Of.,') 

0-46 

Width of „ 

• « 



0-52 

0-40 

liongth of second „ 

« 



080 

0-70 

Width of „ „ 

• 


. 

0-75 

0-48 

Length of third „ 



► 

1-71 

1-20 

Width of „ „ . ■ 



• 

0-80 

0’65 


It will be seen from tho above measurements of the teeth of the two jaws that 
those of tho smaller jaw are proportionally narrower than those of the larger, 

liUMINANTIA. 

Camelopardalis and Hydaspithehium.' 

Among the large collection of specimens obtained by Mr. Theobald, during 
his last season’s work in the SiwaUks, there occur a considerable number of both 
upper and lower teeth of various species of Ciraffo-like animals, some of which 
belong to new species, and possibly to new genera, while others iilustiate more 
completely the dentition and affinities of previously known species. 

A .certain amount of difficulty occurs in referring all these specimens to their 
respective species, since it is in sefveral cases not easy to say whether ceitain 
lower molars should be referred to the same species as certain upper molars: or, 
again, whether certain lower molars which cannot bo referred to the same species 
as any of the upper molars, should be referred to tho same or to a different genus. 
It will therefore be understood that in regard to the lower molars, some of tho 
determinations' are only provisional. 

The discoveries of new Giraffoid animals in tho Sub-Himalayan Si»jfaliks aro 
gradually bringing to light a group of animals of whoso existtmeo scarcely any¬ 
thing is known in other parts of the world. At the present time there exists of 
this group only the one Giraffe of Africa, which stands out alone and isolated 
from all other living Ruminants, and is evidently the last specialized survivor of 
a lost group. In the miooene of Attica and in the Siwaliks fossil si)ecies of this 
genus occur; and in the former deposits there also occur the remains of tho 
Sellcidothervum, which is the only other European member of the group. 

In Asia, we now know of the former existence of at least four genera, namely, 
Swatherium, Bramathervum, Hydaepithyerium, and Vishnutlherium. Of the third of 
these genera we now know of the existence of three species (unless one belongs 
to anew genus), one of which is.intermediato in the form of the mandible 
between the Sivatherimm on the one hand, and the Giraffe on the other. 

It is, of co'urse, much to be regretted that some of the species to be noticed 
here are only known by fragments of their jaws and teotli, so that wo can only 


Originally wrongly named Eydaspidollierium. 
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guess vaguely and darkly at the true affinities of their owners; even, however, the 
hare knowledge of the existence of such highly interesting forms of older mani« 
maliaTi life, has a great importance in all schemes for the classification and evolu¬ 
tion of the most specialized class of Vertebrates. 

Many of the specimens noticed in the present paper will not require further 
illustration, and they are therefore described at some length; othem, again, will 
require figuring and more minute description on a future occasion, and are there¬ 
fore only shortly noticed in the present paper. 

Commencing with the genus Ca'nvilo^ardalis, we may notice that but few molars 
have hitherto been found, and that consequently the present specimens considerably 
enrich our knowledge of the Indian fossil species. In the true upper molars I 
have only found evidence of one species, namely, 0. sivalmsis; certain lower 
molars and premolars, however, seem to indicate the former existence of a second 
larger species, and of a third smaller species. 

The specimens collected by Mr. Theobald are the following; a portion of a 
left maxilla containing the three molars; a portion of a right maxilla, which 
seems to have belonged to the same individual, and contains the two last pre- 
molars and the two first molars; the two last upper molars of the right side; 
two detached penultimate upper molars; two detached upper first molars; a 
single last upper premolar of the right side; a portion of a right maxilla con¬ 
taining the two last milk-molars and the first permanent molar; a fragment 
of a left ramus of the mandible containing the two last permanent molars; 
another fragment containing the last tooth df the opposite side, from beds low in 
the series; a first right lower molar; a last right lower premolar of large size; 
a penultimate left lower premolar; the two anterior premolars in a fragment of 
the right ramtis of the mandible belonging to a larger species; and the last lower 
milk-molar of the left side. 

The teeth of the fossil Siwalik Giraffe hitherto figured and described arc 
the twoxlost upper molars, the penultimate upper premolar, the three lower 
molars, and the last lower premolao*; all the above specimens were obtained by 
Dr. Falconer and are figured on plate 16 of the “ Palaeontological Memoirs.” In 
addition to the above, a fragment of a mandible with the last premolar and two 
first molars, obtained by Mr. Theobald from the Punjtb, has been figured by 
myself in the “ Palseontologia Indica.” ' 

In the present paper I shall notice the more important of the recently-dis¬ 
covered specimens, giving the dimensions of some of them. As the majority of 
these specimens do not differ in character from the corresponding teeth of the 
living Giraffe, they do not require minute description, nor will it be necessary to 
give figures of them. 

' The two most perfect specimens of the jnaxilla contain between them the five 
last teeth; of these I have appended the measurements, which are given in the 
first coltwnn (a) of the fpll<ywing table; in the second column (6) I have given 

---li_ 


» Scr. X, Vul. I, 2, plate VII, fig. IS. 
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tile measuremezits of the oorresponding teeth obtained by Dr. Falconer and taken 
from page 202 of the first volume of the ** Palaeontological Memoirswhile in 
the third column (c) I have given the measurements of the corresponding teeth 
of the living 0. giraffa 


of two last molars 

• 



a. 

In. 

2-40 

b. 

In. 

2-50 

c. 

In. 

2’55 

„ of last molar 

» 



1-27 

1-20 

1-21 

Width of „ 

• 



1-25 

1-40 

i:«) 

Length of penultimate molar . 

• 



119 

... 

1-21 

Width of „ „ 




1-35 

1-45 

r:55 

Length of fimt molar 

• 



107 

... 

110 

Width of „ „ 

* 

4 



110 


1-20 

Length of last prcmolar 

• 



0-98 

... 

0-90 

Width of „ 




106 

... 

MO 

Length of ponaltimatc premolar 

* 



0-80 

100 

1-08 

Width of 




0-98 

112 

1-22 


It will be seen that the present teeth agree very closely in size with Falconer’s 
specimens generally, being, however, slightly smaller. One veiy important differ¬ 
ence distinguishes the dental series of the fossil species from that of the recent 
species: in the former the last premolar is both longer and broader than the 
penultimate premolar, wliile in the recent species the penultimate premolar is 
both longer and broader than the last premolar. In my above-quoted notice of 
the lower jaw of the fossil spedes, I pointed out that tho jaw was much deeper than 
tliat of the recent species, and that the last premolar was relatively more elon¬ 
gated ; and also that the one known cervical vertebra was shorter. 

There are, therefore, many points of distinction between the recent and fossil 
forms, though the resemblance of the true molar series is very close in the two. 
At page 202 of the first volume of the “ Palajontological Memoirs, ” Dr., J’alconer 
remarks, that the penultimate upper premolar of the fossil species has three 
tubercles at the inside of the base, which do not occur in the corresponding tooth 
of the recent species; in Mr. Theobald’s specimens these tubercles are likewise 
absent, and therefore do not seem to be of any specific value; indeed, this tooth 
appears to be liable to vary in the recent species, as in a specimen of a recent 
cranium in the Indian Museum, the penultimate upper molar is furnished with 
a distinct cingulum on the inner side, which is not noticed in Owen’s Odont¬ 
ography,” or in Dr. BlainvUle’s figures. 

The other specimens of upper true molara collected by Mr. Theobald do not 
require further notice, as they are in no wise different from the preceding speci¬ 
mens. The specimen of the maxilla with the two last milk-molars has the first 
tooth somewhat injured; this tooth is narrower in front than behind, as is usually 
the case in Buminants; the last milk-molar has a distinct tubercle in the valley 
separating the inner columns; in the permanent molars of C. sivalenm there is 
generally no trace of any similaify-placed tubercle, though some specimens in 
the fndion Museum and Falconer’s original specimens shew a very small one; 
in tile recent species there seems to be always a tubercle in the inner valley of 
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the upper molars. The dimensions of the specimen with the upper milk-molars 
wre as follow 

Inahes. 

Length of first true molar ..... 

109 

Width of „ „ 

ri8 

Length of last milk-molar ..... 

. 0-98 

Width of „ „ ..... 

0-90 

w of penultimate milk-molar .... 

0-70 


Tho portion of the loft ramus of a mandible containing the two last molars, 
in respect of the last tooth agrees well with Falconer’s original specimen of the 
same tooth; the penultimate molar is, however, somewhat smaller than the cori'e- 
sponding tooth of the lower jaw figured by me in the “ Palaeontologia Indica,” 
which has already been referred to. Unfortunately the lower part of the mandible 
of tho now specimen has been broken away, but from its thickness at the broken 
part it would appear that the jaw was deep, as in the figured specimen. 

The next specimen, which contains the last molar of the right ramus of the 
mandible, has a narrower jaw, and therefore cannot have belonged to the same 
species as the abovementioned figured jaw; the tooth of the new specimen is also 
somewhat smaller than the corresponding tooth of Mr. Theobald’s other specimen 
of the mandible. 

In the following table I have given the dimensions of the figured jaw in the 
first colunm (a) ; in the second coluxnn (h) the dimensions of Falconer’s specimen 
of the last molar; in the third column (c) Mr. Theobald’s specimen with two 
molars; in the fourth column (d) the jaw of the li ving G-irafFe ; and in the fifth 
column (e) Mr. Theobald’s specimen with the last molar only; I shall sub¬ 
sequently refer to the specimens under the heads of tho above letters;— 



a. 

h. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

Length of penultimate molar 

. 1-25 

• • a 

110 

115 

1 • • 

Width of „ „ 

. 1-00 

• ■ • 

0-90 

0-90 


^ength of laat molar 

• ••• 

1-7 

1-69 

1-75 

1-40 

Width of „ „ , . 

• • • * 

10 

0-90 

0-90 

0-75 

Depth of jaw at last molar 

• 2-40 

• • • 

... 

1-66 

1-60 


Now, if these measurements are compared with the measurements given above 
of the upper molars, there can bo no doubt but that specimens c and b belong to 
0. eivalemis, and that specimen a, though slightly larger, also must probably be 
referred to the same. Specimen e is, however, as I have said, too small to have 
belonged to 0. sivalensis, and must probably be referred to a new species; this 
specimen, Mr. Theobald tells me, was obtained far below the horizon of the other 
foBsUs, and therefore its specific distinctness is the more probable. The depth of 
the jaw of this specimen is absolutely less than that of 0. giraffa, but is really pro¬ 
portionally greater, and the species, like 0. sivahnsis, belonged to a deeper-jawed 
type; thus in 0. giraffa the length of the last molar exceeds the depth of the jaw 
by 0‘1 inch, while in specimen e the depth of the jaw exceeds the length of the last 
ihdiar O'l inch. 

, ^ of specimen c bears % small tubercle in Hie outer valley, 

in Hie figure specimen a; the last molar, as in Falconer's spJHimen 
no tubercle in Hie anterior valley, but has a very small one in the 
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posterior valley, which does not exist in Falconer’s specimen; in the living Giraffe 
the first molar has a tubercle. 

The next tooth which requires notice is a detached last lower premolar of the 
right side; it agrees precisely in form with the corresponding tooth of the speci¬ 
men a (which is drawn in fig. 14, plate 7, of the above-quoted volume of the 
“ Palffiontologia Indioa ”), but exceeds that tooth in length by 0 37 inch, and is 
therefore too large to have belonged to G. sivalemis, and seems to indicate a 
third and larger species of Siwalik Giraffe. 

The detached first lower molar mentioned in the list of specimens, is of nearly 
the same size as the corresponding tooth of C. gi/raffa, and doubtless belonged to 
0. sivalmsis; it carries a large accessory tubercle in the outer valley. 

The penultimate left lower premolar which, I think, may possibly have 
belonged to a small individual of G. sivalmais differs somewhat from the corre¬ 
sponding tooth of G. giraffa, and approaches the form of the corresponding tooth 
of Sivaihermm, and of the same tooth in the jaws which I refer to UydaspUhe- 
rimri: The hinder barrel of the tooth is very like the same part in G. giraffa, 
with the exception that both the inner and outer columns are somewhat more 
elongated; the outer column of the anterior barrel is also very similarthe 
inner side of this barrel is, however, very different. In the living Giraffe, 
the inner column of the anterior barrel is a simple flattened cone, placed 
immediately on the inner side of the outer column, there being consequently a 
central enamel pit in this column; the anterior extremity of the outer barrel 
curves round to form a simple wall bounding the anterior side of the tooth. In 
the fossil specimen, on the other hand, there is no separate inner column; the fore- 
and-aft extremities of the outer column bending round to the inner side, and 
leaving an open valley between them leading into the central enamel fold; the 
posterior one of the inner columns of the anterior barrel is simple, while the 
anterior one forms a large cone, with a central enamel island. The crown of the 
tooth is low (brachydont), and shews that the tooth belonged to the true Giraffes 
and not to the Sivatherioids, in which the crowns are tall (hypsodont^. The 
general arrangement of the anterior barrel is very similar to that which occurs 
in Sivaiherium, and in the jaw which I hare referred below to HydaepUh^riwni; in 
the two latter genera, however, the antero-intemal column of the tooth has its 
enamel fold forming a cleft on the inner side, and not a median pit. 

The dimensions of this tooth are compared below wHIth the corresponding tooth 
of G. giraffa, and I have also added the measurements of the penultimate lower 
molars of G. sivalensis and G. giraffa, for relative comparisons:— 




0. liv. 

tX ffiraf 



Inches. 

Inches. 

Length of penultimate premolar 

« * 

110 

095 

Width of „ „ 

• • 

0-70 

0*86 

Height of crown of penultimate premolar 

0-62 

085 

Length of penultimate molur . 

• • 

110 

1*15 

Width of „ M • 

* • * 

090 

0-99 


It will be observed from the above measurements that the present premolar is 
velatf^ely longer than in the living Giraffe; in the latter the penultimate lower 
piemolar is considerably shorter than the penultimate true molar; while in 0. 
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sivalensis tto two teetli are of the same length; moreover, from the vddth of Hie 
premolar, it seems probable that that tooth belonged to a smaller individual than 
that to which the true molar belonged; and it therefore follows that the penulti¬ 
mate premolar was probably longer than the penultimate molar. 

The above-mentioned specimen is, as I have said, rather small for G. swalm- 
sie, and yet, I think, it may probably have belonged to a small individual of that 
species. The next specimen to be noticed consists of the corresponding tooth of 
the left side, together with the anterior premolar. There is considerable difier^ 
ence between the size of these teeth and that of the last, and yet I shouM not have 
thought from this alone that we ought to refer the present specimens to a dis¬ 
tinct species; another character, however, to be shortly noticed, shews us that this 
must have been the case. 

The hindmost of these teeth is almost identical in form with the last specimen, 
the only difference being that the antero-intemal column has its enamel fold 
forming a cleft on the inner side, as in SivatJi^rium, and not a central pit, as in the 
last specimen. Such a variation in a tooth so liable to vary as an anterior pre- 
molar cannot be taken as having any great specific value. 

The first premolar is a simple tooth consisting of two main columns in the 
same antero-posterior line, and a smaller talon-column in front. In th6 reeent 
Giraffe there is no interior talon-column; but a small one occurs in Sivathennm. 
Below I have given the dimensions of this specimen, together with the ^men- 
sions of the last premolar and two first molars of the lower jaw of G. sivalettsM, 
described by me in the volume of the “ Palreontologia Indica ” above rofen^d to 
(p. 41), as being the largest specimen known; in the second column I have added 
the corresponding dimensions of the living species 


Lengtli of second molar 




Fotril, 

Inches, 

1-25 

C. qirqf. 
Inohos, 
115 

Width of „ 




l-OO 

o-,oo 

Lenf^ of Arst molar . . 




1-30 

100 

Width of „ „ . 




1-00 

0-90 

Length of last premolar 




ri5 

0-90 

Width of „ „ . 




0-90 

0-80 

Length of penultimate premolar 




1-40 

0*96 

Width of „ „ 




0-81 

0-86 

Height of „ „ 




0-75 

0*85 

Length of Arst premolar 

« 



0-96 

0-70 

Width of „ „ 

• 



0*61 

0*55 

Depth of jaw at Arst premolar 

• 



1*20 

1*70 


From the above measurements it will be seen that the present teeth are not 
too wide to have belonged to G. sivalensis; one veiy important point, hp#eyer, 
is agmnst the present specimen belonging to that species. It will be seen 'from 
my previously mentioned notice of the lower jaw of G. sivalmsis that at the second 
molar that specimen was thr^-quarters of an inch deeper than the jaw of 
Oy gw^fo,, while the present ipecimen at the penultimate premolar i« half on i nob 
,1^, .di^J this, therefore, pretty conclusively firoves that the present iqieoimen 
have banged to (7. dvalemia, but to a second species with a mandible' 
that of the living species; the specimens are too large to 
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liaye belonged to i^e same species as the small specimeii I noticed above i but 
tbeymigMbave belon^d to the same spe<»^ as the one that has the large 
detached lower premoiarj this, however, wo cannot be sure of untU we know the 
form of the jaw tO which the latter belonged. 

Beverting once more to the premolars, it may be remembered that in ihe above- 
mentioned notice in the “ Palesontologia Indica,” I called attention to the less 
generalized form of the ultimate lower premolar of C. sivalensw, and I have now 
to add (ifrespective of the question of spemes) that this lengthening of the pre¬ 
molars was common to the whole series in all the fossil Siwalik Giraffes as far 
as we know; moreover, in their form the two anterior teeth in question approach 
those of Sivatherium and its allies, shewing a closer connection between the two 
genera. The brachydont form of the teeth under consideration shews that they 
belong to the true Giraffes. I shall hope to obtain further specimens to indicate 
the affinity of the new, slender-jawed form, and dp not therefore assign any name 
to the species at present. 

Whether any of the lower premolars in question belonged to Camelopardalis 
sivalmsis, or whether they belonged to some other nearly allied'animal, is in great 
part immaterial to the real interest of the specimens, which conclusively prove 
that there existed at least one species of Giraffe in the Siwalik period, of which 
the lower premolars manifested aflfiniiy with the Sivaiherivm-liikB animals, while 
in the slenderness of its lower jaw, and in the brachydont character of its teeth, 
it was most nearly related to the living Giraffe. We have also seen that there 
appears to be good evidence of three Siwalik species of Giraffes, one very large, 
one of the size of the living species, and one much smaller; other specimens are 
much needed to throw further light on the first and second species. 

The only tooth requiring notice here, which belongs in all probability to 
Oamelopa/rdalis swalensis, is a third lower milk-molar; this tooth belongs to the 
right ramus of the mandible; it is a three-barreled tooth, each barrel containing 
two columns, and the anterior barrel being the smallest of the three; th^se two 
latter characters serve to distinguish the tooth from the third lower true molar, in 
which the "hinder barrel consists oply of one column, and is consequently the 
smallest of the three; the general form of the barrels is very similar to those of 
the permanent molars, the smaller size being the chief distinction; both of the 
valleys on the external side contain accessoiy tubercles. The length of the 
tooth is 1*2 inch, and its width 0*6 inch; 1 may observe here that this tooth is 
somewhat longer and narrower than the penultimate permanent lower molar, and 
also exceeds the length of the penultimate upper mol6ir in the smaller specimen 
noticed above, by the same extent as it does the lower molar. This is about the 
propoz^n that occurs in living Buminants, and is noticed here, as being of iin- 
portahde in refmring certain teeth to be described immediately to their propm* 
owners. 

In addition to all the above-mentioned teeth, there is an antepenultimate lower 
premolap of large size, which belongs to some Giraffe-like animal, but not to the 
same impedes dr perhaps genns as dhy of the olher teeth; the tooth ia upwards of 
an Iheh and a quarter in length, which is longer than the conesponding teeth of 
j the iasge jaw referred below to Hfdmpifiher^mt, and which, therefcoe, belonged 
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to a very large aidmal. The tooth is brachydont, aaid the enamel is less rugose 
ihati in any of the Sivaiheridids, and I therefore refer it to the Giraffes. The 
tooth posteriorly has a simple oval>shaped pit on its summit equal to about one- 
third the whole length; anteriorly it has a simple trenchant edge; it is therefore 
different in form from the corresponding tooth of either the Giraffes or Sivathe- 
rioids, and probably indicates .a new gepus, though I can at present say nothing 
more definite in regard to it. 

We have now to turn our attention to the genus HydaapUhervumf of the upper 
molars of which Mr. Theobald has sent a considerable number of specimens from 
the Punjtih. In a forthcoming memoir on the cranium of S. megacephiVwm now in 
the press,* I have shortly noticed the upper teeth of that species, as well as a single 
detached specimen of an upper molar, and I have also pointed out the characters 
which distingaiahed these teeth from the molars of Sivathenim. The new speci¬ 
mens of upper molars have conclusively proved the eidstence of at least one new 
S}>eoieB, while another species is known upon the evidence of a lower jaw. 

The notices of the specimens of this genus will be somewhat short, as many of 
them win bo figpired on a future occasion. 

The first specimen that requires notice is a detached left upper molar which 
is a typical specimen; this tooth is distinguished from that of SivatJieri'um gigom- 
teum> ly its smaller size, by the rugosity of the enamel being less coarse, by the 
absence of foldings in the central enamel island, and by the form of the external 
surface or dorsum. This latter character it will be necessary to examine rather 
more closely. In the upper molars of Sivafherium, the dorsum of the hinder Imrrel 
carries thi'ce bold ridges or costse, of nearly equal size; tho dorsum of the fore 
barrel contains two similarly bold ridges or costee. In typical specimens of the 
upper molars of Eydaspitherimn meyarephahim, the mesial ridges or gostee are 
very much less prominent; the one on the hind lobe being especially indistinct. 

Among tho specimens obtained this year are the two last upper molars of the 
right side, which agree exactly in size with the last-mentioned tooth; in these 
specimens the costae are still more indistinct on the dorsa of the hinder lobes, 
this surf^u^ being indeed almost evenly concave, and exceedingly diffjpent from 
the same surface in the molars of SivatJierium. Still, the difference in the form 
of these teeth and of the typical molars of If. megace^Jutltim is so slight that I 
for the present, at ail events, consider it best to refer these molars to that species, 
classing them only as a variety. In the table below I have given the measure- 
noents of the single typical tooth which I call variety a, and in tba second onlnmn 
those of the two aberrant teeth which I call variety 6 ; in the third column I have 
given the dimensions of t£e two last molars of 3. gig<mteum~- 

Bg4a»p. 


Leugtli of last nolnr . 


« 

Tftr. a. 
In. 

1*66 

var. i 
In. 

1*62 

&«aa. 

la. 

8*00 

Width of „ „ 

» 

• 

1*60 

1*63 

8*88 

I«Dgth of penaldmste mohtr . 


• 

••• 

1*69 

1*68 

Width of » . 

• 

• 

• to 

1*70 

8*20 

'Adghtof M 

... 1 .I*...—. 

» 

*, 


1*20 

... 


‘ Psheooielogia ladjeo, Ser. X, Vd. I, pt. 8. 
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The two conjoiiied teeth shew a faiat cingalTim at the base of the inner 
columns, whieh is not observable in the isolated tooth or in the teeth of the oraniiun 
of K. v^wssfpliahm. We have now to consider seyeral other specimens of 
upper teei^ which have considerable resemblance to the two last specimmis, but 
which are of larger size, and which still farther diverge from the Sivatheritim type, 
and whidi must, I think, undoubtedly be referred to a second species of the genus 
Mydasjaitheriwm, for which 1 propose the name of H. grande. The specimen 
which I will here select for notice is a penultimate upper molar of the left side 
from the Punjab. This tooth agrees with the teeth of the last specimen in its 
general form, the dorsum of the posterior barrel overlapping that of' the anterior 
column (owing to the oblique position in which they are placed), and the enamel 
being rugose, though less so than in Swatheriwm, and there being no crenulation of 
the enamel in the central pits. 

The chief differences of this tooth from those of variety 6 of the last species, 
irrespective of size, are, that the crown is relatively much higher; that the anterior 
costa of the dorsum of the hinder lobe is more prominent and curves more forwards, 
and that there is no median costa on this surface, which is more concave than in 
the last specimen ; the median costa on the dorsum of the fore lobe is also 
much less developed; there is no trace of any cingulum on the internal surface of 
this tooth, nor of any tubercle in the^median valley; the summits of the lobes have 
hardly been touched by wear. The dimensions of this specimen, ore compared 
below with the above described penultimate upper molar of variety h of 
jBT. imgacephalum — 

H gnmde. H. mega. 

In. In. 

Length of crown 1'80 1'59 

Width of .. 1-80 1*70 

Height of „ . . . . . . 1'60 1*20 

This tooth, therefore, is squarer than that of H. megace^halum, and, differing 
by only O'l inch in width, differs by 0'4 in the height of the crown. These differ¬ 
ences, I think, amply justify specific distiuction; these teeth from the absence or 
slight development of the median dorsal costee present no resemblance to those 
of either Sivaiheriiim or JSramaiherium. They are nearest, of course, to the variety 
i of Sydaspitherimn megacephaVumy the latter forming a connection between the pre¬ 
sent specimen and var. a of S. megacephahit/riy and those again with 8voathervum. 
As I have before hinted, it is not impossible that the teeth of variety h of S. 
megacephaUum may really belong to a distinct species, tiiongh I do not think we 
are justified in -ma,king any distinction on the evidence of these teeth alone, as 
they are so close to those of variety a. * 

In addition to the above specimens, Mr. Theobald has obtained three detached 
upper mblars of the same species from the village of Asnot, as well as the two 
last upper mlOOc-molars of the right side, and two detached specimens of penultimate 
upper milk-molars of the same side, which from their size and form I have little 
doubt must be referred to S. gsa/ade. The ultimate milk-molar repeats the 
chaauoters' ou a HmaiTlaf scale of tlm larger permanent teeth; the penultimatie milk- 
niplar has the first bariul produced into a point anteriorly, which proves that the 
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two teeth belong to the milk series. The dimensions of the two teeth are as 
follows:— 


* 

Length of last milh-mcdar . . 


• 

• 


la. 

1'60 

Width of . 

• 

• 

• 

. 

1’30 

Length of pennltimato milk-molar 

• 

• 

• 

. 

1-62 

Width of „ „ 

• 

« 

e 

• 

100 


Having now examined all the typos of upper molars of this group of ani¬ 
mals contained in Mr. Theobald’s collection, it now remains to consider two lower 
jaws of two species of Sivathorioid animals, which cannot be referred to Sivatherimn 
giganitefUm ; both specimens are from the Siwaliks of the Punjab. 

The first specimen consists of the greater portion of the right ramus, the 
only missing parts being the extremity of the coronoid process, and the part in 
front of the first premolar; the whole of the dental series is complete and but 
litUe worn. 

I shall here notice this specimen very shortly, as I shall figure it on a subse¬ 
quent occasion. The ascending portion of the ramus has its anterior border 
almost at right angles to the axis of the horizontal portion, which distinguishes 
the jaw from that of Oamelo^fanialU (the corresponding part of the jaw of 
jSMJotAermm is unknown). The horizontal portion is slender and bows outwards 
to a great extent in the middle, so that the part immediately below the hinder 
barrel of the first molar is> by far the most prominent point in the whole of this 
side of the jaw. The two latter characters at once distinguish the specimen from 
the mandible of Sivalhervum, which is very deep, and which is slightly concave 
externally. 

The teeth are distinguibhed from those of SivaOiervum by the costs) on the 
internal surfaces, and especially those of the hinder barrel, being much less pro¬ 
minent and bold; and by the reticulations of the enamel being finer, as well as 
by the greater obliquity of their dorsa to their long axes; in Sivathervnm a rod 
placed the last molar will touch both median costjp, while in this specimen it 
will touch the median costa of the second barrel, and the posterior costa only of 
the first barrel. 

The premolars are voiy like those of the fragment of a jaw referred above to 
Camehpardalist but are much larger, aud relatively higher, and the enamel is more 
rugose. In the following table T have given the dimousions of this specimen, of 
the mandible of Camelopardalis, and,pf Slvailwrium ; the latter dimensions aro 
taken from a cast of the specimen figured on plate twenty-one of the first volume of 
the “ PalsBontologicaJ Memoirs,” the original of which is in the British Museum:— 


Length of six molars 

• • 

Oamflo. 

6-50 

Speoinun. 

10*80 

Sim, 

•as 

„ fonr last teeth 

• ■ 

4*10 

7*70 

9*00 

„ from angle of jaw to distal end of molar series 

10*50 

14*50 

ess 

Height from angle to summit oS condole 

• « 

6*80 

7*60 

ses 

Depth at middle horrel of last molar . 

e a 

1*70 

8*80i* 

4*70 

„ at bind banal oi first molar 

• a 

1*76 

2*52 

8*45 

^ at second premolar 

• 

ISS 

2*40 

8*00 

!:|!biekiiess at first molar 

• • 

1*00 

1*95 

2*15 

^ Insight of tinwom last molar . 

» ♦ 

... 

1*70 

set 
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* 

The of Sivathermn reierred to is probably that of a male, other epeoimezis 
being slighiJy smidler \ the smaller or female specimens, however, have the same 
form proportions as the larger. From i^e above measurements com* 
parisons there can be no question as to the distinctness of the specimen from 
Sivathervam. 

The,teeth are readily distinguished from those of Brameahentmhy thsir larger 
size and greater propo^onate height; and from those 'tof Yishmdherivm by the 
absence of any cingulum or accessoiy tubercle, as well as by their much greater 
size. 

There now only remains the genus HydaspitTierivm of described genera to 
which the specimen can belong; and from the slight development of the costse 
on the dorsa of the upper molars of that genus, and of the lower molars of the 
present specimen, I think it probable that the latter should be referred to that 
genus. 

With regard to the question of species: the above-referred to cranium of 
M. megacephaVum is, from the fact of its bearing horns, no doubt that of a male 
individual (the female of the allied genus Sivatherivm being hornless); now, in 
that specimen the length of the last five teeth of the molar series is only 6T 
inches, while the length of the last five teeth in the present specimen is 9‘2 
inches; this clearly shews that the specimen could not have belonged to that 
species. 

. Then with regard to JT. grande: this, as we have seen, is only known from upper 
molar teeth, and there is therefore great difficuliy in saying whether or no this 
specimen belongs to that species; another mandible, however, to be noticed imme¬ 
diately in the character of its lower molars, approaches nearer to the upper molars 
of H. gremde, and I have accordingly provisionally referred the second specimen 
to that species. The present specimen must therefore belong to a third species, for 
which I propose the name of S. leptognaihus, with the proviso that subsequent 
discoveries may render it necessary to change the generic prefix. « 

The present specimen indicates the existence of a slender-jawed Sivatjfierioid, 
which in the form of its javs; is a connecting link, between the stout-jawed 8iva- 
theri/um gigantemn and Camelopardalis sivalemis, in which the jaw is stouter 
than in the living Giraffe. The perpendicular inner border of the ascending 
ppition of the present jaw is quite peculiar, as far as is yet known. 

^ We have now to consider the portion of a naandible which, I tbink, may very 
probably belong to Eydaspitherivm grande ; this specimen comprises a portion of 
the left ramus of the mandible containing the throe true molars and the last 
premolar; the jaw is broken off posteriorly immediately behind the last molar, 
and anteriorly some distance in front of the premolar; the teeth are only slightly 
abraded by wear. 

This mandible differs from the last specimen by being much deeper, and by 
being slightly concave instead of convex on the outer surface; in both of these 
respects it approaches to the jaw of Svuaiiherivm gigant&um. The form of the 
teeth, however, at once distinguish^ the specimen from the last-named genus, and 
also firpm S. le^gna^me. The dotsa, or internal anr&u^s, of the teeth are placed 
still more obliquely to the long axis of the jaw than in Jl. leptognaihm; and the 
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mediftn oosto are still less developed, those of the hindeif barrels being indeed 
almost obliterated; if a rod be laid on the dorsd of the borrds. of the last molar, 
it only touche the posterior costte of the barrels, and not the median oostaof either 
barrel, which shews tlmt the form of the teeth is still farther removed from that 
of the teeth of Sivathernm than are the teeth of E[. leptogncdhus. Perhaps the 
most distingni^ing cluupcter of the specimen is the form of the dorsam of the 
anterior barrel of the last promolar; this surface is fan-shaped, narrower below 
than above, and nearly flat, the median costa being very slight, and the anterior 
costa forming a curved boundaiy to the dorsum. In the corresponding tooth of 
Siyathermn the median dorsal costa is very largo, and is the most prominent port 
of the whole surface, while at the same time the tooth of Sivaiherimn is less fan¬ 
shaped. The corresponding tooth of RydaspUheriwm le;ptognathus is absolutely 
taller and narrower than the present specimen, which alone would be a sufficient 
distinction. I have given below the dimensions of the last lower premolars of 
the three lower jaws; the tooth of 8. gigmteum is rather more worn down than 
the others, and therefore is proportionally somewhat squarer— 



Sie, 

JSr. lepio. 

S.gruMdt. 


In. 

Id. 

In. 

Width of dorsum of last prcmolar 

. 1-40 

105 

1*3 

19oi^ht of ty • • 

. 1-72 

1'60 

1*4 

The other dimensions of the specimen are as 

follows 



Length of four last toeth 

• t 

« 

7'7 

Depth at imddle barrel of last molar 

• • 

• 

3-7 

„ at hind barrel of first molar 

• • 

■ 

3-7 


Prom the above comparisons, it is quite evident that the specimen cannot 
belong to Si/oatherium or to H. leptognathm ; the size of the specimen, apart from 
other characters, distinguishes it from Bramathervum and VkhTwdhsrvwm. The 
specimen, being as largo as the jaw of JET. leptognathm, for the some reasons can¬ 
not bejpng to H. megajxphaXtim. 

There only remains therefore hT. grande to which the specimen can belong; 
now, in the flatness of the dorsa of the molars of thfe present specimen, as well 
from their obliquity to the long axis of the jaw, these teeth agree with the upper 
molars referred to above as forming the new species H. grande; the size of the 
upper and lower molars also agrees well together, and I have accordingly thou^h^ 
it extremely probable that the two belong to the same animal. I wish it, however, 
to be understood that 1 cannot be certain in this identification, and that it may 
subsequently bo necessary to refer the lower jaw to a new species or even to a 
new genus. 

The .animal to which this jaw belonged was doubtless of the massive type 
of Siva&i^wn, and therefore widely distinguished from the slender-jawed H. 
leptognathm and the true Giraffes; in the form of its teeth the was nearer 

to the former spedes, though it diverged still more widely in the form of the 
;.:iQn»r eonteces of the molars from Sivathermn and the Giraffes. 

oniy other specimen among the collection of teeth of Sivatherioid and 
animals is a last lo%er milk-molar of the left side; this specimen I 
wiiii any confidence refer to any particular specits, and I here merely 
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desire to call attention to it. The specimen in question is &kr larger than the 
lovrer Tniltr .Tnnlar which I have referred to C<iinelopardaUs sivalensis and cannot 
belong to that species; it also difEers veiy considerably in form from that speci¬ 
men, from which 1 think that it does not belong to that genus. 

The tooth is composed of three complete barrels, the hindmost of which is 
the largest: these two charac^rs assure us that the specimen is a last milk-molar, 
and not a last true molar. The outer columns of the barrels are set very 
obliquely to the long axis of the jaw, and the median costa on the one perfect 
dorsum is slightly developed; in these respects the tooth differs from the true 
molars of Ocmelopardalis and agrees with those of Hydiispithenmn, Each of 
the valleys on the outer side contains a large and pointed tubercle reaching to 
half the height of the crown. The length of the specimen is 1*9 inch and its 
greatest width 0*94 inch. 

The tooth is slightly longer than either of the two anterior molars of JT. 
leptognaihus, which is the same relation as exists between the corresponding 
teeth of Gamelopa/rdaUs swalensis and ordinary Ruminants: and I think it 
extremely probable that it should be referred to the former species; it is true 
that the permanent molars of H. leptognathm have no accessory columns like the 
milk-molar in question, but it not unfrequently happens that the lacteal series 
does differ from the permanent series in certain points of detail, such differences 
generally consisting in that the lacteal molars retain ancestral characters which 
have been lost in the permanent series. 

Among the whole of the speqimens sent down by Mr. Theobald from the 
Siwaliks of the Western Punjab, I cannot find any remains which I can with 
certainly refer to Sivaiherium giga/nietim, and it is not improbable that the range 
of that animal did not extend into the area in question, where it was replaced 
by the allied genera; no species of this group have hitherto been found ‘ in Sind. 
Among Mr. Theobald’s collection there are. a considerable number of the Umb 
bones of various Sivatherioid animals, which are generally smaller than those of 
8. gtgamieum, and which most probably belonged to some of the above dedbribed 
smaller species. I have not yet had time to examine those bones in any detail. 

PEBISSODAGTTLA. 

Genus; Rhinoceros. 

During the present and past year the Indian Museum has acquired a large 
series of specimens of the osteology and dentition of the.fossil specks of this 
genus, which have been obtained by the exertions of Mr. Theobald in the 
Siwaliks of the Punjab, and most especially from the highly fossiliferous beds 
of the village of Asnot in the Jhelam district. 

Among these specimens are the complete adult molar series of Bhmoceros 
sipahnsiaf the upper milk dentition of B. palamdims, and a complete ramus 
of the mandible with the symphysis of the same species, and, most important of 
all, a large series of tlie upper and lower dentition of the new species JS. plam~ 
deASf which appears to be confined to the Punji^b. Ifo specimens of B. plaiy- 
rim/tu pocox eithm* in the present or in previous collections from the Punji^, 
and it is not improbable that this species did not ocdhr in that area. 
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In the present notice I shall only refer to certain upper teeth of B. plamdens, 
which are far more, perfect than the specimens ot upper molars described at 
page 23 of “ Molar Teeth and Other Bemains of Mammalia,” ^ and upon the 
evidence of which the species was founded; and also to*a portion of the lower 
jaw of the same species. The new specimens incontestably prove the distinctness 
of the species. 

Of the two specimens of upper molars which I have selected for notice here, 
one is the penultimate tooth, and the other the last tooth of the right side. 
Both ^eth are quite complete and in a middle state of wear; they are of such 
a size that by this character alone they might be well distinguished from B. 
sivalermSf which is the only one of the Siwalik species of Bhinoceros with which 
they have any affinity. 

Both of the original specimens on which the species was founded lacked the 
external surface of the crown, the form of which has been therefore hitherto 
unknown. In the present specimens we find that the dorsum or external sur¬ 
face is produced into a bold buttress at its antero-extemal angle, and that the 
rest of that surface is nearly flat; the presence of this buttress alone is sufficient 
to distinguish these teeth from those of B. plutyrMrms. 

The other characters of the penultimate tooth are similar to those of the 
previously-acquired specimens, and need no further notice here. The last tooth, 
allowing of course for its different form, agrees in general characters with the 
previous specimen; it is readily distinguished from the corresponding tooth of 
B. sivalensis by its vastly superior size, and *by having a.very wide cingulum 
surrounding the outer and inner sides of the anterior collis, and which is con¬ 
tinued into the median valley to form a low and wide tubercle at the entrance, of 
which there is no representative in the corresponding tooth of B. svvalemis; 
the tooth has a small crochet and a large antecrochet. 

The dimensions of these two teeth are compared below with the same 
dimeqgions of the corresponding teeth of Bhinoceros sivalensis • 


FemtUimaie ntolar. 

Lengftli of anterior surfoce 


• 


f^ni. 

la. 

3-20 

R. Hva. 
In, 
2-70 

,, of internal surface 

. 


• 

2-45 

1-82 

„ of posterior surface 

• 


s 

2-60 

2*34 

„ of external surface 

• 


• 

8-40 

2-60 

Height of crown 




2-22 

2*10 

last molar. 

L4hgihof anterior surface 




3'20 

2*30 

„ of internal surface 

• 

• 


2-96 

1*90 

„ of posterior surface 

• 



8*20 

2*35 

Height of crown 




SOS 

1*76 


The difference in size is, therefore, so great that from this alone there would 
be no doubt aa to the specific distinctness of B, pZonidens, .which indeed seenlb 
tOj^have been next in size todhe largest specimens of B. plaiyrhims, the largest 
Species of BhmoceroB writh which I am acquainted; the dorsum of the 
ssMiwmte molaar measuring upwards of foui^nches in length. 

-T-----— 

' Indies, Ser. X, Vol. I, pt 2. 
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In addition to these upper molar teeth Mr. Theobald has sent down the 
symphysis and part of one viaiius of a mandible of a species of Mhinoceros, which 
was found with the npp^ molars, and which I have no doubt from its size 
belongs to the same species. Before going further, it may be well to remind the 
reader that the mandibles of three species of Siwalik B/iiiwceros are figure^ in 
the “Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,” and were referred by Falconer to his three 
species B. sivaletms, B. paltsindicw and B. platyrhirms; I do not know on what 
grounds the lower jaws were referred to their respective species, which were founded 
upon crania; there is, however, no doubt but that these three jaws belonged to the 
three above-mentioned species, irrespective of the question of assigning each to 
each. Now, these three kinds of mandibles all differ from the present specimen, 
and there is, therefore, every presumption in favor of the Punjab lower jaw having 
belonged to the Punjab B. planidem. 

The portion of the lower jaw in question consists of the symphysis, and a 
part of the right ramus containing the three last premolars and the first true 
molar; on either side of the symphysis there is a single' huge incisor, that of the 
right side being broken off near itis summit, and that of the left at the summit of 
the alveolus; there are no inner incisors. The single incisor has a flattened surface 
superiorly, looking upwards and inwards, while the inferior and external surfaces 
are rounded, the tooth is strrmgly curved upwards, and extends above the lov<‘l 
of the plane of the grinding surfaces of the molars; the jaw is of great veHical 
depth. 

The lower jaw of B. simlmsis (P. A. S., pi. 74, fig. 6) has no incisors, and 
is therefore quite unlike this specimen. In thp lower jaw of B. platyrhinm 
(F. A. S., pi. 75, fig. 10), there are two small inner incisora, as well as larger 
outer incisors; the latter are directed less upwards, and arc straighter and smaller 
than those of the present specimen. 

The lower jaw of B. pnlmmdims (P. A. S., pi. 74, figs. 3 and 4) agrees w-itb the 
present specimen in having the outer incisors only ; the latter are, however, hloaller 
and shorter, and are directed very slightly upwards, so that only their extremities 
reach the level of the grinding surface of the raoLars; and the jaw is shallower 
and the symphysis shorter. 

In the following table I have compared together the dimensions of the present 
specimen, with the corresponding dimensions of the mandible of B. platyrhinm 
and B. paJmndicus ; the latter are taken in part from the description of the plates 
of the “ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis, ” and in part from specimens in the Indian 
Museum:— 


Depth of jaw at last premolar 


R. p/a«. 
In. 

4-5 

R. plat. 

In. 

R. pal. 
In. 

3-4 

Length of symphysis 

• 

6-4 

6-9 

4'5 

Vertical diameter of outer incisor 


1-8 

07 

11 

Transverse „ . 


2*4 

1-5 

1-3 

Length of incisor (broken in S. ptanidens) 

• 

3-5 

2-1 

1*9 

„ of three last premolars * 

. 

51 

3-8 

4*7 


No other Bhmoeeros that I have seen has lower incisors at all approaching in .size 
to those of the present specimen; in correlation with these enormous lower incisors 
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we should expect that the upper incisors were likewise of unusual size in 
R. planidens, and such appears to have been the case. From the district where 
the upper molars and lower jaw of B, planid&ns were obtained, Mr. Theobald has 
obtained two upper incisors of a Rhinoceros of gigantic size, which I have no 
doubt belonged to the same species; the length of one of these specimens is up¬ 
wards of 4'3 inches, its thickness inch, and the height of its crown 1‘9 
inch. The upper incisors of the other Siwalik species of Rhinoceros are not 
known; the present specimen is, however, far too large to have belonged to R. 
idvalmsis OT B, palceindicuti,'irhlle R. plfdyrhinus is not known to occur in the 
Punjab, and if we may judge from Colonel Baker’s cranium of this species seems 
not to have had permanent upper incisors. 

The above comparisons point most clearly to the specific distinctness of the 
^gigantic fossil J2/ti7M)cer()s of the Punjab; in its upper molars this species approaches 
nearest to R. sivalensts, but is distinguished by their larger size and their 
bold cingulum and tubercle in the median valley; in the number of its lower 
incisors the new species agrees with R. palocmdicus, but is distinguished by 
their curved form and much greater size. 

Genus: Listriodox. 

Of this genus, which has still an incerta sedes, Mr. Theobald has obtained an 
upper molar of a very small species quite distinct either from the Indian L. 
■pentapotcmice or the European L. splendms, or L. lartetii, and which must be re¬ 
ferred to a new species. The specimen was obtained from the Siwaliks of the 
village of Jabi in the Punjab, nnd will be described and figured on a future 
occasion; I propose to call the species after its discoverer, L. theohaMi. 

ROUENTIA. 

^ Genus: Htstrix. 

At page 706 of the fourth volume of the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,” in a list of Siwalik fossils given by Falconer and Cautley, there 
occurs the name of the genus Hystrix, as having been obtained with the other 
specimens. The name of the genus again appears on page 293 of the fifth 
volume of the same Journal, and also in the Introduction to the “ Fauna Antiqua 
Sivalensis” (Pal. Mem., Vol. I,p. 23). I can find, however, no further mention of 
the genus in Falconer’s papers, nor any notice of the specimen on which the 
determination was made; this specimen (or specimens) has, in all probability, been 
lost. 

With the exception of the occurrence of the name in the above lists, we have 
hitherto known nothing of the occurrence of Hystrix. in the Siwaliks; towards the 
end of last year, however, Mr. Theobald forwarded to the In di an Museum a portion 
of the mandible of a species of this genus, obtained from the Siwaliks of the 
village of Asnot, which forms the object of the present preliminary notice. 

‘ '^ThejJ^men consists of the middle portioft of the right ramus of the mandible 
thiji two first molars, and the sockets of the last premolar and last 
the fating extremity of the incisor of the same side was also obtained. 
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In this notice I shall content myself with pointing out tlie main distinctions of 
the teeth of the fossil specimen from those of H. hwmra, which are indistinguish¬ 
able from those of H. eridata. The dimensions of the two first molars of if. 
leucura are' compared below with those of the fossil tooth :— 


Length of two first molars 


• 


Fowil. 

In. 

0-75 

Rrccut 

III. 

071 

„ of first molar . 


• 

. 

0-39 

0-35 

Width of „ 

. 

. 

s 

0-33 

0-29 

Length of second „ 

. 



0-36 

0-36 

Width of „ „ 

• 


. 

0-31 

0-28 


From these dimensions it will he seen that in the fossil jaw the first molar is 
longer than the second, while precisely the reverse of this occurs in the recent 
jaw; the first molar of the fossil is considerably larger than that of the recent 
jaw, while the second molars of the two are of the same length, but that of the 
fossil is wider. Since the smallest of the fossil teeth is as large as the hugest of 
if. leucura, the matter of size will distingush the fossil form from the two smaller 
Indian species, if. benyalensis and if. Imuficauda. 

Now, for the form of the teeth, in if. leucura the lateral enamel fold at the 
middle of the inner side runs only for a very short distance at right angles to the 
long axis of the tooth, and is connected for a long time with the fold at the 
antero-extemal .angle of the crown, and is isolated after its severance; in the fossil 
jaw this fold runs for some distance at right angles to the same axis, is never 
connected with the antero-extemal fold, and is not isolated at all in the specimen. 
Other differences occur in the form of the grinding surface, which require a figure 
for their explanation; as minor differences, the surface of attrition of the incisors 
in the fossil jaw is more concave, and the muscular ridges of the latter are much 
more strongly marked than in the living species. These differences sufliciontly 
distinguish the Indian fossil Hystrix from the living species of the genus. 

The only fossils of the genua with which I am acquainted are certain frag¬ 
mentary specimens from the Val d’Amo' of which the species is not’* deter¬ 
mined,; JI. refossa from the sub-volcanic alluvium of Puy de Dome®; II, pri- 
migenia from the upper miocene of Attica®; and H. venuda from the pliocene 
of North America.* 

I can say nothing with regard to the unnamed species: H. refossa has the ena¬ 
mel islands unusually numerous, and the external fold very slight, and therefore 
differs from our specimen: II. refossa is considered by M. Pomel to bo an agonti. * 
In jff. prindgenia the large inner enamel fold of the lower molars agrees in the 
matter of length with the same fold in the fossil Indian species, but it seems to 
be sooner isolated; the form of the minor folds is also different in the two, and 


' Cuvier: “ Ossemens Fossiles,” 4tli Ed., Vol. VIII, p. 128. 

* Giervais: •* Zoolog^e et Pal^ntologie Pran 9 aise 8 , ” pi. XLVIII, fig. 11. 

* Oandry: ** Animaux Fossilcs de I’Attiquo,” pi. XVIII, fig. 2. 

*Lwdy: "Extinct Mammalia of Dakota and Nebrasca,” p. 343, pi. 26, figs, 23 & 24; the 
species is there named S. venustus, whi^ I have ventured to alter to H. venusta, Uyslrix being 
feminine. 

“ Pictet: "Traits dc Pslfontotogie,” Vol, I, page 255- 
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in W. primigenia the two first lower molars are of equal length. The molars of 
H. vewusta are veiy large, and the folds simpler than in our specimen. 

The Indian fossil cannot, therefore, be referred to any named species with 
which I am acquainted, and I propose therefore to call it M. sivalensis. 


Genus : Rhizomts, nov. sp. (?). 


From certain beds at the village of Jabi in the Punjab, which Mr. Theobald 
classes as middle Siwalik, I have received two detached rami of the mandible of 
an apparently new Rodent. Each of these rami contains throe molars and no 
premolar; these molars have a single deep enamel fold on the outer side, and 
three smaller folds on the inner side, which are well apparent in the worn teeth; 
the last molar is longer than the penultimate; the molars have distinct roots; and 
the jaw is stout and has well-marked ridges for muscular attachments. The 
length of the three molars is 0 6, and the depth of the jaw at the second molar 
0‘6 inch. 

To determine the group of Rodents to which those jaws belong I have made 
use of the classification of the Order liodentda or GUren published by Mr. Alston 
in the “ Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London” for 1876. From that 
memoir the following facts may be gathered as to the number and form of the 
lower molar teeth in this order:— 

In the Sub-orders Glires Duplicidentati and G. Hebetidentati there are 
always premolars. 

In the Sub-order Glibes Simplicidentati, the ScKitions Sciuhomobpha and 
Htstbicomobpha always have premolars. In the remaining Section, Mtomoiipha, 
premolars may or may not be present. It is therefore clear that our specimens 
can only belong to this last section. 

In this section, the families Myoxidee, OeontyuloB, and Tfteridomyido! always 
have premolars. The families SpalttcidcB and Dipoduloe may or may not have 
premdl^, while the families Lophiomyida and Maridce never Imve premolars. 
It is therefoTe evident that our specimens can only belong to one of the last 
four families. 


^ow, in the three last-mentioned families the molars are always either tuber- 
culate, or carry more or loss transverse ridges, and never have external or internal 
enamel infolds. It is, therefore, clear that our specimens cannot belong to either 
of those families, and they can, therefore, only belong to the remaining family, 
Spalacidm. This family is divided into two sub-families the SpaloGinm and ttie 
BatJiyergince; the latter group has always premolars, while the former lacks them: 
our specimens can, therefore, only belong to the former. 

The sub-family Spalacinm contains three well-known living genera, namely, 
Spalaas, Rhizomys and Hcteroc^}halus ; of these, the-molars of Spahx are distin¬ 
guished from those of the present specimens by having very slight enamel folds, 
which exist only in the almost unworn state; the lower molars of Heterocephalns 
are distinguished by having only a single iim^r and outer fold. (Alston.) 

There now remains only the genus Rhizomye to which our specimens 

the lower molars of that genus are characterized by having a large 
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external enamel fold, and two or more smaller inner folds, which persist till the 
crown is quite worn down. These characters agree, tlierefore, perfectly with the 
characters of our Siwalik specimens, and I can have no doubt but that the latter 
belong to that genus; I have compared these molars with the teeth of M. svma- 
trensis, and find that they can only be distinguished in form from the latter by 
the greater depth of the external fold, and by the smaller size of the first internal 
fold; the fossil molars are in one specimen slightly smaller, and in the other 
slightly larger, than those of the recent species ; the fossil mandible is, however, 
narrower and slenderer, the incisors much smaller, and there are other differences 
in the form of the two mandibles which are quite suflBLcient to specifically distin¬ 
guish the two forms; these differences will be pointed out on a subsequent 
occasion. I shall hope to give a figure of the fossil. The fossil teeth are larger 
than those of any of the other species with which I have been able to compai’e 
them: should they belong to a new species, as I think is probably the case, 

1 shall propose to call this species M. swal&mis. 

It may not bo out of place here to observe that among Falconer’s undescribed 
Siwalik Mammalia, there was indicated a new genus under the name of Typldodmi. 
The name only of tliis genus occurs in the Introduction to the “ Fauna Antiqua 
Sivalensis” (Pal. Mem., p. 23), and from the contents it is evident that this genus 
belonged either to the Rodents or Insectivores; from the name Typhlodon I think 
that the genus must have belonged to the former, since the name appears to be so 
evidently derived from Spalax typhlus. This being so, and since our new 
Rhisomys belongs to tho Spalmitim, I think it not at all improbable that Falconer’s 
Typhlodon was founded on the same Rhisomys. The Introduction in question was 
published in 1844, and a great part of it was written much earlier in India; it 
is, therefore, not improbable that Falconer was unacquainted at the time of 
writing with the genus Rhisomys, which was made in 1830,* and that finding a 
Rodent allied to, but distinct from, Spalax, he made a new genus for its 
reception. 

The genus Rhisomys being confined at the present time to Asia, it was'^nly to 
be expected that fossil representatives should be discovered in the pliocene of 
that continent; living species are found in India in the Khasi Hills, and the 
Sikim Terai. (Jerdon.) I believe that no fossil species of the genus has hitherto 
been described. An allied genus (Myospalox *) has been formed for the 
reception of the so-called “Quettah mole;” I cannot, however, find that this 
genus has been described; and I cannot, therefore, say in what respects its 
dentition differs from that of Rhisomys and Spalax. The genus is not intro¬ 
duced into Mr. Alston’s synopsis. 


CARNIVORA. 

The remains of Carnivora are of somewhat rare occurrence in the Siwaliks, 
and therefore almost every specimen obtained is worthy of notice. 

Gray, P. Z. S., 1830, p. 96. 

A. a B., Vol. XX, p. 887; XV, p. 141. 
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Genus: Felis^. 

Of a large FeliSy wliich is probably F. cristcda of Falconer, Mr. Theobald has 
obtained from Asnot tbe patella, the distal half of the femur, several metatarsal 
and phalangeal bones, and the olecranon. 

Of a smaller species, the radius, the calcaneum, and a portion of the left 
ramus of a mandible containing the alveolus of the canine, and the two premolars 
have also been obtained. I can at present say nothing as to the species to which 
this lower jaw belonged; it possibly belonged to the same species as the cranium 
figured on plate XXVII, fig. 1, of the fifth volume of the “ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal.” 

Genus: HY.fflNA. 

Of this genus Mr. Theobald has collected a tolerably perfect adult cranium, a 
broken adolescent cranium, exhibiting the camassial in its alveolus, and a ramus 
of the mandible; all the specimens seem to belong to one species. 

. Genus; Mellivora. 

In the unpublished plates of the “ Fauna Antiqua Sivalonsis ” (Q, fig. 4), there 
occurs a figure of a cranium which in the Index to the Plates is named Ursitaxus 
sivalensis; now, the generic name Ursitaxus was proposed by Hodgson' for the 
Indian ratel, but is now disused in favor of Mellivora; Ursitaxus sivalensis of 
Falconer will therefore here and henceforth be called by me Mellivora sivalensis. 

The above-mentioned cranium seems to be the same as that figured on plate 
XXVII, fig. 4, of the fifth volume of the “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal ” under the generic name of Qulo: the specimen is now in the British 
Museum. On fig. 6 of the same plate of the “Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal,” a nearly complete right ramus of the mandible of the same genus is 
also figured; this specimen is not refigured in the “ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,” 
and I not know what has become of it. 

Prom the Siwaliks of Asnot, Mr. Theobald has sent the dental portion of a 
right ramus of the mandible of a species of Mellivora, which agrees precisely 
with the above-mentioned figured jaw; the specimen is somewhat larger than 
the mandible of M. indica, while the figured fossil cranium is rather smaller 
than that of M. indiea. These differences in the relative size of the two fossil 
specimens may bo merely due to sex, as there is considerable variation in the 
size of the sexes of many Oaxnivora; consequently the new lower jaw may pro¬ 
bably be referred to M. sivalensis. Except in the matter of size, I can see no 
difference between tlie mandible of M. sivalensis and M. indica, and they must 
have been at all events very closely allied. 

Genus: Meles (?). 

In addition to the last specimen, Mr. Theobald has obtained from Asnot the 
left ramus of a mandible which evidently belonged to some animal allied to the 
f though I cannot be sure of the gemJk. The specimen shews the base 

* Aeiatic Ecsearchce, Vol. XIX, p. 60. , 
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of the canine, and of the second premolar (the first having disappeared ), the two 
last premolaira, and the greater part of the base of the camassial, its summit 
being broken off. 

The premolars are of the simple conodont type of the tmo badgers, while 
the carnassial is an extremely elongated and narrow tooth as in those animals; 
unfortunately its crown being broken away, I cannot compare it wdth the tooth 
of the badger. The two last premolars are of nearly equal size, and have no 
cingulum, which distinguishes the jaw from that of MMivont; the three last 
premolars are in close apposition, which distinguishes the jaw from that of 
Arctonyx. 

The jaw has exactly the form of that of Meles taxus, but is considerably 
larger; and I think it probable that the specimen should be referred to a new 
species of that genus. Meles is not found living in India, but occurs in Tibet and 
Persia,^ and a skin was obtained by the late Dr. Stoliczka in Kashgaria, which 
renders it not improbable that the genus may exist in that country. 

Grcnus: Amphicyon. 

Of Amfhiayon palcrindiats Mr. Foddon has collected in Sind a portion of a 
right ramus of a mandible, containing the second true molar, and the alveolus 
of the third; the second molar is very like the corresponding tooth of A. mnjor, 
but the form of the masseteric fossa differs in the jaws of the two species. 

Genus: Hyjsnarctos. 

Of the genus Hycenaretos the Indian Museum has lately received several 
specimens of the upper dentition, obtained by !Mr. Theobald from the Siwaliks 
of the Punjab; the new specimens comprise a right maxilla containing the three 
last teeth, a left maxilla with the three coiresponding teeth, and the deteched 
camassials and first molars of both sides belonging to one individual. 

The second specimen and the detached teeth belong to M. swalensts; the 
first specimen, however, seems to belong to another species. The three teeth of 
that specimen occupy a shorter space than the same three teeth in M. sivalensis, 
the length of these throe teeth in the former being 3T inches, and in JET. sivalensis 
3'4 inches. The most striking peculiarity of tne smaller teeth is in the form of 
the first true molar: in S. sivalensis the crown of that tooth is oblong in form, 
while in the new specimen it is somewhat triangular, the apex being on the inner 
side; the inner ridge in the new specimen is also higher and shorter than in 
JS. sivalensis; the camassial and last molar are veiy similar in both jaws. 

The first molar of the new specimen is somewhat like the first molar of 
Jff. hemicyon from Sansans,* both alike approaching the form of the correspond¬ 
ing tooth of the dogs and Amphicyon ; the Indian specimen, however, lacks the 
inner cingulum, which occurs in the European form, and the former jaw is 
further distinguished from the latter by the form of the last molar, which is like 
that of JET. sivalensis. • 

' Blanford : ‘‘Eastern Persia,” Vol. II, p. 44. 

*Gervais: " PalAmtologie et Zoolojd<* Pnin^'aises,” pi. 81, fig. 9. 
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The new speoimen is unlike any other described species, and must conse¬ 
quently be referred to a new species, which I propose to caU H. palceindicus. 

It may be not of out of place here to notice an upper molar of this genus 
which has been figured by Professor Flower in the August number of the 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society,' and which, as well as another 
specimen, was obtained from the English Red Crag. The figured tooth is the 
first upper molar of the right side, and agrees exactly with the corresponding 
tooth of Mr. Theobald’s specimens of H. slvalmsis ; the latter tooth being unworn 
and more perfect than those of Falconer’s cranium of this species (with which 
Professor Flower compared his specimens) are more suitable for comparison with 
the unworn English specimen. Professor Flower mentions that “ the fine stria- 
tion of the surface of the enamel in lines converging to the apices of the cusps, 
which is beautifully seen in both the Crag teeth,” is very indistinct on the more 
worn Siwalik teeth; Mr. Theobald’s specimens, however, agree exactly in this 
character with the Crag teeth, and 1 can but adopt the opinion of Professor 
Flower that there is no specific distinction between the English and the first- 
named Indian Hycmardos. 

In noticing the range of the genus. Professor Flower only alludes to its 
occurrence in Europe and Asia; he might have added that it also occurs in the 
newer pliocene of South America.® 

Allkoed Cetacean. 

A cast of the bone referred to tlie Cetaceji on page 10.3 of the ninth volume 
of the “ Records,” hjis been submitted to Professor Flower, whp considers that it 
belongs to the Ungulata and not to the Cetacea; there is, therefore, at present no 
evidence of the presence of the latter order among the Siwalik Fauna. 


The !^lj:ontological eelations of the Gondwana System : a eeplt to Db. 
FeisTMANTEE, by W. T. Blanford, F.R.S., Deputy SuperinteiuUnt, QeoUgiml 
Survey of India. 

Introduction .— I have allowed more than a year to elapse without attempting to 
answer any of Gr. Feistmantel’s remarks in the “ Records of the Geological 
Survey, although I cannot adrfiit that in his reply® to my first paper* he has 
either confuted my arguments, or, except in one case,* of which I think he has 
importance, and twice when 1 had been misled by his own mistakes, 
shown me to lie in error. My reasons for waiting were partly that I had other 
matters of greater urgency to attend to ; partly that I hoped the irritation which 

> Vol. XXX, p. 534. ~. 

•0. C. Marsh: “Address to American Science Association,” Newhaven, 1877, p. 46. 

» Eec. a. S. I., vol.IX, p. 115. 

Ib. 79. 

» Tlua refers to am presence of Cgcadeacea in the lower Gondwdnas. The only emr I com- 
’W In overlooking the fact tlmt Noeygetalhia is rlawd by many writers as a Cycad. The 
plant are by no means determined with certainty.—Sre Geol Mag 1876 p 489; 
' 431 { Rec. G. S. I., vol. IX. pp, 118, 140. 
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Dr. FeistniBiitel exhibited at finding bis conclnsions were not immediately jwjceptod 
might subside; partly, that I feel, in this discussion, that the contest is unequal. 
■Dr. Feistmantel has the enormous advantage of n thorough juiquaintanco with tho 
literature relating to fossil plants, whilst I possess but a very imperfect knowledge 
of the subject. 

Of the three different papers which Dr. Feistmantel Las puhlished in reply 
to my remarks, it is my intention to notice only one at any longlh. One of tho 
three papers, that published in the “Neues Jahrbuch” for 1877,* 1 have only seen 
since this paper was first written, the number of the “ Jahrbacli ” which contains 
it having, through some error of the agents or of the post, failed to j-eacli i.ln* Survey 
library at the usual time. Tho second paper appeared in tho “Geological 
Magaaine” for November 1870.® Tho publication of those two papers is, 1 think, 
a mtefortune, and I boliovo Dr. Feistmantel has seen cause to regret having 
written and puhlished them. 

The paper in the fourth number of the “ Records ” for 1876 stands in a very 
different position; it appears as an official document, and should it not he shown to bo 
eiTonoous, it will certainly be supposed by geologists generally to have been 
accepted by the Geological Survey of India, and consequently as entitled to more 
weight than an occasional paper printed, without any official supervision, in a 
scientific journal. At the same time I cannot profess to answer every ]iar.igraph 
in detail. Dr. Feistmantel is a voluminous wi'iter, and although tlioL e arc many 
statements open to question in the numerous pajun’S which ho has already con¬ 
tributed to the Survey publications, I do not see the lise of attempting to answer 
them all; I merely refer to them lest 1 should he supposed to acquiesce in cVery 
statement which I do not attempt to refute. Besides the various notices in tho 
“ Records of the Geological Survey,” a long paper containing descriptions of some 
fossil plants from tho Damuda series in the Raniganj coal field has ap|)cai’od 
in tho “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” ® and contains numerous state¬ 
ments of opinion as to tho relations of the beds and of their flora. With,* these 
opinions, in several instances, I am unable to coincide.* 

Reasons for puhlieatlon of previous paper .—As much of the annoyance exhib¬ 
ited by Dr. Feistmantel at the publication of my former paper appears duo to 
my having written it before waiting till he had stah^d his views at greater length, 
and specially at my remarks appearing in the same fasciculus as his own, and as 
he has called attention to this circumstance in the “ Geological Magazine,” * and 
in the “ Neues Jahrbuch,” ^ I think I am justified in exj)laining my reasons 
for acting as I did. Mr. Medlicott, the Superintendent of the Survey, left me 


^'Leonhard und Goinitz, Neues Jahrbuch fiir Miueralogic, Gcolojjic and Palasontelogie, 1877, 
p. 1#. 

» Dec, II, vol. III., p. 481. 

* j. A. S. B. 1876, pk 2, p. 329. 

* There are also several remarks referring to members of the Geological Survi'v, and ceipeciaHy 
to Dr. Oldham, whieb are neither accurate nor just. See, p. 832, the paragiiiph roumicncing 
“But the fosaila ”—and p. 3|^, the fourth paragraph from the top of the ]i>agc. 

* 1. c., p. 491. 

I. c„ p. 148. 
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in charge of his office for three months, in July, August and September, 1876, and 
one of tho duties entrusted to me was to edit the number of the “ Eecords ” for 
August. . Onepaperby Dr. Feistmantel, “Onthe Age of some Fossil Floras in 
India,” had appeared in the previous number of the “ !^cords,” and a second was left 
with me in manuscript. ^It appeared to me that both these papers were to some 
extent deficient; that whilst numerous circumstances were stated in>favour of the 
writer’s views, some important conflicting evidence was omitted, and that previous 
observers .were treated in some cases not quite faiiiy. The opinions put forward as to 
the age of tho rooks ( and it should be remembered that, in Dr. Feistmantel’s two 
first papers especially, tliO term “ age ” appears toi bo used in a distinctly chronological 
sense ) seemed to me to bo much more positive than was Justified, even by the 
evidence adduced, and altogether! thought that if Dr. Feistmanters remarks were 
published, it was only right to point out that there was another sid^to tho argument. 
I thought, and still think, that Dr. Feistmantel would have consulted his own 
reputation and the interests of the Surr ey by abstaining from publication until he 
had given,more study to the subject, and until he luid more thoroughly mastered 
tho language in which he wrote; but as 1 was only in tem])orary charge of the 
Survey publications, 1 did not feel Justified in refusing to print tho paper which 
had been loft with me. I had, therefore, the clioice of two courses to pursue: 
1 might as editor have appended a running commentary of footnotes, calling atten; 
tion to tho points in which Dr. Feistmanters ojiinions and statements differed from 
those of other obsorvcps, or 1 might hii\'o written a separate paper, explaining tho 
data on which I felt obligcid to dissent fi'om Dr. Fcistmantel’s views. The fiint 
course is one wliich I have personally experienced moi’c than once, and which 1 hav(! 
always thought an unfair advantage taken hy an editor; I conseqnently adopted 
the latter alternative as fairer and nioi*e courteous. I printed my remarks 
in tho same number as Dr. Feistmantol’s, fii-st, because it appeared to me 
unjust to others to allow Dr. Fcistmantel’s statements to appeal* without comment; 
secondly, in order to have the advantage of correcting the proofs myself, as 
it was probable that I should not be in Calcutta when the next number of the 


“ Records” was due. So far as I am able to Judge, there was not a single line in my 
paper to which any objection could be taken on the score of courtesy and fairness, 
nor can I see that there is any cause for the annoyance which Dr. Feistmantel bnp 
since shown. Not only, so far as I can Judge, was I perfectly Justified in pointing 
out that there were several omissions in his paper, hut it was to some extent a 
matter of duty to my colleagues to do so, and I endeavoured to accomplish this 
task without giving Dr. Feistmantel any occasion to suppose that he was harshly 
treated, or that I underrated tho value of his observations. I can only regret 
having failed in my intentions, and that his leply compels me to call attention to 
miditers.l would willingly have forgotten. « 

zArrmgmmit of present paper.—1 proceed to the consideration of Dr. 


Feiatmontel’s various papers in the “ Records of the Geological Survey,” and espe- 
Ol^y te tiiat which appeared in the fourth, or November, number for 1876. The 
l^^toj^^ropose to adopt is first to call attention to a few points on which I differ 
Pl^ ^^^writer, or on which I think his remarks are liahhl^ cause errbr, and then, 

Gondw&na system frpm top to bottom, to 
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enquire how far Dr. Feistmantel’s published views are consistent with facts, 
and to notice in each case his objections to my arguments. I should perhaps 
commence by saying that my first objection to Dr. Fcistmantcrs writing from 
beginning to end is that ho repeatedly omits to state the whole of the facts; ho 
biings forward just so mudi of tlie evidence as is in favour of his own views, 
and ignores the remainder. Of this 1 shall have occasion to give several instances. 
I quite believe this to bo unconscious and unintentional on Dr. Foistmantul’s part, 
but it tends to invalidate his arguments so seriously, that it is iinpossihlo to leave 
it unnoticed, and it has this most serious disadvantage that, as most of his 
papers are upon a somewhat abstruse subject, it is almost impossible in general 
to tell what points have been omitted. 

The palaontologwal cotiiradidimv. —On p. ^115 ^ Dr. Feistmantel points out 
that on p. 29 he had fully noticed as a palteontological contradiction the discre¬ 
pancy between the fauna and iora of the Kach group—that is, the Umia 
group of Dr. Stoliezka. This is coiTcct, and 1 ought, perhaps, in my paper to 
have noticed it. Unfortunately, how'ever, smy one turning to Dr. Feistmtintel’s 
paper to learn his views as to the “a.ge” of the Cutcb (Kach or Kachh) beds 
would assuredly consult pp. 33, 34, where a summarj’' of the conclusions is given. 
These conclusions appeared to me misleading in two respects: they inpresented 
the various localities from which plant-remains had been obtained in Cutcb as 
l)elonging to two distinct horizons, and the ordy j)aJ8eontological contradiction 
was said to be that plants indicating “ gei\erally an age as old as the Bathoniaii 
or Bath oolite, and some of them a still older hon’zon” were from higher beds 
than the ammonite fauna, which is “ not older than Bathonian. ”■ 1 was, 1 think, 
fully justified in’pointing out that the contradiction was much greater than 
would be supposed from Dr. Feistmanters remark. 

'‘Premature conclusions.” —At j)age 117 Dr. Feistmantel wn'tcs— 

“I would next n<^cc soiuo points roUtin^f to tho lower Gonilwhia. groups upon which Mr. 
Blanford’s conclusions wore i*ather premature. It will apijcar (a) . (b) that .tjjo affi¬ 

nities of our Damuda flora with that of tho nn-sozoie epoch and especially of the trias.sic 
formation arc overwhelming, and that the arguments for this conclusion are not derived from 
three species discovered only last year.” 

A reference to vol. ix, p. 82, will show that this is not a correct representa¬ 
tion of my language. I said “ main arguments, ” and by divorcing the phraso 
from its context, the expression is made to take a very di-fferent aspect from that 
intended. All I wished to point oht (1. c.) was, that although Dr. Feistmantel 
might be justified in considering the Damuda flora as triassic, his predecessors, 
who were ignorant of some of the facts since discovered, should not be blamed, 
as he had by implication blamed tbem,^ for coming to a different conclusion. 
The’ only known connection of any importance between the Damuda flora and 
the Furopean triassic flora, previous to the discoveiy of the three Karharb^ri 

• Rec. O'. S. I., vol. IX, pt. 4 ' » • * 

• See, for instance, Kec. G. S. I., voL IjC, p. 68. “ been, and will perhaps yet be, endea¬ 

voured to stow that the lu^n Damuda series are of palseozoic age, bat I do not see where is tho 
piuof, as the paheontological results, tAe only possible proofs, indicate lower mesozoie, &c.” Tho 
Italics ate in the original. 
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plant«4 iH-'lcngitig to Voltxla, Alb&rtia and Nmvro^iena was in the occurrence in both 
of allied 101*0318 of SeMsoiuiurn. In Dr. Feistmantel’s own conclnaions (1. c. 
p. 77) the only Damuda RpocicR said to be triassio were Schizonmra Gon&ivanemis, 
Nenwptcrh vnluln, Voltzia acutifnUn, “and porliaps Albertla sjxiciosa," and’I was, 
Ihorcfoi'C, I think, not “ premature" in concluding that Dr. Feistmantel’s “ main, 
arguments ” for the triass^c age of the Damuilaa, were derived from the three 
Inst Hpccios, since *tho ocenrroneo of the Bchhonewra alone would scarcely have 
sufficed to indicate the age of the beds. 

The diffci’cnces between the floras of the upper and lower Gondw&nas may 
not bo quite so absolufe as I thought Uiat they were, Irat still the difference is 
very great. The question as to the “ analogy with the flora of the lower coal 
strata in Austmlia" I will deni with hereafter. 

The Casa of Af«fre^u//f>y</er/'i.--On p. 1IH, in order to show that the Damuda 
(lower Gondwuiifi) fomiution i.s closely allied to^the upper Gondwima Tlajinah&ls, 
Dr. Feistmantol thus insists ou the iTsemhlauec* between ceitnin forms of Mnrro- 
tienhiiteris found in the (wo series, and the distinction betw<'e.n them and the 
European carboniferous forms; in this instance the object is to shew that the 
Damudas arc mosozoic— 

“Tboro art* ainoiip>t the Tteniopleriilm two forms wliieli arc very near to some from the 
B^jmalial HilK, Macrofirniojili'nt danteoides being' very near to M, lata, O. M, 'vrnr. munafolia . . 
. . “ Of course it may i>e anul again that tbeao an* genera of wide range, but yet tUo 8j>ecica ai’o 
distiiiet; so i.s the Maerolcenioptpris lata and datiaoides well diatiuct from Taniopleris dbnormis^ 
or Oermatn or mvttinereis in tlio carltuniferous . . .” 

It should l)e noticed that in the ahovc extract, in order to empliasizo the 
distinction between Tmiiopteris dmneuules and the European palaeozoic species, 
the foraicr is phwed in the genus or subgenus MiicrotcEiiIopteria, whilst T.ahtomis 
is classed witli T. (Hcniinni in Ttvnlopferis itself. 

A few page's farther however, (]>. 128,) in what.is virtualy a distinct paper, 
instead of proving Lht' Damudas high in the series, the object is to show that the 
upper Gondwanas swo low down. The relations between the various species of 
arc again discussed, but with a slight difference. Not a word 
is said aboutthe Damuda species, but Dr. Stcrzel’s notice of the close relationship 
between the Rajitndi&I species and Ttfuloiiteria ahnormis is quoted with approval— 

“ Dr. Sterzel says about 1111*80 Rjircies (3f. lata, M. mvseefolia, and M, Morritt) so closely 
allied widi Ttrnopt. ahnormis, (lutb., that tliero is scarcely any (liflorcuce, and only tlu* formation 
separates them. For ihe it is a great hutlsfaetiou to see forms, 'wbicb I have declared to be liassic, 
BO nearly related with a pormiau one.” 

Contrast this with the last extract, in which Jlf. lata was said to he “well 
distinct" from Tamopter'm ohimrntls. But this is not all; farther on, at p. 337, 
a new Macrofitniopti'ni, from the Damudas is described and shown to he intermc- 
'diate in characters between the Kajniahal M. lata and the permian M. aimonnis, 
and this piece of evidence is again brought in to prove the Damudas triassio. 

•"OurnpeciPsholdRami.MlcQlaco btdwocn the permian Tirniopt. (Macrofmiopt.) ahnormis, 
Outli,, and the throe species of Marrotamiop/rris from^he R^jmahAl Hills, und we have, therefore, 
If onr triassift beds, between the jK-mian and jnrossic, a Marrofesniopttris” 

* liiubsi quently said to be ptumiau. 
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Yet a^'n p. 142, in a description of new fossils from the Damnda (Raai- 
ganj) group, MiicrotatniopteriH (fan<roufc ‘6 is mentioned once more. Hero, again, the 
object being to prove the Damudas mcsozoic, Tipuiopltris ahnormis and its aflBni- 
ties ore ignored, tho resemblanco between T. ilanmoidetf and the lltijniah&l forms 
is again insisted upon, and tho old aagunionts repeated. All the specimens are 
said to “ have a V 017 mcsozoic aspect and strikingly rcseml)le certain 8 })ccimenB 
from tho lias (Konpor ?) in tho Alps. ” 

I admit that this matter is com])arativoly of trivial importance, hni still it is, 

I think, only right to call attention to it, because it is a typical and characteristic 
example of what I cannot but consider a radical error throughout Dr. Fc'istman- 
tol’s arguments. Tho whole of tho facts, so far as I know, aa-e .stated in one place 
or another, hut tho mcsozoic or tho palaeozoic relations of aro 

insisted npon, according as the one or the other is in favour of the writer’s 
arguments at the moment. 

(In'ficisiii of ove of T)r. FehimunteVft fnihnros. —To illustrate tho peenliar 
form of argunumt further, 1 will take for criticism a single sentcMice. Dr. Feist- 
mantel first points ont that Dr. Oldham endeavoarod to show tiiat the Daimula 
flora was pala'ozoic, that this ^iew had been fpieslionod by Sir 0. Bunbary, and 
that subsequent collectimis alTovded “ uniiiibtakablo evidence” in favour of tho 
mcsozoic’ and, in the writer’s opinion, triassic age. He proceeds—■ 

“Already in tlio old collections from llinii^inj there wero proofs enough, niere were Schizo- 
neura very frequent, there were one or two Sagenopftrh, Fresl., Olofsopterh, difTereiit from those 
in Austmlia. Prom Kitmthi then* were specimens of Tteniopicris {Mavrot(t‘nhpt(‘riii and An- 
ffiopferidivni) of distinct n'lil £Iipllofhico, Hho that in the oolites in Italy ; there were again 11 
quite different Olosfopferis from those in Australia, different not only by the shape of the leaf, but 
especially by the fmetifieation.” * 

Now, so far as the old eollcTtions went, the only Daruuda specimens of 
Scltizoneunt ® which had been detenuined were from some of the highest In'ds in 
tho Rantganj gi*oti]> at tho toj) of the Damuda series: the form is locally abund¬ 
ant it is tiTie, but, to tho best of our knowledge some years ago, it wjs only 
found in the position I have .stated. Tho Soip uopieris may bo nu'sozoic, but tho 
quotation of " Glussojticris different from tlioso jn Austmlia,” is certainly no 
argument in favour of the mcsozoic and triassic age of tho Damudas. In tho 
first place, it is only since Schimper’s work appeared in 1HG9 that tho species of 
Qhssopterifi have lieon distinguished ; Dr. Oldham thought differently,^ and bo it 
remembered Dr. Feislmanlcd is in this paragi*a]»h imputing blame to Dr. Oldbam 

* 1. c., p. 119. 

® I, of course, copy these extracts as they arc printed. 

® In several papers, and especially in the “ Geological Magazine,” 1876, p. 488, and *‘!Neucs 
Jahrbuch,” 1877, p. 166, Dr. Feistmantel wrrites of Schizonmra as though it Mvere excessively com¬ 
mon iu the Damuda formation. This is, I think, a mistake. Schizoneura abounds in one or two 
beds in the Baniganj field amongst the very highest Damuda (Rauiganj) stratai and a large number 
of specimens wrie collected from these beds, so that tlie plant is peculiarly well represented in 
the Moscum, but so for as my. own experience goes, I have only found Schizoneura leaves in, 
I. think, two localities 4n the Banigau} field. The stems may have been found elsewhere, but 
they are far less common than Verteiraria and Gloszopteris, 

* Mem. G. S. 1, Vol. H, p. 328. 
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on the score of the knowledge wbich existed in 1860-01,' not tiiat available in 
1876, but even supposing that the forms are diaiinot, tbe presence of Olossop- 
teris different from those in Australia is no evidence either for or against the ago 
of ihe Danmdas being mesbzoie or palajozoic. 

The genus TaitiojHeris (Maciotaniopteris and Angiopierhlimn) from K&mtlii 
is the next proof. Now,’■when Dr. Oldham wrote, the genus Ttstiiopteris had not, 
to the lK*st of my knowledge', bo«'n divided into subgenora, and therefore tho 
relations of the genus as u whole wore to bo considered. But the genus is 
pals^zoic as well as m(‘sozoic, and Dr. hVistmantel himself admits, p. 137, the 
alBnity between the Kunithi spenos and the permian one. Moreover, the specimens 
of Mucrot^iiopferis, if collecled by Mr. Fedden, as Dr. Feibtmautel states, woi*o 
not araopgst the old eoUeci ions, for Mi' Fedden first went to Kamthi in 1866, 
whilst Dr. Oldham’s last paiier was publishtd m 1861. 

Then, amongst the Kimthi fossils there was “ distinct real Phylhthera, 
that in the oolites in Ttal}.” No mention is here made of tho connexion vdtli 
tho Australian Phiflloflieai, tulmitted by every one to be just as closely allied to 
tbe Indian forms as the Ii.ihan are. I’liis is far from the only instance in wbicli 
this important allianei' is lelt entirt'ly unmentionod, although it is, of course, 
noticed elsewhere. As 1 shall show presently, thi're is good evidence that tho 
Australian Phylhthe<a oeeiirs in nndisputed carboniferous beds. 

Lastly, the “quite didei'ent ri<s from (hose in Ausiralia, different not 

only by tho shape of the leaf, but esju'cially b;y the frnctifiealion,” is again urged 
as proof of the Damiidas being mcso/oic f haie already noticed tbis argumenf, 
8 up]»osing Dr. loistmantel to he eorreet in his facts; but is ho correct 7 Tt will 
bo seen tlwil ho admits of no doubt oi question; tho distinction in shape of leaf 
and frnctifieatioTi is asserted as a well-known fact, and from the conh'xt must 
be supposed to hare bi'en a fact sufficiently clear some fifteen or sixteen years ago 
Some quota lions from Sir 0 Tiiinhury’s ^laper on the flora of the Ktimthi bc*ds of 
Nagpur will serve to .show how far th(' distinction was admitted as valid. Speak¬ 
ing of^Tz*. Bruinu'amysvi'. Jtidifo, he sa^s 

“ On ooinjiaring tbis Indian fi'/osAOjo/f ns with the I'ODimon Aubtmlian Q. Browniana, allow'- 
ing for the apparent differences pioduaed by the initiirc of the stone, and the state of preservation 
of the speciniens, I can find no satisfactory specific distinction ; the venation is essentially the 
same . . . Tho general form varies considcrahl\ in tho Australian specimens, and is often quite 
as narrow as in those from Nagpur; the apex also varies in the Anstralian plant, from very ohtnse 
and even retuse, to rathm aente, tliough I admit that it is never, in the hpeciinons 1 have aeon, as 
acute as in the Indian. 1 have seen no trace of frnciitication in Anstralian spccimons, nor is any 
mentioned by McCoy; on tbe other hand, 1 uni unaeqnainted with tho rhi/oma of tho Indian 
Olos«opten«. Iu the absence of theso important points of coinpanson, we cannot feel oortain of 
the spooitlc agreemont of tbe two.” 

lu auoihcr place Sir C. Banbury writes thus 

« Another and very striking chometorihtie of this Nagpur fossil flora is its close analogy with 
that of the coal formation of Australia. The jtrevailing plant in each of the deposits is a Q-lostop- 

» 1865 according to Dr. Fcistmantol, Kec. O. S. L, Vol. IX, p. 118, hut ho is hi error, as tbe 
paper referred to is datal Ist Juno 1861, and apinsu-ed^ in the first part of Volume 111. of the 
**M««*^* fahlishod in 1861. Dr. Oldham’s flr-t paper, too, was publislicd in I860, not in 1861. 

'' > 4 ■** 8,, Vol. XVII. 1861, [>. 828. 

m. 
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ttnis, and ifc appears (aa far as wo can judge in the present state of our knowledge) to bu 
actually tho very same species in both ? " 

The above extracts relate solely to G. Tlrownima var. Tmlicnt bnt tho typical 
form of G. Broiommia ,—identical in shape of frond with the Australian species* 
or variety,—was also recognised by Sir 0. Bunbnry amongst the Nagpur fossil 
plants.^ Surely this fact ought to have been mentioned. 

Again, as regards the fructification. As is shown above, Kir C. Bunbnry 
(writing in 1861, tho year in which Dr. Oldham’s last paper was jmblished) had 
no information as to the frnctifieation of the Australian form. 1'he only inform¬ 
ation since obtained, as far as J know, is that published ^Ir. Ourruthei'S in 
1H72.* He says, speaking of some s])ecnnens from Queensland— 

“ Olofxopferis JBromniana bus boon «.q frequency di'scribinl and figured, that i find notbiug 
additional worth recording fi-oin tin extiininiilion of Mr. Daintree^b siteeimens, nnlesB it Ik‘ that 
one sheas some iudieations of fruit in the form of linenr sori running along the veins tuid 
occupying a position somewhat nearer to the margin of the frond than to the midrib. ” 

The fructification in the commoner Nag])iir form of OlnKiopicrh ((t. Ltdiai, not 
G. Jfrotoninria) which is figured in tSir C. BuiibuTy’s paper, “ is of course (piito 
diffenmt. But is the evidence of “ indications of fruit, ” observed ojily in one 
Hi)Ocimon. amongst the nuniei'oiis fronds of <JJo>,sojjh ns Brnnuiiana which, have In’cn 
examined, hulficient to jastify Dr. Keistmayters confident assertion that tho 
Kumthi Glo^isopierit difters from “those in Australia” “especially by the fructifica¬ 
tion?” and why is the exi->toue<* at Kami hi of (nossopfen's Jiroirniuun identical 
with the Australian form Jt>ft unnoticed ? ami is it fair to quote information first 
publisht'd in 1872, in order to slii>w tJiiit a writer in 1801 was guilty of ignorance 
W not being aware of snch fjw’ts ? 

1 have criticised this passage at great length in order to show how very much 
Dr. Feistmanted’s statements and arguments are ojwn to question. The sentence I 
have taken is by no means exce])tional, but it is of course impossible to go through 
tho whole paper in tho ssuno way. 

Proof of ittesozoic ujyc.—Still, before qviitting this question of evidence, f may 
perhaps as well deal at once with Di'. Feistmantel's views of what constitutes 
“proofs of mesozoic agtv.” Mr. Wood-Mason* is said to have brought a suite of 
fossils affording such proofs. Amongst the forms cited aro Vertebraria and 
Aldlujpteris LhiAlcyana. In another place Dr, Foistmantel writes®— 

“ The Damudu flora exhiitiis itself quite decidedly as incsozoic and most naturally of triassic 
age, as out of thirty-ono species known at present, tliore arc nineteen distinctly mesozoic forms,” 

Or again *— 

" The mesozoic (epoch) is marked by the following peculiar genera (of Squisefacece), 

“ Schieottmra, Sissimp.’ Sphenophylltm, a peculiar form. 

JPiiflhtieea, Bgt. Vertebraria, &e.” 

Is this not a case of petitio priwipii f One of tho questions in dispute is 
whether tho age of tho beds in Australia, in which Verlehrarifj. occurs, is palaxizoic 

' 1. p- 329. 

* Q. J, a. S. 1872, Vol. XXVIII, p 3W. 

»Lc..Pl. Vlll,fig.l,4. 

Roc. O. S. I.. IX, I*. 110. 


® 1. c., p. 121. 

« J. A. S. B., Vol. XLV, 1876, pt. 2. p. 337. 
’ This is, of coni'SL*, a misprint. 
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or mcsozoic, and'an the genus is unknown elsewhere, except in the Indian rocks, 
it can only ho a znesozoic form because of its occurrence in those Australian beds. 
Kow, those beds are held to be of palseozoic age by authorities whoso opinion is 
bertainly entitled to some respect, and, os 1 shall show presently, the ovidenco 
in favour of this view has been, I think, greatly undenated by Dr. Feistnaantel. 
The same argument applies to Vhtjlhdheca with oven greater force, because this 
genua is stated by Mr. Clarke' to occur in the Gh<iitopteri<s beds interstratifiod 
with marine carboniferous rocks, and if it be replied that Mr. Clarke may have 
been mistaken in liia identification, and that there were no specimens of Phtjlh- 
theca in the imi)ci‘fcct collection finm the lower Australian coal beds examined 
by Dr. Feistmantel himselt, 1 would call attention to a letter from Professor 
McCoy to Mr. Daintrce printed in the “ Quarterly Journal of the Greological 
Society ” for 1S67.® Professor McCoy is surely a compct<*nt observer, and as ho 
is,* and has always been, the inqst energetic advocate of a mcsozoic age for tho 
Australian plant-bearing rocks, his evidence may fairly be accepted in this case, 
lie identified certain plants from (^ucon&hind as Glo’iwfdcrh Jlroioiiiawi and Phyllo- 
titeca Awsbnb'fi, and although it is not stated that the P/zy/fo/Aerfl occurred with 
the Glo^Bopteris, I do not tlunk any one can rend tlie paper without undersbaiding 
that the association of these two plaiits in the same beds is distinctly implied, 
and not only is it said that the Gloibopterh occurs in beds below those containing 
carboniferous fossils, but Mr. Clarke expri'ssly states “ no Gloshopdcrh has been 
found in Victoria, QueensLind, Western Australia, or in New South Wales, except 
in a.saociation with beds containing fossils of palmozoic ago,” ® and tJiis same 
Btatcment has since boon rciicated even more emphatically by Mr. Daintrce.* 
Again, in another pa])or,' Mr. CLvrke mentions that a plant found by Leichhardt 
in a bed “in the mid'^t of, and far below,” others with lower carboniferous 
animal foms, was afterwards found to bo a VhyJhIhcca. In tho face of all this 
evidence is it coxTCct to wiitt' of the genus Phylhthpca as a proof of mesozoic 
age, <»to quote it as a type peculiar to mcsozoic strata ? ® 

As TOgards HidicnopliyUim, the distinctions between the Damnda S. spedomm 
(or H. trinyijia) and tho paheozoic species may bo of great importance, but still 
the fact I'omnins thsit, exoi'pt in Damnda rocks, the genus is only known from 
palooozoic sti-ata. Surely Dr. Peistmantel does not mean to arguf* that tho prouliar 
form is mcsozoic biHJausc it occurs in Damuda rocks, and Damnda rooks arc 
mcsozoic because they contain tlie peculiar form of HjilteuopItyUum ? Yet in what 
other manner can tho genus be quoted as ovidenco of mesozoic age ? 


» “ Miucs and Miacrul Slatistics, ” swlion No. 1, opposite p. 206 and p. 166, “ llw Greta IkhIs 
are net the npliermost wUlnuarine fossils, Imlbwls with them Uo^arllier to the east, in whk h P/lyf/o- 
Ikeea has occurred at llarpcr’e. Hill.” Sw- nLo the notes by Mr. Wilkinsoii, 1, o., p. 132. TIicm) 
arc quoted in p. ISO of this papir. 
a Voh XXItl, p. 11. 

-»Q, J. G. 8., 1866, Vol. X Xltl, p. 10. 

4 0. J. 0. S., 1872, Vol. XXVllI, p. 288 
• 4 J. 0.8„ 1861i Vol. XVII, p. 363. 

< Scib S. R 1876i Vol. XL V, pt. 2, p, 3 J7. 
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The vmdeeoi distinctly mesoeoiG Barnmda forms. —I have disj^osed of two out of 
the nineteen *‘distinotlymesozoicforms” in the Damudas, Syh^mophyUnm ^eciosnm 
or trizygia apparentij not being included in the numberA The beds containing 
Newropteris vcdid<h VoUzia^ Albertia, and Glossozamites, as I will show p 9 KBontly> 
must be separated from the true Damudas. The other mesozoic Damuda types 
’comprise Alesthopteris Lvndleyma^ allied, it is true, to some European mesozoic 
forms, but equally close to A. Australis from the Newcastle beds of Australia or 
their representatives in Tasmania; Macrotoemopteris, two species, the affinities of 
which have already been shown hot to be exclusively mesozoic: and Ganga/rMpterist 
three species, classed as mesozoic on account of the occurrence of the genus in cer- 
tain beds in Victoria (Australia), the assumption as to the age of which beds depends 
entirely upon the same evidence—^fossil plants^as has been shown to bc^ fallacious 
in "New South Wales. One species of Gangcmiopteris, too, is common to the beds 
of Victoria, and to those of Newcastle (New^outh Wales), always classed by 
Mr. Clarke as pakeozodc. It is quite possible that the Victoria beds may bo 
mesozoic,* but there is no evidence that they are newer than the llawkesbury and 
Wyanamatta beds of New South Wales, and the animal remains in the latter 
exhibit palasozoic affinities. It would be quite as just and reasonable to argue 
on this evidence that the Victoria beds are palaeozoic as it is to assume, as 
Br. Feistmantel does, that the Australian strata containing Vertebraria and 
Phyllotheoa are mesozoic. It is evident that out of the “ nineteen distinctly 
mesozoic forms ” only seven, viz., Schizoneura Gondwemensis, Actmopteris Bengal- 
ensis, Angiopteridivm sp., three species of Sagenopteris, and one of Noeggerathia have, 
when the Karharbkri plants are omitted, any claim to the title, and of those, none, 
except the Schizoneura, can be said to be sufficiently known for their affinities 
to be clearly ascertained, nor, with the same exception, do any of the plants 
named belong to characteristic forms. Actinopteris is a common living genus, 
Sagenopteris is close to Glossopteris, and although it is highly probable that the 
European and American palaeozoic NoeggerathitB differ from the Bamuda typos, 
the latter are allied to Australian forms, and none are sufficiently well understood 
for their relations to be unmistakable. I fully grant that in arguing tlms 1 
am raising minor objections, but my object is to point out that the evidence is 
strained by Br. Feistmantel, and that any one arguing on the other side, and 
using, the same stylo of reasoning, could produce at least as good proof in faifbur 
of coming to a diametrically opposite conclusion. 

The asserted absence of a/nimals in upper Australian, coal-measures. —These 
remarks tend to become so lengthy, that I can only notice one or two other points 
before proceeding to the second part of my subject. Br. Feistmantel’s classifica* 
tion of th^ Australian coal-baring rocks* into Upper and Lower differs entirely 
from that adopted by Mr. Clarke and other Australian geologists, and the romark 
ajppended to the whole of the upper beds, including the Wyanatnatta, Hawkos- 

»Ecc. a. s. I, voi. IX, p. m. 

*8eep.l42.' * 

^ Bee. G. S. I., VoL IX, p. 123. The snhjcct will be found morefulb treated further nn, p. 137 
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bury, aud Newcastle groups,’ “ No animals,” is of course a mistaike, as is the 
statement on the next page, that the rocks of Bowenfels and Newcastle contain “ no 
animal fossils*' (the italics are in the original). The fact that the animal 
fossils are fishes with palteozoic affinities is omitted, and as it is impossible to 
suppose that Dr. Feistmantel ■was ignorant of this circumstance, the omission 
affords a good instance of his habit, to which 1 have already referred, of 
suppressing all evidence opposed to his views, but I haye no doubt the assertion 
that “^no am'mals are found in the Beds” is an oversight, and that the author’s 
intention was to -vnito no marine animals. 

In the table, however, at p. 125, illustrating the relations between the beds in 
Europe, India, and Australia, Dr. Feistmantel writes, under the heading of Coal- 
measures in Australia “ (a)— Upp&r coal-measures .... Flora only. ” It is im¬ 
possible to acquit Dr. Feistmantel of a mistake in a matter of fact in this case. 

It is only to be regretted ^hat in this, as in numerous other instances, 
Dr. Feistmantel has not been more careful in writing bis papers and in reading 
the proofs, since mistakes of this kind are certain to mislead readers who depend 
upon the -writer for tluar information on a little-known subject, and who are 
just as seriously deceived by an unintentional sli]) as by a deliberate misstatement. 
The error is due to oversight of course, but mistakes in such matters tend to 
diminish the confidence v,o should otherwise fed in the -writer’s accuracy. 

Z&uyoyhyUites and Srhisoncnra. —In a footnote, p 119, Dr. Feistmantel points 
out that neither the Australian ZeitgophijUites nor Noeggerathia, is a Schizonewra^ 
referring at the same time to my having suggested that the Australian Noeggera- 
this might be a Schzoneurn. In other papers the same matter is referred to and 
in much stronger language.® The mistake is entirely Dr. Feistmantel’s own. In 
his original paper in the “ Records ” ■* ho wrote thus:— 

“ The fossilB described as ZeugopJiylhtes, Brgt from India by Brogniart (Prodrome, 121-175) 
itnd Bubseqneutly by Strzelecki (‘Physical Description of New South Walos, Ac-O seem to 

belong also to Schizonevra.” 

<•!» 

And the same fossil is alternately called Noeggerathia and Z&ugophylUtes by 
different Australian geologists.* I am quite aware that Dr. Feistmantel, in a foot¬ 
note to his paper * on Raniganj plants, written after my paper was published, asserts 
that the words “ according to Dr. Oldham ” have been omitted at the dose of the 
above extract; but Dr. Feistmantel is responsible for the omission, not I, The 
oorrection, too, should have been in the “ Records,” and not in a footnote in the 

’ The occurrence of a fish in the Wyanamatta and Hawkeshury beds is, in fact, mentioned in 
tbs next page. The palseozoio afilnities of the Bpecies are, however, not noticed. 

* J. A S. B., Vol. XLV, 1876, pt. 2, p, 845. “ It is also incorrect to consider, as Mr. W. T. Blan- 
lord has done, the Anstralian Noeggtraihxa as ? Schizoneura, -the two latter genera t^ng quite as 
disUttOt M the two former {Sehisoneura and Zevgopyllites) are from one another, and 1 think 
certainly that Mr, W. B. Clfrke would he able to diatinguigh a Noeggsraikia from a Ssiuoiu^, 
and noa wr«t” ^ 

»VoLIX,p.e9. 

^ Q. G- 8«, 1861, pp, 369, 860. In the latter pagt Mr. Clarke fainuelf speaka of Sotggtra- 
lU# (4r 

•^,4, B. R, Vol. XLV, 1876, pt. 2, p. 846. 
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middle of a long paper, -whicli nine-tenths of the readers of the “ Records ” in all 
probability noTor heard of. As the matter stands, Dr. Feistmantel charges me 
with his own blunder, precisely as ho did in the matter of Qangamopteria} 
although he subsequently apologized for his remarks in tho latter case.' 

Paet II. 

The age of the Oondnodna groupa. 

I.—Dmia (Kmh) AND Jabalpur. — 1 proceed to answer Dr. Feistmantel’s notes 
on thd age of some of the Gondw^na groups, and will commence, as ho has done,* 
with the uppermost, the Umia beds of Outch (Each or Kachh.) It is agreed that 
the Cephalopoda of these beds have uppermost Jurassic aflftnities, and that the 
plants, which are in strata overlying those containing the Cephalopoda, are 
related to English lower oolitic (middle Jurassic) forms, but it is ur^d by 
Dr. Feistmantel, in opposition to Dr. Waagen,* that “it is very possible that tho 
full examination of the fauna may modify tho stratigraphical relations as deduced 
from the Cephalopoda,” and again,® “I may here remark that from a cursory inspec¬ 
tion I have made of the Kach collections, I do not think they will bear out the 
inferences based upon the Cephalopoda as to tho Tiihonian horizon of tho u]iper 
members of the series.” 

It is as well to quote the first passage further. Dr. Feistmantel says— 

" There are certainly some mollaBca that are generally of older ago than Portlandian, passing 
into the higher beds of Kach. 

**a.—1 may mention only from the Umia group (uliich contains the Portlandian Cephalopoda) 
the very frequent occurrence of— 

“ Qonvmya V-scripta, which mostly occurs in middle Jurassic bods in Europe. 

"Astarte major. Sow., very near with Atlarle maxima, Oin., from middle Jura in Germany. 

“A Trigonia near Trigonia vau, Sbarpi', from jurassic bods on the Sunday river in South 
Africa. 

"A (?o»iOOTya scarcely different from Oontomya injlafa Ag., a middle Jurassic form—also 
related with Ooniomya rhombifera, Goldf. from liassic strata. ^ 

" A Trigonia very near to T, Serzogv, Hausm, from Enon on the Sunday river in South 
Africa. 

“ Some Trigonia allied with Tr. ventricota in South Africa. 

“ A portion of the lower jaw junction® of a Pksiosaurua which has mostly allied forms in the 
English lias—found near Borooria in the Umia group.” 

• t naturally feci come hesitation in disputing the opinions of the Palceon- 
tologist of the Geological Survey on palaeontological questions, and especially 
on BO very elementary a subject as the value of palaeontological evidence, but 
I must confess that, supposing even that the above were a correct statement 
of the Siffinities of the fossils named.(and I shall show that it is not) ; supposing 
-- 1 ----- 

1 ^* Reo. <}. S. I., Vol. IX, p. 122. 

IBec.O.S.l,X,p.78. 

»Bee.O.S.I.,Vol.lX.p.ll6. 

* PaL Znd., Ser. IX, Yol. I, pp. 225, 233; 

*Bao.a.ai.,Vol.lX,p.l86. t 

* Distal pq^tion or lympbyais of the mandiUe is meant, not, as might perhaps be sapposed, the 
•ondyle. 
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that no relations to forms in higher beds have been omitted, and that theeTidenoe 
is in no case one-sided, all I can say is that Br. Feistmanters ideas upon palffion- 
tological evidence differ vridely from what I have always supposed to be the ac¬ 
cepted views of geologists in general. I may be in error, but I- should have 
thought that in upper jurassic strata some species would certainly be found 
closely allied to middle and lower jurassic forms, and that a few might be identical. 
I notice that all the species mentioned except the Plesioscmrus consist of Lamel- 
libranchiate bivalves (Pelecypoda), and -that Dr. Waagen, whose opinion on the 
subject is probably not given without reason, has especially referred* to alliances 
between some of the XJmia Pelecypoda and those of the Portland beds, and 
I have always been under the impression that the selection of a few forms 
from amongst a large number as evidence of the affinities of a fauna is liable to 
mislead, and that the true relations are only to be determined by a comparison of 
the whole. From the Portland group itself, there would, I think, be no difficulty 
in selecting half a dozen species of moUusca allied to middle or lower Jurassic forms. 
Perhaps the value of the evidence adduced, assuming it to be correct, may be 
best shown by taking a parallel case. 

The cretaceous beds of Southern India comprise a group representative of the 
upper cretaceous rocks (white chalk with flints or Senonian) in Europe. In this 
Southern Indian group, that of Arialdr, amongst other fossils, the following occur*— 
Nautiltu BoucAardianus, found in Europe in the guult (middle cretaceous), 

N. Clementinm „ „ gault, 

Ammonites Velledee „ „ neocomian and middle cretaceous, 

A. Decoanensis belonging to the group of macroeephali and allied to European 
A. Arrialoorensis j Jurassic forms, 

Fulgwraria elongata (Valuta elongaia, D*Orb.) found in European middle cretaceous beds, 
Cerithium trimonile „ gault, 

Buspira rotundaia (Turbo rottmdatus. Sow.) „ upper greensand, 

Zisiphinua Geiniaanta „ Hippuritic limestone 

um (TuronianX 

besides Anvmonites Gardeni and Ettchrysalis gigemtea, found also in South African 
beds supposed to be of Cenomanian (upper greensand) age. These identifioations, 
be it recollected, with the exception of the two macroce^haU ammonites, are speci¬ 
fic ; they are not mere cases of related forms, as in the fauna of the Umia j^ds, 
and the list might be considerably increased if eveiy form allied to E,uropean 
middle or lower cretaceous species were quoted. Yet there cannot be the slight¬ 
est doubt that the fauna of the Arialdr beds is typically upper cretaceous, ts^en 
as a whole. It is, I think, needless to adduce further evidence to show of how 
little value the argument against the upper Jurassic age of the Umia beds would 
.be, even if it were correct. 

But then comes the question—How far is this evidence correct? Three 
six moUttSpa inentioned are Trigonia allied to the South African forms Tr. 

and 2V, re»tnoo8a,and Dr. Feistmantel, quite correctiy I believe, point 
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that “ theie is a great affinity of some of the fossils in the nppennost beds of 
Kach with forms from the South African strata on the Sundays and Zwartkop 
rivers.” He prooeeds to show that these South African fossils- were at first sup¬ 
posed by Krauss to be lower cretaceous; subsequently they were classed by Bain as 
liassio, and finally by Sharpe and Tate as of the same age as the great oolite of 
Englanii (middle Jurassic). Now, Dr. Feistmantel has, I think, overlooked uome 
later information than that quoted by him. Tate' is the last writer noticed, and 
he, like all previous observers, supposed the upper portion of the Uitenhage forma¬ 
tion, from which the Jurassic fossils described came, to consist of a single group, 
although he noticed® the occurrence of two cretaceous forms, a Hamites and a 
peculiar Grassatella allied to a neocomian species. 

In a paper “ On some Points in South African Geology”® by Mr. G. W. Stow, 
published four years after the appearance of Mr. Tate’s description of the fossils, 
it was shown that the Jurassic beds belonging to the Uitenhage formation on the 
Zwartkops and Sundays rivers comprised several different gfoups distinguished 
by their fossils.^ The most important section is the following on the lower 
Sundays river:— 

POBT'TBBriABT. 

UrPBB 3UBAS8I0— 

1 . Few and small Trigonia. 

2. Zone of Trigonia ventricosa and 2V. vau, with QervilUa dentaia, Sxogyra 

imbrioata, &c. 

8 . Few Samites and wood. 

4. Zone of Modiola(M. Baini) and Hamites, Belemnites {B. Africanus), Ancgh- 
ceras (?}, Trigonia Qoldfusi, Crassatella compUcata. 

Strata hidden. 

Lowbb jtjbassio—' 

6 . Astasie Serzogi, Trigonia Herzogi, Pleuromga UUraria. 

Before proceeding further, it is perhaps as well to notice that, of all the Umia 
species mentioned as having supposed middle or lower Jurassic affinities, th^ most 
important is Trigonia ventricosa, because it and another Trigonia, Tr. Smeei, are 
amongst the commonest and most characteristic fossils of the group, and because 
both forms are also found on the eastern coast of India in beds associated with 
others containing upper Gondwana plant-fossils. Tr. ventricosa too, it should be 
remembered, is closely allied to the Indian, middle cretaceous Tr. iiibercmlifera.* 


» Q. J. G. S. 1867, VoL XXIII, pp. 139,164,169, &c. 

■ 1. c., p. 166. 

* Q. J. G. S. 1871, XXVII, p. 497. * 

** See edpecklly 1. c., fig. 8, opposite p. ^00. 

A The term * loweP is probahly merely intended to signify that the beds named are inferior in 

f ition at the locality. The age of these beds cannot well be earlier than lower oolitic^ which is 
many geologists dasaed as middle Jurassic, lias being lower Jurassic. 

* PaL Ind., Ser. VI, p. 815. In a footnote to the d^ription of this shd!. Dr. Stolicsfca 
.points ont that although some of the fo^ls associated with Tr. ventricosa, and described, together 
with, that species, as cretaceous by Krauss, are dearly Jurassic, others appear to have cretaceous 
affiidties. Dr. Stdicaka wrote in 1871, before Mr. Stew's paper appeared. 
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For the moment, it will he as well to attend to Trigoma veeitrwom and IV. vam 
aj ppfl. Both these sheik were found elsewhere in the distriofe near Port Blkaheth 
in beds supposed to he at a lower horizon, hut they are there comparatively rare 
and isolated,! whereas in the uppermost hed on Sundays river they are so ex¬ 
tremely abundant as to be characteristic. The next bed below the Trigoma zone is 
vei 7 *important,’because it is the only one containing SamMes Afrimnm and the 
lowest with (kassaiella oomplicata, both forms with distinct cretaceous affinities,* 
but anotheripeoies peculiar to the bed is Belemnites Afrimwas, a near ally of B. 
Qrwntiama'{ B. Kmhotmsis of Waagen) one of the most typical fossils of the 
S[atrol group of Cutch, and ranging into the bottom beds of the Umia group. 
At the same amongst the remaining fossils in the Modiola and Eamitee Zone 
on the Sundays river one is identified with Trigonia Ooldfusi,^ a lower oolite 
(middle jurassic) fossil, and Moddola Baini is also related to a great oolite species, 
but the Modiola and MytiU are by no means characteristic forms, and cretaceous 
or even later allie8»might easily be indicated. In another stratum on the Upper 
Sundays riveir,* together witii Modiola Baini and apparently on the same 
horizon, Awinon/ltiis sutbanceps is found, and this form is but dubiously separable 
from A. anceps of the lower Chari beds in Cutch and Callovian of Europe. It is 
thus evident that there is too large a representation of middle Jurassic fossils to 
justify the reference of the Samites bed to neocomian, but still there can be no 
question of its occupying a very high Jurassic horizon, and the zone of Trigoma 
vmtricosa and Tr. vau is even higher. 

Trigonia Serzogi, in the section on Lower Sundays river, was only found at a 
considerably lower horizon than Tr. ventrkosa, but on Upper Sundays river it was 
found in a bed overlying the Modiola zone and apparently, according to 
Mr. Stow, as hjgh in the series as the 2V. ventricosa band. 

Oervilla dentaia of the Hamite bed on Sundays river is apparently identical 
with a species found in the Umia group. If not identical, the forms are very 
closel^alHed. 

A comparison of Mr. Lydekker’s remarks* on the fragment of a Plesiosaurus 
mandible from the Umia beds, will show that Dr. Peistmantel overrates the 
importance of the occurrence. Plesiosaurus ranges from lias to cretaceous, and 
the occurrence of more numerous species in the former is due to the preservation 
of many specimens at one favoured locality. As the mandibles of the upper 
oolitic and cretaceous forms are not known, the fragment from the Umta beds 
was at fimt compared to a liassic specie, but it subsequently proved to be distinct. 

The specimens attributed to Ooniomya V.-scripta I am unabk to find in the 
Sprvey collections. It is possible that there«may be some mistake about the 
. identification, and I have reasons for believing that the fossik at first suppbaed^ 

, , . 'kji-T-r---- . 

^1. e., p. 602. 

« fiee Tate: Q. J. Q. 8.. 1861, vol. XXni. pp. 160,160,165. » 

, * 11!^ Zpndaa, however, ip Sooth Africa appeara to pass op into beds of probably ontiMoaB 

i Tol. X., p. 41. 
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by Dr. FeistnrnttW to represent the Qomowya belong to Trigonia vau. The only 
Oowomya I can discover certainly reeembles G. mflata, but the specimens are not 
very good. This'speoies and Aatarte major are in fact, so far as I can see,. thp 
only forms mentioned by Dr. Feistmantel which really indicate an alliance be¬ 
tween the Dmia fauna and that of middle Jurassic beds. „ 

It is scarcely necessary to point out how very strongly the evidence of the 
Trigonice confirms Dr. Waagcn’s views of the upper Jurassic affinities of the 
Umia group; as the Cephalopoda of the group are confined to the lowest beds, 
it is quite possible tha-t the upper portion, containing the plants, may be of 
wealden . or even neocomian age. The only marine fossil known to bo foimd 
above the plant-beds is Tr. Smeei (I am not sure whether Tr. ventricosa accompanies 
it or not) and there is no reason why this species should not range into lower 
cretaceous. This position would quite accord with the circumstances of the Umia 
group being immediately succeeded by strata with upper neocomian Cephalopoda, 
if the former pass up into the latter. It is not, however, clear from Dr. Stoliczka’s 
notes whether this is the case or not. 

Of course all that has been said as to the impossibility of determining 
the horizon of beds from the affinities of a very small percentage of selected 
fossils is ■ equally applicable to Dr. FeistmanteVs remarks on the Katrol and 
Chdri beds.' Is the occurrence of a single middle Jurassic Monotis in the Katrol 
group, and of a liassic species of the same genus in the Chari beds of any weight 
when compared with the mass of evidence afforded *by the cephalopod fauna 
»In the sub-divisions of the Ch&ri group alone there are thirty-nine Cephalopoda, 
either identical with European species, or so closely allied that Dr. Waagen, who is 
not addicted to uniting species, does not separate them. We are actually asked 
to doubt this evidence on the strength of a single species of Monoiis. It would bo 
as reasonable to suppose the Chari group cretaceous because it contains two 
TerebratulcB, which have boon referred to the cretaceous species T. sella and 
T. hiplicaia. 

Again as to Parasuchas, the identification of the Maleri flora with that of 
Jabalpur was hazardous, to say the least, but whether the identification was 
correct, or whether, as now^ appears probable, the Maleri beds are older than the 
Jabalpur group, either they are not triassic, or Dr. Feistmantol’s own identi¬ 
fication of them is wrong. Why then, in order to make out the Cutch beds 
older, does he write® of “ Parasuidivs; a vertebra of that Crocodilian fossil which 
is looked upon as Triassic, and which occurs frequently with the Jabalpur flora 
near Maleri, <which latter is identical with our Kach flora.” Mr. Lydekker* has 
since shewn that the generic identity of the Cutch and Maleri fossils is uncertain. 

B^ore concluding these remarks on the Cutdh beds there is one more point 
fo which I have to take exception, aqd that is the classing together of the Umia 

> E«e. G. 8.1., vol. IX,, p. 116. 

* Pal. lod.. Sot., vol. IX, pp. 226*280.) 

* fioe. G. S. 1.. vol. IX., p. 116. See also Pal. Ind., Ser. II, pt 2, p. 57. 

♦Eec. Q. 8.1., vol, X,p. 35. 
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vnd Eatrol groups of Outch, without, sq as 1 can auj. C^C^i^dyideu^ 
being produced in justification of the change. 

In the introduction^ to the description of the flora of .the Oolfa^ilH he& 
(Bdjniah6l) referring to Trigmia veMricom and to its occurrence in soxqe beds aji. 
Innaparazpilli |.ear Coconada, Dr. FeistmUntel writes, “The same form occurs in 
the upper beds (Umia and Katrol),” and a few lines further on, “ As now the upper 
beds in Each, with that Trigonia, are called Umia and Katrol (both heing'thus 
joined by the most common fossils), these Trigoma beds near Innapara^iU may 
be taken to represent both these groups in Kach. ” On the next page^ the 
Sriparmatur and Bagavapurom beds are said to be oyerlaid by Elatrol and Umia 
deposits, and in a table showing the supposed relations of various upper Gond- 
wfinn groups, the higher beds in Cutch (Kach) are classed together as Umia- 
Katrol. There are, I may add, several points of correlation in this table which 
are, to say the,least, open to question. 

Trigoma ventrioom may be found in the Katrol group, although I can find no 
previons mention of its occurrence, but it is certainly not common, and it is mis* 
leading to say that the Umia and Katrol groups “ are, joined by the most common 
fossils.” Altogether, foriy-five species of CepJiahpoda have been found in the 
two subdivisions of the Katrol group and ten in the Umia, and of these only one, 
Bel&nmites Kunkotensis, is common ’ to the two, another being indicated as doubt¬ 
fully identical.* So fer as I am aware, too, the characteristic bivalves of the 
Umia group do not occur m the Katrol beds. I think Dr. Peistmantel may haye 
expressed himself ill, and that what he really means is that the plant-remains of^ 
the two groups ore similar, but it is scarcely correct to speak of tliese as the 
most common fossils, for they are rarer than marine fossils in the Umia group, 
and in the whole Katrol subdivision they have hitherto only been detected in one 
locality. 

Kota-Mai,ebi beds.— On these I have very little to say. They were at first, 
cla^d ly Dr. Peistmantel as Jabalpur beds * on account of the occurrence of tw;o 
Jabalpur species of Conifers, Falissya Jabalpwrensis and ArwwMmtes Gvichensisj and 
a supposed lower portion was separated and considered equivalent to the KHjma- 
hfl group* on account of the occurrence of Palmy a conferta and Ghirolepis 
Mueneteri. This view was adopted at first by Mr. Hughes and Mr. King on the 
evidence of the plants. It is instructive, and it affords an example of the risk of 
placing too much dependence on fossil-plants, to find that the discovery of additional 
species, in the Kota-Maleri beds has shown that the rocks contain a mixture of 
^—-- 1 -» . . ' 

* Pal. lad., Ser. II, pt. 8, p. 164. 

•l.c,p.I66, 

: , • 3^ lad., Ser. IX, p. 4 Atp. 232, however, Dr. Waagen niys that not a eingle apecim 

pMsee from the Katrol into the Umia group. The doubtful identification is B, clafnyer, 

i ^^ !•* 'pp- 86,-184.186. 

- 61. ft I., 1.4, PaL Ind., Ser. II., pp. 87,16^ 1£W. See also Mr. King, Eec. G,' S.’ I,, 

Snbeequenfly Dr. Fastmantel modified his stateracmte about the absolute aepalh. 
in the Gondwdna region, Dec. 6. 6.1., X, p. 2!), but the mUchief was doi^. ' 
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Jabalpiu^ and Bijmaliil fonu^, and that the separation of the beds with B&jmahdl 
fossils is untenable. 

In two or three cases the zoptilian fossils of the Kota-Maleri beds are quoted 
by Dr. Peistmantol as Uassic. Thus, in one instance' he writes, “ Bemains of 
L^idotttsandof Nyperodapedon have also been found in the Cerafodits beds indicate 
ing the same liassic formationand again,^ “ In the Wardha field . . . the same 
flora (Jabalpur) is associated with liassic terrestrial animals.” The only liassic 
forms are fish; the' sole animal of probably terrestrial habits hitherto described” is 
ffyperodapedon, which in liluropc is exclusively triossio, and the affinities of both 
Parasitehus* and Cerododvs are unmistakeably triassic. It is, in fact, the association 
of characteristically triassic types with equally marked liassic genera in th(' same 
group of rocks which adds so greatly to the interest of the Kota-Maleri bed*-,' 
and the circumstance that these remains are clearly insufficient tf> enable the 
geological ago of the beds to bo accurately determined shows how cautious wo 
should be in attaching weight to tho far leas characteristic plant evidence. 

H/Ijmahal GBOTJP.—In proceeding to the RajmahAl flora 1 should, perhaps, 
commence by saying that Dr. Peistmantol may possibly bo correct in coiisidcring 
it liassic, but I think he fails to prove Ids case, and I cannot but believe that tho 
emphatic assertion and re-assertion that the,flora is liassic, on every page of the 
“ Palcoontologia Indica,” ® from title to colophon, is a mistake. I think the argu¬ 
ments in favour of the floni of the Umia group of Cutch being middle jurassic 
are certainly stronger than the inshmccs brought forward to prove the liassic 
affinities of the Rajtoahdls, and yet’ the apparent cozmoxion in tho first in¬ 
stance is misleading. 

I shall not attempt to go into the question of tlie BAjmahal flora in detail. 
I simply take Dr. Foistmantel’s own data, as fully given in the “ Palmontologia 
Indica,” * and I find that fifteen species are said to be closely allied to rboctic fossil 

» Roc. Q. S. I., VoL IX, p. 135. 

» Pal. Iiid., Sor. II, p. 66. 

»Q. J. (i S., Vol. XXV, 1869, p. 138. It may be tliouglit that I am dosuuudiiig mto 
trifling dutaila, and that it is unfair to quote what may, after all, be misprints, 1 can only say 
that I am merely taking a few instances of mistakes almost at I'andom, and I rould give many 
more. Whether liassic is a misprint for triassic, or whether the mistake is duo to carelessness, 
the effect is the same. I should probably have omitted the i)aragraph but for ftinfing the following 
statement made by Dr. I^istmantel about the Kota-Maleri fobsiib in the last nuinl^ir of the 
“ PalsBontolog^a Indica” containing the description of tho Juhalt>ur Flora, Ser. XI, pt. 2, p. 102-22, 
“ We know, for instance, that Hf/perodapedo* in England ib a Triussie Diuosauriaii, and so is 
Belodton in Germany.” • 

I regret liartng to call attention to such mistakes, hut it is not fair to the other members of the 
Survey, who have been mercilessly criticised hj Dr. FeibtmanU‘1, that en-ors like this should be loft 
uhnotieed.' It must he remembered that Dr. Fcistmantel has always had proofs of his popers, and 
oonseqoently is fuUy responsible for any errors in thnn. 

♦ Q. J. G. S., Vol. XXXI, 1876, p 480, &e. 

® Itec. G, 8. L, Vol. IX, p. 84. —Pal. Ind. Ser. IV, pt. 2. p. 17. 

* Ser. 11, pts. 2, 8j see also Rec. G. S. I., Vols. IX, X, passim, 

’ Rec. G. S. I., VoL IX, p. 82. 

• Ser. II, pp. 148,187, &c. 

' W 
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ajid onlj tliiree to liassic, two out of theBO three htnnn^ e^[ttally elofla 
rl^tio affinities. Oiuiiting these two, the rhsetic affinities of the Bfijmahil 
flora are shewn to he in proportion to the liassic affinities as thirteen to one, or in 
other words, the connection with the Enropean lias is only one-thirteenth of the 
affinity to the rhsstio. Not a single identical species is known*with certainiy to 
occur in either case,* the only suggested identification, that of Fterophylhm 
propinqwum, being,, as Dr. Feistmantel himself notices, founded on a fragment too 
imperfect for accurate determination. 

It is perfectly true that besides the liassic and rheetic forms, there are shown 
to be four or five Rajmahiil species * related to middle Jurassic (lower oolitic) 
plants, onei being identical; and this argument, which is indicated, though not^so 
clearly as could bo desired, in the 4th paragraph on p. 160, is the only one of 
value urged. At the bottom of the page, however. Dr. Feistmantel says, *‘^e 
have, therefore, fossil plants which exhibit Liassic character, with: som^b forms 
having their representatives in the Rhsetic.” Everywhere, on page after page, the 
liassic relations of the flora are insisted upon, and it is only when, turning from 
assertions to facts', the reader commences to examine the relations of the plants 
in detail, he finds liassic affinities are scarcely shewn to exist. Of the style of 
argument adopted, I will quote only one instance. On one page * the gernis, 
Palissya is said to be known only from rhsetic strata; on the opposite page, near 
the bottom, is the following line, “ Conifer^!. Palissya indioa, Fstm., indicating 
lias.” 

The real fact, so far as I can judge from Dr. Feistmantel’s data, is that the 
B&jmah41 flora has very little similarity to any known fossil flora in Europe. 
There is a certain generic connexion vrith certain lower and middle mesozoio plants, 
but there is absolutely less similarity to the rather poor flora of the Kas than there 
is to the rhaetic or even to the oolitic flora. To label the flora as oharacteristicayy 
lias is, I think, a mistake, and will lead to error. 

1^8 so difficult to hunt out anything through Dr. Peistmantel’s multifarious 
notes and descriptions, of which I trust I may be pardoned for saying that the 
arrangement might be improved with advantage, that I may have overlooked 
some reference to the relations between the B4jmahal flora and that of the 
Uitenhage formation in South Africa, but I have not found any notice <of this 
important fact.* The latter flora occurs in the Geelhoutl?oom beds or wood bed 


* At p. 160 several liassic plants are enmiciated. Alethopteris WMtiyensit, PetOj^isris 
Jfab'^msis, ThinnfeJdia rhomboidalis, &c., and are said to have near analogies in the B&jmahil group, 
fo the “General table of the fossil flora of the Bijmahil group with relations and analogoos forms 
in. other formation^” pp. 148-148, and at p. 165 in the list of chanM^risiio plant-remsins of the 
group and their age, it is shown in several instances that the affinities of the B&jmahdl speries 
with rbsetic plants are closer than with the liassic forms subsequently mentioned. 

* SphsHOptsris aryuta, Pterophyllum fisaum, Williamonia sp., ArtmorHes MUoropfenw and 

pei^pB Sunhuryanus. 

';;:'.'*^i*Tnd«8er.fI.p.l64:' ^ ♦, ■ 

1:^7# T61. XXIlI. pp. 14^ 169. &c.. I think the connexion has been, 
I)Hr..Fristi]aantel the Neues Jahrbhcb/' but I am unable to find the passage. 
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aeries, wbioli underlie tihe rocks with upper uod middle jurassic fossils on Sun> 
dajB and Zwartkops riTen^ and overlie the Enon conglomerate at the base of the 
TTitenhage formation, to which succeeds in descending order the Karoo series, 
classed hj Tate as trlassic, but probably, in part at least, older. The following 
plahts have been«deaoribed^ 

Filices. 

Pecoptem .dtl'ierstofirt'k both nearly allied to P (Aldhoptefis) 

P. Ruhidgei j Jndica, a Rajmuhal form 

P. Africana. 

Asplenites (or Peeopteris) lobaiut a Rajmahal siiccies 

Sphenopteris antijwdurn. 

Oyclopteris Jenlinsiana. 

Cycadace*. 

Palwozomia (Otozainites) recta, 

P. (Podozamiies) Morrisi. 

P. Buhidgei. 

P.? Africans. 

CoNlPEltifi 

Arthrotaxites (Ecliihostrobvs) TniUcus ?* closely allied to a Hij- 
mahal plant, if not identical. 

Lowee GoNDWiNA.—P anchbt OBOur. —If the age of the Panchet group were 
determined by the plant fossils, there can be no question, on the strength of tho 
evidence adduced by Dr. Feistmantel. ‘ that these beds would have to bo classed as 
rheetic. Of the four species identified, two are said to be European rha*tio 
forms, a third is closely allied to a rhsetio species, and the fourth, Schizoneura 
OondwanensiSf though most closely allied to a lower triassic species, belongs to a 
rhestic genus. Now this evidence, so far as it goes, having regard only to the 
percentage of similar forms, and not to the total number of species, is stifUiger 
than that on which tho tJmia bods of Cutcb were classed as lower oolitic, and 
the Damuda series as lower triassic, and incomparably 8U])erior to that which is 
said to distinguish the Bijmahal flora as liassic. Why, therefore, does Dr. 
Feistntlntel in this case class the Panchets as “ representative of tho highest 
trias (Keuper)” P 

The reason is not far to seek. It has already been noticed that the relations 
of the Bi&jmah4l fl.ora, so far as that flora has any real connexion with European 
fossil plants, is rhietio rather than jurassic. But tho Panchet flora is also rheetio. 
Kow, between the Pandbets and B4jmahals there is by far the widest break in the 


* 1. c. See ako p. 148. 

* mus specieB has been »-named by Dr. Fcietnantd Bajmahalenstt. No valid reason, so far 
u I am aware, baa been assigned fox tbe change. 

» Beo> G. S, I., Vol. IX, p. 66. Tw^ forms of OloMopteris have since been added. R c*. 
^G. S. I, VoL X, p. 139, bat they do not much affect the argumont, as they are said to pass into 
highttbeds. , ^ 
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■whole 0ondw6na sjstejo, a break amply shown to eadst both on paheontolo^^cal 
grounds, and, which is of far greatei* importance, on geological evidence. With 
the Panchet beds the reign of ferns and Mqimdtacea appears to end, the flora of 
the upper beds (I am simply taking Dr. FeistmantePs orm data) consists very 
largely of gymnosperms, ferns being relatively less nxuneroas, although still 
abundant. The geological break is unmistakeable. In the coal'flelds of the Damuda 
valley, the Panchets, together with the underlying groups, were upheaved and 
disturbed before the intrusion of the trap dykes believed, on good evidence, 
to be of B&jmah&l age. Now, to admit that the beds above, and those below 
this huge break, both belong to one of the smallest groups of the European series 
would be tantamount to confessing the fact that fossil plants are worthless for the 
determination of minor divisions, consequently the upper, beds are pushed up 
into the lias with which they have little or no connexion, and the lower groups 
fitted into one of the established grooves in the trias with which they are equally 
unconnected, I quite admit the temptation, to every one who is fond of order and 
who prefers certainty to doubt, to adopt this plan of pigeon-holing strata, if I 
may so term the process; it is neat and compact, and it has only one objection, 
which is, that it is radically false and unscientific. That the afiinities of the 
Panchet fauna and flora are, on the whole, triassic, is not new, and the only additional 
evidence obtained of late years, such as the further examination of the reptilian 
fauna of South Africa,* and the classification of the Labyrmthodontia,^ whilst by 
no means conflicting with the original opinion that the Panchet beds might be 
lower mosozoic or upper palseozoic, is a warning against an attempt at correlating 
these Indian formations too closely with the European sub-divisions. To define 
the relations of the Panchet group by substituting Keuper for trias is, I believe, 
a retrograde step in the .present position of our knowledge; the gain is merely a 
change in names, not in acquaintance with facts, and the nomenclature is more 
likely to need subsequent correqtion. 

^MUDA SERIES: Mdngli 6eds.—Before entering into the question of the rela¬ 
tions of the Damuda flora, I must devote a few words to the Mdngli beds. I 
believe that Dr. Peistinantel’s expressed opinions as to the relations of these, beds 
are untenable. The question is partly palaeontological, partly geological, and, 
as the first alone has been treated by Dr. Feistmantel, I shall deal with i| before 
the other. ■ The opinions from which I dissent will be found at length* in a 
“ Note on EstTieria in the Gondwdna Formation,” and I would beg any one who 
wishes fully to appreciate the importance of the facts I am about to state, before 
going farther, to‘ read Dr. Feistmantcl’s remarks. He concludes that “the 
Mingli beds cannot belong to the Damuda series at all, and that they are rather 
to be considered as the uppermost continuation of the Panchet group.” This 
opinion, it must be remembered, is opposed to my own* after I had examined the 


> Owen t Q. J. O. S., Vol. XXXII, p. 362, and Brit. Mua. Ckt., S, Af. Kept. 
*%»ta. Brit. Ai. 187A. pp. m"., &e. 
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rocks> and to that of Mr. Hnghes,' although the latter was founded on a thorough 
and exhaustive survey of the whole country. 

The plant evidence is very slight, and I do not understand Dr. Feisianantel 
to attach much iiiiportance to it. The only recognizable fragments consist of two 
stems, and these are so poorly preserved that Sir 0^ Bunbury,^ who had, I believe, 
quite as good specimens as those examined by Dr. Feistmantel, was uncertain 
whether ^e one was a lycopod (Knorria) or a conifer, and whether the other 
should be referred to StUjmaria or to a fern. Dr. Feistmantel may be correct in 
saying that he is “ convinced ” that the first is a conifer and belongs to Palusya, 
but it may fairly be questioned whether the suggested identification of such 
fragments with the rhrotic P. Brauni is of any importance. The other specimen 
Dr, Feistmantel says “is certainly a fern stem” and very similar to those do- 
sraribed from the rhmtic beds in Bavaria. This may be quite correct, but the value 
of the evidence is so small that it may safely be disregarded until very much 
more is known of fossil fern stems. As to the supposed Balia^a, a stem, 
which is not uncommon locally in the ironstone shales of the Damuda beds, 
has a striking resemblance to the Mdngli fossil; so far as 1 can judge (the 
question is one for a bothnist, and my knowledge of the science is insufficient for 
my opinion to have any weight), the resemblance is as close as that of the 
Mdngli stem to Palusya Bramti, As, moreover, it has been shewn by Heer ® that 
fragments of the Permian VoUzia Htmgarica, in which the leaves are preserved, 
but the leaf-scars (^Za^fm) are wanting, can scarcely be distinguished from the 
rheetic Palissya Brauni, it may bo doubted if the leaf-scars alone, all that is 
preserved in the Mangli stems, arc sufficient for specific identification. The 
plant evidence, from such fragments, may bo safely dismissed as worthless. 

The animals of the Mangli bods are of more importance. They consist of 
Estheria and a Labyrinthodont, Brachjops laiiceps. Of the former Dr. Feist¬ 
mantel says*— 

“ There are certainly two forma, a larger and a smaller one— . jim 

“ a.—Bsiheria Mangaliensis, Jones.This is the larger form, which Mr. 

Jones described first from Mangli . . . On some specimens E. Mangaliettsis is 
only represented, while on some others it is mixed with the other smaller form, and 
still, on some othen, this latter only is predominant. 

" Jones gave several figures which all indicate the larger form E. MmgaHensia J. As ,to tlio 
age Mr. Jones considered these beds, for certain reasons, as Bhmtic, and now Professor 
' Oeiuitz describes the some species from beds of the same age in Sonth America. 

* h.—-E»theria comp- minuta var. Srodieana, Jones. This form was not described; it is, how¬ 
ever, as frequent as the larger one. Prom the size and form, and from the structure of 
the shell, they cau safely be taken as very doscly allied to Eaiheria var. 

Erodieana, Jones, which, as Mr. Jones indicated so distinctly and exhaustively, is 
characteristic of the rhsftjic beds.” 

" This smaller form the Mdngli beds have in common with the Panchet group.” 


> Mem. G. S. I., Vol. XIH, p. ^1. 

» Q. J. G. 8., Vol. XVII, 1861, p. 34f. 

’ Verb. It. K. GeoL Beichsanst. Wien,, No. 2,1877, p. 43. 
* Bee. G. S. I„ Vol. X. p, 27. 
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The following Extract* from Professor ’Bupert Jones’ own p^itper “on Fossil 
Bstherie and their Distribution” will show whether the smaller forzp. was or was 
not described 

r * 

" 7. Sstkeria. Mungaliensit, Jones. At Msngali in Central India, al)oat sixty miles south of 
Nagpur, the Bevwypfessn. S. Hislop and B. Hunter discovered in 1863 a fossillferoos, brick red, 
laminated sandstone, which oontains remains of plants, of Ganoid fishes, and of Lal^rrinlhodont 
reptiles {Sfaehgopt latioepa, Owen-) and wide-spread, thin layers of Sst&eria. These, though 
qf various sizes and somewhat different outlines, are all referable to one species, conditions of 
growth being sufBcient, in my opinion, to account for all the seeming varieties. This Ustheria 
(E. Mangaliensis) is not without close alliances (so far as the carapace is concerned) to othmr 
species, fossil- and recent, as is generally the case; lut it gives no direct evidence as to its 
geological horizon, . 

*, . . . Another locality for Esfheria in Indian strata of approximately the sdme age 
has been found by Mr. W. T. Blanford near Pacheet in Bengal. Dr. T. Oldham kindly sent 
me a sample of this Estherian shale; but 1 cannot say more than that this Estheria seems to be 
, the same as thymaller specimens from Mavgali** 

I have distinguished three sentences with italics, and it is quite unnecessary 
to show how completely they disprove Dr. Feistmantel's supposition that the 
pmollar form was not described, and that Professsor Bup&rt- Jones considered the 
beds rhsetic. Dr. Feistmantel was probably not acquainted with Professor Bupert 
Jones’ paper in the “ Quarterly Journal, ” but in tho monograph of Estheriee 
published by the Palseontographical Society, and quoted by Dr. Feistmantel, the 
dimensions of several specimens of E. Mangaliensis are given, varying in their 
longest diameter from less than j| to -jV An inch, and instead of there being 
on the plates “ several figures, which all indicate the larger form, ” of the five 
views of the whole carapace, one only, fig. 16, represents the larger form, three 
figures, ^1, 22, and 23 represent the smaller form, and one figure, 20, is inter¬ 
mediate in size. All these figures are on the same scale,, being magnified six 
diameters, so that the distinction is manifest at a glance. 

^ught to add that both Mr. Hislop® and I * fell into the error of supposing 
, that two species of Estheria occurred at M&ngli, before Professor Bupert Jones’ 
description was published, and I find that I repeated the suggestion that there 
were more than one in a later paper.® It is only fair to myself to say tihat the 
last paper was not originally intended for publication, and that it was printed 
in my absence. Moreover, the subject was only mentioned incidentally in a 
brief geological description of the locality, and I did not, like Dr. Feistmantel, 
attempt to discuss the relations of the species. 

I do not thiific there can be any question that the Estheria examined by 
boHi Professor Bupert Jones and Dr. Feistmantel were identical. Both had 

some of the original specimens obtained by Mr. Hislop; and those odlected by 

__ ^ 

*15. J. G; S„ 1863, VoL XIX, p. 149. 

BaCi, Fun. Esth., PL II. 

, * .J(»ir. Bombay Br. B. A. S., Yol. VI, pp. 201,203. 

B. I*» VoL, '134. 4 ; 

8* Vol; I»^ p. 65. The words were '‘Estberiae (of two speoios appoiwatiy) 
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myself, and now in the Survey ooUection, came, I believe, from the same quarry. 
These Estheria are extremdy abundant at the spot, and both the larger and 
smaller forms are found in profusion.. 

Of course, 1 do not mean for a moment to assert that Professor Bupert Jones 
is infallible. He may be wrong, and Dr. Feistmantel may be right. But consider¬ 
ing that there is scarcely any constant difPerence in size or form between Esthena 
mimita var. BroMecma, and the smaller variety of E. Mangalimm, and that the 
only e sse rtial distinction appears to be in the microscopical structure of the 
carapace, I am myself disposed to think it more probable that Professor Bupert 
Jones was right in the identification of the small M6ngli Esth^ria, because he 
had studied the whole genus, and figured the various forms with their microscopical 
structure, whilst Dr. Feistmantel had only a few forms for comparison, and has 
omitted all mention of microscopical structure, which, I believe, he has not 
examined with anything more powerful than a pocket lens. 

The statement that “Mr. Jones considered these beds, for certain reasons, as 
rhestic ” may be compared with the extract from Mr. Jones’ own paper. It is 
true that he suggested that the beds might bo triassic or rhastic, but the state¬ 
ment was never made in the unqualified manner in which it is quoted,' Mr. 
Hislop, certainly, in his last letters,® as quoted by Dr. Feistmantel, expressed an 
opinion that the Mangli beds “ lie above the coal strata, ” and in one sense he was 
right, for the K^m thi beds, to which, as I will show presently, the M&ngli beds 
clearly belong, are higher than the Barakars, the coal-bearing group of the 
Cent^ Provinces, but in the very same sentence he writes of the KorMdi shales, 
which are Talchir beds, and consequently at the base of the whole Gondwfina 
system, being also above the Umret coal (Bai4kar). It is scarcely fair to 
Mr. Hislop, and it is most unfair to Mr. Hughes, to quote the views of the former, 
expressed before any thorough examination of the country had been made, in 
opposition to those of Mr. Hughes, who has mapped the whole district closely. * 
With regard to Brachwps latieops, Dr. Feistmantel is quite correct in Paj»ing 
that Labyrinthodonts occur in the European Keuper, and, he might have added, 
in the rheetic and Jurassic also. The nearest allies of Brachiops ® are Micropholis 
Stowii from the Beaufort beds of the Karoo series in South Africa, Bhmomwms 
Jasikovii from the Russian oolite and Bothriceps Amtralis from unknown rocks 
in Australia. The first named ie more closely allied than the others, and itopeurs 
in the ffamo beds with the Bicynodontia, Thcriodmtia and other South African 
fossil reptiles. The connexion is of small value as an indication of age, but 
important as showing Ihe relations of the Indian Gondwanat fauna with the 
ancient life of South Africa and Australia. 


» At p. 81 of the monograph ProfesBor Jones certainly says that he ventures still to regard 
these heds as belonging to the rhatic formation, but in the table shewing ^tribntion opposite 
p. 114, referring to the species classed as rbsetic, he writes, “ The adoption pf this stage for the 
Mftkefia from India and America is mereV provisional j they may be triassic." 

• Q. J. G. S., VoL XX, 1864, p. 282. . 
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The Rstheriafrom Kawarsa. —Having thus for treated tlie purely paliponto- 
logical affinities of iiie Mingli beds, I ■will, before proceeding to the geological 
argument, advert to the Kawarsa Bstheria. After a few notes on the Bbtlieria 
from the Panohets, which Dr. Peistmantel says “ is certainly identical 'with the 
simiUcr form of Bstheria in the MAngli beds, mentioned as Bsthena 'nidmda, var. 
Brodiemia, Jon.,” ^ he proceeds to discuss the occurrence of apparently the same 
crustacean at Kawarsa. Tho following arc extracts from the account given ®:— 

" The Kewarsa beds occur near tho sonthoru ” xnaripn of the basin, and Mr. Hnghes i^oaks of 
them as several hundred feet from the base of tho series. They have yielded some broken plant* 
remedns and Eatheria 

"a.—An Eqmaefaceoua stnlk, pretty distinct; it belongs to that group of forms which genoi- 
ally are termed Phylhfheca . 

« fragment of an obloiigly lanceolate leaflet, with marked ribs, which ndght belong to 
Behtzoneura, Sthlmp. 

“ c.—Some broken speamens of Qloasoptena occur veiy rarely in compaiison with those so 
richly represented loaves at Nagpur, and elsewhere in the Dumudas; and I have no 
doubt that those bi^ls, near Kawoi'sa, are younger than all the real Damudas, including 
the Kihnthi Baniganj group. 

" To this indication now is to bo added the ooeurronce of Estketia, which is certainly identical 
with that in the Panohot group, the stale of prohorvation and tlie size and form* being identical; 
and is therefore to bo considerul as vciy likely JSsIheria mmuta var. Brodiiana Jon. 

“ From the occuncncc of the Esthena, an animal fossil which is still so frequent in the 
Mdngli beds and in the Paiieliut gionji, and from the scarcity of plants altogether ^ and from the 
state of tho rock, it would, I think, follow tliat the locality nt Kawaisa is scatcely to be considered 
act Topre6eiit<itivo of any gioup of the real Damnda beds, tlio fossils of which are everywhere so 
dUferent from those both of the Muugli and the Kawaisa bods ? ” 

Contrast with the last passage and with tho above list of plants the following 
list* of the same plants from Kawarsa as supphod by T)r. Feistmantel himself to 
Mr. Hughes, and published by tho latter:— 

• " 1. PhyUotheea indtea, Bunb. Established by Bunbury as an Indian typo. It is one of 

SMSi the Eqatsetaeece of tho genus CaJamitea (Suckow) and reminds one of Calamtfea 


1 Dr Fcistmantel adds, ” I compared specimens from both localities, and I conld not And any 
difference.” This had been done befoic by Piofessorllupcrt Jones (Q, J. G. S., Vol XIX, p. 149), 
Mr. llislop (Jour. Bom. Br R. A. S, Vol. VI, p. 201) and myself (Mem. G. S. I., Vol. Ill, p. 184i, 
with the same result, but^ as was pointed out by Professor Jones, the condition of the Fanchet 
species is such as to prevent the identification from being certain. 

® Roc. Q, S. I., Vok X, p. 28. 

* South-west niaigin would be more correct. 

* The value of si/u and form in deterniiiiiiig spocios of Eitheria will have boon seen from the 
details already qiien as to the diffirciiccs between, Mangaliemia and E. minuia var. Srodkana. 
1 do not uudeistand how the “state of pieservutioii” in fossils can be employed as a means of 
identification. 

* This is another atgnment whieh could not be used by any one having a knowledge of tho 
rocks in the field, foi the Kaiulhi group is remarkable for tho paucity of organic remains. Snrob, 
too, Mr. Hnghes and T, who examiiiod the beds of Kawarsa, ore bettor qualified to judge of tho 
« state of the rock” and its hoar ng upon tlie rolatioub o^ the bedi. than Ih, Feistmantel is from the 

of half a dozen cshiuct specimens derived from a single bod. 
gm a. 8.1.. Vol. XIII p. 7P. 
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(urenaemu, Jager. It might perhaips be considered as only the stalk of Sehumnmra 
Scliimp. 

“ 2. Sohiwnewea, Schimp. fragments. 

" 3. Qlompteris Indiea, Sohimp. (,&lo$>opieru Broumiana, var. Indiea, Bgt), a piece of a 
large leaf with large reUcnlations. 

“4. etiouopieru BrovmUma, vfiv. AustralMiea, Bgt. Some smaller leaves than the above 
may be determined os being of this species.” 

Stirely the spcdes quoted aro well known and charactoiiKtio Danmda fossils, 
but even if the specific identity be not certainly determined, what can be the 
meaning of the statement that the fossilsvof “ tho real Damnda bedt* are every¬ 
where so different ” from those of tho Kawarsa beds ? All of the species named 
are found either in tho typical Kamthi beds near Nagpur, or in the Damuda 
rocks of Bengal. * 

In another paper Dr. Foistinantol writes thus,* adverting to tho oecurronce of 
Ohssopteris fronds in a fragmcnfcaiy condition amongst tho Panchet beds— 

“ This manner of preservation resembles that in the Kawarsa beds of the Chanda district, 
whore Olossopferis occurs also in a very frapiuentary state, and again associated with Esiheria 
(the fonn as in the Panchets and in the Mangli buds). In my note on the Esiheria beds in India 
1 have already pointed this oat, and I repeat again that the Kawarsa beds very likely are on the 
horirnu of the Panchets in Bengal. 

This can only mean that the fragmentaiy occurrence of Olossopferis fronds 
indicates contemporaneous deposition! Krafpnonts of leaves are the rule in all 
plant-bearing formations, so far as rny exp(>rience goes, but no collector brings 
them away when he can obtain more perfc'ct specimens. 

Tho value of tho observation as io tlie rarity of occurrence of Ohssopteris 
at Kawarsa will be best appi-eciatcd in connexion with the fact that Dr. Feist- 
mantel has never visited tho locality and has seen only about half a dozen specimens. 

I am sorry to bo obliged to expose in this manner the valao of the arguments 
put forward, but leaving them without answer has already done mischiof, and 
it is necessairy to show tlio kind of data upon which Dr. Feistmantel bases’^is 
conclusions in this case. His reason for arguing that tho Kawarsa beds are not 
Damudas are probably the following. Learaing that Dr. Geinitz had found an 
Estherict, apparently identical with E. Mangalieusls, in somo beds said to be of 
rhaatio age in America, Dr. Feistmantel appears to have concluded rather hastily 
that the Mangli beds were of tho same age, and as this view received some support 
from Professor Rupert Jones’ original remarks, it was acnepted. The occurrence 
of the M&ngli Estlieria with characteristically Damuda plants at Kawarsa was a 
difficulty, and hence the very curious arguments which were employed to make 
out that these Damuda plants prove that the beds in which they occur are 
not of Damuda age. Of course the circumstance that one form of the M&ngli 
EsHkeria occurs with Damuda plants about 30 miles away at Kawarsa is of vastiy 
greater importance in detenmning the relations of the Mangli beds than the 
existence of the same Estheria with rheetic plants in South America. 

■■ _1__ 


Rec. Q. S. L, Vol. X, p. 189. 
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Tliere is one more point to notice. I cannot agree 'vrith Dr. FeiatmanteVs opi< 
nion that “ Bstheria has hitherto been neglected in India in the discrimination of 
horizons, ” ^ and 1 think this is a fair instance of the manner in which Dr. 
Feistmantel often writes of all who hare preceded him. Whether he intends in 
this case to charge his colleagues and Mr. Hislop with neglect or not is not 
tlie point at issue. I do hot aecufse him of intentional injustice; I simply questiofn 
the accuracy of his statement All the fossil species of Estheria hitherto found 
in India have been described and figured, and if this has not been done “in India” 
surely Anglo-Indians are not to be blamed because they send fossils for descrip¬ 
tion to competent naturalists in Europe. Every known diseovoiy of Estheria in 
the Gondw&na beds, either by Mr Hislop or the Survey, has been noticed in print, 
nor is there a single occurrence noted by Dr. Feistmantel which had not been 
previously recorded. Why, then, are we charged with neglect ? The evidence I 
have given above will enable any one to compare Dr. Foistmantel’s une of 
Estheria with the picvioiis “neglect, ” and to detoraiine which coxirse is most in 
accordance with scientific tmth. 

Geological eoideurc. —Thus far 1 have treated the question of the palaeontologi¬ 
cal relations of the Mangli beds, my object being to shew how untenable 
Dr. Feistmantel’s views arc. But it must not bo forgotten that these views were 
opposed to Mr. Hughes’ and ray own, founded upon geological evidence. As my 
own examination of the rocks was only preliipiuary, I depend chiefly upon Mr. 
Hughes, who has examined the whole of the Wardha coal-field in detail. I have 
accepted Mr. Hughes’ views when they diifer from my own in the case of the 
Maleri beds, so it is not merely because our opinions coincide as to the Mangli 
beds that I quote my colleague’s determinations, but solely because he had fuller 
opportunities for coming to a decided conclusion. 

Mr. Hughes’ ^ views as to the beds of Mangli are, 1 think, perfectly clear. Ho 
does not express Any doubt as to the position of the strata; he places them amongst 
thajypical Kfimthi beds, and estimates that they arc aliout 700 feet above the 
base of the group. It is tru(‘ tliat no higher beds than the Mangli beds are seen 
in the immediate neighbouihood, because the Dcccan traps rest nnconformahly 
on the Gondwfinas close by, but there are higher Kamthi beds elsewhere. A few 
pages farther ® the occun’cnco of i cd argillaceous shales, like those of Mangli, is noted 
north-east of Bal^r hill, near Wun, and Mr. Hughes remarks that as they should 
not be more than 400 feet above the coal-measures, the horizon assigned to the 
M&ngli beds is probably not too low. This, of course, implies that the M4ngli bods 
are probably the equivalenis of ihoso seen near Bal4r hill. Now, the Hlawarsa and 
Punwat bods are nearly on tbo strike of those beds north-east of Ba]4r Mil, and 
therefore presumably on nearly the same horizon as the Mangli beds, the rock con- 
tainisg Estherice at Pimwat * resembling the Mtngli sbale in mineral character. 
But above the beds at Kawarsn and Punwat are all the sandstones of Malargarh 
hill, which are characteristically K4mtbi. There is no part of the Wardha field 



4 * Eec. a. S. T., Ydl. X p. SO. 
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in -wliioh tte geology is clea^r Hian in this ground, and there <»nnot, I think, be 
any reasonable doubt that, so far from the Kawarsa beds being higher than 'the 
Klmthis, they are clearly intercalated in the group, and are much nearer to the 
base than to the top. I have examined the ground more than once, anfl my prelimi- 
naiy map. agrees with Mr. Hughes* finished survey. I cannot see how there can be 
any reasonable question that both the Kawarsa bods and the Mangli beds are 
typical Kimthis. 1 am aware that this is not stated so emphatically and clearly 
by Mr. Hughes, but he could scarcely have anticipated that his opinions would 
be disputed in the publications of the Survey by one who had never seen the 
ground, and who depended upon such paleeontological arguments as those I have 
just exposed. 

JFTora of the Bamvda series. —I have already in the first part of this paper 
dealt at sufficient length with the evidence brought forward by Dr. Feistmantel 
to shew that the Damuda flora is characteristically mesozoic. That the generic 
relations of this flora are mesozoic rather than palaeozoic; that there is an almost 
total want in the Damudas of the characteristic foms found in such abundance 
in the European coal-measures; that Lepidodetvdron,, Sigillaria and a host of other 
carboniferous types are absent; and that their place is taken by plants more nearly 
affined to mesozoic forms, have been admitted by everybody, but precisely the same 
is true of the flora intercalated with beds containing typical carboniferous marine 
fossils in Anstralia. The fact that the Damuda flora consists mainly of ferns and 
Equisetaaem, and the very subordinate part played in these beds by cycads and 
conifers are palseozoic characters, although they are quite insufficient alone to 
prove that the beds are palaeozoic. M 3 ’' object in the present instance, as in my 
last paper, is not to prove the Damudas palaeozoic, but to vindicate Dr. Oldham 
and his colleagues of the Survey from Dr. Feistmanters attacks, and to show that 
their opinion, that the Damuda flora has little or no connoxion with any known 
European fossil flora., and that the former is much more nearly related to the coal 
flora of Australia, is more correct than Dr. Peistmanters. The estimate of tha 
relations of the Damuda flora depends upon two distinct questions— ^ 

1, Is the Damuda flora more nearly aflinod to any European fossil flora 

fbg.n it is to that found in certain Australian beds ? 

2. What are the relations, geological and palaxintological, of those Austra¬ 

lian beds? 

I have already stated the facts as they were known to me,* but I find I have 
omitted several items of importance in relation to the Australian beds. In con- 
sequenoe of these omissions, Dr. PeistmanteTs reply appears stronger than it 
really is. * 

I write under correction, and with a full sense that I am dealing with a sub¬ 
ject of whioh I am not a master, but merely a student, but still I think that the 
plan adopted by Dr. Feistmantel to prove the Damuds^ mesozoic involves a fatal 
error. Prom the whole of the Damuda flora he takes a plant here and a plant 
there, shows that it is related, now to artriassic, now to a rhsetic, now to a juras- 

• * _ ... 
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sio European species, and tlien he points out thi|^ the stun of these relations 
exceeds the connexion which exists between the Damuda flora and that found 
in the Australian beds. But the Australian flora with which comparison is made 
is coulined to ,one group of rocks and has been but imperfectly investigated; 
whilst against the identifications and assimilations with this one poor assemblage 
of plants, consisting of only about twenty fairly known species, there is urged every 
possible connection which can be detected between Damuda plants and those 
found in all the various widely exposed floras of Europe between cretaceous and 
permian. Even under these conditions, I doubt if Dr. Feistmantel has proved 
his case. That the Damuda flora has a mesozoic facies is no new discoveiy; the 
fact has been admitted, I believe, by every writer on the subject, whatever his 
opinions as to the age of the beds, and the same is notoriously the case vrith the 
Australian Newcastle flora, but I do not think that either the ago or homotaxis 
of a group of rocks can be determined by comparing the flora with several distinct 
assemblages of plants of varying age, so well as by showing the connexion with 
the species found in one defined group. 

Relations of Damvda flora to Emopean trios and Australian beds respectwely.~^ 
To show the views I have to answer I make a few extracts from Dr. Feistmantel’s 
later papers, those written since my own appeared— 

The affinities of our Damuda flora with that of the mesozoic epoch iuid especially of the 
triassic formation are overwhelming. ^ 

"WehavQ in all the special collections unmistakeable evidence for the supposition of M. 
'bnnbnry as to the mesozoic, and, as 1 add, triassic age of the Damuda flora. 

“Already in the old collections from Baniganj there were proofs enough!” » 

[That is before the discoveiy of the Karharbari fossils. The remainder of 
the sentence has already been discussed.] 

“The Damuda flora exhibits itself quite decidedly as mesozoic and most naturally as of triassic 
age.® 

' ‘IWe know that the Fanchet group overlies immediately the Baniganj group, which-itself is 
Lower Triassic.® 

“1 have also shown that the Damuda are Lower Triassic.” ® 

And in various tables showing the relations of the Gnndw^a groups to Euro¬ 
pean strata the Damnda series is always classed by Dr. Feistmantel in accordance 
with his original determination as the equivalent of the Bunter (lower trias).® 

Some Karharbdxi plants are doubtless allied to Bunter species, and Dr. Feist¬ 
mantel was perfectly right in including these forms in the Damuda flora, because 



» Bee. G. S. L. Vol. IX, p. Il7. 

, 0 * p. U9. 

If Ib., p. 121. 

® teec. G. S. I., Vol, X, p. 28. 

, tad., Ser. II, 2, p, 160. 

L, Vol. IX. p. 125; Pal. Ind., Ser, kl. p. 2, Gool. Mag. Dec. 2,111,18?6, 
Gris. KeueB Jahrb. 1877, p. 159. 
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the Elarhai'b&ri beds had always been classed by the Survey as lower Damndas 
until the plant-remains were examined. I shall, however, show presently that the 
Karharbtei beds must be separated from the true Damudas. One of the extracts 
I have above quoted shows tlu|t Dr. Feistmantel considers that the rolatious of 
the Damuda flora to that of the European trias is well marked, independently of 
the Karharb&ri plants. 

It is as well here before turning to the connexion between the Damudas and 
the Australian ,|ocks to recapitulate the succession in descending order of the 
New South Wales beds as given by Mr. Clarice and Mr. Wilkinson. ^ Dr. Peist- 
mantel’s classification I will dispose of hereafter. The following is the succes¬ 
sion :— 

1. Wyanamatta beds. 

2 . tiawkcsbury beds. 

3. Upper coal measures, or Newcastle, Wollongonc, and Bowonfels scries. 

4. Lower coal measures associated with marine beds. 

5. Lepidodendrou beds (Dovonian). 

Dr. Pefttmantel in the paper to which I am especially replying admits a cer¬ 
tain connection between the Damuda flora and that of the upper coal measures 
of Australia. Yet he writes—in this case rofeiring to the upper coal measures 
No. 3- , , 

“ Thus it seems that the evidence of a connection with the Anstralian coal measures is very 
weak, while the fossils enumemted as common with European Trias are unmistakeably identical.” 

It is only fair to say that the most of Dr. Fcistmantel’s remarks on the dissi¬ 
milarity of the Damuda and Australian floras refer to the lower coal measnres of 
Australia, and to these I will proceed presently. I am however, I believe, stating 
his views fairly when I conclude that he considers the connexion between the 
Damuda flora and that of the European lower triassic rocks stronger than ^liiiat 
which unites the Damudas with the upper coal measures of Austiulia. To show 
how far this view is tenable, I place in parallel columns (1) Dr. Feistmantors 
own list of Damuda plants,® minus the Karharbari forms which are not known 
to occur in true Damuda rocks, (2) Schimper’s list of Bunter (lower triassic) 
plants,* and (3) tho list of Australian species from the upper coal measures ob¬ 
tained by adding together the names given by McCoy, Morris, and Dana.® 


* Q. J. G. S., 1861, Vol, XVII, p. 358. “Mines and Mineral Statistics of Now South 
Wales,” Sydney, 18?6. p. 128. 

* Bee. O. S. L, Yol. IX, p. 122. Only one species. Voltiia heteropiyUa, has been shown to bo 
specifically identical with a European plant. VoUzia amtifoUa is,*! understand, a synonym of 
V. hetarophyUa, and the connexion in other species is merely generic. 

4 Beo. G. S. L, Vdl. IX, pp. 119-121, uid subsequent additions. 

* Traits de PaMontologie Veg5tale, Vri. Ill, p. 646. * 

® Q. J. G. S., 1861, p. 369. 
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BUNTJBR {Evrope), 

* 


» 


EQtrlBBTACB^. 
Equiaetum dfougeotii. 
E. Srogniarti. 
*8ehizoneura paradosra- 


PlMCES. 

Ecuropteris gratidifoliutn. 

JV. Voltzii. 

N. intermedium, 

Ef, elegam. 

Eeeopteris Sultziana, 
Orematopikris tgpica. 
jLnomopteris Hiaugeotii, 
{^halopteris, Mougeoiii) 
stem. 

{Chelopteris Vogesiaea) 
stem. 

(C. Voltzii) stem. 

{ C, micropeltis) stem. 
{^gaiheopteris tessellata) 


stem. 



stem. 

(Gaulopteris ? Maraschi- 
niaTMz^ stem. 

,(C. ? JjaliancC) stem. 

(C. Eestariana) stem. 


, ■ Cycadeace®. 
Etet^hgttum Sogardii 



DAMUDA. 


NEWCASTLE BEDS {Au». 
irqUa). 

AtuOM P 


Eqttisbtace®. 

*Schizoneura Gondtoanensis. 
Sphenophyllum specioaum (v. 
trizygid), 

^Phyllotheca Jndica. 
■\V&rtehraria Indica. 


(Cyatoseritea,) > . 

{Coriferviiea tenella.) 

EQXnSBTACE®. 
fPhyllotheca Australis, 
(P. ramosa,) 

(P, Moo&eri.) 
•fVertebraria Australis. 


Fiuces. 

Actmopteris Bengalensis. 
•\8phenopteris polymorpha. 

S. {Diclcsonia), sp. 
fAlethopteris Lmdleyana. 
fA. oonf. Whithyensis, 

A, phegopteroides. 

I'eeniopteris {Angiopteridium), 


Fieicbs. 


Sphenopteris lohifolla. 
tiS^, alata, var. egrilis. 
S. hastata. 

S. Germani-. 


S. plumosa, 

8. fiexuosa. 

\Aleihopteri8 Australia. 
Pecopteris ? odontopteroides. 


sp. 

T. (Maerotceniopieris) dance- 
oides. 

T. [M) Feddeni. 

I Palceovittaria Kurzi. 
\Glo8sopteris Erowniana. 
f 6?. Indica. 
f6r. communia. 

■yO. angustifolia. 

\G. leptoneura. 
yo. muscefolia. 
stricta. 

tG. several other species. 
Sagenopteris pedunculata. 

8. polyphylla, 

Gangamopteris 'Whitlyana. 
G. Hughesi. 

Belemnopteris Wbod-Masoni- 
ana. 


Otopteris ovata. 
yGlossopteris JBrowniana. 
fG, linearis. 

■fG. ampla. 
f G. reticulum. 
tG. elongata. 

G. cordata. 

fG. several other species. 
QaTtgamopteris {Cyelopteris) 
■ angustifolia. 


Cyoabeace®. 
yNoeggerathia Eislopi. 

2V; , sp. ^ 

Pterophyllum Bwrdwanense. 


Oycabeacxji. 

Noeggerathia {Zmgophyl- 
lUes) elongaia. 
yN. spatulata. 

N. media. 
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CoKIFSBJB. CoKIFS&S. CoKIFltBA. 

Voltzia heterophylla. {PaUssya ? sp.), stem. Some nndetenoined forms. 

(V, aeutifolia}. 

Alhertia laiffblia. * 

A. Sfauni, , 

.A. elliptiea, 

A. speeiosa. 

A. Sekaurothiana. ' 

Taxites? Matsxlongi. 

T. ? Vicentmus. 

Monooottiedonbs. 

Yuccites Vogesiacns. 

{Spvrangiutn regulars — 

fruit only.) 

(Ethophyllum speciosum. 
etipulare. 

AE. Foeflerleanum. 

In the above lists names placed between parentheses may be neglected; they 
are either too obscure for recognition, or synonymous, or else founded solely on 
parts of the plant, such as stems or the frnit alone, which cannot be fairly com¬ 
pared. Species representing each other in the Bunter and Damuda flora are marked 
with an asterisk (*), allied forms in the Damuda and Australian flora with a 
dagger (f). It is possible that some of the Australian species of Sphempteris and 
Olossopteris should have been omitted, as they are not sufficiently defined-for their 
relations to be known,^ but I wish to place the whole evidence, so far-as I am 
acquainted with it, before my readers. Doubtless, too, some species 'have been 
added to the Bunter flora since Schiinpor’s w'ork was published, and some recti¬ 
fications may have been introduced. 

The above lists, mortmver, are not in all cases fairly comparable.^ the 
Bunter flora of Europe and the Damuda flora of India having been fe,r better 
explored than that of Australia. Moreover, we may be sure that any point of 
resemblance, however slight, between the Bunter and the Damuda flora has 
been noticed by Dr. Feistmantel, whilst it is far from equally certain that the full 
connexion between the Damuda and Australian floras has been traced by an 
equally competent judge. I have classed all the species of Glossopteris in the 
. Damuda series and the Kewcastle beds, with one exception, as allied to each other, 
and I believe I am fully justified in doing so, but possibly one or two forms may 
not be so nearly related as I suppose. But in this subject I am ultra crepidam. I 
only take up a matter with which I have an imperfect acquaintance because it 
appears to me unfair to .the Survey that only one side of an argument should be 
stated, and because, in self defence, I am bound to show that I really have stronger 
reasons for objecting to Dr. FeistmanteFs views than he is willing to admit. 

* I hare omitted a form called Auttrella rigida, founded on whet appears to me to be oothing 
but rootlets, ^perhaps of Veriehraria, Precisely similar bodies abound in Damuda beds, but are, of 
eoume, worthless for comparison. 
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1 take the Brmtep flexs, fov comparison because Dr. S'eistmani^l has repeatedly 
stated that the Damndas are of lower triassic age, but I may add, that were I to 
give the lists of known plants from Keuper or rhrotio, (the flora of the Mnsohel- 
kalk is too poor for comparison,) the result would be the same. There are a few 
allied forms in each of these subdivisions,^ and probably there are'more in the 
rhsetic than in the trias. There are also certain Damuda forms such as P%Zto- 
theca Indica; 8agmopter^, Aldhopteris Lindleyma and A. conf. Whithyemia which 
are much closer to jurassic European forms than to triassic, and it may be 
remembered that many European paleeontologists long classed the Damudas as 
oolitic. In short, so far from its being the fact that there is a distinct connexion 
between the Damuda flora and that found in European lower triassic rocks, the 
truth is really that there is not so strong a resemblance between Damuda and 
Bunter plants as there is between Damuda and jurassic. On the other hand, I do 
not see how any one can look over the list given above without seeing the very 
marked similarity between the Damuda flora and that of the Newcastle beds in 
Australia. So marked is this, that even if the Karharbari forms be included in 
the Damuda flora as Dr. Peistmantcl has done, it still appears to me that the 
former is more closely allied to the Australian than to the Bunter flora.. 

The conclusion at which I arrive is, that instead of the evidence which connects 
the Damuda formation with the Atistralian carboniferous rocks being about equal 
to that between the Damudas and European trias, as 1 at first thought, the former 
connexion is more marked than the latter. 

The relations of the lower Atostralian beds. —I pass on to the second question. 
The third point on which, in Dr. Feistraantel’s opinion, my conclusions were 
“rather premature”® related to the lower Australian coal strata, and, as he 
puts his thesis, “The analogy with the flora of the lower coal strata in 
Australia is comparatively weak’.^ 1 do not think this is an answer to my 
argument, because I never insisted upon the affinity between the Damuda flora 
and that of the lower coal measures of Australia. What I did show was* that 
the connexion between the various groups of the coal-bearing series in Australia, 
from the Wyanamatta beds to the lower coal measures, (excluding, of course, 
the L^idodendron beds,) was exactly the same as that on the strength of which 
Dr. Feistmantel had just argued that the whole of the lower Gondwanas were 
triassic, and if the argument were applied to the Indian beds, it was equally 
valid in justifying the classification of all the Australian rocks below the Hawkes- 
bury beds (and I might even have included the Hawkesbury and Wyanamatta 


j. I' The only Eenper plants which have any marked relations to Damuda species, so far w I am 
aware,,are some forms of Fecopteris or Alethopteris allied to A. WhUbyensis, and Noeygeraihia 
Vbyetiaea {Macropterygiim Bronmi), the latter alone being of any importance. Perhaps there may 
he a slight similarity betwemi some of the Eenper species of Pterophyllrm and P. Burdwanente. 
,:|%,ahodld be remembered that only one specimen of Ptert^hyllum Burdwaneme, and one of 
. ct, Vogedaea have yet been found in Damuda beds. 

. V G. B. I., Vol. IX, p, 117 . 

,Vv And, again, p. 121, “e What is the analogy <>f our Damuda series'with the lower 
i]j|||i|rtT^ in Arwtraha P** 

Bs. 
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beds) as catbeniferoua. I then shewed thcj oonnexion between the flora ef the 
upper and lower coal measures in Austjr^ia taken together, and that of the 
Damnda beds. 

The ;above would really be a reply to all that is stated in the sentence above 
quoted. Dr. Feistmantel has not answered me. He has merely traversed an 
argument which difleis materially from that I used. But in the course of his 
remarks he enters into the real question at issue and makes several atements 
which, if correct, would have some weight as opposed to my opinion. I igb«i,1f, 
therefore, shew how far these statements are in accordance with the facts made 
known by various Australian geologists. 

I have already twice had to refer to Dr. Feistmantel’s classification of the 
Australian irocks.* Here it is'-y- 


Without New South Wales. 


' Beds in Tasmania, •) 

Queensland, Victoria. ) 

Clarence river. 

■ p 

Upper coal measures.^ Wyanamatta beds. }-No animals. 

Uawkesbury beds. 

Bowenfels. 

^Upper beds in Newcastle, 
f Beds with marine plants intercalated with plant-beds. Especially 
Lower coal measnres. ■< Stony Creek, Bix. Ck., Greta, Mnt. Wingen, &c. 

•f Again marine beds. 

) Smith Creek, | Lower carbonifcrons plants with carbonlferons 


Culm series. 


animals. 


Devonian. 


) Port Stefens. 

Goonoo-goonoo. Plant-remains only. 


* This Dr. Feistmantel states® is “ the succession of the several strata of the 
Australian coal formation, as Mr. Clarke communicated it to me in a late paper, 
and as it is to be foundin his ‘ Remarks.’ ” It is to be regretted that Dr. Feist- 
mantel has not given a reference to the Rev. Mr. Clarke’s paper, because there 
is, so far as I can see, nothing in the “ remarks” which can be quoted to j’wtify 
the classification adopted, and the union of the Wyanamatta, Hawkesbnry and 
Newcastle beds into one subdivision as upper coal measures, and their separation 
from the lower coal measures are so entirely opposed to all that Mr. Clarke has 
written on the subject, that it is to be hoped Dr. Feistmantel will either publish 
Mr. Clarke’s own words, or admit that he has arranged the section to suit his 
own views. The beds in Tasmania, Queensland, &c., have nothing to do with the 
mwin question and only tend to distract attention from the typical sequenoe 
in New South Wales. In the printed paper of Mr. Clarke’s,® to which we have 
all hitherto referred for the classification of the-Australian (New South Wales) 
plant-bearing rooks, they are thus arrranged—• 

1. Wyanamatta beds. 3. Coal seams of Newcastle, &o. 

2. Hawkrabury rocks. 4. Lower carboniferous rocks. 


9 

* Kec. G. 8.1., Vol. IX, p. 123. * 1. c. 

» Q. J. a. S., 1861, Vol. XVII, pp. 357, 368. Ac. 
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The Hast being the “culm” and “Devonian” beds of Dr. Feistnianters senes, 
with which I have no present concern. No. 3 includes both the upper beds in 
Newcastle and Dr, Feistmantel's “ lower coal measures.” In the “ Bemarks” ^ the 
L^idodmdron beds are noticed under the heading of Middle Palseozoic, aU the 
coal measures of Newcastle are classed in the upper Palseozoio, together with 
the “lower coal measures” of Dr. Feistmantel, while the Wyanamatta and 
. Hawkesbuiy beds are treated apart from the others under the heading of Me¬ 
sozoic or Secondary Formations. Take the following extracts® from the “Notes 
on the Upper Palaeozoic Beds” and compare them with Dr. Feistmantel’s classifi¬ 
cation:— 

• “ Ab far H8 some of the plants ai'e concerned, it may bo admitted that t^jey are in an unsatis¬ 

factory condition at present,' but the balance in favour of a Airboniferons age for the Qlossopteria 
bods is, to nay mind, conclusive.” • 

The Glossopteris beds include both the upper (Newcastle) coal measures and 
the lower coal seams with marine bands. Agjiin®— 

“ So far, then, the question about the age of some of the Australian coal must he considered 
as settled; and if, as in Illawarra, the coal beds overlie the marine beds, ns they d^ also in the 
Fingal district of Tasmania, it would appear that all these separate occurrences belong to one 
thick series, in which marine beds and fresh-water beds interpolate each other. .But assuredly 
in that case the arrangement adopted must express the order as follows:— * 

“ 1. Upper coal measures. ‘ 3. Lower coal measures. 

“ 2. Upper marine beds. ‘ 4. Lower marine beds.” * 

I cannot sco.how Mr. Clarke can be quoted to justify the removal of the 
upper coal measures from the palieozoic series in the face of such evidence as 
this. T beg to call attention to the fact that Dr. Feistmantel always gives His 
own version of Mr. Clarke’s views, whofcas I quote Mr. Clarke’s published words. 

Mr. Clarke may have changed his views (1 have no reason to believe he has) ; 
he may, like myself, have been guided by Dr. Feistmantel’s statement* that 
thelJfr is a radical difference between the flora of the upper (Newcastle, Bowen- 
fels) and lower (Stony Creek, &c.) coal measures in Australia. I accepted 
Dr. Feistmantel’s opinion as that of an expert, and was immediately quoted by 
him as evidence,® part of my sentence quoted by him being omitted so as to 


* Mines and Mineral Statistics of New South Wales, &c., Sydney, 1876, pp. 161...191. 

* Clarke, 1. c., p. 178. 
a Ib., p. 179. 

* Mr. C. 8. Wilkinson, the Government Geologist, writes thus in the same work, 'page 128,— 
** The several dirisions of the upper palaeozoic series have been named after the localities wkwe 
they are found to be most typically developed. In descending order they are as follows:— 

“ series.. « Upper marine beds. 

. f* llawkesbury series. " Lower coal measures. 

Upper cpnl measures of Newcastle, Wol- “ Lower marine beds, 
longong and Bowonfels series. “ Lepidodendron beds.” 


.3^, G. a Vol. IX, pF» 76, 71,121, &c. 

Steo, G. S. I., Vol. IX, p, 83, “ Nos, 3 and 4 appear to be connected by * the presence 
in both, although,/hom’ specimens which Dr. Heistmaniel has shown 
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make it appear that my opinion wasl fonnded on my own observations, and not' 
on Mb. I very greatly regret to say that farther experience of Dr. Feistmantel’s 
statements has produced a sceptical spirit, especially when they are in opposition 
to the evidence of other observers, and I now refuse to admit there is any im¬ 
portant distinction between the flora of the tipper and lower Australian coal 
measures until Dr. Feistmantel produces evidence instead of assertions. I think 
it probable Mi* . Clhrke will show equal caution. When Dr. Feistmantel’s evidence 
appears, it will remain to be seen how far he has established his thesis. K I 
appear to be harsh in my judgment, I would refer to the facts I have already 
pointed out a^ to the evidence on the strength of which Dr. Feistmantel has over 
and over again asserted that the Rajmahal flora is liassic, and to his statements 
about the Mangli *beds and the LaviellihrancJdata of the Umia group. 

The original evidence as to the connection between the upper (Newcastle) 
coal measures and the lower beds of Stony Creek was, that below “ grits and con¬ 
glomerates full of Paehydomi, Sjnriferi, Orthocerailtes, large ConularieE, Asterida, 
§*c., ..... a bed of shale was reached in which are impressions of Noeggerathm (or 
Zeugophyllit6s)f Glossopteris (or Sagenopteris) and other plants, such as Gyclopteru, 
that look as much like Jurassic as any that are so called,”* In the “ Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Victoria, Vol. VI” (T have not access to the original * at 
present), sections were given by Mr, Clarke from Stony Creek showing the occur¬ 
rence of Glossopteris, FhyllniJiera and Nuaggvmilda in the beds below those con¬ 
taining the marine fossils. Take, again, the following extract from the notes by 
Mr. E. C. Wilkinson, Government Geologist :— 

“The collection of fossils from near West Maitland, Greta and AntilCreek includes Spiriferm 
Conularite, Inoeerami, Producta, Fenestello", Sellerophon, crinoidal stems, &c,, obtained from 
the upper marine beds 850 feet above the Anvil Creek coal scam, from which Seam I collected 
the specimens now shown, containing the P&pllotheca and Olossopteris Browniana. Immedi¬ 
ately below this coal are the lower marine beds represented by the specimens of Spirifero?, 
ConularicB, Sellerophon, Paehpdxmus, Orthoceras, Euomphalus, FemsielUt, a now species of 
Starfish, Chestetes radtans, &<?., from Stony Creek, Harper’s Hill, Kavensfleld, and Singleton. 
This suite of fossils is especially interesting, as showing not only the range tlurough the coal series of 
the Olossopteris and Phyllatheea, plants so ulmiulant in the upper coal moasnrea of Wollongong, 
Lithgow Valley and ]!7pwcastlc, but also the association of those, plants tvith the marine fauna 
of the lower coal measures, thus affording evidence, agreeing with that of tlie previously men- 
tionod fishes, as to the upper pakeozoic age of the New South Wales coal measures ” 

• In the same work, “ Mines and Mineral Statistics of New South Wales,” several 
detailed sections are given. In section No. 1, p. 206, bed No. 5 in descending 
order contains “ large fossils, Fenestella, Inoceramtos, Gmmlaria, &c.; ” No. 19 ist 
said to be “full of Glossopteris^ Phyllotheca, and loaves of f Noeggerathia; ” No. 24 

(misprinted shewed) to me there appears to be a considerable distinction in the flora.” Dr. Felst- 
mantd quoted tbis paragraph (Rocords, Vol. IX, p. 122), but omitted tho words in italics, thus 
making the statement appear to rest on my authority instead of on his own. Thii^ moreover, was 
emphasized by the concluding portion of the sentence being placed in italics. 

• Q. J. a. S., 1861, Vol. XVII, p. 36^ 

*, The volume is wanting in the Survey library. 

* Mines and Mineral Statistics, p. 132. 
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' is said to be “ fall of lai^ge Ohssopteiis fronds, &e., Same as bed No. 12.” Agfin, ai 
p. 226, in a section of some coal seams and the accompanying shales. The tipper- 
!most bed, a coarse conglomerate, is said to be “full of paleeozoic foasil fatma, 
CorMlaria, OrthoceraSf Trodmta, Spirifera, Inoceramd, Grinoidea, ^c.,” whilst 6 feet 
lower down is “ shale full of Olossopteris, Fhyllotheea and Noeggeraihia.^' 

So far, then, we have evidence of four species of plants in the “ lower coal 
measures.” These species are— 

'i,~-‘Gloa$opteris Browniana, admitted by all to be indentical with the apociee from 
the Tipper coal measurea. 

2.-~Phyllotkeca. 

Z.-^Noeggerathia. 

4 .—Taniopteris near T. EeJcardi (tbia is inserted on Dr. Feistmantel’s authority). 

Now, where is the evidence that the plants called PhyllotJieea and NoeggeratMa 
from the lower beds are distinct from those in the upp'er ? I have already quoted * 
McCoy’s identification of the Phyllothec<i, apparently from the lower beds of 
Queensland, with P. Australis, the species found in the upper coal measures of 
Newcastle, &c. Dr. Feistmantel’s evidence as to the distinction of the lower coal 
measures’ flora, so far as he has hitherto supplied any facts, amounts to this, that 
he haa seen a Tmiiopteris from the lower beds which he has not seen from the 
upper. He may have more evidence, but that produced is certainly not suflEicient 
to justify the rejection of the opim'ons given by Australian geologists. 

The rest of the evidence brought forward by Dr. Feistmantel need not detain 
us long. He says (I am obliged to re-quote part of the paragraph) ®— 

“ As to 8 and 4, of wbi«b the first are the upper coal measures of Newcastle, Mr. Blanford him¬ 
self says, ‘ Nos. 3 and 4 appear to be connected by the prcsenc* of Glossopteris Brownianaia both,® 
although there a/ipcars to be a considerable distinction in the flora and I would add, No. 3 does 
not contain any animals,^ while in No. 4 marine animals are found abundantly.” 

And again ®—• 

—The upper portion is marked by a flora, which is abundant. Nos. 1,2,3 of Mr. Blanford’s 
list most be referred to this; they contain no marine fossils to indicate a connection with the lower 
portion. 

“ h ,—The lower coal measures are marked by two marine faunas of, as generally taken, a car¬ 
boniferous age, which separate distinctly these from the upper beds. The flora is, as both Mr, Clarke 
and Mr. Daintree state, only rare ” * 

Now, this is one of those points on which my ideas are so diametrically opposed 
to Dr. Feistmantel’s that I can only suppose, either that our notions of elemen- 

* ’ Ante, p. 112. 

* Bee. G. S. I., Vol. IX, p. 122. 

^ ® See footnote 6, ante, p. 138, for the original form of the sentence here quoted and the portion 
.. hy 3Dr. Feistmantel. 

, ,.' * This is incorrect of course; a fish has been obtained from the bed. 

' * 1, c., p. 128. 

, , No reference is given, and tjtie statement is quite opposed to all the evidence i see the quota- 

sections in “ Miaibs and Mineral Statistics^’ just given, where shales of the lower beds 
be foB of &tostopf«ria, Bhglhthsea and Noeggertdhia. The sectioii quoted (No. 1, oppo- 
given-by Mr. Clarke himself. 
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taxy geological evidezu^ are distinct, or else that Dr. IPeistmantel does not mean 
what his words oonvey. It is saperdaons to point out that if distinction of age 
were proved by the presence or absence of marine fossils, the Olossopteris beds 
of the lower Australian coal measures must be of a different age from the fossilir 
ferous marine beds with which they are intercalated, because no marine fossils are 
found in the beds containing the Ghssopteris, If the lower plant-beds are not 
different in age from the marine fossiliferous rochs with which they are inteiv 
stratified, neither can the upper coal measures be shown to be of distinct age 
from the lower on account of not containing marine fossils. 

I have one more extract to make. 1 hope that it will be understood that in these 
remarks I am merely taking a few instances from Dr. Feistmantel’s papers; I 
could easily add others. The extract is the following *:— 

“ In tbe last publication, “Mines and Minerals of New Sontli Wales,” there is a supplementary 
report by Mr. John Mackenzie on the New Soutli Wales coal fields, in which, on section b,* is a 
sketch section from Newcastle to Port Booral, about thirty miles long. Ihthis the difference in the 
fossil remains of the upper and lower portions of the coal measures is plainly indicated, and also 
that the upper portion and lower portion are, besides all the differences, slightly discordant.” 

The fossil differences are, that in the lower portion several marine car¬ 
boniferous genera occur, and in the upper portion only plants, and that those 
plants do not include the genus Nocgijerathia (the plant known by this name is, 
however, found elsewhere in the same beds) and do include some forms not found 
in the lower beds. Fhyllothem and Ghmoptens are quoted from both. So far 
good; now about the discordance. I fear I shall have some difficulty in. con¬ 
vincing my readers without showing them the book, but tlie truth is that all tlio 
evidence of stratigraphical relations in the figure quoted consists in coal seams 
being indicated in three distinct parts of the section, those to the right having 
a higher dip than those in the middle, and the latter again higher than those to 
the left. This is all; there is not, so far as T can see, the smallest indication of 
unconformity, which is, I presume, what is meant by the beds be^jng said t^ be 
discordant, since it is the only way in which a distinction between the different 
groups could he shown in the section. How far Dr. Feistmantcl is correct in 
supposing that the upper and lower coal measures are “ slightly discordant" may 
he judged by the following extracts from the work in which the section cited 
appears. 

Mr. Clarke himself says “— 

“ The fact that the coal beds overlie or interpolate the marine beds in what is called ‘ con¬ 
formable order * ought to be considei'cd a satisfactory conclusion tltat no break, such as ought to 
erist under other circumstances, does exist. . . 

There can, I think, he no question that Mr. Clarke here refers .to both upper 
and lower coal measures; the sentence would be void of meaning otherwise, and 
in the previbns sentence he refers.to the occurrence of ganoid fishes, which 


Bee. G. S. L, YoL IX, p. 124. ^ Mines and Mineral Statistics, p. 166. 

EvidenUy a misprint for section 6'. ^ 
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hsiTe, SO' far as I know^ oaly been found in tlie upper coal meastires and O'vnrlyingf 
groups. 

The next two quotations from the same work are from the reports by Mr. 
Wilkinson, the Government Geologist, and are perfectly clear. He says—* 

“ The upper coal measures in the 'westem district are about 480 feet thick, resting conformably 
on the marine beds of the lower coal measures." 

And again®— 

“These marine beds are conformable to the overlying plant-beds of the upper coal measures, 
but rest unconformably on the upturned edges of Devonian strata*" 

Mr. Clarke, too, in a footnote, p. 170, quotes a report of Mr. Daintree’s on the 
country between Newcastle and Stony Creek, in which the following passage 
occurs:—“ Neither docs there seem any reason why Mr. Clarke should not place 
the Newcastle coal seams (his No. 3, carboniferous group,)in the upper portion of 
this Stony Creek group, no known unconformity existing. ” The Stony Creek 
group is, of course, the same as the “ lower coal measures, ” with marine fossils. 
Mr. Daintree’s opinion is of importance, for he appears to have gone from 
Victoria to examine Mr. Clarke’s sections, the accuracy of which was doubted by 
the South Australian geologists, and to have confirmed Mr. Clarke’s views. 

These extracts are, I fear, tedious, but they arc too important to be omitted, 
because they shew that Austiulian geologists do not admit the existence of any 
break between the upper and lower coal measures. 

The akaracteridiciill!/ mcsozoic Teenwpteris Diiintreei. —So far I have confined 
myself to the beds in New South Wales. As 1 stated at the outset, to mix up 
with them the beds of Tasmania, (Queensland and Victoria tends to confuse. But 
as these latter beds are adduced ns evidence of mcsozoic age, it is as well to ex¬ 
amine the proof. In the case Of the Queensland beds, the age may at once be con¬ 
sidered as established on trustworthy evidence,^ the plant layers with TcBniopteris 
another forq^ being above strata containing Jurassic marine fossils, whilst the 
beds with Olossopteris occur at a lower horizon associated with PalsBOZoic mol- 
lusca, &c., and underlying the Jurassic deposits unconformably. Now, the upper 
Queensland beds^ are said to contain two species of plants -vv'hich oCcur in other 
parts of Australia. One of these is Tmtiopteris Baintroei,^ and the clue afEojded 

» p. 130. ® p. 132. 

a Q. J. O. S., vol. XXVIII, 1872, pp. 325, &c. 

* Rec. G. S. I., IX, pp. 123,124 

‘ The importance which Dr. Fcistmantol attaches to this fossil is noteworthy. Thus, at p. 136 
he writes, “ The same PhyllotJteca Australis, McCoy, is also known from Yicteria, together with 
Daintreei, McCoy, which latter in Queensland is couskle^ as characteristic of the 
ineBbaKnc (upper) coal beds. ” Ag^in, p. 138, “ McCoy described it (Qangamopteria) first from some 
rooics in Wetoria, where no marine fossils occur, but where Tceniopteris Daintreei, McCoy, is found, 
which latter in Queensland is considered as characteristic of the mesozoic hods there. With these 
als^ Australis, McCoy, occurred in Victoria^’ Again, at the bottom of the same page, 

is in Victoria found in certainly mesozoic rotjks, being associated with 
McCoy, which is charactcristac of mesozoic rocks in Queenslandand finally 
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by this fossil to the' determiiSatioti of the age of the beds in Victoria, and the 
reflected light thus cast upon Indian rocks through Qangamojpteris mgustifoUa and 
Phylloth&Day which are associated with Toen/iopteris Daintreei in. Victoria are fre¬ 
quently noticed by Dr. Feistmantel. Tcenwpteris Daintreei is also noticed as occur¬ 
ring with Peoopteris Australis in Victoria, whilst in Tasmania Pecopt&ris Australis 
and OhsBopteris occur together.* All this is quoted from McCoy,® with one slight 
omission; the specific name of the Glossopteris is not mentioned, although McCoy 
states that it is G. Browniana, and as this is admitted to be a paleozoic species, 
its occurrence with the Pecopteris would neutralize the importance of the Tcermp- 
teris in any case. 

But I cannot understand how Dr. Feistmantel overlooked another remark of 
Professor McCoy’s on the next page, in which it is pointed out that the Queens¬ 
land specimen called TesniopteHs Daintreei is probably different from that of 
Victoria. Here is the Krief description of each form— 

“ Tieniopteria Daintreei, McCoy, from Victoria.® General character. —Frond, simple or 
pinnate, hng, narrow with a thick strong midrib, from which the vdns extend nearly 

, at right angles to the lateral cdjfes, cither once or twice forked or simple. 

“ Toeniopt^is Daintreei, McCoy, apud Carruthers, from Queensland.* Frond, simple (?), broad 
linear; vedAnh somewhat thick i veins leaving it at an acute then passing out at 

right angles to the margin, once or twice dichotomously divided.” 

I have italicised 'portions of the above, and 1 can only add that so far as I can, 
without any special botanical knowledge, give an opinion, it appears to me that, 
judging from the figures in the two works quoted, the two so-called Tesniopteris 
Daintreei of Victoria and Qucemsland must bo very well marked and distinct 
species. It is scarcely conceivable that they can bo specifically identical. 

It is truo that Pecopteris odontoptcroides is said to be common to the Queens¬ 
land jurassio strata and to the Wyanamatta and Newcastle beds of New South 
Wales. But Carruthers himself points out distinctions in shape between his 
figures of the Queensland form and Morris’ representation of the New Sopth 
Wales fern, although he believes both to belong to the same species.® As there is 
a starong probability that the Queensland and New South Wales beds are really of 
different age, it is to be hoped that this question will be re-investigated. 

The remainder of the evidence as to the fossil flora of Victoria tends to show 
that .this flora cannot, in all probability, be much newer than the Newcastle beds 
of Australia. PhyllotJicca and Ganganiopteris angustifolia occur in both. It 

p. 143, “ I ifiust still once more state that the Australian Qangamopteris is from mcsozoic strata in 
Victoria, together with Taniopieris Daintreei, McCoy.” 

> Rec. G. S. I., vol. IX, pp. 121, 122,123. 

® Prodrome, Pal. Viet., Dec. IT, pi. XIV. 

• Prodrome, Pal. Viet. Dec, II, p, 16. 

* Of. J. G. 8 ., Vol. XXVIII, 1872, p. 366. 

® This fern has been referred by Morris and Carruthers to Pecopteris, by McCoy to 
OleiehenUes, by Dr. Feistmantel to Thinnfsldia, and by a Belgian writer, Fr. Crepin, to Otopierie — 
Bull. Soc. Boy. Belg., vol. XXXIX, p. 268. Can all have examined the same fossil P The figures 
appear to me to .show considerable variation. 
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would, therefoie, be of some importance if the be^ of Victoria were really con¬ 
nected with the jurasflio plant-beds of Queensland. As it is, there is really no 
evidence,^ except the plants, to show that the Vidwria beds are mesozoic/ 

Oanoidfish of Augtralim beds. —Before leaving the Australian beds I have to 
call attention to the very important'evidence as to the age of the whole series in 
New'South Wales, afforded by the remains of fish. I have already shown that 
Dr. Feistmantel is mistaken in saying that the upper coal measures of Australia 
contain no animals, and that he has himself mentioned those animals in another 
page. The known forms consist of ganoid fishes, and the following have been 
described and figured;— 

Palaovdsctia atdipodetis. From Wyanamatta beds. 

ChleUhrolepis granulatus. Cockatoo beds between Wyanamatta and Hawkes- 

bury. ■ 

Myriolepis Clarkei. 

Urosthenes Australis. Newcastle beds. 

The question of the relations of these fish has been thoroughly stated by Sir 
P. Egerton,* certainly one of the highest living authorities, and^he concludes 
thus*— • 

** With re(?ard to the larjyer question of geological period, there apppears to be sufficient 
evidence to stamp these remains ns belonging to the palseozoic age.” 

He proceeds to give the range of the nearest allies in Europe, and to show that 
representatives of aU the forms named are associated in the greatest numbers in 
permian strata (Kupferscheifer). It would be easy to quote authorities for the 
much greater importance to bo attached to fish remains as evidence of age 
than to plants, all I have to do now is to point*out that the evidence of 
the fish tends to place the whole of the New South Wales rocks from the 
Wyanamatta beds downwards in the palaeozoic epoch. It is quite true that 
in his later papers Mr. Clarke has classed the Wyanamatta and Hawkesbury 
beds as lower mesozoic, and probably he is right in doing so, but the plant 
evidence in favour of this view is of precisely the same nature as that on the 
strength of which Ohssopteris Brovmiana and its carboniferous associates were 
long classed as Jurassic. Probably the Wyanamatta and Hawkesbury beds are of 
the same age as some of the rocks in Victoria, and they may be approximatfely of 
triassic age, or they may he partly permian or intermediate between pennian 
and trias, but their horizon is not ascertained with accuracy. 

^ Ohssopteris beds in South Africa. —There is another locality in the southern 
hemisphere, where, apparently, representatives of the Damuda formation may 
, b®, traced. Dr. Feistmantel’s principal object being to trace the coimexion 
:'^’helween the Damuda plants and the mesozoic flora of Europe, he has alluded^ 
^ briefly to the African rqcks.® They are important because although very 


1. i , ' .»p.4. 

^ . » Eec. G. S. I., Vol! IX, p. 71. 
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little is known of their flora, the little tiiat l£s been ascertained indicates a very 
olose connexion with that of Indian and Australian beds. 

The plants occur in the upper groups, the Stormberg and Beaufort beds of 
the Karoo serias; the latter being the principal Dic^odont beds, and cbntaining 
the following'species, which have been described by Mr. Tate';— 

Olossopteris Browmcma (the specific identification may perhaps be questioned, 
but the species is doubtless closely allied). 

Q. SvBmrlounM, a narrow form like Q. wngustifolia and G. leptoneura. 

IMiidgeajf, Macka/yi, very closely allied to the Damuda Palaovittaria, if not 
generically identical. 

Dudyopteria simplex; this has been shown by Dr. FeiStmantel’ to be a 
Qlossopteris allied to some Indian (Damuda) species. 

Some equisetaceouB stems referred to Phyllotheca.^ 

There is here a remarkable similarity to the Damuda flora. Only ferns aT<d 
Equisetace<e are known ; all the ferns belong to the simple-leaved forms so abund¬ 
ant in the Damuda beds, and three out of the five plants belong to Glossopteris. 
There is nothing approaching to this amount of similarity in any known European 
fossil flora, and the close connection between this ancient association of plants in 
Indian, South African and Australian strata tends strongly to support the idea 
of a former land connection between these countries, a probability which is 
strengthened in the case of South Africa, by the representation of certain Raj- 
mahal forms in the Jurassic Uitenhage series, and by close alliances between 
Jurassic and cretaceous marine fossils belonging in some cases, in all probability, 
to littoral forms. The relations of the Panchet Dicynodon and the Mdngli 
Brachyops to African forms are also worthy of notice. 

Karhaebari group. —A few words are necessary as to the reasons for distinguish¬ 
ing this group. The coal-bearing rocks of the Karharbkii coal field were 
originally classed as Bardkar (Lower Damuda) by the Survey,* but after the 
fossils associated with the coal had been determined by Dr. Peistmantel^ the 

» Q. J. G. S., 1867, p. 140. ’ Rec. G. S. I., Vol. IX, p. 73. 

* Besides these Dr. Feistmantel notices, Bee. G. S. I., Yol. IX, page 73, the occurrence of a specie* 
probably belonging to Oangamopieria, ” described by Mr. Tate, from the Karoo beds (triassic) in 
South Africa as Cyelopterii Jenkinsiana'’ A reference to the original description (Q. J. G. S., 
1867, Vol. XXIII, p. 146) will show that Dr. Feistmantel is mistaken, as this plant was described from 
the bigRAi- Uitenhage series, classed as Jurassic, and not from the Karoo beds. I am, to some 
extent, responsible for the error, as I edited the paper, but I was not then aware of the amount 
of revision required ty Dr, Feistmantel’s papers. 

* Mem. G. S. I., Vol. VII, p. 209. 

* I regret to be obliged to call attention to the manner in which Dr. Feistmantel has repeat¬ 
edly mentioned the dates at which tliese and other fossils were discovered (see especially Bee. 
G. S. I., Vol. IX, p. 119 J Geol. Mag. 1876, p. 489, footnote 19)* in order to cast discredit upon myself 
and oilers, and to cause it to be believed tbat'ihese plants were known at a time when 1 had stated 
that they were undiscovered. Dr. Feistmantel has omitted to state that the fossils mentioned had 
been packed away in drawers and boxes, and with, I believe, one exception, had not been identified 
by saecy one. Of the exception no noti^ had appeared in print; the specimen had not been 
exhibited, and, its existence was not known to the Survey generally. 
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occurrence in great abundance of Attain forms, such as VoUiia and Nemopteris, 
which had never been noticed in true Damnda rocks, made me suspect that there 
must be some distinction in the beds, and this view was strengthened further 
examination of the flora. In July last Mr. Hughes and I paid a Short visit to 
Karharb&ri, and by the assistance of Mr. Whitty, Superintendent of the Hast 
Indian Railway Co.'s collieries, we^were enabled to see much of the ground in a 
short time. We came to the conclusion that there was an important distinction 
between the Rarharb^ coal and that of the Damuda series (both Bar&kar aud 
Raniganj), the laminated structure so peculiarly characteristic o^ Damuda coal 
being almost absent in the KarharbS,ri seams, and, moreover, the conglomeraiio 
beds associated with the Karharbtri strata contained subongular fragments, 
whereas the Bar&kar pebble beds contain usually none but well-rounded pebbles. 
The topmost beds in the little field had rather the aspect of Barikars, and some 
indicn>tions appeared to suggest that these beds overlapped the Karharbari group 
unconformably, but this was not by any means clearly determined. Still, con¬ 
sidering the great similarity between all the coal-bearing beds, the distinctions 
noticed all tended to bear out the separation of the group first suggested by the 
fossils. 

The following is a list of the fossil plants determined by Dr. Feistmantel: •— 

EQUI8jETACX2B— 

Vertebraria Indica, very rare. 

Schizoneura sp., near Equisetum Meriani. 

Fiuces— 

Neuropteria valida. 

Oanffamopteria eyclopteroides. 

Q. angvattfolia, and tiro other species of Qangamopteria. 

Glosaopteria deqipiena. 

6, communia. 

4 k. Sagmopteria Stoliezkana. 

Oycadback.®— 

Gloaaozamitea Stoliezkana. 

Noeggerathia {Zantia ?) Stalopi. var. 

N. {Z. ?), sp. 

A peculiar genus, unnamed. 

CosirsKj!— 

Yoltzia heterophglla. 

Alhertia, sp. 


If this flora be compared with that of the Damuda series quoted at page 134, a 
vCiy marked difference will be noted, a difference nearly, if not quite, as marked 
^ that which divides the Damudas from the Panchets, and which is considered 
■ by Feistmantel to justify the classification of the former as Bunter, and of 
the ilattelr as Reuper. Out of four fairly recognized plants in the Panohet beds, 
I A Damnda form, but it is the commonest and best preserved of the Panchet 
Of the sixteen species above mentioned only three are known to - be 
" ■* ' ’ . isdso in the Damudas, viz,, Glosaopteria comvmm, Vertehremd Indica 
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Noeggerathia Mielopi ; of fche^ VeH^wria is v^iy rare and the Noeggerathia differs 
from tho Damnda form, whilst the commonest plants of Karharh&ri strata, 
Oangamoptera oyeloptiroidea and Neuropteris vcdida, are unknown in the Damuda 
series. Moreover, although the Talchirs are, as a rule, unfossiliferous, a few 
remains of plants have occasionally been found in them, and aU hitherto found 
have been &i<rharb&ri species. It appears, therefore, clear that on palaeontological 
grounds the Karharbtri beds must be separated from the Bamudas and classed 
with the TaJchirs, and that this distinction is confirmed by differences in mineral 
character be^een the Damuda and Karharblxi beds. Thus, the lower Gond- 
wiinas of Bengal consist of three well-defined sub-divisions, Panchet, Damuda 
and Ttdchir, each with a distinct flora. I should add that Mr. Hughes, who has 
more experience of the Gondw^-na beds, and especially of the lower Gondwanas, 
than any other officer of the Geological Survey of India, concurs in the distinc¬ 
tion of the Karharbari beds from the Bamudas. 

There can, at the same time, be no question that there is a distinct and very 
marked connexion between the flora just cited, and that found in the Bunter 
group of Europe. The connexion is, on the whole, not so great as that which 
exists between the plants of the Bamuda series and those of the Australian coal 
measures; but still, if Voltzia heterophylla be con-ectly determined, and I see no 
reason for doubting the identification, one characteristic Bunter plant is present in 
the Karharbari beds, and two other Karharbari forms, Neuropteris valida and the 
Albertia, appear to be closely allied to the Bunter species.' The connexion with the 
coal measures qf Australia (Newcastle and Stony Creek) beds is not, on the 
whole, so strong as in the Bamudas, although Oangamopteris angmtifoUa^ is a 
species found in the Newcastle group, and the Vertehra/ria, Olossopteris and 
Noeggeraihia are closely allied to Australian coal measure forms, so that altogether 
there is quite as good reason on the evidence of the flora for connecting the 
Karharbari beds by homotaxis with the Australian beds, classed as palaeozoic 
by the most competent Australian geologists, as with the lower trias of Europe. 
In the Karharbari beds, too, as in all other Gondwana plant-bearing beds, there 
are relations to several different European formations. Thus Equlsetvm Merimi 
to which a Karharbari plant is said to be nearly allied is upper triassic (Keuper), 
Sagenopteris is upper triassic, rhsetic and jurassic, being apparently best developed 
in the oolites; Olossozamites is not known below the lias. 

It is urg^d by Br. Peistmantel® that the triassic and mesozoic affinities of the 
Karharbari plants, belonging to the lowest known flora of the Gondw&na E^stezil, 
tend to show that the Karharbari be<^ are “triassic or at least mesozoic,” and he 
pmnts out the bearing of this fact upon the age of the overlying Bamudas. So 


' This rinsometuioe was not noticed by Dr. Fristmantel, Bee. G. S. I., Yol. IX, p. 138, when 
he recorded the.occorrenco of G, Karharbdri. He only mentioned the czistence of 

the apeoies in Victoria " in certrinly mesozoic rocks,” together " with Taniopteris Daintreei, 
XfeCoy, which is characteristic of mesozoic rocks in Queensland.” See ante, p. 142. Gangamop- 
lem angueii/oUa was originally described as a tyolopterie by McCoy from the Newcastle coal 
taeasaras, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1847, Ser* 1, XX, p. 148. 

■ Bsc. G. S. Vol. X, p. 139. 
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far as it goes, the argument is fair and fairlj urged, but it is not condusive, and 
it cuts both ways. Dr. Feistmantel has omitted to note that there is nearfy, if 
not quite as strong a link between the Karharbkri beds and tibe upper coal mea« 
surea of Australia, and he also forgets that if, as Mr. Clarke and other Austiraiian 
geologists consider, those upper coal measures are palaeozoic, and if fossil plants, 
like Yolhia, are adequate to determine age, the marked paleeontological connec* 
tion between the Damuda and Newcastle beds, more marked than the jBunter 
affinities of the Karharb&ri strata, would show the Damudas to be palseozoio, and 
the Earha^ari beds are older than the Damudas. ^ 

TaIiCHIR group. —The close association of the TaJchir and Karharbkri groups 
renders it probable that any age which must be assigned to the one must be 
attributed to the other also. The view appears to be gaining ground rapidly that 
the connection between permian and trias is greater than was at one time sup¬ 
posed, but there are numerous indications that the permian rocks, containing the 
poorest of all known faunas of a great geological epoch, and corresponding to the 
greatest change in animal and vegetable life of which any record has been pre¬ 
served in the whole palseontological sequence, may have been, as suggested by 
Professor Ramsay'many years ago, a cold period like the Glacial epoch, which 
has in comparatively recent times affected our planet, but more severe or more 
prolonged. The evidence of ice-bome boulders in the Talchir beds, as pointed 
out by my brother, Mr. H. P. Blanford,^ agrees with similar indications of 
glacial transport in England and in South Africa, and this clue, however faint, 
appears to me more promising than the relations of fossil plants. 

' It would, however, be an omission if I did not call attention to a fact which 
is of some importance, viz., that in certain permian European floras mesozoic 
forms are much better represented than paJeeozoic. Compare, for instance, the list 
of plants recently described by Heer from Punfkirchen.® This flora comprises the 
genera Baiera, Voltzia and Schizolepis, all mesozoic types, together with Vllmama, 
whjph is peculiar t6 permian beds, there being but one carboniferous genus 
present. 

In formulating the conclusions for which I have endeavoured to show my 
reasons in the preceding pages, I shall only notice the more important. 
If Dr. Feistmantel chooses to reply, I beg to point out that these are^the BaseTiti«.l 
questions to be decided. It is no answer to me to prove that I have overlooked 
lome paragraph of his, or that I have made a slip about the name or relations of 
a fossil-plant. I do not pretend to a knowledge of palaBO-botany, and I shall 
probably be shown to have erred in some trifling and secondary matters, as I did 
before. As no competent critic has hitherto attempted to analyse Dr. Feistmantel’s 
work, and as I beUeve I have shown that work to be deficient in accuracy, I ask 
' j^eologists to suspend their judgment as to his conclusions until,these have been 

' ; * Q. J. G. S., VoL XI, 1865, pt 198, &c. , 

J.:'G.S., 1876, p. 62 a' . . 

Qeol* Anst. VoL V, 1876, .qaoted in Verb. K. E. GeoL Bachmiat Wien. 
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reexamined bj a practised palaeontologist. Hy object is gained if I bare called 
attention to the subject, and have defended my old colleagues from Dr. Feistmantel’s 
systematic, if unintentional, tendency to disparage their work. 

The conclusions are as follows:— 

I. The evidence adduced by Dr. Feistmantel to prove that the XJmia beds of 
Outch are not upper jurassic would be insufficient, even if it were correct, and 
the greater portion of it is incorrect. Some of the forms, and amongst these 
the most important, quoted as evidence of an older age, really confirm Dr. 
Waagen’s view that the beds are highest jurassic, (Tithonian or Portlandian) 
and the Outch plant-beds may have been contemporaneous with Wealden, as Dr. 
Stoliczka considered. 

II. The evidence brought forward to prove the B&jmahlil beds lias is insufficient 
to justify the conclusion. 

III. No sufficient proof of connection between the Panchet group and the 
Keuper has been adduced to show that the two are of the same age or related by 
homotaxis. 

lY. The evidence on which the M&ngli beds are classed as rheetic and as 
newer than the Panchets is based upon various mistakes and omissions, whilst 
the geological evidence upon which the Mangli beds were referred to the Eamthi 
group (probably older than Panchet) is indisputable, and would suffice to show 
Dr. Feistmantel’s classification of the beds to be erroneous, even if his palaaonto- 
logical data were correct, which they are not. 

V. In short, if the affinities of the plant-fossils with those in European rocks 
were alone regarded, the whole Gondwana system above the KarharHri group 
would be probably classed as equal to European beds from middle jurassic to 
rheetic, and it is highly probable that the lower Gondwdna Damuda flora would 
be classed as newer than the upper Gondwdna Bdjmahdl, as indeed it has 
been, in part at least, by no less authorities than De Zigno and Schimper. 
On the evidence produced by Dr. Feistmantel himself, both Edjmahdls and Pan¬ 
chets are most closely affined by homotaxis to the same minor European formation, 
the rhaetic, although between the two Indian groups there is the greatest break, 
both stratigraphical and palaeontological, in the whole Gondwdna system. 

VI. No evidence of any value has been produced to establish the classification 
of the Damuda series as lower triassic (Bunter); the Damuda flora has &r less 
in common with the Bunter, or with any triassic European flora, than with 
that of the upper coal measures of Newcastle, &c., in New South Wales, and ihe 
mesozoic relations of the Damuda flora, which, after all, are not stronger than the 
affinities to the Australian upper coal-measure flora, are made out by selecting 
for comparison plants from various European formations ranging from middle 
jurassic to lower triassic. 

VI{. The classification given by Dr. Feistmantel, and stated to be on the autho¬ 
rity of Mr Clarke, for the Australian plant-bearing beds, diflers materially from 
all the data published by Mr. Clarke himself, and the union of the Newoastie 
beds with the Wyanamatta and Hawkesbuiy rocks instead of with the lower coal 
measures of Stony Creek, &c., is opposed to all the published evidence, and is 
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supported bj ai^guments wbicb are eiiber inaccurate or insufficient. ,Ko reasons 
of anj value bare as jet been assigned fortbe separation of tbe liTewcastle beds of 
Aiutralia from the lower coal measures with marine fossils. 

YIIl. Tbe Karbarb&ri beds must be separated from the Damudas and classed 
with the TalchirSi and the palEBontological distinction ^m the Damudas is equal 
to that on the strmigth of which the Panchets were removed form the Damu^ 
series. •». 

IX. It is just as reasonable to assert that the Damudas and KarharHri beds are 
carboniferous, because plants, such as Olossopteris Browmana, which are proved to 
be of carboniferous age in Australia, occur in the higher of the Indian groups, 
as it is to conclude that the whole of the lower Gondwinas are mesozoic because 
some triassic European forms, such as VoUzia heterophylloy are foxmd in the inferior 
Indian subdivision, but in neither case is the evidence such as to render it wise to 
come to any positive and unqualified conclusion. 

X. That the upper Gondw&na may be taken approadnmtely as equivalents 
of the European jurassic series, and the lower Gondw^nas also approximately 
as triasso-permian, but that anything like close definition of minor horizons 
in the Gondw&ua system, or any attempt at establishing the exact correspondence 
of difEerent groups in India and Europe is premature. 

XI. Finally that, as the veteran botanist Alphonse de Condolle has recently 
pomted out,^ an attempt to determine geological epochs in countries remote from 
Europe by fossil plants alone, can only lead to error. I doubt whether terrestrial 
and fresh-water animals are muph more distinctive of geological age than plants. 

On a review of the whole subject of the age of the Gondw&na system I nan only 
conclude, first, that Dr. Feistmantel’s attempt to make all the Lidian groups fit 
into the established grooves in the European sequence is a ffiiilure; and, secondly, 
that the constant assertion that particular groups belong to distinct European 
sub-divisions such as lias, Xeuper or Bunter, is misleading and unscientific. I believe 
that the plan pursued by Dr. Oldham and by all the othermembers of the TTi<^iH.Ti 
Geological Survey before Dr. Feistmantel’s arrival, of abstaining from any attempt 
at exact correlation, and of using due caution in suggesting relations of teds, was 
wiser and more scientific than Dr. Feistmantel’s positive assertions as to the age 
of various Indian rocks. 


On “ Remarks, &c., by Mr. Theobald upon Erratics in the Punjab.” 

(Refiords, Geological Survey of India, VoL X, p. 223.) 

Referring to these remarks, I wish to suggest that the ambiguity noticed 
disappears when the subject is considered from the general pninf. of view in 
whidi it presented itself to me. ^ 

1 The erratics of the Punjab were treated of in my paper simply as wandering 
. Ikliig9iuents, some of which could be attributed to ice flotation, and som e to other 

■ . . '*'‘ , 7 ; "" ' — —---— 

* KbftptWqoa Univenell*, Arch. Sci. Phy#, Nzt. 1876. Vol. LIV, p. 899. 
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local touiaporting agency; though there was evidence to connect these also with 
glacial conditions. 

I did not refer these erratics collectively to any particular or post-tertiary 
glacial period, because some of them presented indications of older glacial con- 
diticms. My object was to record the presence of travelled (erratic) masses, and 
the probable mode of accounting for them, rather than to establish their chrono¬ 
logical ^lations, or advance theories regarding glacial conditions in the Punjab.. 

I tiiink the origin most lately relied upon for the red granite blocks in the 
direction of the Salt Kange open to uncertainly, both on account of the quantities 
of these blocks locally present, and of the disintegrating nature of granites 
generally, but still taiore, because the conformity of the whole Salt Range series, 
long since pointed out by Mr. Theobald (Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
XXIII, 1854, p. 656) is opposed to the idea that boulders derived from this series 
below the nummulitic groups could bo enclosed in upper members of the same 
conformable sequence of beds. 

The largest of these red granite blocks present no essential difference in their 
manner of occurrence from that of the other masses supposed to have been ice- 
bome; they cannot be traced to local disintegration of a boulder bed below the 
Obolvs zone, as this conglomerate does not occur in their vicinity, and they greatly 
exceed in size the blocks of the adjacent cretaceous (?) boulder bed. 

Being evidently transported detrital masses, I conceive that the name “ erratics ” 
is applicable to the whole of these travelled boulders of the Upper Ptmjab.' 

A. B. WYNNE. 


Jarmary 1878. 


1 Having bo defined the word erratic, Mr Wynne is, of course, entitled to the benefit of the 
explanation. According to current usage, an erratic would certainly be understood to imply 
transport by ice, if not even an appropriation to the familiar glacial period. The essential 
meaning the word seems fitted to convey is some form of flotation distinct from the ordinary 
agencies of denudation. As meaning simply a stone not in place, the word would be of very litUe 
use.—H. B. M. 
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Abhaiidlimgen zur Geologi&clieii Specialkarte ron Prenssen und dea ThuTiagisolhea 

Siaaten, Band II, beffc I, with Atlas (1876), 8vo, Berlin. 

Abich, H.—Aper^n de mes voyages en Trans-cancasie en 1864 (186^), 8vo, 

Sarcpta. 

Abich, H.-—Geologischc Bcobachtungen auf Reisen in den Gehirgslandem zwischen 

Kur und Araxes (1867), 4to, Tiflis. 

Abich, H.— Vergleichende Geologischc Grandzuge der Kaukasischen, Armenischen 

und Nordpersibchen Gebirge (1858), 4to, St. Petersburg. 

Atkinson, E. T.—Note*? on the Economic Mineralogy of the HiU Districts of the 

N -W. Provinces of India (1877), 8vo, Allahabad. 

The Author. 

Corbett, A. F.—The Climate and Rebourcos of Upper India (1874), 8vo, London. 

Dana, E S.—Text Book of Mineralogy (1877), 8vo, New York. 

Encyclopsediu Britannica, flth Edition, Vol. VI (1877), 4to, Edinburgh. 

Fleischer, Dr. Emil —A System of Volumetric Analysis (1877), 8vo, London. 

Grand’Eurt, F. C.—Flore Carbonif&re du Departemeni de la Loire et du centre 

de la France, Parts I and II and Atlas (1877), 4to, Paris. 

Hugbl, F. K. von.—D as Kabul-Becken und die Gebirge zwischen dem Hindu 

Kosch und der Sutle] (1860), 4to, Wien. 

JxiGEB. Dr. G. F.—Uebei* dio Pflanzenversteinerungen (1827), 4to, Stuttgart. 

Just, Dr. Leopold. —Botanischer Jahreshefte, Jahrg. HI, heft 1-2 (1876), 8vo, 

Berlin. 

McClelland, Dr. —Reports on the Coal and Mineral Resources of India (1838), 
» 8vo, Calcutta. 

Mbnbghini, Prop. G.—Nuove specie di Phyllocoras e di Lytoccras del Liasse 

superioro dTtalia, 4to, Pisa. 

Miller, S. A.—The American Palaeozoic Fossils (1877), 8vo, Cincinnati. 

Mooecropt, Wm., and Trbbeck, Geo —Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of 

Hindustan and the Punjab, Vols. I and II (1841), 8vo, 
London. 

Orbignt, a de.— Pal6ontologie Fran^aise, Terrain CrStacI, Animaux Invertdbr^, 

Lief 27, Zoophytes and Lief. 38, 1st series (1877), 8vo, 
Paris. 

Penning, W. H —Field Geology (1876), 8vo, London. 

Biohthofen, F. von -41-China, Band I (1877), 4to, Berlin. 

The Author. 

JRobinsoh, Wm.—^A Descriptive Account of Assam (1841), 8vo, Calcutta. 

B^ER» Fbbd.—L ethssa Geognostica, Theil I, Lothtea Palseozoica, Atlas (1876), 
' 8vo, Stuttgart. 

H. 1S*> and Schorlbmmer, C.—A Treatise on Chemistiy; Vol. I, Non- 
Meiallic Elements fl877V Rvn. Tjundon 
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ZiRKsn, pERDiNAifD.—Microscopical Petrography (1876), 4io, Washington. 
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PERIODICALS, SERIALS, &o 


American Journal of Science and Aris, 3rd Series, Vol. XIV, Eos 80-82 (1877), 

8 vo, Nen haven 


The Eiutoks. 

Annalcn dor Ph 3 ’’sik und Cheniie, New Scriob, Band T, lieft 4, and 11, heft 1-2, 

(1877), Hvo, Leipzig 

Annalcs des Mines, Ttli Senes, Vol XI, livr l-.l, and Xf 1, hvr i(lH77), Hvo, 

Paris 


L’Admtxs i>rs Mjxes. 


Annals and Magazine of Natural Hisior}, Ith Series, Vol. jKX, Nos. 117-119 

(1877), Hvo, London 

Ai-cLiv fur Naturgcschichte, Jahrg XL, heft 6 : XLI, heft 5 ; and XLIIl, heft 2-3 

(1871., 1875 and 1877), 8 vo, Berlin. 

Athenroum, Nos. 2603—2615 (1877), 4to, London. 

Bibliotheque UniA'cnselleet Revue Sussse, New Sci-ins, Vol LV],N<) 224; Vol LIX, 

Nos. 2.35-236, and LX, Nos. 237-238 (1876-77), Hvo, 
Lausanne. 

• ,, Arehives des Sciences Physiques et Naturcllcs, New Senes, Vol. 

LVTI, Nos. 227-228 (1877), 8 vo, Geneva. 

Chemical Nows, Vol. XXXVl, Nos. 020-941 (1877), 4to, London. 

Colliery Guardian, Vol. XXXIV, Nos. 871-883 (1877), fol., London 

Geographical Magazine, Vol. IV, Nos. 0-12 (1877), royal Hvo, London. 

Geological Magazine, Now Series, Decade II, Vol. XV, Nos. O-ll (1877;, 8 * 0 , 

London. 

Jouimal do Conchyliologie, 3rd Series, Vol. XVTI, No. 3 (1877), 8 vo, Paris. 

London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, 

5th Scries, Vol. IV, Nos. 24-26 (1877), 8 vo, London. 

Mining Journal, with Supplement, Vol. XLVII, Nos. 2104-2206 (1877), fol., 

London. 

Nature, Vol. XVT, Nos. 411-422 (1877), 4to, London. 

Neuos Jahrbuch fxir Mincralogic, Geologic und Pala)ontologir, Jahrg. 1877, heft 

2 and 7-8 (1877), Hvo, Stuttgart. 

Palaoontographica, Band XX, Abth. 2, Lief. 5 (1874), 440, Cassol. 

Pbteemann, Dr. A.—Gct^aphiache Mittheilungen, Band XXllI, Nos. 0-11 

(1877), 4to, Gotha. 

Petermann, Dr. A.—Gcographischc Mittheilungen, Supplement—Band XLI, 

(1875), 4to. Gotha. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, 2nd Series, Vol. A’’!, No. 26 (1877'* 

8 vo, Roorkoo. 

TiiOMASOA* College or Civil Exoixeeki 

u 
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Quarterly Journal of Micu’osoopical Science, New Series, No. LXVIII (1877) 

8vo, London. 

Quarterly Journal of Science, No. LVI (1877), 8vo, London. 

Beports of the Mining Surveyors and Registrars for quarter ending 30tli Jun 

1877 (1877), flsc., Mellwume. 

C^t\rrvM*\!TiKVK[ifi 'M’iwtwa TIlvnA’DrrMv^'Krn 


, GOVERNMENT SELECTIONS, &c. 

^OMBAY.t—Gazetto of the Rombay Presidency, Vol II, Gujarat, Surat, and Broach 

(1877), 8vo, Bombay 


Bombay Govbbnmbnt. 


Bbutsu Burma. —Report on Civil and Criminal Justice in British Burma for 

1876 (1877), 8vo, Rangoon 

ClIIHiF COMMIBblONBB Of BbITISH BuEMA. 


Cemteal PROViurLb —Report on the Administration of the Central Provinces for 

1876-77 (1877), 8vo, Nagpur. 

Chiei’ Commissionee, Centeal Pkovinces- 
UyorBABAD.—Report on the Administration of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts 

for 1876-77 (1877), 8vo, Hyderabad. 

Tnu Resident, Hydeeabad. 
Jndw.—"A nnual Administration Report of the Garo Hills for 1876-77 (1877), 8vq, 

Calcutta 


Foefign Dbpaetment, 


„ Annual Administration Report of the Naga HiUs, Political Agency for 
1876-77 (1877), 8vo, Calcutta. 

• Ditto. 

„ Indian Meteorologist’s Vade-Mecum, Parts T and 11 and Tables for tho 
Reduction of Meteorological Observations in India (1876), 
Bvo, Calcutta 

MeteoeotiOGical Reporter. 

„ lust of Civil Officers holding Gazetted Appointments, under tho Govern¬ 
ment of India, in the Homo, Legislative, and Foreign 
Departments on 1st July 1877 (1877), 8vo, Calcutta. 

Home Department. 


Lists of Officers in the Survey Deportments on the Ist October 1877 
(1877), flsc., Calcutta. 

Department of Revenue, AGBicutTURE and Commerce. 
^elections from tho Records of tho GovemuMjnt of India, Foreign 
Diapai'tinent, No. 138. Report on the Administration of 
the Persian Gulf Pohtk'al Residency and Muscat Foliticajl 
1876-77 (1877), 8vo, Calcutta. 
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lNi>iA. —Selections from the Records of the Governtnont of India, Foreign. 

Department, No. 139. Report on the Political AdininiB- 
tiation of the Bajpootana States for 1876-77 (1877), 8vo, 
Calcutta. 

* . Foreign Depaetmen^. 

„ Selections firom the Records of the Government of India, Foreign De¬ 
partment, No. 140. Report on the Administration of the 
Ajmere and MKairwara Districts for 1876-77 (1871^), 8vo, 
Calcutta. 

Foreign Depaetment. 


TRANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS, &c., OP SOCIETIES. 

Batavia.—Beeg, L. W. van deN. —Verslag van Maleische Arahischb Javaansclic 

Handschriften (1877), 8vo, Batavia. 

The Society. 

,, CataloguB der Ethnologischo Afdeeling van het Museuih van hot Bata- 
viaasch Gonootsehap (1877), 8vo, Batavia. 

Ditto. 

„ Het'Maleiseh der Molilklcon (1876), 4to, Batavia. 

Ditto. 

„ Notulen van det Bataviaasoh Genootscliap, Deel XIV, Nos. 2-4 (1876-77), 
8vo, Batavia. 

Ditto. 

„ Tijdschrift voor indischc Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde, Decl XXIII, Nos, 
6-6, XXIV, Nos. 1-3 (1876-77), 8vo, Batavia. 

Ditto. 

Berlin.— ‘Monatsbericht der k. Preuss. Akademie dor Wi^enschaften, Jun<; to 

August (1877), 8vo, Berlin'. 

The Academy. 

,j Zeitschrift der Deutschon Gcologischen Gesellschoft, Band XXIX, heft 
2 (1877), 8v0, Berlin. 

The Society. 

Zeitschrift fur die Gesammten Naturwissenschafteh, Nety Seri^, Band 
XIV, Nos. 10-12 (1876), 8vo, Berlin. 

Boston. —^Annual Report of the Trustees of the Museum of Comparative Zoology 

for 1876 and 1876 (1876-77), 8vd, Boston. 

* The Museum. 

„ Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural History, Vol. II, Pt. IV, 
No. 5 (1877), 4to, Boston. 

, The Society! 

tf I'rocieedings of the Boston Society of ilatilral History, Vol. XVIIl, 
Pts. 3 and 4 (1876), 8vo, Boston. 


Ditto. 
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Boston. —Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sdences, New 

Scries, Vols. IIl-IV (1876-77), 8vo, Boston. 

• The Academt. 

BuDAPEST.-^Mittheilnngen aus dem Jahrhnclie der kon. Ungarischen Goologisc]||ien 

Anstalt, Band VI, heft 1 (1877), 8vo, Bndape&t. 

The Institute. 

Buffalo. —^Bulletin of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, Vol. Ill, No. 4 

(1877), 8vo, Buffalo. 

The Society. 

Calcutta. —Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 114 (1841), 8vo, 

Calcutta. 

Ditto. 

„ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, Vol. XLVI, 
Part II, No. S (1877), 8vo, Calcutta. 

Ditto. 

„ Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, No. P, 
November (1877), 8vo, Calcutta. 

Ditto. 

* 

Camdbidge, Mass. —Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Vol. ITT, 

Nob. 8-16 (1876), 8vo, Cambridge. 

Comp. Zoology Museum. 

„ Illustrated Catalogue of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Vol. VII, Parts 4 and 8, Part 1 (1874), 4to, Cambridge. 

Ditto. 

„ Memoirs of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Vol. II, No. 9; IV, 
No. 10; and V, No. 1 (1876-77), 4to, Cambridge. 

Ditto. 

m 

Davenport,—P roceedings of the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences, Vol. I 

(1867-76), 8vo, Davenport. 

The Academy. 

Fkankfubt.—A bhandlungen der Senckenbergischen Naturforschenden Gesells- 
t chaft. Band XI, heft 1 (1877), 4to, Frankfurt. 

Glasgow. —Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, Vol. X, 2 

(1877), 8vo, Glasgow. 

The Society. 

Lausanne. —Bulletin de la Soci6t6 Vaudoise des Sciences Naturelles, 2nd Series, 

Vol. XV, No. 78 (1877), 8vo, Lausanne. 

* Ditto. 

liiVBRPOOL.—Proceedings of the Liverpool Geological Society, Vol. Ill, Part 2 

(1876), 8vo, Liverpool. 

* > » Ditto. 

LosSlxiN*—’-A. Guide to the Exhibition Booms of the British Museum, Depaxtmente 

T' , , of Natural History and Antiquities (1877), 8vo, London. 

,' Bbitish Museum. 
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Titles of Boohs. Donors, 

—Butler, A. G.—IHustaations of Typical Specimens of Lepidoptera 
Heterocera in the British Museum, Part I (1877), 4to, 
London. ♦ 

British Mussuh. 

Owen, Eich&bd. —Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of the Fossil 
Beptilia of South Africa in the British Museum (1876), 
4to, London. 

Ditto. 

Sharpe, R. B.—Catalogue of the Passeriformes in the British Museum, 
Vol. Ill (1877), 8vo, London. 

Ditto. 

Smith, P.—Catalogue of the British Bees in the British Museum 
(1876), 8vo, London. 

Ditto. 

Woodward, H.—Catalogue of the British Fossil Crustacea (1877), 
8vo, London. 

Ditto. 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Vol. VII, No. 1 (1877), 8vo, London. 

Journal of the Linnean Society of London, Zoology, Vol. XII, No. 64 
to XITI, No. 71. Botany, Vol. XV, No. 85, to XVI, No. 92, 
with list of Fellows for 1876 (1877), 8vo,-London. 

The Society. 

Transactions of the Linnean Society, 2nd Series, Zoology, Vol. I, Part 
4; Botany, Vol. I, Part 4 (1876-77), 4to, London. 

Ditto. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
New Series, Vol. IX, Part 2 (1877), 8vo, London. • 

Ditto. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. XLVI (1876), 8vo, 
London. 

Ditto. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, Volf XXI, Nos. 4-6 
(1877), 8vo, London. 

Ditto. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. XXVI, Nos. 181-186 
(1877), 8vo, London. 

Ditto. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Part II (1877), 8vo, 
London. 

Ditto. 

Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, Vol. X, Part 2 
(1877), 4to, London. 


Ditto. 
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London. —Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, Vol. XXXIIT, 

Part II, No. 130, and Part III, No. 131 (1877), 8vo, London, 
f Beitish Mdsbum. 

„ Report of the 46th Meeting of the British Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science (1877), 8vo, London. 

MiiNCHBN.— Abhandlungen der math. phys. classe der k. Bay. Akademie der Wis- 

senschaften zu Munohen, Band XII, Abth. 3 (1876), 4to, 
Munchen. 

Tub Academy. 

,j Sitzungsberichte der mathi phys. classe der k. Bay. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Munchcn, Heft. II (1876), 8vo, 
Miinchen. 


Ditto. 

Paris. —^Bulletin de la Societd Gdologiquo do Prance, 3rd Series, Vol. IV, 

Nos. 11-12, and Vol. V, Nos. 4.6J(1876-77), 8vb, Paris. 

The Society. 

Penzance. —Transactions of the Royal Geological Society of Oomwall, Vol. IX, 

Part 3 (1877), 8vo, Penzance. * 

Ditto. 

I^HILADELPHIA. —Joumal of the Academy of Natural Sciences, New Series, 

Vol. VIII, Part 2 (1876), 4to, Philadelphia. 

The Academy. 

„ Joumal of the Franklin Institute, 3rd Series, Vol. LXXIV, 

Nos. 3-5 (1877), 8vo, Philadcphia. 

The Institute. 

„ Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. XV, 

, No. 96; and XVI, No. 98 (1876-77), 8vo, Philadelphia. 

The Society. 

Plymouth. —The 62nd and 63rd Annual Reports of the Royal Society of Corn¬ 
wall (1876-77), 8vo, Plymouth. 


Ditto. 

Rome. —^Bolletthlo R. Oomitato Geologico dTtalia Nos. 7-10 (1877), 8vo, Rome. 

The Geological Commission. 

Salem, MAS 3 .~Bulletin of the Essex Institute, Vol. VIII (1876), 8vo, Salem. 

The Institute 

St. Petbebbueg. —^Bulletin de 1’Academic Imp riale des Sciences de St. 

Petersbourg, Voi: XXII, Nos. 1-4, and XXIII, Nos. 1-2 
(1876-77), 4to, St. Petersburg. 


» 
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Mdmoires de I’Acaddmie Imp^riale des Sciences de St. 
Poterebourg, 7th Series»Vol. XXII, Nos. 11-12; XXIIIy 
2-8; XXIV, 1-3 (187.6-77), 4to, St. Petersburg. 

Ditto. 
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Stuttgart.— Wurttembergische nafcarwissenscliaftliche Jahreshefte, Jalirg>. 

XXXIII, heft. 3 (1877), 4to, Stuttgart., 

Sydney.— Rules and List of Members of the Royal Society of Now South Wales 
• (1877), 8vo, Sydney. 

The Society, 

Toronto. —Canadian Journal of Science, Literature and History, New Series, 

Vol. XV, Nos. 6-7 (1877), Svp, Toronto. 

The Institute. 

Vienna.— Abhandlun^n der k. k. Geologischen Reichsanstalt, Band VII, Part 

^ 4; and IX (1877), 4to, Vienna. 
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Vienna. —Jahrbnch der k. k. Goologischon Reichsanstalt, Band XXVII, Nos. 1-2, 

(1877), 8vo, Vienna. 
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„ Verhandlungen der k. k. Geologischcn Reichsanstalt, Nos. 1-10 (1877), 

8 VO, Vienna. 
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Washington. —Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 

Institute for 1875 (1876), 8va, Washington. 
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Bulletin of the U. S. Geological and Geographical Survey of the 
Territories, 2nd Series, No. 2, and Vol. Ill, Nos. 2-3 
(1875 & 1877), 8vo, Washington. 

The Survey. 

Catalogue of the Publications of the U. S. Geological and Geo¬ 
graphical Survey of the Territories, 2nd Edition (1877), 
8VO, Washington. 

Ditto. • 

U. S. Geological Survey of the Territories. VII. Ethnography and 
Philology of the Hidatsa Indians, by W. Matthews (1877), 
8vo, Washington. 

Ditto. 

U. S. Geological Survey of the Territories. Lists of Elevations, 
by H. Garnett, 4th Edition (1877), 8vo, Washington. 

Ditto. 

The Grotto Geyser of the Yellowstone National Park, royal 4to. 

Ditto. 

Monthly Reports of the Department of Agriculture for 1875 and 
1876 (1876-77), 8vo, Washington. 

Dept, of Agric., U. S. A. 
Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1875 (1875), 
8vo, Washington. 

Ditto. 

U. S. Coast Survey. Meteorological'Researches for the Use of the 
^ Coast Pilots, Part 1 (1877), 4to, Washington. 

Ul S. Coast Survey. 
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„ Geological Survey of New Zealand. Maps of the, Buller Coal- 

Field to illustrate Geological Reports, 1874-77 (1877), 
flsc., Wellington. 

The Survey. 

Yobs.— Communications to the Monthly Meetings of the Yorkshire Philosophical 

Society (1876), 8vo, York. 

^ The Society. 
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Oh the Groloot of the Mahanadi Basin and its Vjcinity, by V. Ball, M.A.,F.G.S , 

Geological Surt'cy of India. 

A detailed description of the geology of the extensive area included in tho accompany¬ 
ing map, even to the Ihnitcd extent to which the details of a large portion of it arc known, 
would occupy a very much greater space than is available for the purpose in these pages. 
In the appendix below will be found a list of papera which describe tho coal-fields and 
certain other parte of tho area which have been made the objects of special examination. 
This jiccount is intended mainly to afford a general sketch of the geological features of 
those portions of the area of which hitherto there has been no published descrii)tion what¬ 
ever. The data available for this purpose are derived firstly, from manuscript accounts 
of tn^vorses of the’Chhattisgarh basin made by Mr. Medlicott in 1866-67 and by Mr. 
W.' T.*'Blanfo|d in 1869-70; secondly, from my own observations made during the past 
and previous seasons. 

The geographical tract which is coloured geologically on the map embraces an area of 
about 60,0(X) square miles, in which the following British Districts and Native States am 
situated: Cuttack, with portions of the Qaijat states of Orissa; Gangpur, and Udaipur a’j^l 
other minor states of the Chutia Nagpur Division ; Sambalpur, with portions of its Gnijat 
states of Sonpur, Patna, Borosambar, Phuljhar, Raigarli, and Kalahandi; tho Jaipur Wtate 
under Yizagapaiam ; the Bustar State under Siroucha; Karial or Kariar, Biudra-Nowag.-irh, 
and various other states of the llaipur District. In other words, the area includes portions 
of the south-west IVoutier of Bengal, nearly the whole of Orissa, a small portion of tho 
northern frontier of Madras, and a considerable portion of the most eastern districts of the 
Central Provinces. 

Physical Featdbes. —On a map of so small a scale as that which accompanies this 
report, it would be impossible to clfectively delineate the various groups of hills and plateaux, 
marked and extensive as some of them are. It has therefore been thought bettor to omit 
altogether the inadequate hill shading of the original map from which this edition lias been 
produced, thereby securing greater clearness for the names and geological bound.'iries. 
Bui it will be well for the reader to bear in mind that throughout about two-thirds of the 
whole area broken hilly ground prevails. The first great gi'oup of hills to be mpnlioned 
forms a section of the Eastern Gh&ts stretching in brcodtli from the neighbourhood of JBerhani- 
pur, the Chilka Lake, and Cuttack, for a distance of about 130 miles westward to tho valley 
of the Tel liiver in Kalahandi. North of the Mahanadi, this broad zone continues through 
Keonjar and Moharhonj, losing itself on the east in the plains of Midnapur andSinglibhum, 
hut mmutaining its western branch strongly through Lohardugga and llazaribagh. 
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In the Khond Malias, as the zone south of the Mahanadi is called, the peaks are com* 
monly from 2,000 to 3,000 feet high, a few rise to 4,000 feet, and theip are some known 
to exceed 5,000 feet in elevation. 

In the neighbourhood of Sambalpur and southwards, in Patna and the western portion 
of Kalahandi, there is a good deal of tolerably level ground, but here and there isolated 
peaks and ridges rise from it. To the west of Sambalpur an extensive group of hills is 
situated on the south bank of the Mahanadi, spreading thence into Phuljhar and Borosam- 
bar. To the north-west of Sambalpur is the hilly country of Eaigarh and Ilingir, which is 
coi\tinued towards Korba and Udaipur. Still further west is the Mandla plateau. In the 
Eaipur states of JKarial and Nowagarh, to the south-west of Sambalpur, the country is 
excessively hilly. First we have, centrically situated as regards the two states, an extensive 
plateau averaging about 2,500 feet in (devation, and on either side of this plateau, there are 
numerous ranges and groups of hills, the latter being of more or less foliated metamorphic 
rocks, while the plateau is formed of horizontal beds of quartzite. To the south of this 
lises the Jaipur-Bustar plateau, which averages about 1,800 feet in elevation. On the east 
and south it is bounded by still higher ridges, spurs from the Eastern Ghats; on the west 
and also below the southern bounding ridges, it falls by rapid steps to the Godavari valley; 
on the north-west it slopes ofl'gently towards Raipur, bull on the north-east it is bounded 
by steep scarps, the ghats through which lead down into the valley of the Tel River, some 
1,000 feet below. 

The watershed between the rain-basins of the Mahanadi and Godavari traverses the 
northern jmrtion of this plateau from west to cast, and then runs to north-cast through 
the Kalahandi portion of the Eastern Ghkts. 

Bivxns.—The princi])al rivers of our area arc the Mahanadi, with its tributaries tbe Tel, 
Ebc, Kelu, Mand, and Hasdu, besides many other minor streams too numerous to 
tinned here. The total length of the Mahanadi from its sources in the north-western % 
coiner of Jaipur and the neighbouring district of Bustar to the sea is about 500 miles. Of 
rivers belonging to other basins, but portions of whoso courses are included in the accom¬ 
panying map, the Brahmini on the north-cast, the Weinguuga on the west, and tbe Indravati 
on the south are the primupal. The first mentioned is the principal river of its own system, 
while the two latter arc tributaries of the Godavari. 

GKNEnAi GeoIiOOT.—S o far as is at present known, no series of rocks other than those 
included in the following list occurs within the limits of this area;— 

Alluvium. 

Laterite. « 

Deccan trap and Lamcta beds. 

Rajmehal series— 

Atgarh group. 

P Mahadeva series. 

Damuda series— 

Kamthi (Raniganj) group, 

Barakar group. 

Talchir group. 

Vindhyan (Kamul) series— 

A. Earial quartzites an^ sandstones. 

B. Raipur limestones, shales and sandstones. 

. [Sakoli beds.] 

Metamorphic series. 
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Alluvium. 

Under this heading there is little to be said at present. In the published accounts 
of the coastal districts there will be found some remarks on the subject. In the higher 
parts of the Mahanadi valley up to the Raipur district, so far as they are known, there 
are no deposits of alluvium of sufficient extent to constitute alluvifil plains as the term 
is ordinarily understood. Patches of true alluvium of limited extent do occur in the vicinity 
of the river, and in the Raipur district, which I have not examined; there may possibly 
be deposits meriting special notice, but in the rocky districts of Sambalpur and Orissa, 
the alluvium is much mixed with hxial rock-debris and laterite. In the valley of the Tcl, 
where it traverses Patna and Kalahandi, there is a kunkur-bearing alluvium, sometimes of 
wide extent, and which attains an importance from the fact of its concealing the rocks. On 
the Jaipur-Rnstar plateau, in the river valleys beWeen the laterite, the alluvium is some¬ 
times of considerable thickness, if not of wide extent. Thus the Indravati sometimes 
affords sections of 20 feet of a reddish sandy alluvium with no rock appearing beneath. 

Latbeite. 

Regarding the coastal laterite I only add, to what has already been published on tho 
subject, that in the cuttings through some ridges of laterite on the Khnrda road I recently 
found numerous lenticular masses of dense sh.aly iron ores which seemed to explain the source 
from when<!e considerable accumulations of fr:igm(>uts of similar shale, which I had previously 
met with, hut had hesitated to identify with laterite, had been derived. 

The occuiTence of laterite in the vicinity and on the rocks of the Raigarh aiid Ilingir 
coal-field has already been described by me. At that time I had met with no example of high- 
level laterite in Sambalpur, but during the past season I found several ivmarkable deposits at 
high elevations both in that district and others further south. These all occurring in a 
country into which there is no evidence of the Deccan trap ever having extended seem to be 
worthy of special description and notice. 

The Gandamardan range on the borders of Patna and Borosamb.ar which rises 2,000 feet 
above the general level of the country, both from its altitude and its flat plateau top, presents 
a striking appearance when seen from a few miles distance. At first it seemed probable tffat 
the structure might be due to flat-capping beds of Vindhyan quartzite, but on examination 
it was found that tho range consisted of steeply inclined gametiferous and fermginous 
gneiss, with a cap of about 100 feet of laterite. Tho summit is a flat plain with sparse 
vegetation very similar in many respects to the Main-pat in Sirgnja. 

On the Karial-Nowagarh plateau which, as is above stated, averages 2,.500 feet in 
elevation, I found some scattered thin patches of laterite, possibly the remnants of a once 
continuous bed of which, in parts unvisited by me, there may still, perhaps, be better pre¬ 
served examples. The massive Chaoria hill on tho borders of Karial and Kalahandi is not 
improbably capped with laterite, judging from its flattened appearance as seen from a 
distance. 

In the south-eastern parts of Kalahandi there are a number of p6ts from 3,000 to 4,000 
feet high; of these I was only able to ascend one, Baplaimali, seven miles east of Moulpatna. 
Its elevation above tho sea, according to the Altas Sheet, is 3,687 feet, of which tho upper 
300 feet is formed of a bed of laterite resting on the up-tumed edges of metamorphics. 
From Baplaimali a good view of a number of other p6ts is obtained (particularly of Sijimali 
4,058 feet). All owe their plateau form to similar laterite caps, which in all probability 
formed, at one time, a continuous bed throughout a wide area. 
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In the Jaipur-Bustar plateau, which has an average elevation of about 1,800 feet, laterite, 
though perhaps of inconsiderable thickness, is very widespread, often completely conceal 
iiig the underlying rocks over many square miles. In the vicinity of Kotepad and for 
many miles both to the north and south of it the laterite is e8i)ecially conspicuous forming 
numerous low hills, to tho terraced alluvial valleys between which the cultivation is 
restricted. 

Raised above the main Jaipur-Bustar region are several minor plateaus; the first of these 
to be mentioned is one formed of quartzites resting on a mctaraorphic base and which has an 
average elevation of about 2,500 feet, like the Karial-Nowagarh plateau. Its position is 
on the corner of tho plateau south of Deobogh. Resting on the quartzites I found, as in 
the former case, traces of a once continuous bed of laterite. In the Poragar hills again 
wo have a range which rises about 1,200 feet above the main plateau or to a total elevation 
of about 3,000 feet. The thickness of the laterite cap in this case varies with the iree- 
gularity of the underlying surface between from 60 to 1(X) feet. It would seem then that 
in this area on all elevations of 2,500 feet and upwards there are traces of laterite, which, it 
is possible, originally formed portions of a once continuous bed. This may have followed, 
however, a configuration of the country not very different from that existing at present.* 

Many of these laterite caps prove to be most efficient store-houses for water and are 
consequently not unfrequently tho sources of perennial springs; of this the Gandamardan 
range affords numerous examples. 

Deccan Thai* and Lameta Beds. 

In the scarp of tho Maudla plateau representatives of the above groups have been 
observed overlying the Vindhyan rociks of the Chhattisgarh basin. These have not been 
subjected as yet to detailed examination, and cannot therefore be described in the •present 
account. 

Rajtmehal Sebieb. 

The sandstones of the Atgarh basin and the fossil plants which have served to deter¬ 
mine their position as belonging to tho above series have recently been desci'ibed in theso 
pagesf ; so far as is certainly known, there is no other deposit of rocks of the same ago with- 
iffour area; but it may be well to record here that I noticed a strong lithological resemblance 
between certain conglomerates of the Atgarh basin and the highest beds in the Talchir field. 
The post-Barakar rocks of that area, however, have not yet been thoroughly discriminated. 

When at Khurda I was informed, on apparently reliable authority, that sandstones occur 
some forty miles to the south-west. If such is really the case, they will not improbably prove 
to be of the same age as the Atgarh rocks. 

PMahadbta Sebies. 

Overlying the rocks of the Barakar group, in the Talchir field, there is a considerable 
thickness of clays, sandstones, and conglomerates; these, although partially represented by 
some small outlying patches in the eastern half of the field, are only fuUy developed in 
tho wild, thinly inhabited, and hilly region of the west, of which no accurate map was 
available at the time of my visit in 1875. In the original Talchir report these rocks were 
refen’ed to the then recognised Mahadeva series, and were credited with an estimated thick¬ 
ness of from 1,6(X) to 2,0W feet; their unconformity with the underlying Barakars was fully 

* Ksar Jsshpur, In Chulia Nagpur, there la aoch a bod wbieli encmats bills and valleys alike, the effect beiujf 
to n>iaid off angularities, not to fill up valleys to the level ol tho hill tops, 
t Becoxdt, t«r7, Vol. X, pt. 2, p. 83. 
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established by the remarkable section at Patrapara, where the lowest bed is seen resting on 
the denuded edges of a coal seam and some other cases of a more general character. In 
further confirmation of this view, I met with several cases, more [larticularly at Tipapanl 
near Landimal on the extreme west of the field, where a coal seam with associated sand¬ 
stones is unconformably overlaid by a pebbly grit of the upper series. 

Overlap unconformity exists on a large scale in the west. Except atTipapani the rocks 
underlying these beds are either Talchirs or metamorphics, the edges of the Barakar 
beds being wholly concealed. 

That these rocks belong to two or perhaps even more groups is probable ; indeed, in the 
section of the Ouli River to the south of Patrapara, I thought I could detect soini! indica¬ 
tions of unconformity. We there find a thickness of not less than 6(K) feet, possibly much 
more, of yellow and white sandstones with purple clays ; thos(! rocks seemed t<j be much 
more disturbed than the conglomerates which cap the neighbouring hills. 

The conglomerates, of which there is here a thickness of HOO feet, are all luoro or 
less ferruginous, and contain quartz pebbles with jaspery ironstone and in some cases nests 
of white clay. It is possible that these may belong to a distinct group, and their lithological 
characters suggest a connection with some of the local groups of the upper Uondwana 
system, more especially with those formerly includtid in th<! Mahadeva series.- 

The above-mentioned yellow sandstones and purple clays are seen in several other parts 
of the area, more especially two miles east of Kondaikula, where they occur faulted against 
the Talchirs and are overlaid by ferruginous sandstones. In some respects they resemble 
Fancbet beds of the typical Raniganj area, corresponding thus with some beds of the 
Ecamthi group in the Chanda country. At Tntosoro, on a horizon slightly higher than 
that occupied by these beds, there are sandstones and conglomerates and red clays which 
seemed to me to be precisely identical with rocks seen in the adjoining field near 
Hingir. On the whole, in the absence of fossils, it is only possible to fom a conjecture 
as to the affinities of these upper rocks, hut the balance of evidence seems to favor the view 
that, while at least aportiou of them may not improbably belong to the same age, i. e., KamtUi, 
as the rooks of the Ilingir group in the adjoining field, the remainder may represent a group 
of the upper Goudwanas. I have already noted a certain resemblance to exist between the 
highest conglomerates and some of the Atgarh rocks; this, however, may only be accidentoT 

Dampda Sebibs. 

Kamthi Group.—In the published account of the Raigarh and Ilingir field, a list was 
given of the fossils obtained in the rocks wliich were temporarily distiugaished as the Hingir 
group. This list, corrected after further examination by Dr. Ecistmantol, includes the 
following species, which are considered to be quite sufficiently numerous and characteristic 
to admit of the correlation of the Hingir and Kamthi groups,—^thus confirming the con¬ 
clusion wliich seemed probable from the lithological and stratigraphical characters : 

Eqpibetacea:. 

Schizonmra Gondwanensis (leaves and stalks). 

Vertehraria indica, Royle. 

Filices. 

Pecopteris sp. 

Glossopteris indica, Schimp. '• 

Gt. Browniana (P) Bgt. 

Gl. angustifolia, Bgt. (with maiginal line). 

Gl. communis—ani. another species. 
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Tlie title Kamthi is in this case preferable to Baniganj, as the lithological character of 
the rocks is much more closely allied to those of the former than of the latter group. It is 
unnecessary to add here anything to what has already been stated above as to the occurrence 
of representatives of this group in the Talchir field. 

Barakar Group.—In the accounts of the Talchir, Raigarh-Hingir, and Korba 
fields will be found nearly all that has been ascertained with regard to the occurrenws of 
rocks belonging to this group. That the Hingir field is connected with that of Korba is 
known to be the case, but the intervening country has not yet been examined in detail. 
In view of the possible importance of this field at no very distant period it may perhaps 
be of service to state that in the area temporarily distinguished as the Udaipur coal-field, 
the Mand River, and its tributaries the Koija, Samasota, Meria-Kota, Ududha, Saria, 
Sirni, Kopa, Kbarandhoa, Pori, and Baghond, all exhibit sections in which coal and 
carbonaceous shales are exposed. The known details are too voluminous for insertion 
here, but it may be stated that there is a fair prospect of good coal being found. The most 
remarkable section is that afforded by the Samasota River, where a sequence, including eight 
thick seams, is seen bent into a steep anticlinal with gneiss and Talchirs showing at the 
broken crest. 

Talchir Group .—Since the publication of the sketch describing the Raigarh and Hingir 
field, the extension of Talchirs in various directions throughout the adjoining area has been 
ascertained. More particularly worthy of note is the narrow prolongation of the rocks of 
this group ipn the south-east of the field into the immediate vicinity of the Talchir field, thus 
showing that a connection in all probability at one time existed between the two basins. 
This prolongation extends for about thirty-.six miles, from the Ebe to the Boraghat River. 
There can be little doubt, I think, that it occupies an ancient valley which was in all pro¬ 
bability narrower and of a more defined character during the Talchir period than it is at 
present. It is not probable that the hills on the one side, or the Bamra plateau on the other, 
were elevated subsequently to the deposit of the Talchir beds, so that this naiTow channel 
may have been the only means of connection between the Talchir basin and that larger 
area which extends from Sambalpur over so extensive a tract to the north-west. 

In my account of the Bisrampnr field,* I stated my belief that the boulders which occurred 
ill'^the Talchir beds there, most probably came from the north, and it is possible that, in this 
case, the transporting agent may have travelled from the north-west. At the same time I 
may say that I did not see anything about the character of the gneiss boulders in the Talchir 
field to justify the opinion put forward in the Talchir report to the effect that they had 
probably come from a long distance. So far as I could see, and in consequence of the above 
opinion I gave particular attention to the subject, the boulder beds of the Talchir field do 
not contain any materials which might not have been derived from the very great variety 
of coarse and fine-grained gneisses which are to be found in the neighbouring areas. In 
the Bisrampur area where boulders of Vindhyan quartzite occur, the case is, of course, 
quite different. In this connecting strip, except towards the Ebe end, I saw no traces of 
a boulder bed, the rocks being all shales and sandstones. They seem to be little disturbed 
from their original position, but at the nearest point to the Talchir field they are cut off 
by a fault which is not improbably a continuation of the main bounding fault of that field. 

During the examiuation of the older rooks various thin outlying deposits of Talchir 
beds have been met, not only^ in the vicinity of the coal-field, but also far to the south of the 
Mabanadi. In the vioinfty of the field, besides Jihe outlier already mentioned near the 
villages of Tuldi and Terda,t another has been found on the east bank of the Ebe between 


• BerordB, Vol. VI, p. 28 . 


t Becorda, Vol. VIII, p. 101 
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Ishtapali and Jogipali. Its precise area is somev^hat doubtful owing to the way in which 
it is covered by superficial deposits. Another of small extent exists in the interval between 
the main Talchir area at Bolunda and the outlier at Terda. South of the Mahanadi and 
opposite to its junction with the Ebe, just close to the village of Ilasem, is a third. It 
is about half a square mile in extent. Sandstones, shales, and the boulder bed are all re¬ 
presented within these limits. 

In the Pal-jor, a small tributary of the Ong River, to the east of the village of Ganislot, 
the section discloses the existence of a small basin occupied by Talchirs. Tlie rocks consist 
of sandstones, shales, and a well developed boulder bed with rolling bedding. On the south 
they seem to rest directly on the gneiss, but on the north the character of the boundaiy is 
uncertain owing to the superficial covering. The exact area has not yet been ascertained; 
it probably does not exceed three square miles. Still further south, in the bed of the 
Tel River east of the village of Tanigaon, Talchir sandstones are exposed under the bank. 
On the south they are cut off by gneiss, but how far they may extend to the north-east, 
up the valley of the Ebe, is not known. Other localities where rocks of this group 
am reported to exist are at Keutasiugha in Patna and Baisasankar in Boad. 

VlUDHYAN SeEIUS. 

General [lithological resemblance and the relations with other formations .are the solo 
data available for correlating the series of azoic sandstones, limestones and shales of 
the Chhattisgarh and neighbouring areas with the Vindhyan series of Nort||ern India. 
Already, in a geneivol way, the Kaniul series of Madras has been identified with the lower 
Vindhyan series; but even though the details of the sequence in both are well known it has 
been impossible hitherto to establish even an approximate correlation of horizons. Such 
being the case where the rocks have been fully examined, it will be readily understood that 
with rocks the sequence of which in the wide area of Chhattisgarh is at present a matter 
of some doubt, no attempt at detailed correlation can bo usefully attempted. 

Until some complete standard sections have been locally established, comparison with 
other areas cannot be of much aid in the elucidation of the history of these rocks. But 
some allusion to the rocks of the same age in the Chanda and Godavari valley districts 
may become necessary. » 

Apparently two gi-eat groups of these rocks exist, one (A) consisting of a thickness of 
upwards of 1,600 feet of quartzites, sandstones, and conglomerates resting on shales which 
latter, in some sections, appear to have been considerably disturbed before the deposition of 
the upper beds. The relations between the two seem to he in many respects similar to those 
existing between the upper and lower Vindhyaus of the Vindhyan range. What the rela¬ 
tions may be which exist between these shales and those of the second group is at present 
not absolutely known, as no section hitherto examined contains both groups of rocks in 
their full development; but from their lithological characters and some other considerations 
to be mentioned hereafter, I am strongly inclined to believe that these shales belong to the 
second group which seems to he the elder of the two. This second group (B) consists of 
limestones, shales, and sandstones. The existence of these sandstones interhedded with, 
and in some cases underlying, the shales and limestones, has been the principal cause 
of the difficulty which^ has been experienced in assigning the rocks to two groups, and 
also establishing the relative position of these groups in the geological sequence. In 
the following pages, however, sections ;jill he described where sandstones occur sometimes 
underlying, sometimes interhedded with, limestones and shales; and, on the other hand, 
sections of what are csonsidered to constitute an upper group, in which there is an unbroken 
thickness of upwards of 1,500 feet of quartzites, sandstones, and conglomerates resting 
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upon shales as has been above mentioned. In regarding the latter as the younger group 
my views are, I believe, in accordance with Mr. Hughes’ opinion in reference to the similar 
and very similarly circumstanced rocks of the Chanda district. Before proceeding to 
describe the physical relations of these rocks, so far as they have been examined, it only 
remains to point out the geographical areas which they occupy. The largest and most 
important area is that of the Chhattisgarh basin, the northern boundary of which stretches 
in a north-west direction from the neighbourhood of Sambalpur, passing Padampur, Kaigarh, 
Bilaspur, and Ratanpur up to the base of the Mandla plateau. Southwards from this 
with a very irregular eastern boundary, these rocks spread to unknown limits beyond the 
Raipur district. It is possible indeed that they will bo found to be continuous with the 
Bustar-Jaipur area to be mentioned below. The second area foi*ms a considerable plateau 
which belongs partly to Nowagarh and partly to Karial. The third is also a plateau, and 
is situated on the north of the Jaipur district. To the south of this is the fourth area, 
which is included in both the Jaipur and Bustar districts. Besides these there are rocks 
of this age near Nowagaon and Ahiri to the south-east of Bhaudara. 

Group A. — Sandstones, Quartzites, and Conglomerates. 

Although it is probable that members of this group will bo found in the first area, they 
have not yet been separated in the extraordinarily crushed and disturbed sections of the 
northern boundary, where there are, especially in the Barapahar hiUs, rocks lithologically 
similar to those about to be described. The standard sections, than which no better are 
likely to b^onnd, are met with in the Nowagarh-Karial plateau. Tliis plateau is of an 
irregular oval sha^w, vdth the major axis running north and south. The area exceeds 760 
square miles. The general elevation averages probably about 1,600 feet above the surround¬ 
ing countr}", or say 2,500 feet above the sea. Certain peaks are, however, over 3,000 feet high. 
With a few local exceptions, the quartzites which form this plateau dip inwards away from 
the gneiss.* On the west, in Nowagarh, the nature of the junction between these rocks and 
the mctaiuorphies is very admirably illustrated in a series of peculiarly clear sections. In the 
best of these, in the Japen River at Doarpur and in the Pairi River near Nangabahar, the 
quartzites are seen at the level of the bed of the river resting directly on the denuded and 
irregular surffwe of the granitic gneiss. In the fonner section the bottom bed of quartzites 
^8 iiL places been eroded, and shows the bare granitic rock within the main line of the 
boundaiy. In the latter section the quartzite boundary has, in the bed of the river, been 
cut back for several hundred yards, and the granite is seen, both on the banks and at the base 
of a waterfall 20 feet high, underlying the quartzites, the lowest beds of which fill up the in¬ 
equalities of the surface of the granite. Both to the north and south of the Pairi section, 
there are outlying caps of quartzite resting on several small granite hills which are situated 
within from a quarter of a mile to a mile to the west of the main line of boundary. 

In these sections, especially in the first mentioned, we find traces of a black carbonaceous 
shaly bed in association with the quartzites. This bed is of importance, as marking a definite 
horizon, and will be referred to on a future page. 

Prom the Maliva hill round the northern end of the plateau to Tamot, and thence to 
Borkot, we do not find exactly the same relation existing, but the boundary is still a natural 
one. The original bounding rim of crystalline rocks which limited the basin of deposit is 
here in a great measure still conserved, and the elevation at which the- line of junction occure 
constantly varies, thus aiibrding evidence of interaal overlap between the beds of quartzite 
along the margins of deposit. In some instancei^ the granite is capped by the higher beds 

V A glanco at the Atlas Sheet will show the baein-like cnaracter of the top of this platcan. The numerous 
livors enier^ ffom it over foils and throogrh deeply cut gorges by which their waters reach the level of the 
sarroundingr country. 
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of plateau quartzite at an elevation of 900 feet above the base, and from this amount down¬ 
wards the levels constantly change, dilFereut members of the sequence thus occurring locally 
118 the bottom beds of the groop. Of course sections of these rocks in the scarped sides of 
the plateau are not rare, though many of them arc difficult of amiss. The principal one 
examined was in the gorge of the Jonk Biver between Maragura and Jumlagor. 

Jumlagor is at the head of a waterfall which is probably 300 feet high. Its elevation 
is about 850 feet above Maragura, and as the beds forming the platean are slightly inclined 
southwards, the ascent traverses the edges of a thickness of beds somewhat in excess of 
that amount. These beds consist almost exclusively of quartzites exhibiting various degrees 
of vitrification; the exceptions are beds of conglomerate consisting of small, sometimes 
minute, quartz pebbles firmly compacted together in a thin matrix. No shaly beds 
whatever were detected as occurring with these qnai’tzites, which are mostly rather 
thin-bedded, the distinct layers rarely exceeding 3 feet in thickness. As to the character 
of the beds of the remainder of this group, *. e., those above the horizon of the Jumlagor 
beds, I was not able to examine them in detail, but they seem, so far as is known, to be 
very similar in character to the lower portion. In the internal valley of the Gima Biver 
to the south-west of Tamot, we find dipping under the quartzites of the plateau a group 
of shales having an extraordinary resemblance to Talcliirs, and showing an amount of 
disturbance which is not shared in by the quartzites of the surrounding ranges. No trace 
of these rocks was found at the base of the already described western quartzite natural 
boundary, but on the east they occur in all the deep internal valleys within the outer 
bounding range of quartzite, and are also found in vertical, apparently faiiltcd,^ontact with 
the gneiss close to the eastern base of the horizontal beds which form a small outlying 
plateau to the east of Tarnot. It will perhaps be sufficient for present pui-poses to describe 
two sections which exhibit the relations existing between these beds and tlie quartzites. 
These sections are afforded by the gorges of the Under and Udet Bivers. 

In the accompanying sketch of the former is represented the relations of the beds as 
they are underskwd by me, but the central part, of the section is by no means clearly exposed, 
and may possibly admit of another explanation. The observed facts arc as follow;— 



Section In the Under Biver. Horz.; Scale 1 inch = 1 mile. 

The section of the outer range is very clearly exhibited on the southern bank of the 
river. The beds marked (6) consist of quartzites .with very thin iuterlamination of red 
and green clays, these clays being more especially abundant in the central portion of the 
thickness exposed. The lowest bed seen outside is a quartzite which is much indurated, 
and which is bent abruptly to the vertical forming, at least for a short distance, a steep 
outer face on the hill. After a series of rapid contortions, which do not show, to the same 
extent, in the beds on the top of the hill, these lower and central beds dip suddenly vertically 
downwards and do not reappear. Probably, if the rocks were uncovered and visible, we should 
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find that they are brought up by another contortion, as is represented by the dotted lines. A 
short distance further up the bed of the river we come upon vertical beds of red shales {a), 
which, if not related as represented, would be younger than the quartzites (6), a view untenable 
from the relations found to exist between them elsewhere. That the quartzites (i) are bounded 
by an external fault is most probable. Unfortunately, no contact with the metamorphics is 
seen, there being no outcrops in the bed of the river for several miles to the east. Both here 
and all along the boundary of the plateau area from hence southwards to within a sliort 
distance of the Udet, the disturbance and constantly varying character of the beds could 
scarcely be explained by mere lateral crushing. To the north it is iwssiblo that a ridge 
of fault-rock in the metamorphics at Taruot may mark the contimration of the line of 
fracture. Regarding the second fault represented, the shortness of the interval between 
the quartzites {b) and the shales (a) argues, I think, against the possibility of the whole 
of the former being brought up by a contortion, and therefore it seems probable that the 
lower members are cut off by a fault, and that the red shales (a), as represented, have been 
thrust into vertical contact with the quartzites of the central part of the sequence. 
Passing the red shales (a) we come upon a wall-liko ridge of pscudomorphic quartz (fault- 
rock) {q) which strikes to about 20° east of north, 20° west of south. Beyond it there aro 
thin-bedded quartzites, shales (c), and a black carbonaceous sandy layer (rf) dipping to from 
5° to 10° to west and west-north-west. Overlying these conformably are tlie saccharine 
and vitreous quaiiizites, Ac., which form the main mass of the plateau. That this run 
of fault-rock marks a line of disturbance there can, I think, be little doubt, the more 
particularly as the thin quartzites (c) and shaly beds associated with the carbonaceous 
layer appear to represent a portion of the contorted beds (ft) of the outer range. Further, 
with reference to both this and the previously mentioned fault, evidences of a pair of diverging 
faults arc found for many miles amongst the crushed and disturbed beds in the internal 
valley to the south. They are also indicated by lines of a breccia abounding with brown 
hmmatito,* and on one of them is situated a Hot spring near Kotagarh. Taken alone, 
this section, due allowance being made for marginal crushing and fractures, would not be 
sufficient to prove original unconformity between the beds e, d, e, and the red shales (a ); bufr 
it must be remembered that in other localities where the lower beds aro seen in a very 
disturbed condition close to the base of horizontal quartzites, similar explanation of the 
iflihtions of the beds by pairs of faults cannot be given. 

In the Udet River from Boidelpur westwards there is a section of the lower shales. 
The first beds seen are red and grey shales, with one bed of quartzite resting on them 
and dipping at, apparently under, granitic gneiss at an angle of 45°. In the noidihern 
batik of the river the granite, for about a foot, seems actually to overhang the bed of 
quartzite. This appearance may bo due either to original deposition under an over¬ 
hanging ledge or to the effects of a horizontal thrust from the west, probably the latter, 
as the bounding fault can scarcely have died out again before reaching this point. 

Elsewhere I have noted cases of similar beds dipping at the boundary. The river 
between Boidelpur and Tonkulmal exhibits a nearly continuous section of grey, red, and black 
shales, with, in places, much infiltrated iron. Besides the above-mentioned bed, no quartzites 
appear in the bed of the river. The dips are for the most part low to east, east- 
south-east, south-east. In the hilly country to the south there are quartzites which, at 
the boundary between Koirpodor and Phulchi, locally dip 80" to east and south-east. 
Elsewhere they flatten and „become horizontal. It seems scarcely probable that they rest 
conformably on the red and grey shales, but no actjj.al junctions were found. 

Finally, it has been established that these shales are older than the quartzites; that they 
are clearly overlapped is apparent from the sections on the west, in which they do not appear. 

* Near lUmdi, KootBjrnrh, and Kndapaul respectively. 
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That they are unconfonuably overlaid is probable from the amount of disturbance they 
exhibit as compared with the overlying quartzites. In their lithological characters 
they correspond with those of some of the rocks of group (£) of the Chhattisgarh basin and 
Jaipur-Bustar area. This resemblance, so far as it is of value, is in favor of the view that the 
quartzites of group {A) are younger than the limestones, &c., of group (/i). But in addition 
to this, we have the physical evidence afforded by the fact that the Karial-Nowagarh • 
plateau quartzites occur in their original undisturbed position at a much higher elevation, 
1,600 to 2,000 feet above the limestones of the Chhattisgarh basin, the nearest joints on the 
natural boundaries of both areas being only a few miles distant. 

Again, in the Jaipur-Bustar area about to be described, we have quartzites the base of 
which is at an elevation of 7(X) feet above the level of the rocks of group (Zf). 

Great faulting in the intervals between the localities where these beds occur might 
serve to explain these differences of level under the supposition that the quartzites were 
oljjur than the limestones, &c. But in tlic absence of the slightest evidence lor faulting, 
the more legitimate conclusion to be drawn seems to be that the quartzites of group (A) arc 
really younger than the limestones, &c,, of group {B). 

JATVua Abba.— The only other locality in which rocks of the same age as the Karial 
quartzites have as yet been identified is situated on the north-east corner of the Jaipur pla^ 
teau to the south of Deobogh. There they rest upon a pedestal of crystalline rocks which is 
from 600 to 700 feet above the main Jaipur-Bustar plateau, and therefore corresponds in 
general elevation with that of Karial-Nowagarh, Tliis small plateau, which extends over 
about 150 square miles, has been much broken up by river gorges in which the crystalline 
rocks underlying the thin quartzites are at various elevations laid bare. The quartzites, so 
far as they have been examined, are lithologically similar to the upper beds of the neighbour¬ 
ing Karial-Nowagarh plateau, with which, indexed, it is most probable they were at one time 
continuous. 

Group B. — Ziimestones, Shales, atiA Sandstones' 

The known limits of the Chhattisgarh basin, the ])riucipal area in which rocks of this 
group occur, have already been roughly indicated. It will only be possible to give here a 
very brief sketch of what is known of the rocks. 

Commencing description from the most eastern point where these rocks occur, and not 
pausing more than just to mention the fact of tlie occurrence of several .small outliers, we 
find in the Barapahar hills, a few miles to the west of Sambalpur, an accumulation of sliales, 
sandstones, and quartzites whose relations, not only externally to the metamorphic series, but 
intenially with one another, is of a complicated nature, and which can only be uuderstood 
after much mure lime has been devoted to their examination than has hitherto been possible. 

This indeed is a.region of special disturbance, and one which, when the detailed examina¬ 
tion is taken up, would probably be most profitably reserved for the conclusion when stand¬ 
ard sections had elsewhere been ascertained. The boundary of this area runs north-west¬ 
wards, crossing the Malianadi at Padampur. In some places, massive vitreous quartzites, with 
bedding obscure or completely obliterated, while in others shales, with occasionally vertical 
bedding, occur in contact with the metamorphics. Occasionally these rocks dip towards the 
boundary at high angles, a state of things produced probably by intense lateral pressure 
combined with faulting. In some cases these dips appear to be reversed, being produced by 
the folding over of the beds on themselves. 

The opposing edges of the two formations, as exhibited in the Squi River and also in the 
Mahanadi at Padampur, pretty clearly show that a fault has contributed to produce the 
relations now existing. In the latter section, the line of fracture traverses the lines of strike 
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of both series of beds obliquely, and iu consequence we find in one place the edges of beds of 
quartzite shales and limestone in opposition to beds of motamorphio rocks, though no acjtua! 
contact is exposed. 

In the neighbourhood of Padaiupur a considerable section of these rocks is exposed, 
the lowest occurring iu the vicinity of Dungri, where the beds form a partial qua-qua versal 
dome which is of a very marked character on the north-west of the hills. 

The lowest beds seen are sandstones forming a central dome. Besting on these in 
the valley, there is an unknown thickness of limestones which dip 16“ west under the 
sandstones forming the outer ridge of the hills, where the river changes its course from 
north to cast. Above these sandstones again, in the north to south reach, there is another* 
bed of limestone which is exposed under the east bank ; overlying this are red sandy beds 
which are exposed near the mouth of the Kailo Biver. Thence up to Padampur, the section 
in the Mahanadi gives an almost unbroken sequence of shaly red sandstones, &c., with about 
100 feet of an externally dove-coloured limestone with numerous veins of calcspar. The 
dips at first to west turn to north, and close to Padampur are inclined to north-east. At 
Padampnr there is yet another zone of Hmostono which contains some strings of galena. 
Under the town the dips are much disturbed, and the rocks are abruptly out off at the 
boundary. From the preceding it follows that there are in this section, which includes a 
thickness of perhaps as much as .3,60() feet of rocks, four distinct zones of limestone, each 
of which differs lithologically from the others. To the north-west from this the boundary 
runs with that of the Baigarh-Hingir coal-field, metaraorphic rocks being occasionally 
interpolated. 

Mr. Medlicott, in his manuscript report of his traverses of the Chhattisgarh area, has 
given an account of the sections examined by him along the noithern, eastern, south-castorn, 
and western boundaries from the Mandla plateau to Sanihalpur. Tlie principal forms of 
rocks observed were Is#, strong-bedded quartzite sandstones, “ often coarse and rusty, often 
pure and fine2ac#, “ massive, fine, homogeneous clays often affecting a fiat nodular stnic- 
turc resembling somewhat the splintery clays of the Talchirs. There are also finely laminated 
silicious shales; these are often calcareous, and pass insensibly into finely laminated silicions 
lin^estones in the manner so common with some of the lower Vindhyan bands of the Son and 
of Bundelkhand. Those shales seem also connected with fine flaky beds very hard and com¬ 
pact (porcellanic) on a fresh fracture, but betraying their flakiness by weathering. These 
beds, too, find their exact analogues in the lower Vindhyans Zrd, limestone.—“ Limestone is 
perhaps the commonest rock at the surface all over the plains of Chhattisgarh. It is seldom 
a pure homogeneous rock, being often flaky and earthy or silicious. Often also the silicious 
matter is distributed in strings or in irregular concentric concretions. 

** It would seem to be only in the most general way that these several rocks observe any 
order of position. I think all three types may be observed as bottom rock resting upon the 
metamorphics. But there is a decided preponderance of the sandstones in this position. It 
would seem that the sandstone never attains a considerable thickness, save at or near the 
base of the series. 

“This variability in the deposits is also a point of similarity with the lower Vindhyans 
and with rocks described by Mr. W. Blanford in the Godavari area. 

“As the most frequent bottom-rock, the 8and8ti.ne8 are seldom seen in force except near 
the boundary, but they are nowhere so much developed as in the south-east, resting on the 
gneiss of the Jonk area and of Sambalpur, and forming ridges running northwards from 
that.fttreii»^' 
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On the south-east boundary only did Mr. Mcdlicott meet with a “distinct case of simple 
unaltered superposition.” Close to the east of Aiang, the shalj', flaggy, dark, silicioiis 
limestone shows with a steady inclination of S'* to 4° westward, aud on the rising ground to 
eastwards, the strong-bedded sandstones pass up from beneath the limestone and shales to 
form a low range of hills. These hills present a gentle slope to the west, and are scai’ped 
along the eastern face, in which the junction can be admirably seen of tlic massive sandstone 
resting on coarse gi*anitoid gneiss and largely made up of its debris. This debris is not “ coarse 
and water-won), but gravelly and still undecomposed.” Purthor south in the Pairi liiver 
section, I met with the continuation of this marginal bed of sandstones, but I saw no clear 
indication there that they passed under the limestones. Indeed, from the absence of any 
distinct dip of the sandstones and the lower level at which the limestones occur, it seemed 
to mo possible that these sandstones might be the marginal remnant of an overlapping bed; 
but there was, it must be admitted, an interval quite sufficient between the localities where 
these rocks were respectively exhibited to permit of the sandstones dipping below. Mr. 
Medlicott has generalised his ohsciwations in rehirence to this and other seel,ions in tlio 
following words : “ The topmost strata are almost confined to the low grounds where tlusy 
show the minimum of disturbance, while the bottom bauds rise along the boundary and are 
often much modified by contortion and compression. One has to seek far and wide for proof 
of the two being really continuous.” 

The sections on the western boundary present a general resemblance to those of the 
northern, but the thickness of shales exposed there is greater, and the general character is 
of course much modified by the presence of overlying basalt. ’ At Warrabaud, on the Baipur 
and N^^^pur road, the Vindhyans are separated from the crystalline rocks by a bifurcating 
ridge of quartz, the branches of which strike to north 10° east and north 30° east; the latter 
possibly marks the position of .a fault. East of it ai'e rocks identified by Mr. Blanford 
(ilfiS.) with the Vindhyan sandstones of the Godavari area—“They are hard purplish 
grits and appear to dip to the eastward at an angle of 10°, but this is far fipom clear. 
They continue lor a mile or more, apparently with the same inclination, but they are by 
no means well exposed, and a little beyond (east of) Warraband all the rocks become 
concealed by soil.” “ Limestones are exposed in the Mula River, about six miles beyond 
(oast of) Wan’aband. They are unmistakably identical with the Pom limestones, and Ihe^ 
dip at a low angle to east-north-east. A mile further the red Pern shales are soon nearl^- 
horizontal, and they continue as far as Nandgaon.” 

With regard to the general section of lower Vindhyans in Chhattisgarb, Mr. lilaidbrd has 
written : “ Apparently tho section of the lower Vindhyans of Chhattisgarb closely resembles 
that in the Pem Gunga valley. Massive sandstone at the base, then limestone, above shale, 
upon tliis apparently rest alternations of thinly-bedded sandstone and limestone. It should, 
however, be remembered that the rocks are only seen in the Chhattisgarb plains at distant 
intervals, and that but a very imperfect notion of the section can be obtained without far 
more carcinl examination than it has hitherto been possible to give to the ground. Still 
the general section east of Raipur so exactly represent that to the west that the main 
sequence, agreeing as it does with that in the Pem Gunga valley, may fairly he considered 
as correctly ascertained.” 

Could it be shown that these quartzite sandstones are in the Chhattisgarb area 
representative of the great thickness of beds in Karial and Nowagarh, then tho latter would 
have in all probability to be regarded as }<Dunger than the limestones; hut I have already 
shown that these indubitably rest upon shales—possibly unconformably—whose lithological 
resemblance more particularly to the Talchir-like shales described by Mr. Medlicott is still 
stronger than is that to he firand between the quartzite sandstones of the two areas. 
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.lAtPUB-BrsTAU Auea.~Oi> tin* Jaipur-Bustar plateau we find a group of limestones, 
shales and quartzite-sandstones of jnecisely similar character to those of the Chhattisgarl 
basin. It is not improbable that the two areas will be found to be continuous, but the iuter- 
vening country has not yet been traversed. 

In Jaipur the rocks of this group, although they occupy a by no means inconsiderable area, 
arc, for the most part, so much concealed by superficial deposits that it is quite impossible 
to give anything like a connected section of them. But a few detached points, marking the 
boundaries, have as yet been fixed; from these, however, it would seem that the limestones 
and shales occupy a truncated triangular area, which, commencing near the Naornngpur and 
Jaipur road, sprejids westwards into Bustar. It would bo useless with the imperfect data at, 
present available to attempt a discussion in these pages either as to the sequence of the rocks 
or the nature of their boundaries ; but from what 1 saw, I think it not impinbable that both 
north and south boundaries may ultimately prove to be faulted. Certainly I did not see 
at any of tlie points examined any clear case of superposition. At Koreuga there are sandy 
quaitzites with a dip of 35“ to south-west, or away from the crystallines. They are of incon¬ 
siderable thickness, possibly the dip carries them under some red calcareous sandy Hags which 
are exposed near Jobra, but the interval between the outcrops is considerable!. It is not 
improbable that the river beds which cross the boundary near Kt)renga may disclose the 
nature of the junclion. 

To the south of Kotopad there is a fairly continuous section of impure grey limestones 
with rod shales, exposed in the bed of tlie tloura Kiver abov«! its junction with the Ambabal. 
The limestones dip south 35“. The overlying shales are in place.s a good deal contorted, but 
Bouth-ca.st 40“ [I'cpresents the principal direction. Lithologically, these rocks correspond 
closely with certain beds of the Chhattisgarh basin, as, for example, with some of those abovis 
described in the Mahanadi section at Padampur. 

In Bustar the rocks seen consisted chiefly of red flaggy neai'ly horizontal beds of sandy 
clays; these, at Karinji, are seen overlying quartzite sandstones of, apparently, no great 
thickness. Those beds arc in places calcareous, and (x-casionally impure red limestones occur. 
I was unable to visit the Chiterkot falls on the Indravati, but specimens brought theiux! 
included fragments of vitreous quartzite, and a black shale, like that found at the base of the 
#tarial quartzites. 

The examination of the gorge below this fall may not improbably shed a considerablt! 
light upon the relations of the beds which constitute the plateau. 

Prom the neighbourhood of Ohitapur, which is about sixteen miles to the south-west oi 
J iigdalpur, I received a specimen of a limestone of very similar character to the veiy pure form 
already mentioned as occurring at Dongri near Padampur. It is an opaque greyish-white 
ro{!k with a splintery fracture. A similar rock is found at Korokpur, sixteen miles to south-east 
of Jugdalpur. Lime is manufactured from this rock in preference to all the other varieties. 

Sakoli Beps. 

West of Gortalou on the Raipur and Nagpur road there is a section of trap-like 
rocks, the structural relation of which to other rocks in their vicinity is very obscure. 
Within the area occupied by them we find also ridges of (? pseudomorj)hic) quartz-rock 
apparently similar in character to some found in the adjoining mctamoi'phic areas, where 
they are, in some instances at least, metalliferous, as will be mentioned further on. One 
of these ridges is found to the south of the aBagh-nadi bungalow, strike 10® west ol 
north. Before it is reached, however, between the 94th and 96th milestones, there is a bed 
of qunitzose pebble conglomerate which cannot at present he referred to any known forma¬ 
tion. The pebbles are mostly of white quartz and 2 to 3 inches in diameter. A similar 
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rock, not improbably the same bed, ie met with between the 90tb and 89th milestones, and 
ui^ain between the 86th and 84th. In all cases the dip is nearly vertical, and the recun.'ence of 
the bed mjiy be due to contortion folds. Trap is seen in the intervals. It is a dense dark- 
jjreon rock, and save at Burbnij, was nowhere obsei'ved to bo aiuyfjdaloidal. Near the 
82nd milestone, the road-cutting exhibits sandy grits and shales altemating with trap in 
vertical beds. These imperfect observations were made by me under the very disadvantageous 
circumstances connected with travelling along a road crowded with ti’affic in the middle of 
May, and at the rate of fifteen miles a day. They do not, however, constitnte the first or only 
record of this singular group of rocks. They are mentioned by Mr. W. T. Blanford in 
the mannscrlpt notes of his march from Chanda through the Chhattisgarh country. He 
writes : “ To the ('tist and south of Pallandur* arc some hills (imposed of a singular scries 
of formations which have a very sedimentary appearance, but arc, in alt probability, decom¬ 
posed volcanic or trappean rocks of ancient date which it is difficult to separate from the 
metamorphics, although their mineral character is very unlike that of the hornblend 
rocks, diorite and syenite, usually found associated with the great crystalline formation of 
India. In the hills east of Chisgarh, the rock appears to bo mainly composed of (piart/, 
and felspar. It is pink in colour; associated with it are some red ferruginous shale beds, 
all evidently much altered as if by weathering. In tlu> (liirwai Nadi metamorphics occur, 
the ])eculiar trappean (?) rocks forming apparently a hill range along the south bank for 
some distance, but the road north of the river crosses a mass of the ferruginous shaly rock 
in one place, and tlicn, about two miles before reaching Chisgarh, ascends a high ghat over 
crystalline and compact traj), probably the uiidecoin])osed form of the r<K;k already spt-cified. 
At the base of the ascent are some earthy slaty beds, very similar to those seen in the 
low(‘r Vindhyan sandstones at Nowngaon Tank, bnt rather more schistose. Some of the traps 
are amygdaloidal, but 1 do not think there is any probability of their belonging to any 
overlyitvg formation; and altliougli it is possible that they belong to a newer scudes than Ibc 
metamorphics, they must, I think, until tlie country is more closely examined, be classed 
with those rocks.” 

Mr. Blanford also mentions 1 he occurrence of conglomerates similar io those already 
described, one of bis localities, “ two or three miles east of the Bagh Nadi, ” being probably 
identical with one of tho.se given above. 

Metamokpkio Sekies. 

In the wide area under description, the bedded metaraorphic rocks very possibly all owe 
l.beir crystallino character to one and the same period of metaraorpliism ; but that they all 
are the result of the mctamorphisiu of but one uniform series of rocks is most improbable. 

Not only is it possible, to a great extent, to separate these rocks into groups, distin¬ 
guished by marked lithological characters, but if, as seems probable, the bedding structure 
now seen really corresponds to the original sedimentary sequence, it is scarcely possible t,o 
conceive that subsequent disturbance could have produced the relations which are sometimes 
found to exist between adjacent sections. On the other hand, such relations might very 
readily be explained by supposing the existence of original unconformity between the beds. 
By some authorities it is maintained that these so-called beds are due to foliation on the 
largo scale; but when the occurrence in immediate juxtaposition of beds of utterly diffureni 
composition is exemplified by the cases of limestones next to schists and conglomeritic schists 
ill contact with crystalline gneisses, and when the cases afforded by the less modified sub- 
metamorphic rixiks are all taken into consideration, the conclusion, that the beds now existing 
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truly represent the order and position of an original sequence seems, to he the more legitimate 
one to draw. 

The limits available for the purpose here will admit of only a very brief sketch of the 
more prominent features of these rocks. 

VaIiIiET op the Mahanadi, feom Cuttack to Sonpus.— Passing westward from the 
sandstones of the Atgarh basin, along the south bank of the Mabanadi, the rocks seen consist 
chiefly of varieties of gametiferous gneiss. These are best exhibited in the Barmul Pass, 
where the river runs almost duo north-west south-east between two sugar-loaf peaked ridges, 
the dip of the beds being from 40" to 80° to north-east. 

Towards llorbong.a, and thence to Sonpur, the rocks consist chiefly of coarse porphyritic 
gneiss, which occasionally shows strikes varying from north-west to west-north-west; but not 
uncommonly the rock is massive, and exhibits no distinct bedding or foliation. 

Valley of the Mahanadi, peom Sonpob to Sambalpue. —Between Sonpur and 
Binka the rocks, where seen, consist, for the most part, of granite, with quartz veins. In the 
Ong Kiver there are some hornblendic gneisses, and further on, fine-grained bacillary gneisses 
and quartzites. Close to Binka there is a schistose quartzite, similar to a rock seen in the 
station of Sambalpur. Its strike is cast .35° north, west SS" south, with a dip of 50° to .35° 
south of cast. Further north, at Turam, in the bed of the Mahanadi, there are schistose and 
granitic gneisses, striking north-north-east, with a dip of 60° to east-south-east: these ^form 
the long hill ridges on the eastern bank of the river. 

In and near the station of Sambalpur, the rocks .arc chiefly granitic and porphyritic 
gneisses, associated with which is a band of quartz schist. The beds are, for the most part, 
vertical, but in places there appears to be a dip towards the east-south-east. The strike 
varies from 10° to 30° east of north. A point about three miles cast of Sambalpur seems to be 
the centre of a great synclinal basin, the rocks on all sides consisting of granitic and syenitic 
gneisses, with schistose and shaly alternations. 

Abea Noets of Sambalpue. —Ten miles north of Sambalpur is the Kudderbuga 
range, formed chiefly of quartzites, which are much more strongly developed in the western 
^f of the range than in the eastern. 

In the Bonum Eiver, south of Katikcla, the section exposes a motamorphic conglomerate. 
The matrix is quite schistose, but very dense and hard, and it inchides rounded pebbles of white 
quartz. The same rock occurs three and half miles further north, in the bed of the Sumpai, 
south of Dulki. Lodes of brown hmmatitc (altered magnetite) occur in the rocks near Kudder¬ 
buga, more particularly to north of Rarimoul. The principal one seen there consists of a 
quartz-iron breccia, which strikes, with the surrounding rocks, to about west 15° north. The ore 
used by the natives is taken from the wiishcd debris of this lode. Close to Talpuchia there is 
a small hill of fault rook and gossan. It is possible that a metallic lode may exist there. 
Pebbles of carbonate of lead were found in the alluvium about a mile and a half to the south. 

The last section in this tract of country which there is space to notice hero, is that 
afforded by the (Gangimr) Sumpai, a tributary of the Ebe. Close to Kujerma the bed of the 
river discloses a thickness of 60 to 60 feet of blue limestone, dip 40" south-south-east. 
Underneath these are somewhat sandy quartzites, and the two rocks taken together are not 
unlike the Vindhyans seen jvear Padampur. Nearer the village, however, these rocks appear 
to be conformable to and dip under granitic gneisses, which are in close proximity j but no 
actual junction is seen. A portion of the limestone is of inferior quality, containing tremolite; 
but much of it is a strong pure rock, which ought to prove valuable, should occasion arise for 
its employment. 
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The same limestone is seen near the junction of the Snmpai with the Ebe, where it 
occurs in horizontal beds, abutting against a vein of coarse granite. 

Aeea in thb Mahanadi Vallby to thk Nobth-webt of SAMBAiPun. —In this area, 
which is bounded on the north by the coal-field and on the south by the Viiulbyau rocks, 
there is a considerable .variety of both schistose and granitic beds: of the latter, the most 
common is a granular-looking, but really finely porphyritic variety. But, perhaps, the 
leading feature presented by these rocks, especially in the area to west of the Ebe, 
is due to the presence of several strongly-marked bands of quartzite, which form a series of 
ridges, with an almost constant strike to north-west south-east. The most remarkable of 
these is the one which culminates iu the Sumiri U. S. peak (1,649 feet). The rocks occurring 
in this hill are protogine granites, covered by the quartzites and blue-.and-rcd sandy schists, 
which dip to irorth-ciist at about 80°. The schistose bods have a decidedly sub-mctiimorphic 
aspect, but cannot be separated from the gueissose rocks. On the same line of strike oamrs 
the long ridge of quartzites, which bounds the coal ^!(^ld north of Kudderbuga. There are 
several parallel ridges to the above, with vertiial bedding, which traverse the nietamorphic 
area north of the Mahanadi. In some phiccs these quartzites are quite vitreons; in others, 
distinctly granular, and not readily to bo distinguished lithologically from certain beds of 
tho Vindhj’ans. 

Abba South of thb Mahanadi (Dukin-Tib). —Tho rocks of this area, so far as they 
have been examined, consist principally of granitic gneisses, which, liowever, present no very 
leading or prominent features, save that iu the neighbourluxKl of Barpali, and [terhaps 
elsewhere, trap-dykes occur in some abundance. (Tcnerally speaking, triices of volcanic action 
in the region under description are of extreme rarity. 

Patna and Bodosamab Abba. —Throughout this area the principal hill formers ar<i 
several varieties of gariietiferous gneiss. In the neighbourhood of Bolangir there are felsi)athic 
granites, which, over a limited area, are characterised by including lenticular masses of Hmosi,on(>, 
with wliicdi wollastuuiic is often much mixed. Close to the village of Dfumogarh, and also 
at Domaipali, there are graphite schists. The graphite, being merely a constituent of the 
schist, is of course not of very pure quality. Kcraarkably fine rock-ciystals occur in some 
abundance near Bijkoinar, to the south of Bolangir. They appear to occur in a nest in y-jiii 
quartz, but no matrix was seen in contact with the nest as at present (ixposed. 

KabiaIi Abba. —In the northern part of this area the crystalline rocks consist chiefly of 
massive porphyritic granites, which are occasionally traversed by eurite veins. 

Towards Kumuna a definite strike to about 3()° east of north becomes apparent, and the 
porphyritic granites, which often include pink felspar and a green chloritic mineral, alternate 
with occasional beds of gametiforous gneiss. 

At Karial town and its neighbourhood the rocks do not continue to strike as above, but 
from east to west and east-south-east to west-north-west become the prevailing directions. 
To the east of Karial, at Tukla, and thence towards Ranipur Jural, a fine felspathic slightly 
gariietiferous granite occurs in bosses, some of which are of enormous size and perfectly 
symmetrical shape. 

The Chaoria hill, to tho south of Karial, rises to an elevation of over 3,000 feet, and from 
a long distance off its massive scarped outlines form a prominent feature in the landscape. 
This hill, and most of those in the group io which it.belongs, is formed of gametiferous gneiss. 

Kalahandi Abba. —The rocks of the Tel and Hathie valleys in Kalahandi are, probably, 
to a gi-eat extent, similar to those just described: but in the hilly portion of the eastern half 
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of Kalahandi quite a distinct group is‘met with. They consist principally of homblendic 
rocks, being generally dioritic or syenitic; but there are also some orystaUine folsites, in 
which there is no trace of homblend. The few short traverses I was able to make across the 
outer ranges of this hilly region were not sufficient to enable me to define the limits of this 
group of rocks; and owing in a great measure to what 1 believe to be the ori^n of the rocks, 
the sections examined are of a nature very difficult to describe. In some few places, as in 
the Bodra-jor, these homblendic rocks appear interbedded with schists and gametiferous 
gneiss; but far more commonly the relations are of a most complicated and disturbed nature 
—one, in short, which can only be explained by regarding a portion of the rocks as intrusive. 
From the fact that tliese rocks occur sometimes interbedded with, while at others they 
envelop and surround, masses of gneiss, hut more particularly from the fact that an 
ohscUre foliation structure is sometimes apparent both in the diorites and felsites, I am 
inclined to believe that these rocks are the product of original intrusive volcanic rocks, which 
have been affected by the general metamorphic action of the formation, and are not of plutonio 
derivation, as might be supposed from their more ordinary lithological characters. 

It is impossible to ^ve all the details which I have recorded here. It will be sufficient 
at present to give the observations made on the longest traverse. The ascent to Moulpatna 
is effected by a gli4t, about 1,235 feet high, in which there is a confused mass of tumbled 
rocks. What to call the principal form, it is not easy to say. It contains both quartz and 
felspar, and in places might be called a petrosilex, but it passes into a pegmatite, and is 
occasionally even syenitic. Towards the top of the gb&t, dioritic rocks, with a spheroidal 
(cannon ball) structure, appear; and close to Moulpatna, gneisses also are seen striking across 
some of the valleys, and apparently running under peaks and ridges of the diorites. In the 
section of the Indravati there are coarsely crystalline diorites and syenites, with no distinct 
sign of either bedding or foliation. Thence, eastward to the Baplaimali plateau, the rocks 
seen consist, for tho most part, of the same rocks, boulders from which strew the surface in 
every direction. Gneissose rocks, however, occur also, and the plafeau is formed of white 
ashy-looking bods, spotted with magnetic iron. They dip to east-south-east at angles of from 
60° to 80°, and are capped by a thickness of 300 feet of laterite. I have once before, in 
Manbhum, met somewhat similar rocks. In that instance the dioritic rocks, being well 
closed, in plan, in a flat country, often appeared to be interbedded with the ordinary 
nfolamorphic beds; but frequently they would suddenly leave the steady strike and pass 
across from between one pair of beds to another, and occasionally also occurred as cousidor- 
able amorphous masses. 

Jaipub Abba. —The crystalline rocks of this area belong to three different groups. 
On the the north-east there appears to be a continuation of the just-described Kalahandi rocks, 
lu the central northern portions there are ordinary metamorphic rucks, which are characterised 
by including an unusual proportion of homblendic gneisses. These are well seen in the 
Boriguma, Poragarb, and Baigai-h groups of hdls. On the north-west of Jaipur the rocks 
seem to belong to the group of granites and porphyries of Nowagarh, about to be described. 
Throughout the whole of the urea the rocks are much concealed by laterite and alluvium, and 
it would be useless to enumerate details here. 

Bustab Abba. —^It is almost certain that crystalline rocks occur in the southern ports of 
Bustar, and it is not improbable that they will also be found in the north; but as there 
are none in tho portion of Bustar examined by me, we may pass on to the next area. 

NoWAdABH Abba.— -Throughout Nowagarh I did not meet with a single completely 
satisfactoty instance of a distinctly foliated or beddibd metamorphic rock. Massive granites, 
syenites, and dioritic rocks have, with rare exceptions, alone been observed. It is a matter 
of some uncertainty whether these should be regarded as being of metamorphic or true igneous 
origin. 
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At the south-west comer of the district I traversed a setdion of these rocks ■ between 
Risgaon and Amar, hut failed to make out any regular sequence. Ordinary and porphyritic 
granites, together with some dioritic rocks, alternate, and it is just possible strike north and 
south with the hill ridges ; but there is no distinct foliation or bedding. At Snbha there is a 
sti-ong north and south ridge, formed of massive granitic porphyry, which is flanked by a 
dioritic rock on the east. Bocks of this character continue to Borgiion and Puljir, often 
forming bosses. 

The nature of the granite-quartzite boundary has already been d<‘scribcd on a previous 
pnge. 

An extensive group of hills to the south of Nowagarh town consist chiefly also of 
ordinary and porphyritic granites, which are quite massive and without a tnicc of foliation. 
In the Pniri Biver, between Badomar and the quartzite boundary, there is a long section, iu 
which the principal rook is a massive porphyritic granite, with pink felspar. Towards the 
north-west comer of the plateau the character of the boundary changes, as already mentioned, 
the granites running up to an elevation occasionally of as much as 900 feet, e.y., in the 
Maliva hill, before they are capped by quartzites. 

The Lohari hill to the west of Maliva is formed of granites in some variety, many of 
them being remarkably handsome rocks. One foiTU, which contains both pink and white 
felspars, includes also epidote and a chloritic mineral; another, which is altogether white, 
becomes locally pegmatitic, owing to the absence of mica. 

Towards Paragaon, further west, these rocks form groups of grotesque-looking bosses 
and tors. Beyond these again granites are traceable for some miles down the valley of 
the Fairi, whore they occur at the bases of the small plateaus of quartzite and in the lateral 
valleys. Half way between Bourka and Kukda they are covered up and concealed by these 
3 'ounger rocks, and do not appear again in the coimtry to the west for many miles. 

Abba West of the Baifub Basib. —West of a ridge of pseudomorphic'quartz, which 
crosses the Raipur and Nagpur road at Waraband, there is a zone of crystalline rocks, 
which extends up to a point two or three miles west of Gortalou, where the above-mentioned 
Sakoli beds come in. The principal rocks of this zone are massive granites, which fonn, more 
especially near Chicholi, numerous bosses and tors. These granites are traversed by a seridk 
of more or less parallel runs of pscudomorpbic quartz, two of which, and not improbably 
all, partake of the nature of lodes. The galena lode in the one, four miles to the west of 
Chicholi, has already been described by Mr. Blanford. This is, I believe, the only locality in 
India where fluor spar is known to occur. At the time of my visit I could see no traces 
of galena, the exposed portions having been, I was told, removed by stone-breakers, who were 
making road metal; but both in that lode and one north of the bungalow at Waraband I 
found traces of the copper carbonates. 

Towards Bandara, and thence to Nagpur, metamorphic rocks, gneisses, and schists are 
again seen at intervals; but the rocks in the vicinity of the road are, for the most part, 
concealed by alluvium. 

APPENDIX. 

List of pevpers hy the Geological Survey having reference to the geology of this area. 

Coal-fields. 

Talchir (Blanford and Theobald): Memoirs, Yol. I, p. 34. 

Cuttack, coal and iron of (Oldham): „ „ p. 1. 

Orissa coal-fields (Ball): Report to Government, 1876. 
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Baigarh and ITinj»ir, 1st notice (Ball): Records, Vol. 

„ „ 2nd ,, ,, .. 

Korba (Blanlbvd) 

Coal cast of Cbhatiisfi'arli „ „ „ 

Atj'arli sandstones (Bail) „ 


IV, p. 101. 
VTTl,p. 102. 
Ill, p. 64. 
Ill, p. 71. 
X, p. 63. 


MiSOBLtANKOrs. 

Geological features of Bancoorah, Midnapore, and Orissa : Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 219. 
Sketch of the geology of Orissa (Blanford); Records, Vol. V, p. 66 . 

Laterite of Orissa (Blanford): Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 280. 

Load Toin at (Jhicholi, Raipur District (Blanford): Records, Vol. Ill, p. 44. 

,, „ ,, Vol. I, p. 37. 


Osr THK Diamonds, Gold and Lead Obes, of the Samkaipdb Distbtct, 

BY V. Ball, M.A., P.G.S., Geological Survey of India. 

Diamonds. 

When, or by whom, diamonds were first discovered in Saxnbalpur is quite unknown. 

„ , As in similar cases in many other parts of the old world, an 

Firstdlscovorers unknown. . , ,, , , , r. 

impenetrable haze shrouds the ancient discoverers trom our view. 

Such evidence as exists tends to the belief, that the search for diamonds was carried on, 
under a rude system, for many centuries before the year I860, when tlie British took posseS' 
sion of the district from the late Rajah, Narain Singh. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, the first published notice of the subject is to be 
Mr. Motto’s visit to Sam- found in the narrative of a journey to Sambalpur, which was 

undertaken by Mr. Motto in the year 1766.* The object of this 
journey was to initiate a regular trade in diamonds with Sambalpur, Lord Clive being 
desirous of employing them as a convenient means for remitting money to England. 

His attention had been drawn to Sambalpur by the fact that the Rajah had a few 
i]^nths previously sent a messenger with a rough diamond, weighing I 6-3 carats, as a 
sample, together witli an invitation to the Governor to depute a trustworthy peraon to pur¬ 
chase diamonds regularly. 

The Governor proposed to Mr. Motte to make the speculation a joint concern, in which 
writes the latter: “ 1 was to hold a third ; he the other two : all the expenses to be borne 
by the concern. The proposal dazzled me, and I caught at it, without reflecting on the 
difficulties of the march, or on the barbarity of the country, &c.“ 

In spite of his life being several times in danger from attacks by the natives, the loss of 
some of his followers by fever, and a varied chapter of other disasters, Mr. Motte was enabled 
to collect a considerable amount of interesting information about the oonntiy. Owing to the 
ilisturbed state of Sambalpur town, however, he was only able to purchase a few diamonds. 
Alter much prolonged negotiation, he was permitted to visit the junction of the Rivers Hebe 
(Ebe) and Mahanadi, where the diamonds were said to be found. A servant of the Rajah’s 
who was in charge there informed him that “ it was his business to search in the River Hebe, 
after the rains, for red earth, washed down from the mountains, in which earth diamonds 
were idwAys found. I asked him if it would not be^botter to go to the mountains and dig 
for that earth. He answered, that it had been done, until the Mahrattas exacted a tribute 
from the country j and to do so now would only increase that tribute. He showed me several 


* Asiatic Aunoal lirgister, Loudon,^,1799. 
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heaps of the red earth—some pieces, of the size of small pebbles, and so on, till it reseinbloa 
coarse brick-dust—which had been washed, and the diamonds taken out.” * 


Lieuionant Kittoe, 188S. 


The next mention of Sambalpnr diamonds is to be found in Lieutenant Kittoe’s accouni. t 
of his journey, in the year 1838, throufjh the forests of Orissa. He 
speaks of the people as being too apathetic and indolent to search 
for diamonds. His remarks on the localities where they occur seem to be derived from 
Mr. Motte’s account, to which, indeed, he refers. 


Mujor Ottscley, 1840. 


Although published in the same number of the Asiatic Society’s J ournal,J we find a 
paper dated two years later, or in 1840, which wjis written by 
Major Ouseley, on the “ Process of washing for gol hdmt and 
diamonds at Jleera Khoond." In this wo meet the following statement: “The Heera 
Khoond is that part of the river which runs south of the islands. The diamonds and gold- 
dust arc said to be washed down the Ebe Kiver, about four miles above the Heera Khoond ; 
but as both are procurable as far as Sonpur, I am inclined to think there may be veins of 
gold along the Mahanadi.” 


Ho mention is made by Major Ouseley of the system of throwing a hund across one of 
the channels, as is described on a following page; but from my enquiries, I gathered that 
that method of washing was in practice for many years before the period of Major Ouseley’s 
visit. He describes the operations of individual washers—not the combined efforts of the 
largo number, which made that washing successful. 


The diamonds found became the property of the Kajah, while the gold was the per¬ 
quisite of the washers, who sold it for from twelve to fifteen rupees per tola. 

In the Central Provinces Gazetteer it is stated that “during the period of native rule 

Central Provinces Gtazettoer. or twenty villaps were granted rent-free to a class 

called Jhiras, in consideration of their undertaking the search for 
diamonds. When the country lapsed in 1850, these villages were resumed.” So far as can 
be gather<‘d from the various sources of information, large and valuable diamonds have been 
occaai(mall 3 ’ met with; but the evidence on this point is somewhat conflicting. I do not think, 
however, that Avhat wo know is altogether consistent with the statement in the Gazetteer, that 
“ the best stones ever found here were thin and flat, with flaw's in them.” , 

Local tradition speaks of one large diamond, which was found during the Mahratta occupa- 

WKcstdismondfl found. ^^e made its discovery too notorious; otherwise it 

would in all probability, like m,any other smaller ones, found at 
that time, never have reached the hands of the Mahi-atta Agent. It is said to have weighed 
two tolas and two mashas (at ten mashus to the tola),§ which would be about 316'2 grains 
troy, or expressed in carats y9‘3. It would be impossible, of course, to make any estimate of 
the value of a rough stone of this size, regarding the purity, colour, dec., of which nothing is 
known. 


Another diamond, in the possession of Narain Singh, is said to have weighed about a tola 
the equivalent of which, calculated as above, would be 45’35 carats. Already one of ]6‘5 
carats has been mentioned as having been sent to Calcutta in 1766. One large but slightly 
flawed diamond, which I saw in the possession of a native in Sambalpur, was valued in 
Calcutta, after catting, at Ks. 2,500. Mr. Emanuel, in his work on Diamonds and Precious 


♦ This description sug'gcBtB laterite bb the matrix from which the diemonds were proximately derived. In this 
oonncclion it may bo noted that one of the principa? aourccB of Cape diamonda ie said to be a anperflcial ferruginous 
conglomerate. 

t J. A. S. B., VIII, 1839, p. 876. 
t Ibid. p. 1067. 

§ (One masha = 14'37 grains troy): properly speaking there are 12 nmshas in a standard tola. 
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Stones, gives some particalars regarding the diamonds of Sambnlpur, bat the limited in¬ 
formation at his disposal does not appear to have been very accurate. He records one 
diamond of 84 grains having been found within the period of British rule, but does not 
mention his autboritj. There are said to be a good many diamonds still in the hands of 
the wealthier natives in Sambalpnr. Of course, large diamonds such as those above 
mentioned were of exceptional occurrence; those ordinarily found are said to have weighed, 
however, two to four rutties, equal on an average, say, to the thirtieth part of a tola, or 
4’7 grains = 1*48 carats. In the Geological Museum, there is at present a diamond which 
was sent to the Asiatic Society from Sambalpur by Major Ouseley. It weighs only ’856 
grs. = "26 carats. 

As is usual, 1 believe, in all parts of India, the diamonds were classed as follow's 


Classification of diamonds. 


I.— Brahman. —^White, pure water. 

II.— Kshatrga ,—Rose or reddish. 

III. — Vasiya. —SraOky. 

IV. — Suda-a .—Dark and impure. 


From personal enquiry from the oldest of the Jharas, or washers, at the village of Jhn- 
. ,, nan, and from various other sources, I have gathered the following 

Method of woBhinp-. , , ... .• • . 

details as to the manner in which the operations were carried on 

in the Rajah's time 

In the centre of the Mahanadi, near Jhunan, there is an island, called Hira Ehund,* 
which is about four miles long, and for that distance separates the waters of the river into 
two channels, as indicated on the accompanying map. 

In each year, about the beginning of March or even later, when other work was slack and 
the level of the water was approaching its lowest, a largo number of people,—according to 
some of my informants, as many as five thousand,—assembled, and as the result of a consider¬ 
able amount of labor threw a bund across the month of the northern channel, its share of 
water being thus deflected into the southern. In the stagnant pools left in the former, suffi¬ 
cient water remained to enable the washers to wash the gravel accumulated between the rocks 
in their rude wooden trays and cradles. 

^ Upon women seems to have fallen the chief burden of the actual washing, while the men 
collected the staff*. The implements employed and the method of washing were similar to 
those commonly adopted in gold-washing, save only that the finer gravel was not thrown 
away until it bad been thoroughly searched for diamonds. Whatever gold was found became 
the property of the washer, as already stated. Those who were so fortunate as to find a 
valuable stone were rewarded by being given a village. According to some accounts, the 
washers, generally, held their villages and lands rent-free; bat I think it most unlikely that 
all who were engaged in the operations should have done so« 

So far as I could gather, the people did not regard their, in a manner, enforced services 
as involving any great hardship; they gave mo to understand that they would be glad to see 
the annual search re-established on the old terms. Indeed, it is barely possible to conceive 
of the condition of the Jharas having been at any time worse than it is at present. No doubt 
the ^mbling element, which may be said to have been ever present in work of the above 
nature, commended it to the native mind. 

. According to Mr. Emanuel, these people show traces of Negro blood, and hence it has 
been concluded that they are the “ descendant of slaves imported by one of the Conquerors 
of India.” They ar^ however, I should say, an aboriginal tribe, showing neither in their 
complexions, character of their..featureB, nor hair, the slightest trace of a Negro origin. 


* Lit., Diamond mine. 
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When Sambalpur was taken over in 18SO, the Government offered to lease out the right 
IndinnGovernment become to seek for diamonds. And in 1856 a notification appeared in the 

proprietors Gazette desciihing the prospect in somewhat glowing terms.* 

For a short time the lease was held by a European at the very low rate of two hundred 
rupees per annum; hnt as it was given up voluntarily, it may be concluded tliat the farmer 
did not make it pay. The facts that the Government resumed possession of the rent-free 
villages, and that the Bajah's operations were carried on without any original outlay, materially 
altered the case, and rendered the employment of a considerable amount of capital, then as it 
would be now, an absolute necessity. 

Within the past few years, statements have gone the round of the Indian papers to the 
No diamonds found re- effect that diamonds are occasionally found now by the gold- 

washers of Sambalpur. All my enquiries failed to elicit a single 
authentic case, and the gold-wasbers I spoke to and saw at work assured me that the state¬ 
ments were incorrect. Moreover, they did not appear to expect to find any, as I did not 
observe that they even examined the gravel when washing. 


Source of the diamonds. 


With regard to the origin of the diamonds, the geological structure of tlie country leaves 
but little room for doubt as to the source from whence they are 
derived. Coincident with their o<K:urrence is that of a group of 
rocks which has been shown to be referable to the Viudhyan series, cei'taiu meralxws of which 
series are found in the vicinity of all the known diamond-yielding localities in India,f and, in 
the cases of actual rock-workings, are found to constitute the original matrix of the gems. 


In several of the previous accounts, the belief is either stated or implied that the diamonds 
are brought into the Mahanadi by its large tributary the Ebe. It would not, of course, help 
the point I am endeavouring to establish to say that the Ebe, at least within our area, 
excc])t indirectl 3 % J is not fed by waters which pass over Vindhyan rocks, but I have the 
positive assurance of the natives that diamonds have not been found in that river, although 
gold is and has been regularly washed fur. On the other hand, diamonds have been found 
ill the bed of the Mahanadi as far west as Ohanderpur and at other intermediate places, 
Well within the area which is exclusively occupied by the quartzites, shales, and limestones 
of Vindhyan age. 


* NoTiviCATToir. —Persons desirous of working: the valuable diamond mincH of tho ikahanadi arc hereby in¬ 
formed, that alter the Ist of January 18o7, the privilege will be leased to any one who shall be euusidcrod to liave 
uiiide tho most eligible olfer lor the same. 

2nd.--Besides preeious stones, gold is to be met with In considerable i]uautities, and tho party who may rent 
the privilci^c of working the diamond mines will be entitled to appropriate all diamonds, precious etonos, and gold 
that be may Knd in the bed of that river within the limits of the Sambalpur Division daring the period of his lease. 

3rd.—Unless a proportional indneoraent be offered, a lease will not bo granted for a period of more than threo 
years, but applicants are reiiuostod to slate at what rate per annnm they are agreeable to rent the mines, and how 
tunny years* lease tlisy are desirous of obtoiuiug, with particalors of all modifications they may wish made iu the 
Conditions now set forth. 

4fA—Parties proposing to rent the mines must be prepared to lodge in the treasury at Sambalpur one year’s 
rent in advance as security for the fulfilment of tho terms of the lease taken up by them, and the rent will be de¬ 
manded in throe InstolmontB yearly. If at any time during the lease, tho period of one year, calculated from tho 
date of payment of the last instalment, be allowed to elapse without tho payment of an instalment, the security 
money shall be forfeited and the lease considered to have expired. 

t Con/. Medlicott, Buudelknnd, Mem. G. 8.1., Vol. 11, p. 66. 

„ Mallet, vindhyan Series, td., Vol. Vll, p, 69. 

„ King, Kodapak and Eamul formations, id., Vol. VIII, p. 87. 

t By a few small streams which rise in an isolated ontlying hill called Gotwakl. It should be stated, however, 
that cue of the tributaries of the Ebe, tho Icha, far away in Gaugpur, is said to produce diamonds; but tho state¬ 
ment needs confirmation, and the geology of that part of tho country is at present quite unknown. Near its sources, 
far away in Chota Nagpur, I have heard the Ebe spoken of as the Hint Nod. 
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The mere fact that the place Hira Khund, 'where the diamonds were washed, is on raeta- 
Hirtt Khund morphic rocks, may be readily explained by the physical features 

of the ^onnd. The rocky nature of the bed there and the double 
channel caused by the island afforded unusual facilities for, in the first place, the retention of 
the diamonds brought down by the river ; and secondly, for the operations by which the bed 
could on one side be laid bare and the gravel washed by the simple contrivances known to 
the natives. 


It is impossible to say at present which the actual bed or beds may be from whence the 
diamonds have been derived, as thei'e is no record or appearance of the rock ever having been 
worked; but from the geneml lithological resemblance of the sandstones and shales of the Jlara- 

RopkH similar to diamond outlier at Borla with the diamond-bearing beds 

matrix at Paniia and Bonagau- and their associates at Fanna in Bundilkhana and Banaganpilli in 
*’'*^*’ Karnul, I have very little hesitation in pointing to these rocks as in 

all probability including the matrix. Above Padampur the Mahanadi runs through rocks of 

Most favorable localities and I should therefore strongly urge upon any one who may 

ft»r fnture operations. hereafter embark upon the undertaking of searching for diamonds 

in Sambalpur to confine his operations, in the first instance, to the streams and small rivers 
which rise in the Barapahar hills and join the Mahanadi on the south. Besides the obvious 
advantage of being, as I believe would be found to be the case, close to the matrix, these 
streams would, I think, be found to contain facilities for obtaining a sufficient head of water 
for wtishing puri^osos. The works would require hut a few laborers, and could be carried on 
for a much longer period every year, say for eight or nine months, than would be possible in 
the case of the ^rushings in the bed of the Mahanadi itself. 


According to the accounts received by me, the southern channel of the Mahanadi used 
not to be emptied in the Bajah’s time; but from various causes I should expect it to yield, 
proportionally, a lai'gcr number of diamonds than the northern. In the first place, the 
stronger current in it would be more efficient in removing the substances of less specific 
gravity than diamonds, while the rocks and deep holes in it afford admirable means for the 
retention of the latter. Again, it is in direct contact with the sandstones and shales (pre¬ 
sumedly diamond-bearing) of the outlying ridge at Borla. Owing to the greater body of 
^ater to be dealt with, it would be found to be more difficult to divert than that which flows 
in the northern channel; but the result in a greater baiwest of diamonds would probably far 
more than compenffte for the greater expenditure incuiTed. 


In the country to the south of Sambalpur, in Karial and Nowagarh, where ro<!ks of 
similar age occur to those of the Barapahar hills, I failed to find 
not known to be diamond- any traditional record of diamonds having ever been found or 

searched for. It is just possible, however, that the names of 
several villages in which the word Ifira (diamond) occurs may have reference to some long- 
foigotten discovery. 


In addition to diamonds, pebbles of Beryl, Topaz, Carbuncle, Amethyst, Cornelian, and 
Febblos. ^ collected in the Mahanadi; but I have not 

seen either sapphires or rubies. It is pinbablo that tbo matrix 
of these, or most of them, exists in the metamorpbic rocks, and is therefore distinct from that 
of the diamonds. 


Gold. 


In all probability gold occurs pretty generally throughout those portions of the district in 
which metainorphic rocks prevail* So far as I have been able to gather from personal observa¬ 
tion, the washers confine themselves to the beds of the Mahanadi and Ebo; but in the raiiis 
they are said to leave the larger rivers and wash hi the small jungle-streams. 
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In the Ebe, below Tahood, I saw a party of gold-washers encamped on the sand. The 
Gold washed for within placcs where they were actually washing were within the area 
Talchir boundary. occupied by rocks of Talchir age ; but whether the gold was proxi- 

mately derived from the Talchirs or had been brought down by the river, as is possible, from 
the mctamorphic rocks, a short distance higher up, I am unable to say. 

There is of course no pAm&faeie improbability in the Talchir rocks containing gold. On 
the contrary, the boulder bed, including, as it does, such a large proportion of matenals 
directly derived from the metamorphic rocks, might naturally be expected to contain gold. 
In the original description of the Talchir coal-field the following passage occurs:—“ Gold is 
occasionally washed in the Tikaria River, and was also a few years since obtained from the 
sands of the Ouli.” The latter case is rather interesting, since the localities are in a sandstone 
country, through which the Ouli mainly flows.* * * § In this connection it may be mentioned that 
in Australia, quite recently, a conglomerate bed of carboniferous age has been found to be 
auriferous.f 


As to the methods employed by, and the earnings of, the gold-washers, the remai’ks 

Method of wMhlng, &o. SingbhumJ apply equuUy 

to Sambalpur, and need not be repeated here. 


Lead Obes. 

Galena at Jhunan .—On the occasion of my first visit to Sambalpur in 1874, Captain 
Bowie, at that time Deputy Commissioner of the district, shewed me some specimens of 
galena which had remained in the possession of the Tehsildar and other residents since 
before the occupation of the district in 1850. The history of this galena appeared to be as 
follows 


It was discovered in the bed of the Mahanadi at Jhunan, 10 miles west of Sambalpur, in 
First discovery Rajah’s time, and was at first extracted to a small extent by the 

people and used as a substitute for Surma- or antimony for anointing 
the eyes. Suddenly, however, the^^ Rajah, Narain Singh, becoming afraid that the discovery 
might attract the notice of Europeans, ordered the excavation to be stopped and the lode to be 
covered up and concealed. 

During the 25 years or so which had elapsed since that time, the river has somewhat* 
shifted its channel, and sand and clay had been deposited against the bank where, according to 
the villager’s recollection, the lode was originally exposed. By Captain Bowie’s orders, a party 
lt« discovery these villagers were set to re-discover the position, and on the 

27th December we visited the spot and found that several trenches 
had been dug in the sand; these, owing to the influx of water and a shitting layer of quicksand, 
had failed to lay bare the face of rock, but from the fragments of stone brought up it was 
apparent that the lode had not been struck. The rocks seen in the bed of the river consist 
chiefly of a coarse granular-looking granitic gneiss, which strikes from about north-west to 
south-east. Observing some small veins of quartz to run with the strike, it seemed probable 
that the lode would do so too, and I accordingly laid out a line for a new trench, which resulted 
a few days later in the re-discovery of the deposit. 


Among the first specimens of galena brought into Sambalpur was one weighing 
1 maund 6 seers 4 chittacks, of which about one-half consisted of galena, the remainder 
being made up of portions of the quartz gang^e-and sides of the lode.§ In some of these 


• Mem., G. S. I., Vol. I, p. 8S. 

t ViSa Geol. Maif., 1877, p. 28«. 

t Becurds, Vol. IT, p. 11. 

§ This flue sample is now in the Geological Mnseum. 
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first specimens, the presence of antimony was apparent, and there were also traces of the 
carbonates of copper. On re-visiting the locality, I was able to satisfy myself that the 
Deposit a true lode. deposit occurred as a true lode which, though striking, apparently 

with the surrounding granitic gneiss rocks, has a different under¬ 
lie, and cuts across the plains of their bedding and foliation. At this stage, what I subse¬ 
quently found to be the case was not apparent, vie., that the lode does not rise to the surface 
or outcrop of the gneiss above the bed of the river, but that it commences somewhat abruptly 
several feet below. In the portion of the lode exposed, which was about six feet in length, 
the distance between the walls varied from 16 to 19 inches. The strike was from 35“ nortli- 
of-wost to 36“ south-of-east with an underlie of 46”, to 36“ east-of-north, that of the sur¬ 
rounding rocks being in places 60“. 


The gangue consists of quartz, which is permeated in every direction by nests and strings 
Nature of gangue galena. In places massive ore stretches from wall to wall. 

Besides hydrated peroxide of iron which forms a kind of gossan 
with the quartz, I found no trace of any foreign minerals in the gangue. 


On assay, the galena yielded 12 oz. 6 dwts. of silver to the ton of lead. This, though a 
small percentage, would be sufficient under favorable circumstances 
to yield a profit on the cost of extraction^ 

On the whole, the aspect of the lode, as seen at that time in the bank of the river, was so 
promising that, at Captain Bowie's request, I laid out a system of trenches by which its 

Preliminary exploration. extension inland from the river might ho proved. Subsequently, a 

small grant of money was made by the Central Provinces Govern¬ 
ment for the purpose of making some experimental excavation, and operations were forthwith 
commenced. Just before leaving Sambalpur in April 1875,1 again visited the locality to sec 
what progress bod been made. I found that a trench about 20 feet deep had been dug through 
the alluvium some 60 yards from the bank of the river; but it bad not been csirricd to a 
sufficient depth to lay bare the rock throughout. On this occasion I first found out what 
1 have above noticed, namely, that the lode does not, on the scarped river face, rise to the 
outcrop of the rock. This, of course, renders the chaucc of striking it by mere superficial 
^■Tenches in tho rock very much smaller than it would otherwise he. 


In the absence of any one who could take charge of the work on the spot, I did not 
recommend any operations in the river bed itself, as, if injudiciously carried out, they would 
not improbably injure the prospects of successful mining hereafter by destroying all trace 
of the lode and leaving in its place an excavation open to the floods. Such work as had been 
done was, from the want of skilled guidance, not of a conclusive character. I therefore could 
not recommend any furtlicr outlay being incurred on the exploration, and accordingly nothing 
more has been done in the matter since 1876. 


Galena at Fadawpur .—^The above is not the only locality in Sambalpur where galena 
has been found. Twenty-four miles farther up the Mahanadi, in the bed of the river under 
the village of Padampur, strings and small nests {)f galena occur somewhat irregularly in a 
bed of Vindhyan limestone. This deposit does not appear to exist in sufficient abundance to 
become of any economic importance. 

To the north of Sambalpur, near Talpuchia on the She, some rolled pebbles, consisting of 
of leid. * mixture of the oxide and carbonate of lead, have been found. 

Whence they were originally derived is uncertain, hut I think it 
possible that the matrix may exist in a small hill to the north of Talpuchia, which consists 
of &uIt^rook and gossan. 
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Note on “ Ebyon comp. Baeeovbnsis,” McCot, peom the Seipkematue Geoitp neae 
Madras, by Ottokab Feistmantel, M.D. 

Amongst the fossils from the Sripermatur group, near Madras, which were sent in by 
Mr. Foote, and which contain numerous plant impressions and remains of marine stn'tTm.1a, 
there is also the impression of a fossil Crustacean. The impression shows a portion of the 
carapace, a fragment of one leg, and the abdomen. The specimen is very llatly pressed, 
although the adnexa of the epidermis are pretty well marked. From tlie extremely flat 
carapace, and from the condition of the seventh segment and of the caudal plates, is shown 
that our specimen belongs to the genus Eryon, Desm. 

CRUSTACEA, DECAPODA, MACRURA. 

Eeyoneb, Desm. 

Eryon comp. Barrovensis, McCoy, Figs. 1, 2, 3. 

184D. McCoy: On the claasiflcalion of some British fossil Crustacea. Ann. and Ma^;. Nat. II., vol, iv., 2nd 
scries, p. 172. 

ISSS. William Jordine: Memoirs of Hugh Edwin Strickland, London, p. 227 (figure). 

1862. ()pi)el: Palffiontologisohe Mittheilnngcu 1. Uber jurrassischo Crustacean, p. 11. 

1866. Woodward (H.): Notes on the species of the genus Eryon, Ac. Qu. Journ. Gcol. Soc. of London, vol. xxii, 
p. 495, &c., pi. XXV, fig. 1. 

In our specimen there is only about one-third of the carapace preserved, vciy flatly 
))r(jssed. The lateral margin, as far as can be seen from the preserved portion, was denticulated; 
the posterior margin is slightly emarginated: at the point of junction of the lateral and 
posterior margins there seems to have been a somewhat projecting angle. In the median lino 
of the carapace are seen two oblong impressions, which seem to be connected, and of which 
the lower one, near the posterior margin, is deeper and narrower. 

These two impressions answer, of course, to tubercles of the same form on the surface of 
the real specimen (ours being only a negative impression). 

About in the middle between this median series of tubercle impressions and the lateriil 
margin, there is seen another longitudinal slight impression, running in an oblique direction 
from the posterior margin towards the anterior portion and the median line. This impres'* 
sion must have been caused by a prominent ridge, which had the same direction. 

The breadth of the carapace at the broadest part was 44 mm.: of its length I cannot 
judge. There is a fragment of a leg; and from its size and form, I must judge tliat it 
belongs to one of the firet pair of legs. 

The abdomen is about one-third narrower than the carapace, as far as can be seen from 
the impression. 

Seven segments are well seen. The first is nairowcr and much shorter than the others: 
in the median line there is an oblong, deep impression: the lateral poiiions of this segment 
are not well shown. 

The following four segments are almost equally long, but they get k little narrower 
towards the seventh segment. Each of these segments shows in the median line an oblong, 
pretty deep impression and, besides this, two lateral tubercular impressions, quite close to the 
anterior margin. The sixth segment shows the same condition as the four preceding ones; 
but is narrower. It continues into the seventh, which is much narrower, but longer, of a 
triangular form, ending in a pretty sharp point. At its base this segment is a little con¬ 
stricted, but gains again its entire breadth, finishing from thence in the pointed apex. 

The lateral margins of this seventh segment are finely and sharply denticulated. 
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On both sides of the median line of this seventh segment are seen two oblong spaces, 
beginning broader at the base of the segment, and becoming very attenuated towards the 
apex; Iheir extension is very well characterised and defined by closely set, sharply mai'ked, 
mmnte holes, like pricks of a needle. I suppose these two spaces are the impressions of two 
similar ridges, which in the living animal were in this place on the upper surface. 

On both sides of this seventh segment are the caudal plates, two of them on each side, 
and they form, together with the median seventh segment, a pentaphyllons caudal fin. These 
caudal plates are connected by a special intervening segmental portion with the sixth 
seg^nent. Their form is broadly, sub-quadrately oval; and they are, as far as I can observe, 
traversed by a longitudinal ridge—in our specimen, of course, very flattened. 

On one of the outer plates (in the drawing the right one) I can observe, nearer the 
apical margin (the extremity), a curved line, which, I suppose, represents a suture in this plate. 
This would agree with Mr. H. Woodward’s observation on JEryon Barrovensis (1866, 1. c., 
p. 496), while Dr. Oppel (1862, L c„ p. 9) stated that the caudal plates are undivided, as is, in 
fact, the case with the forms from the “ Soleuhofen-Schiefer.” Mr. H. Woodward marked this 
suture in the caudal plates as an important distinction of JErgon Barrovensis, from the 
Solenhofen species ; and the character must be used to the same extent in our specimen. 
On the inner caudal plates, I could obsei-ve that their margin is finely denticulated. The 
whole surface of the abdomen, as preserved in our specimen, shows very fine minute holes, 
which extend also into the tubercular impressions in the median line of the segments. 
These little holes are only the impressions of little warts which covered the epidermis 
of the living animal. 

The lateral processes (epimera) of the segments are a little decreasing in size towards 
the last segment, and are rounded in their anterior marginal portion. The process of the 
last segment is more acuminate; and to this are joined the segmental portions, on which the 
caudal plates are inserted. These lateral processes show also the minute holes, which 1 
mentioned before to be found on the whole surface. 


Dim ensions of the abdomen. 

a. From tbe postorior margin of the carapace to the apex of the 7th eegmont 
t. Length of let segment 


c. 


of 2nd S,, 

... ,,, 

• •• 


d. 


of 3rd 




«. 


of 4th 




/• 


of eth 




0. 

as 

of eth 




h. 

as 

of 7th „ 

... 

••• 



Breadth of the eamo at base 
i. Breadth of inner caudal plates 
Length of tho same 

k. Length of outer caudal plate from point of ineertion to the apex 

l. Greatest breadth of the same 

«. IHatancc of euture in the caudal plate from point of ineertlnn 
II. Br,.adtb of let segment ... ... ... 


Mm. 
... 480 
... 3-6 

•5 

■c 

•6 

■0 

6-5 

... 1«0 
... 11-0 
... 8-6 
... 14-0 
... 10-6 
... iro 

... lX-6 
... 28'S 


COMFXBISON. —^The very flat and broad carapace, the structure of the seven segments 
with median and lateral tubercles on the anterior margin, the form and struciture of the 
caudal plates, leave no doubt that our specimen is an JSryon, The two most closely related 
forms are Mryon Sa/rtmawni, v. M., and Mryon Barrovensis, McCoy. The general resem* 
blance is very close. 

Ebtok Habtmawni is figjiited by H. v. Meyer in N. Act. Ac. Leop. Carol, vol. xviii. 
pt. i, pi xi»*ii. This species is, however, much larger in all dimensions, although the 
general fionn of the carapace would agree. The segments are much broader and longer; the 
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median tubercles are smaller in proportion to the segments, than is the case in onr speci> 
men; the lateral tubercles are hardly marked, while they are distinct in our specimen. The 
lateral processes in Eryon Hartmanni are more decreasing in size towards the posterior 
segments than in our specimen. The seventh segment is broader in Eryon Hartmanni, 
the lateral margins being more curved. The formation of the inner pair of the caudal 
plates in our specimen, however, agrees with the same in Eryon Hartmanni; the outer 
caudal plates are not well exhibited in H. v. Meyer’s drawings. The surface of the abdomen 
shows also well the warts of the epidermis. 

Our specimen shows, however, a closer resemblance with Eryon, Barrovensis, McCoy, 
when compared with H. Woodward’s restored figure (1. c .): it shows the median series of 
tubercles in the carapace, and also the lateral oblique ridges ; the median and lateral tubercles 
of the segments; also the lateral processes are identical with those in Eryon Barrovensis, 
McCoy. The seventh segment agrees in general form also well with Mr. Woodward’s 
drawing, although this figure does not show the two longitudinal spaces, set with the minute 
holes; but in the figure given in W. Jardine’s work (?. c.), p. 227, the seventh segment 
shows precisely the same two dotted spaces as are seen in our specimen. 

The caudal plates are of importance. One of the outer caudal plates in our sjwcimen 
(the right in the figure) shows at the extremity, as already mentioned, a suture, which 
H. Woodward has shown also in his figure, and pointed out as an important distinction from 
the Soleuhofcn specimens; and the same suture is also shown distinctly in W. Jardiue’s 
figure (1. c.) This character I consider as most important in the comparison of our si)ecimen 
with Eryon Barrovensis, McCoy. The inner pair of caudal plates is in our specimen 
broader on the point of insertion than is shown in Woodward’s drawing; but in W. Jardine’s 
figure the*^ show almost the same condition. 

With the Eryones from the Solcnhofen-Schiefer, as they are figured in Graf Munster’s 
Beitrage ” and in Dr, Oppel’s Palmontologische Mittheilungen, our specimen cannot be 
well compared, most of these having the caudal plates more triangular; but the want of a 
suture in the outer plates fonus the chief distinction. 

The genus Eryma, Meyer, which has a somewhat similar caudal fin, can, of course, not be 
taken into consideration, the carapace being difl'erent. , 

From what I have said, it would follow that we have here a form, which has its 
closest ally in Ebyon Baebovensis, McCoy, qf the 'English Lias: in fact, our specimen 
differs from that described by Mr. Woodward only by its being a little smaller {the 
abdomen is 22 mm. shorter), while it agrees completely in size, t^c., with that given in 
W. Jardine's work (1. c.); so that there is hardly any objection to consider our specimen as 
Ehyom Baiibovensis, McCoy. 

As I mentioned, our specimen is from the Sripermatur group (upper Gondwanas), west 
of Madras, which contains plants and animals, the plants being, to a great extent, of the 
type of the Hajmahal flora, which 1 determined to he of liassic age. 

This Sripermatur group has its immediate representative in the Bagavapuram shales, 
on the lower Godavari; and these shales, as described by Mr. King, overlie beds of the age 
of the Bajmahal group. 

Explanation of Figures 1—3. 

Fig, 1—Eepresents the specimen of natural size, showmg a portion of the carapace, 
one leg, segments, and caudal fin. 

Fig. 2—Fifth segment twice enlarged, showing the median (m. t. i.) and lateral tuber¬ 
cular impression (1. t. i.), the dotted surface and lateral processes (1. pr.). 
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Fig, 3—Is the sixth and seventh se^ent together, twice enlarged, showing lateral 
tubercular impression (I. t. i.), segxaental portion (s. p.), and the dotted spaces 
of the seventh segment. 


Notbs on Fossil Flobas in India, by Oitoeab Fbibtmanxel, M.D., Paleontologist, 

Geological Survey of India. 

X.VII.—Some elements of the Artie and Siberian Jurassic Flora amongst the plants 

of the Gpndwana-system. 

1. Ginoeo. lAn. (Heer). 

Prof. Heer, the illustrious describer of the Artie Fossil Flora, has, in his recent pub¬ 
lications, disclosed to our knowledge the Jurassic Floras of Spitzbergen (Cape Hoheman) and 
of Eastern Siberia and the Amur countries. A most interesting fact is, I think, the 
establishment of the genus Gingko (^Salishuria) among the Jurassic plant remains—a genus 
which is at present living in Japan and China. Species of this genus are described from 
Siberia and Spitzbergen. 

Some forms of this genus were at first described from the Yorkshire Oolite as Cyclo- 
pteris, Bgt., Cyclopteris digitata being best known. Later, the name Bajera was 
established for these fonns by Fr. Bi’aun. Prof. Heer was so fortunate as to receive 
more complete specimens, from which he proved them to belong to the genus Gingko. The 
fossil representatives of Gingko in the Jurassic formation at present known are— 

(1) Spitzbergen—Cape Boheinan.* 

Gingko digitata, Heer, with varieties. 

Gingko Butioni, H. 

Gingko integriuscula, H. 

(2) England—Scarborough : f 

Gingko digitata, H. {Cyclopteris digitata, Bgt.). 

^ Gingko Buttoni, H. {Cyclopteris Buitoni, Stbg.). 

(3) South-Eastern Russia—Kamenka, near Izoum : J 

Cyclopteris incisa, Eichw.—Closely related with Gingko Buttoni, H. 

Gingko digitata, H. (as Cyclopteris). 

(4) East Siberia (Irkutsk) and Amur countries: § 

Gingko Buttoni, H. (E. Sib.). 

Gingko Schmidtiana, H. (E. Sib.). 

Gingko flahellata, H- (E. Sib.; Amur c.). 

Gingko pusilla, H. (E. Sib.; Amur c.). 

Gingko Sibirica, H. (B. Sib.; Amur c.). 

Gingko lepida, H. (E. Sib.). 

Gingko conevnna, (£. Sib.). 

V ‘ 

Forms of this genus were previously also described from Cretaceous and Mioceno 
(Greenland, Senegaglia, N.-W. America, &c.). 

* Heer, Flora fosBilis arctics, Vol. IV. 

t Brongolart, Hist, vegtft. toss., iSib. 61. f. 2.8; Lindley sad Hutton. Foss. Flora of Or. Brit., tab. 64. 

t Biohwald, Lethaea Soaaica, VoL II. 

S Heer, Flora foasUis arctics, Vol, IV. 
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I have to record two forms from our Indian Jurassic deposits (upper portion of Gond- 
wana system)— 

Ginko lobata, Feistm., figs. 4,5. 

Cydopteris lohata, Rec. Gool. Surv., 1876, p. 126. 

Giwjko, Rec. Geol. Surv., 1877, p. 144. 

This species is from the Jabalpur group (Sher River in the Satpura basin), and was 
described by me at first as Cpclopteris, before Heer had established the genus Gingku. 

I distinctly pointed out its relation to Cydopteris digitata, Bgt., which itself is now a 
Gingko digitata, H., of which a splendid specimen is figured in the Jurassic Flora of Spitr.- 
bergen, pi. x, f. 2, by Prof. Heer. 

I saw a diflFerence in our specimen from Gingko digitata in its not being so deeply fn- 
cisod, and called it therefore Cgdoptcris lohaia, which name I keep in transferring the form 
to Gingko, but state again, that it is very closely related with Gingko digitata from the 
Yorkshii’e Oolite (Lower Oolite). 

Ginoku crassipes, ap. n., figs. 6, 7. 

Foliis ohlonge, rotundatis, hasim versus attenuatis, margine indivisis. Kino indc sub- 
lobatis, nervis creberrimis repetito dichotomis, e basi radiatim eggredientibus, pedicello 
crassiusculo, tinea notato. 

This species agrees in the condition of the leaf with Gingko integriuseula, H., from Spitz- 
bergen; our leaf, however, is more oblong: the chief distinction is the thicker peduncle 
of our species, which shows well the point of insertion. Tlie margin is undivided ; here 
and there slightly lobed. Veins are ^numerous, repeatedly forked, radiavy. 

Locality. —Our specimens (four altogether) were found in the Ragavapurain shales on 
the Lower Godavari. 

Gingko lohata, Feistm., is from the same place, and in fact preserved in the same speci- 
nieii of the Jabalpur group on which I first saw the Glossopteris in these beds, and 
Gingko crassipes, sp. n., is from a group which is on the same horizon as the Sriperinaiur 
group, from which 1 described the Ergon comp. Barrovensis and as the Kota*fl1aleri beds. ,, 

Gingko Jluttoni, H., from the Middle Jura in Spitzbergeu and E. Siberia, is, according 
to Prof, llcer’s opinion, very close to the living Gingko biloha, Linn., in Japan and 
Oiiiiia. 

2. Two other types of fossil plants from the Juhalpnr group, which I have not figured 
in the plates to be published with the descriptions of the fossil flora of that group, are 
represented in the annexed figs. 8 and 9, as I think they are of some interest. 

Fig. 8 shows linear impressions, with oval or round swellingB in their length. The 
drawing represents them rather too distinctly. The only fossil which this specimen 
recalls, is the recently-described genus Czekanowskia, Heer {1. c.), which is said to bo a 
conifer, the lineal impressions representing leaves, and the swellings being caused by parasitic 
fungi. This specimen is from Jabalpur. 

Pig. 9 represents a sot of lanceolate leaves, apparently converging towards the lower 
part, as if they should join there. As far as can be seen, they are traversed by longitudinal 
single veins. This specimen is from the Shor River and recalls Prof. Heer’s Fkonicopsis 
(1. c.). 

I do not at present intend to identify the figured specimens with the forms mentioned 
fiom E. Siberia and the Amur countries. I wish only to indicate the possible relations, jis it 
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may happen that by the discovery of more and better specimens from the Jabalpnr group, 
the identity with those forms will be proved. I point to these three forms specially, as in a 
general paper they might be overlooked; but the relations of our Indian Jurassic floras 
with those in Asia are much closer. 

If we take the flora of the Jabalpur*Kach group, with the somewhat older flora of 
the Eajmnhal group, then we find its representatives in South Bussia (Izoum, near Kamenka), 
in Immemtia to the south, and Daghestan to the north of the Caucasus, in the Elburz 
mountains, near Astrabad, in Irkutsk (E. Siberia), in the Amur countries, in Japan, in 
China, west of Pekin, and in the Province Hoopeh; and, according to Baron von Richthofen’s 
opinion, the coal-beds of Sze-Ghwan, Yunnan, &o., are of about the same age. In my paper 
on the flora of the Jabalpur group I shall discuss these relations more in detail, showing 
the identities. 

3. A KKw DicEsoiriA L'Hebit fbom the Damitda Sbbies, Figs. 10—11. 

In the continuation of the Bajmahal Flora* I have described a Dicksonia as Dicks. 
Bindrahunensis; but as at that time I was not aware of Prof. Heer's work on the Jurassic 
Flora of Eastern Siberia and the Amur countries having been published, I said, page 23, 
that “ we do not find this name as a fossil genus.” I am glad to see that, although 
Prof. Heer was prior in establishing the genus as fossil, I was also correct in my diagnosis, 
which I made independently. 

I have now to record a form from the Damuda series, which is very close to one of 
Prof. Heer’s species. The specimens in question are from the Baniganj and Jherria coal¬ 
fields : one of the specimens from the latter locality which were collected by Mr. Hughes, 
I have figured (fig. 10), and two leaflets are enlarged in fgs. 10a and 106, 

The sub-opposite pinnss rise from the rhachis, at subacute angles, turning upwards. The 
chief rhachis and the rhachis of the pinnulse are traversed by a median line. The pinnulas arc 
membranaceous, closely set, oblong, attenuated towards the base, pretty acute at their apex, 
and decurrent on the rhachis. 

The pinnulse, which are closer to the chief rhachis (about 3 or 4) have a sinnately 
^enriculated margin, while those more distant have almost an entire margin, and only here 
and there the averted margin shows a slight sinuation. The enlarged pinnulse, figs. 10a and 
106, show this. 

There is a chief vein coming out more from the lower part of the base, but almost at 
the same spot a secondary vein passes out from the chief vein ; besides this, other secondary 
veins pass out at pretty acute angles and are forked. JSfo fructification is preserved. 

There is especially one species in Prof. Heer’s work on the Flora of the Amur countries, 
Dicksonia concinna (1. c.), page 87, to which our form is closely allied; and Heer’s fig. 2, 
on tab. xvi, approaches very much my drawing, so that I consider both as belonging to 
the same group. 

In fig. 11 is a pinna of another specimen, which approaches still more Heer’s 
drawings. 

This is not the only form in our Damudas which is a Siberian element. Prof. Heor 
describes a Phylhtheca Sihirica, to which, as he himself remarks, the Phylloikeca australis, 
McCoy, is most closely allied; bat also our Phgllotheca indica, Bunb., from the Baniganj 
group, is almost nndistinguishable from the Jurassic form in Siberia. 


* Palwontol. Indica, Ser.' II, ft, pp, 23, 24. 
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Besides these, the Jurassic Flora of Siberia atid the Amur exiuiilries is veiy rich in forms 
of the group of Alethopteris Tr/n%eMMjf, which also is represented in the Damudas, and 
is again frequent in the Upper Gondwanas. 

Explanation of Figs. 4 11. 

Figs. 4, 6.—Two leaves of GingJco lohata. 

Figs. 6,7.—Two leaves, with peduncles, of Gingko crassipes. 

Fig. 8.— Csekanotvskia, sp. 

Several leaf fragments, which T believe to belong to this peculiar form. 

Fig. 9.— Fhimiropsis, sp. 

A specimen, which I refer to this genus. 

Figs 10, 11, (10a, lO^i, 11a ).—Dichsonia (wmp. roncinna, Ileer, pinnm of natural sizo 

and pinnuhe enlarged. 

XVIII.— Notes on Veetebraeia, Schizonettea Zeugophtliites, and NoGGEEATfiiA. 

From the Indian Damuda series originally two species of werodt'seribed.i. e., 

VeHebmria radiata, Royle, and Vertebraria indira, Iloyle,* which, however, represent only 
one and the same form, the latter being the longitudinal section, the former the transversal 
section. Both were (1850) placed by Ungerf with Sphcnophgllum. But as this was only 
an incorrect supposition, we have to keep the original names. 

From Australia similar relations are to be recorded. There is described a Vertebraria 
australis, McCoy,J which is the only figure of this genus with this name. It is a trans- 
verscl s(‘ction, and was compar-ed with our Vertebraria radiata, Royle. This Vertcbisiria 
aif.s‘tralis, McCoy, however, was also placed by Unger with Sphenophyllum as Spheno- 
phyllum nustrale. As, however, this ti*ansferring of the Vertebraria australis to the genus 
Sphenigpliyllttm was incorrect, the name Vertebraria is to be retained also for this form. 

But there is in Dana’s Geology (United States Exploring Expedition, 1849, pi. 14) another 
form, described as Clasteria australis. The closer examination, however, shows that Clas- 
leria australis, Dana, is to Vertebraria australis, McCoy, in the same relation as is Verte- 
braria indica, Royle, to VeHebraria radiata, Royle, or, in other words, Clasteria aus^ 
traits, Dana, is the longitudinal section of Vertebraria australis, McCoy, both representing 
one s])eci(!s. 

We have here therefore a fossil plant from Australia which within four years was 
described with three different names, t. e., Vertebraria australis, McCoy (1847), Clasteria 
australis, Dana (1849), and Sphenophyllum australe, Unger (1850); and for which tho 
uaino Vertebraria australis, McCoy, as tho original one, has to be kept. 

I thought it useful to point to these relations, in order to prevent mistakes, and to show 
bow in some papers on the Australian coal-bearing rocks confusion may arise when Verteb¬ 
raria, Sphenophyllum, and Clasteria are quoted as three difibrent forms. 

I have also to explain another case, the contrary of the preceding, i. e., tho correlation 
or identification of three difibrent forms in comparing our coal strata with those in Australia: 
I mean the three forms, Schizoneura, ZeugophylUtes, and Nbggerathia. A closer examina¬ 
tion and comparison of these three forms shows that they are as different as the former 
three are identical. 


* Royle, llluBtr. of the Botany, &c., Kim. Monnt, 1830, tab. li. 
t Unji^r gen. et epee, plant, foes., 1850. 
t Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist,, Vol. 20,1847. 
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(a) Schizoneura, Schimp.—In this form the leaves (portions of the spath) consist of 
several leaflets, which are long and linear, and attenuated at both ends; by their con¬ 
nexion the spath is produced. Each of the leaflets is traversed by one single pretty thichish 
vein ; and the spath, or a portion of the spath (leaf), shows as many single pretty thickish 
and pretty equally distant veins as there are leaflets joined together. 

That the spath is produced by connexion of several single leaflets is shown by the many 
instances,'both in the European Trias and in our Damudas, where the spath partly splits 
into the single and free leaflets. The stalk of this plant is articulated, and the spath in 
the joints is “ amplexicaulis.” 

I liave not found any drawing of an Australian plant which could be referred to 
Schizoneura. 

The chai-acters mentioned distinguish Schizoneura unmistakably from Noggerathia. 

(S) 2kugophyllites .—There are noticed two species > of this genus: 2kugophylliies cala- 
moides, Bgt«, from India (Baniganj, Bengal); and Zeugophyllites elongatus, Morr., from 
Australia. 

Brongniart, Morris, and Schimper, who very well knew the chanujters of Schizoneura. 
did not unite Zeugophyllites with this genus; on the contrary, compared it with quite 
other forms. Brongniart, the original describer, says in his Tableau des genres de vdgdtaux 
fossiles, p. 89* about Zeugophyllites: “Sous ce nora j’ai ddsignd une forme de feuilles 
pinnatifides de Monocotyl6dones ressemblant a d’autres feuilles de Palmiers, tellcs que celles 
des Calamus, des Desmoncus, &c., dont les folioles ont plusieures nervures principales et ne 
sont pas pliies en carhies sur la ligne mddiane; dans la seule espcce de ce genre fossile les 
folioles sont opposdes comme dans qnelques Calamus.” 

Prof. Schimper thinks to recognise in this diagnosis one of the great Fterophyllum or 
Anomozamites from the Bajmahal Hills. 

Of the Zeugophyllites ealamoides no drawing exists; but we have a drawing of 
Zeugophyllites elongatus, Morr.f Supposing this drawing is correct (and there is no reason 
to think that it is not so), the great difference from any known Schizoneura must be seen 
•the veins are much more numerous, and they belong to the leaf itself, which is not com¬ 
posed of several leaflets. It recalls strongly certain Cycadeaceee, especially Zamiece, with 
which would also agree the circumstance, that of the Australian Zeugophyllites single 
detached leaves are so frequently found, while in Schizoneura the spaths seem to have been 
much more closely inserted in the joints. Amongst the fossil Cycadeacece, we find, especially 
with Podozamites and others, that the leaves are frequently detached. 

That Zeugophyllites cannot be placed with Noggerathia will be seen from the following: 

(c) Noggerathia .—^Those specimens from the Damuda series which are styled Noggera¬ 
thia, and those which I have seen from the upper coal measuresl of Australia, canuot be 
compared with cither of the former two. The leaves of the so-called Noggerathia are 
oblongly spathulate, sometimes oblongly ovately rhomboidal: the veins passing out from 
the attenuated base arc taickisb, and radiate into the leaf surface, several times forked. 
This character is at least exhibited in all the Indian specimens examined by me. It is 
evident that these leaves do not resemble either Schizoneura or the Australian Zevgo- 
phyllites; but neither can they be quite well united with what is described as Noggerathia 
from the European coal measures. 


* Schimper, Tndt d. Pd. veget. 11, p. 6fl5. 
t Is Strzelecki, N. S. Wdee, &e., tab. vt, fig. 6, 6a. 
t above the Marine Fauna, 
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My opinion is that the forms of our so-called NoggeratUa are all Cyeadem, and especially 
Zamiete, so that in future I will treat them as close to Zamia. We conclude therefore that— 

(o) the Indian Sehizoneura, is different from the Australian ZettgophgUites and the 
Australian Niiggerathia ; also from the Indian so-called NoggeratJiia : 

(6) the Indian Noggerathia is different from the Australian ZeugophylUtes: 

(c) The Indian Noggerathia is more allied to Zamia than to any other form. 

XIX.— Noth on the occuhkence of ‘‘Gtos80PTEEis”(?) in the coal-beaeino eocks of 

Asia Minoe, AND on the occdebbnce of the same oenhb in the Teetiaey foema- 

TioN OF Novale. 

In my notes on the Indian fossil floras, especially those from the Damnda series, I have 
made no mention of the supposed occurrence of Qlossopteris in the coal-bearing strata in Asia 
Minor, nor have I found any mention of it in papers relating to our Damudas or to the 
Australian coal-beds, nor have I found it noticed in general palaeontological works. 

There is, however, a paper by Mr. Schlehan: Versuch einer gcognostischcn Beschreibung 
der Gegend zwischen, Amasry and Tyrla-Asy, 1862, where fossils are mentioned from the 
coal-deposits of Amasry. All these plants are genuine carboniferous plants, most of which are 
specially determined; amongst the ferns, Glossopteris is mentioned, but without any specific 
determination. It is indeed to be regretted that the names only are given, and nothing is 
said about the plants, and no figures are given, so that no idea can be formed as to the nature 
of this supposed Qlossopteris. The carboniferous plants which Mr. Schlehan mentioned 
from Schiinalu and Tyrla-Asy (Amasry district) are the following:— 

FERNS. 

Cyclopteris orbicularis; Sphenopteris elegans; Neuropteris gigantea; Neur<gpteris 
tenuifolia ; undetermined species of Sphenopteris, Fecopteris, Odontopteris. 

LYCOPODIACE.E. 

Lepidodendronaculeatum; lapid. obovatum ; Lepid. alveolatum ; Lepid.hexagonum 
hycopod. pinnatus ; Lepidostrobus. 

SIGILLARIEJl. 

Sigillaria oeulata; Sigill. alveolata; S. sulcata; Stigmariajicoidea. 

EQUISETACEJ3. 

Calamites Suchowi; Calam. vndulatus^ Asterophyllites; FolJctnannia; Spheno- 
phyllum majus ; Sphenophyllum emarginatum ; A.nnulaHa fertilia. With all these fossil 
plants of real carboniferous character, undetermined species of Glossopteria are mentioned. 

As nothing has been published since about the collections of Mr. Scblehan, who is an 
Austrian Engineer, I thought it best to go direct to the source, and wrote to Herr 
Hofrath von Hauer, Superintendent of the Austrian Geological Survey in Vienna, to obtain 
some information about the supposed Qlossopteris. I wrote on the Slst of July, and on the 
6th of October I received a letter from Hofrath von Hauer, with another letter by 
Mr. Schlehan, in which he explains the case, and which shows that the determination of 
Qlossopteris wants confirmation. To settle the question, it may be useful to reproduce 
some passages of Mr. Schlehan s letter to Hofrath von Hauer, and which this latter gen¬ 
tleman was so very kind to send me. 
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Mr. Schlehan writes (Oberlaibach, 8th of September 1877)“ As yon perhaps re¬ 
collect, I had the management of the opening of coal-mines in that region from October 
18-12 up to the end of 1813, and had therefore the opportunity of collecting fossils,” 
These fossils, however, arrived in Europe to a great extent veiy damaged, so that only 
some of them were of any use. Mr. Schlehan writes further“ The determination of 
the Fetrcfacta was made in Asia with assistance of Bronn’s ‘ Letluna geognostica * and 
Gbppert’s ‘ Systema fiUcum fossilium,’ the only two works at my disposal there. The 
paper on Amasry and Tyrla-Asy was ready for publication already in 1844, but it was 
only published later in the German Geological Society through the aid of the long since 
deceased, and so deservedly lamented, Herr Leopold von Buch. If you now will take 
into consideration how many of the Fetrcfacta in 1842 had different names from at present, 
and how Palseontology has developed since the date when I went to Asia, it is quite 
possible that what I mentioned as Glossopteris has at present quite a different name.” 

Subsequently there are some notes by Mr, F. Fotterle on these coal-bearing rocks on the 
northern coast of Asia Minor,* where these rocks between Ercgli and Amasry are classed as 
Fermian, the following fossils having been asserted to cxjcur; Calam. gigas; Pccupt. 
Qe'mitzi; Odontopteris ohtusiloha, these being Fermian species. No Glossopierin is 
mentioned. This classification of Mr. Fotterle may indeed, on account of the fossils 
mentioned, be considered as a correct one; and it is quite possible that, besides carboniferous, 
Permian is also developed. 

• 

But in his great work, Asie Mineure, 1867, Vol. I, Geologic, Mr, P. de Tchihatcbell' 
speaks of these deposits again as carboniferous. The fossils, which he was fortunate to secure 
from between Eregli and Amasry, were submitted to the competent judgment of M. Adolphe 
Brongniart; and Mr. Tchihatcheff says, p. 709 : “e’est un document important qui, pour la 
premiere fois, constate d’une manihre ligorcuse lAge des depdis houillers situds entro Eregli et 
Amasry.” 

Mr. Adolphe Brongniart determined the following:— 

Sphenopteris; Lepidodendron caudatum, Stbg.; lepidodevdron, near ixt Lep. elegans ; 
Sigillaria Candollei, Bgt.; Sig. Sc/ilotheimi, Bgt.; Sgringodendron pachyderma, Bgt.; 
fStigmaria Jicoides, Bgt.; Lepidophloios; Calamitea Suckowi, Bgt.; Calam. dubius; 
Sphenophyllum, identical with the European species. 

Adolphe Brongniart stated that this flora agrees most closely with that of the Rhino 
basin; but no Glossopteris occurred with these plants, which would have certainly been 
recognised by Brongniart, the original describer of the genus. 

Quite recently, however, I observed in the Geological Magazine for July 1877, that a 
paper was read before the Geological Society by Mr. Spratt, entitled: “ Remarks on coal¬ 
bearing deposits near Erekli, the ancient IIeraclea,”t where, amongst plants of undoubted 
carboniferous type, as Lepidodendron, Lepidostrohus, Calamiies, Sphenopteris, Pecop- 
teris, Sigillaria, Stigmaria and Sphenophyllum, a Glossopteris is mentioned; but again as 
Glossopteris {?). We shall perhaps learn a little more about the impressions mentioned as 
Glossopteris {?) when this paper is fully published. We may notice, however, that the 
occurrence of Glossopteris in the Jabalpur group is not the highest extension at present 
known of the genus. In their Monograph of the tertiary flora of Novale,J Messrs. Visiani 


* Jahrbnch 1c.i. Gcol. Beichaanatalt, ix, p, S6, 
f Henv generalt; known as Hh-eglt 
$ Mem, d. Acad, di Torino, Ild Sen, vol. zvii. 
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and Mnssalongo have described, amongst the ferns, a Glmsopteris, as Glossopt. apocyno- 
phyllum, on p. 206; and there is a figure of it on pi. I, fig, 1. There is, supposing 
the figure bo correct, hardly any doubt that this form belongs to those ferns with a 
distinct midrib and areolated venation, which in India and Australia are called Olossop- 
teris. It is a strange coincidence that with this Glossopteris of Novale broad-leaved 
species of Taniopteria were found, with pretty distant dichotomous veins, which are as 
distant as in our Macrotaniopteris dMnaoidea, Royle: they wore described as Tmniopt. affinia 
Mass, ct Yis., and Taniopt. crasaicoaia. Mass, et Vis.; they, however, seem to belong to one 
species, which must be classed with Macrotcaniopteria. 

I shall now make some remarks on the affinities of Glossopteris with living forms, based 
mostly on the mode of fructification. In some of the Australian specimens Mr. Carruthers 
thinks h(» has observed a fi-uctification along the secondary veins, which reminds strongly 
of .4 with which also the areolation agrees; and already Prof. Ettingsliauseu* 

compared Glossopteris Brotoniana with Anthropkyum Cayenense, Spr., which is a form 
of that genus with distinct midrib. 

Anihrophyum exhibits, however, with similar shape of the leaves, also forms with 
radiaty net-venation, without midrib ; and I have already pointed to this case, to show that, 
perhaps, at least certain forms of Glossopteris could be to Qangamopteris in the same 
relation as are the forms of Anthrophymn with midribs to those without midrib. 

Amongst our Indian forms of Glossopteris, I think we have two states of fructifica¬ 
tion. One is that known in the specimens of Nagpur, which are the typical forms of Glossopt. 
indica, Schimp.; they show a fructification like that in the living genus Polypudium. Another 
form from the Raniganj coal-field I think shows some traces of a marginal fructification, and 
wituld recall the fructification of the genus Bferis ; it is the Glossopteris angustifolia, Bgt. 
The fourth form is the tertiary Glossopteris apocynophyllum, of which no fructification is 
known; but Ettingshausen suggests that it belongs to Chrysodium. 

Our knowledge of the living affinities of Glossopteris stands therefore as follows :— 



LitiWo. 

\ 

Fossil. 

Order. 

Genus or species. 

Observed. 

OlomopterU Brotuniana, Bgt. 

Bolppodiea 

Anthrophyum Cayenen4P 
Spr. 

feta Australia (Carruthers). 

Olomopteris indiea, Schimp. 

Bolypodieie 

Polppodium. 

In India (Ohs. Bronsniart, Bun- 
bury, &c,). 

OloMopteru anffu$fifolia, Bgt. ... i 

Bteridea ... 

Pteris. ... 

In India (the author). 

Glo9toj'}teri8 apocynophyllum, i 

1 

Aerostiehaeea ... 

Chryiodiitm. 

Tertiary, Novale (aut. Bttings- 
hauEon). 


There are, of course, many other specimens and forms in which no fructification or any 
other character'to compare them with living forms has been observed. They can no doubt 
partly be ref erred W the above-mentioned forms; but there may still be diflerent types. 


* Farren dor Jetztwclt, p. S6,1837. 
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Thb 61.AIK1 Gbovf akb thb “ Cbntbai Gnbiss” in the Simla Himalayas, 

BY Ltbht.-Oolonel C. a. McMahon. 

I.-oThe Simla Keiohbocbhood. • 

On my transfer to Simla from Hissar, tlie first thing I attempted to do in the way of 
geol(^y, was to trace the outcrop of the Blaini* limestone round Simla; and I proceed to 
give as briefly as possible the results of my explorations. The Blaini rocks form such an 
important clue to the structure of the region around and beyond Simla, as was pointed out 
in the preliminary sketch of the geology of those hills published by the Geological Survey,f 
that it may be worth while to record a notice of its position as traced over a large area. 

The most convenient starting-point will, I think, be the Lakri Bazaar, Simla. When 
I arrived at Simla, there was an outcrop visible on the mall, a few yards to the north of 
the Lakri Bazaar, and another below it on the road leading to Elysium. Pollowing the 
mall round the north of Jako towards Mahasu, there is a good outcrop on the road side 
opposite the house called Snowdon, and the Blaini conglomerate is well exposed on the 
opposite or north side of the road. The limestone crops out again just below where the 
road to Mabfisu branches off from the mall, and thence striking across the mall comes to 
the surface on a knoll above the house named Holly Oak at an elevation of 7,600 feet.| Still 
proceeding east along the North Jako road, a good outcrop is seen on the road side at the 
extreme north-east of Jako just where a path descends from the mall to the Mahasu road. 
Between this point and the exposure of the rock opposite Snowdon, the conglomerate may 
be seen in numerous places both on the North Jako road and on the Mah^u road below it. 

From the point on the north-east of Jako, above alluded to, the Blaini rocks strike down 
the hhad in a south-easterly direction and then curve round the flank of Jako, descending 
by a gentle but steady slope. The limestone passes just above the villages of Sanguti 
(elevation 6,929 feet) and Chanan (6,600 feet), the outcrop being almost continuous. Thence 
it winds round the flank of the Chota Chelsea spur above the village of Balah, and onwards 
through Malkana and Kamhali to the east side of the Chota Simla spur. It then rises to 
the crest of the* spur and crops, out along the top of it until it overhangs some slate quarries. 
From this point the hills drop rapidly to the bed of the Ussan, and tho Blaini rocks 
^ave been removed by the erosion which has carved out the valley of that river. Tho 
outcrop of these rocks, however, can be traced in a north-westerly direction down to the 
bottom of the ravine between the two spurs into which the Chota Simla spur bifurcates ; 
and from thence in a south-westerly direction up the opposite side of the spur, being well 
seen at Chali, Laret, and Jharet. 

A little ^stance beyond Jharet, at a temple above Ewalgarh, tho Blaini rocks show 
agun, and then thqr are cut o£E by a fault which runs towards the eastern boundary of 


• I hsvo followed the modem srstem of epelling adopted by Govenunent within the laet three or four years. 
The first vowel sonnd is hard, as in Blind. 

t Medlicott: Memoirs, Geol. Surv. India, Vol. Ill, where the following daieifloation it given of the rocks of 
this region:- 

r Slwallk. 

\ Nahan. 

Twzuxr ... < rKasanli. 

/ Bnbathn ■< Dagshai. 

V (.Buhathn (nommnUtio). 

Krol. 

Jnfi^Erel. 

Elalni. 

Infira-Blaini (Simla slates). 

Cryetalllne eohlsts and gneiss. 

X The top of Jake 1* SJMS feet. Bolly Oak le, aecwding to the Trigonometrical Survey, 7,523 feet. 
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Jatog; and to pick them up again one has to cross the spur and descend into the gorge of 
the Sunal Eiver which runs down from the Combormere Bridge, Simla, over the “ Water- 
Falls” into the Ussan. The Blaini limestone shows first on the west side of this ridge 
under a house caiMed Dhta, near the hamlet of Darm&chi, and thence in a north-westerly 
direction until it cuts across the bed of the Sunal under the village of Kwara. It is here 
seen typically resting directly on the Blaini conglomerate. The outcrop may be followed 
on the right or west side of the Sunal valley as far as Shall, but a little beyond this it is 
again cut oif by the fault above alluded to. Following the line of strike from Shall, one 
comes on highly metamorphic schists of the Infra-£rol series, and all trace of the Blaini 
beds is lost. Lower down in the bed of the Sunal the line of fault may bo clearly seen, 
the black carbonaceous Infra-Krol rocks, being on the left bank, brought into juxt-iposition 
with the clear purple and greenish-gn'oy Simla slates, with little disturbance of dip at the 
line of junction. Higher up the line of fault, the Simla slates have suffered violent 
contortion. 

Descending the Sunal into the Ussan River the Blaini limestone is again picked up on 
the left bank of the Ussan at Ealog Bag.* ^tween Shall and Ealog Bag the intermediate 
rocks belong to Infra-Krol scries. From Kaldg Bag there are several exposures of the lime¬ 
stone in and adjoining the Ussan until a low southerly dip takes it below the bed of that 
river. Further on, a northerly dip sets in and rapidly becomes very high. The rocks are 
nearly vertical in the narrow gorge of the Ussan just below the junction of the Tandaluilf 
stream. The Bhuni limestoneX is not exposed here, but the conglomerate is in great force. 
The conglomerate as seen here deserves, I think, especial study, as an acquaintance with it 
may lead to the identification of the rock at other places. There are several beds of it— 
some sparsely, others abundantly conglomeratic. The sub-angular or partially rounded 
blocks of slaty grit are absent, but the white quartz “ eggs” are very abundant. Some¬ 
times conglomerate is very fine-grained, and it probably passes into the Blaini quartzite 
sandstone. This variety of the Blaini conglomerate is at times much flowered over and 
pierced by white quartz-veins, and a person not familiar with the rock might easily bo 
led to suppose that its peculiar appearance is wholly due to metamorphic action. A close 
inspection, however, shows that the rock is a true conglomerate; rounded pebbles of dark- 
grey or purple quartzite are sometimes freely scattered amongst the white quartz “ eggs,”, 
and the former at times contain one or more thin white veins which do not pass into 
matrix, showing clearly that the metamorphism of the contained pebble was effected before 
it was worn down into its present shape and buried in the matrix. 

Following the line of strike which leads at first along the crest, and afterwards 
along the flank of the spur that runs up from the Ussan River to the peaks above Kyari 
Gh&t,§ the limestone crops out again at Badun. The dip is north-east down into the 
Tundalail, and the limestone is seen twice between Badun and the stream. In the bed of 
the latter there is about 60 feet of it, thin-bedded and nearly vertical. It is here, by local 
contortion, jammed into the dark Infra-Krol slates, and partakes of the colour of the latter. 

Following the line of strike from Badun, the limestone is again seen between that 
village and Basna. Near Basna the black Infra-Krol rocks and Simla slates are seen 
together. Following the line of junction of the two rocks, I passed over the crest of 
the ridge and landed at the exposure of the Blaini limestone on the Simla and Kalka 


* A little vc«t of Tharala of the map. 

t This la the stream marked on the map aa flowing down from Dhar, where it has Its riM near the Kalka and 
Simla road, past Tandni of the map. 

I In the alatea at no great dietanee, there ie a oalcareoni elaty bed. 

S Kjari uh&t la a Dflk Bungalow on the transverse spur a little to the north of Kara of the map. 
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road near Kyari Gh&t {13J miles from Simla). Abotit 100 feet in vertical height, below 
the cart road, the limestone crops out and is exposed for some little distance, and is 
then lost owing either to a sxidden twist in the line of strike or a small fault. At no 
great distance, however, to the south-west of this point, it crops ouf again in great 
force in front of Wdkna and shows along the path leading to Mamlcg* for about half a 
mile, and is seen resting directly on the conglomerate. It then crosses from the south to 
the north side of the spur, and shows almost continuously down to the Cliiama hamlets, where 
conglomerate of the Ussan type is abundant. The strike now becomes north-westerly, and 
the limestone shows abundantly through the several Chiama hamlets until it is lost in the 
cultivated fields overhanging one of the tributaries of the G^iniber. From this point the 
Blaini rocks strike directly for the south end of the Syri hills, and though the limestone 
docs not again crop up until the Gamber is reached, the conglomerate can be easily traced 
under and in immediate contact with the Infra-Krol slates. On the right bank of the 
Gamber the limestone re-appears, and beds of from 10 to 16 feet in thickness are repeated 
several times by crushing, the Infra-Krol slates being caught up in the folds. Above the 
limestone are the black slates of the Infra-Krol series, and below it the conglomerate in all 
its varieties in great abundance. ^ 

From the Gamber there is an almost unbroken outcrop of the limestone through Jabal- 
Bakesn and Khairi-Bakesu on to Manileg. On the ascent up to Mamleg, the limestone gets 
astride on the back of an anticlinal that extends up to the Syri road, and consequently 
spreads out to a gi-eat width. At Mamleg and below it the limestone is seen in great pro¬ 
fusion. The extension of this bed in a south-westerly direction would take it to the Syri 
road above Haripur. On the edge of the Mamleg plateau it is seen overhanging the iufrr- 
vening valley, and a limestone re-appears on the other side. It crops out near Doohi on the 
Syri road and along the crest of the ridge, and then dips under the nummulitic rocks, as 
represented by the pisolitic bottom-rock of the Sabathu group. I cannot,be certain that this 
last described limefltone (the Dochi bed) is the Blaini rock, but I think it is. 

The north-westerly outcrop of the Blaini limestone may be followed from Mamleg until 
it nearly reaches the Haripur and Syri road. On the road side the conglomerate (the 
Ussan variety) is seen dipping south-west and north-east. The limestone continues under 
»the road for some distance, until at last it cuts across it close to where a turn in the road 
brings the Syri Bungalow into sight for the first time. From this point (proceeding towards 
Syri) the outcrops on the road side are numerous. The limestone is also seen in clifls below 
the road, being outcrops along its north-easterly line of dip. The conglomerate of the 
Ussan variety is here very abundant. The limestone forms the crest of the ridge where 
the road shifts for a short distance from the east to the west side of the ridge. It finally 
leaves the road about one mile from the Syri Bungalow, and strikes in a north-westerly 
direction. There is a constant outcrop through B&ma and Barog to Chanog, and thence uu 
to Sharar (Surair of the map), where I shall for the present leave it and return to Simla. 

Following the line of strike to the westward from the Lakri Bazaar, the Blaini lime¬ 
stone is well exposed on the lower roads below the bazaar leading from Waverly to the 
Willows. It there strikes down the hill side and has frequent outcrops until hidden by the 
wood under the Union Church. It re-appears on the spur about 200 feet below Wheat- 
field, and from thence the outcrop is pretty continuous to the Simla and Bi^jji road, which 
it crosses at an elevation of about 6,600 feet. From this point its course is just under 
Annandale to the east side of the Yarrows spur, which it crosses at about 600 feet in vertical 
height below that house. It js'well exposed again on the west side of this spur, and it 

* Mamleg la a village on tbe weatem aide of the little tranaverae ridge to the aonth-rreat of Hamalii of the map. 
A fine drown from SaM throngh Hamahl would strike it. 
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crosses the Chadwick Hill spur at an elevation of about 6,250 feet above the sea. Frequent 
outcrops may be seen in its onward course, and it is exposed in the ravine about 120 yards 
below the Chadwick Water-fall. Prom this point the outcvoy) is frequent to the crest of the 
spur running nSrtb-west from the Chadwick HiU. The conglomerate is well exposed in 
some places in this vicinity. 

The Blaini limestone is next seen not far from the village of Sarhog, then at Khil, and 
next in the ravine below Panti. Pauti is on a spur running north from the extreme 
western point of Jatog. Prom the Chadwick spur the strike of the Blauii rocks is in the 
direction of the principal town of the Dhami state, and consequently it crosses llio range 
of hills running north from Jatog some miles from that station. At Dochi* there is a slight 
outcrop, the dark carbonaceous rocks being above, and the light coloured clay-slates below 
it. Its course is now vid Eansi, Salana, Bahl, Bitmdna, Sar, and thence to Ilallog, the 
capital of the little state of Dhdmi. The Blaini rocks cross the ridge about half a mile or 
so to the north of Hallog, and then curving round in a south-westerly direction are exposed 
on the western flank of the ridge. The limestone shows well in fields 100 to 150 yards 
below the village of Ghurrap on the Hallog (Dh&rai) and Bajji road; again typically at 
Piroi; and again on the spur below Piroi to the south-west. The outcrop at the latter place 
is interesting, because not only are blocks of dark slaty blue limestone seen close to luasses 
of a dirty phik colour, but variegated blocks may be seen, the two colours being exhibited in 
patches side by side. Between the last outcrop and Pallaini-ka Gh4t the Blaini limestone 
shows in six or seven places. It then cuts across the Dhdmi and Arki road at a place called 
lioh-ko KhaLf It shows profusely under the road, and thence on to Giatu, and further on at 
Pori, near which village it cuts across the Simla and Arki road. There is no exposure on the 
road side, but it is seen in the stream (in situ) under the road near where the latter crosses 
the crest of a ridge running down from the Marang hill. The strike is here 80uth-15^-east, 
and there are several exposures between the last-mentioned outcrop and Jamrog, where it also 
shows. Its course is now vid Bandla, Patti-ke Ghdt, Ghach (Gach of the map), and Kaliana 
to Sharar (Surair). 

From Sharar a branch makes for the hiUs above Haut. There is a good exposure 
just above the Koni River near Bdnjan, about 2 miles above Bil. It shows abundantly 
from this to Chakniat and onwards to Ghdt on the Syri and Haut road. Its course is 
now south-20®.west. It forms the crest of a ridge running south from Ghdt and then 
appears* in cliffe above Chabal. The Blaini limestone shows on a knoll at Shag, and the 
conglomerate on a spur further on. The outer outcrop keeps to the ‘edge of the hills border¬ 
ing the Dun. It is exposed typically in a stream under Barawari with the conglomerate below 
it to the west; dip nearly vertical; strike south•22®-ea8t. An upper outcrop above this 
forms cliffs under Paniali; caps two knolls above Gori, and forms the crest of the hill 
on which Patta (the residence for many years of the present Raja of Suchet) is built. At 
Patta the dip is nearly flat. The limestone is 27 feet, and the conglomerate on which it 
directly rests is about 40 feet thick. The latter contains oblong boulders 22 and 2.3| inches 
long, and in this respect exactly resembles an exposure on the North Mall, Simla. The 
conglomerate here is quite typical, but all along this line there is a good deal of the Ussan 
type also. An extension to the east would take us to the limestone on the crest of the 
Syri ridge near Dochi alluded to above. 

I may note in passing that the conglomerate is always below the limestone: apparent 
exceptions may, 1 think, be readUy explained. 


* There are two villaffee of thie name, one north of Jatog, and one near the S^rl road, 
t Between Qobog and.Dhsrdi of the map. 
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Following the lower outcrop from Barawari the limestone shows at a temple (Bijesar 
Mahadeo), and from thence the outcrop is frequent, and runs vid Thana and Patru to 
Parala* on the Syri road just above Haripur. The dip is here high easterly, nearly per¬ 
pendicular. The Sabathu Nummulitics are caught up in a fold of the Bluhii rocks which 
show on either side of them on the Haripur road. The last outcrop of the Blaini limestone 
on this road is about 300 yards north of the Bungalow, and in an excavation on the crest 
of the ridge at this spot I found the conglomerate. 

From this section, and from another between the Blaini River and the Boj range, I 
conclude that in some cases the Infra-Krol rocks were totally denuded before the Nummu¬ 
litics were laid down. The coarse of the Blaini rocks to the Blaini River has been already 
described (1. c. p. 31). 

In the above pages I have simply described the line of outcrop, but I need hardly say 
that I have tested my work by examining the rocks above and below the Blaini group. 
A few general remarks may not be out of place. From the Blaini rocks at the Lakri 
Bazaar, Simla, there is an apparently unbroken succession of the Simla slates to Naldera 
(the ridge above Bassantpur), where the limestone series of the Shali mountain and the 
Satlej valley begin. The dip is steady, and there is not the slightest trace of an anticlinal. 
From Dhami the rocks under the Blaini are the Simla slates, and they extend down until 
one comes abruptly on the massive limestone of the Satlej valley. Prom the Blaini rocks 
on the Simla and Arid road, the Simla slates extend down to the limestone series at Arki. 
The dip, very moderate at first, soon becomes high, and near Arki vertical. 

Regarding the inner (su^ra-Blaini) area I note that the Krol rocks at Jatog arc suc¬ 
ceeded by the Infra-Krol schists in the downward section, and as the Blaiui rocks arc 
neared, the black Infra-Krol slates show prominently whatever direction is talten. Passing 
from Jatog to Simla the extension of the fault alluded to at page 204 brings up the Boilcau- 
gunj schists (Krol quartzite altered), but on the top of Prospect Hill (Simla), and on its 
west side, there is a dark carbonaceous limestone which, I think, must be one of the bottom 
beds of the Krol series. 

The Jako rocks are, I believe, Infra-Krol. I think this series is about 3,000 feet 
thick, and that at the Krol and at Jako it either thinned out, or suffered denudation 
l^efore the Krol series were deposited. Some sections on the fianks of the Chor suggest 
this view, but to confine myself to the area under description, I would point to the mountaint 
between T4ra Devi and the hills above Kyari Ghat The foundations of a ruined fort 
called Man Gh&t exist on the top of it. There are dark carbonaceous slates near the summit, 
and from the top down to the Blaini beds in the Ussan River the rocks belong, I think, 
to the Infra-Krol series. There cannot be less than 3,000 feet of them. 

The stratification of this mountain belongs to the normal Simla type, i. e., the dip 
is comparatively flat at the top, whilst the dip into the mountain increases on the flanks. 
In the river beds the normal condition is for the strata to exhibit indications of violent 
crushing; the bods being usually vortical and contorted. I have rarely struck the Blaini 
limestone in the bed of a river without finding it repeated several times by contortion. I 
am aware that other reasons might be given to account for this normal feature in the 
Simla area, but I think it may best be explained by the supposition that the present outline 
of the hills was to a considerable extent carved out before the last series of disturbances 
took place (as has, indeed, been independently shown, 1. c. p. 174). This view would, it seems 
to me, explain the converging dip seen at the Chor, Krol, and elsewhere, as well as the 
extreme crushing in the low valleys. 

* Between Braabig Kian of the nwp. 

On the Btlu nsp a dotted Une is drawn down this ridge from the cart rood peat Shongat to the Ueeau Biver. 
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The notion might be best explained by a diagram, but it is quite intelligible in words; 
if a horizontal pressure be set up beneath a deeply eroded surface, any yielding that occurs 
would be determiued along the lines of erosion, as positions of least resistance, comparative 
rigidity being maintained elsewhere by the weight of the mountain masses. Wo should 
thus have extreme contortion in the valleys, extending in diminishing degrees up the flanks 
of the mountain to the summit, where there would be a minimum of effect. This view 
would apply to the “transverse” as well as to the “longitudinal” valleys, for in a yielding mass 
any pressure becomes quaquaversaL The view is, no doubt, opposed to what is often stated 
in geological text-books, even of recent date, as a sort of axiom—that the contortions 
observed in strata must have been produced far beneath the surface; but it has been long 
since sliown, in this very neighbourhood, that the extreme disturbance exhibited in the 
enormously thick Siwalik rocks must have been produced at the immediate surface.* 

I think, then, that the converging dips seen so often in the Simla area, accompanied by 
a rapid increase in the angle of the dip as the valleys are neared, indicate that when the 
last great disturbance, which has left its marks so deeply on the Simla Hills, took place, 
the hill area had been approximately carved out into its present outline. 

II.— J UBAL — Taeochb—Chef All. 

The best starting-point for our next excursion will, I think, be the top of Kupor peak, 
in which the Giri takes its rise. A path from Jnbal to Chepdl passes some hundred feet 
below the top of the Kuper, the path rising to an elevation of 10,660 feet above the sea. 
The rocks exposed along the highest part of the road are the schists above the “ central 
gneiss.” Along the ascent from Jubal, the dip is about north-east; near the top it is 
norlh-1 l°-east. On the south side where a spur branches off in the direction of Chepal, 
there is a sudden change in the dip to s()uth-east-ll“-east,t and this change brings up the 
central gneiss at an elevation of 9,620 feet. 

I hope to show hereinafter that this is the so-called “central gneiss,” but for the 
present 1 only announce the fact. 

As the slope of the hill side coincides with the dip, the path down to Bamlo (Bomta) 
runs over the gneiss all the way with the exception of two or three comparatively brief 
intermissions where the infra-gneiss fliica-schists crop up. Bomta is at an elevation iS‘ 
8.000 feet, and the gneiss shows as far as that village. My political duties required me to 
visit Tarochc (Tirhosh), and the path from Bonita led me in a north-easterly direction down 
to the bed of the stream. On leaving Bomta, the dip rapidly veered round from south- 
ll°-east to north-east, but the change is masked by grass and trees. In the bed of the 
stream I came upon thin-bedded calcareous schists utterly unlike the crystalline rocks I had 
lift behind at Bomta. In the light of facts to be subsequently detailed, I do not think I 
shall be wrong in calling these calcareous schists Krol rocks. 

• 

The path up to Taroche (Tirhosh) soon led me above these rocks (below them strati- 
graphically expressed), and 1 passed through mica-schist (answering well to the Infru-Krol 
series) all the way to Tirhosh. After occasional local wavering to the north-north-west 
the strata settled down to a low north-ll‘’-ea8t dip. The stream below Tirhosh was full of 
the “central gneiss” boulders, showing the presence of that rook on the southern flank of tlio 
Kanchu peak. 

From Tirhosh (elevation 6,960 feet) the road to Chepal makes an exceedingly steep 
descent (some 3,000 feet, I should say) to the stream flowing down from the Kanchu peak. 


• Mcdlicott, 1868: Quar. Jl. G, 8., London, Vol. XXIV, p. 47. 

t I have not, in auj of the boarings I give, mode ullowauco for liio vjj-iatlon of tho conipasi). 
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Dip a little to east of north>nortli-east. The rocks were at first earth-coloured mica'schists of 
the ordinary Infra-Krol type, and latterly they passed into a dark bluish carbonaceous slaty 
schist with a very dark streak. The road now mounted obliquely the eastern side of the 
spur, running down from the Kanchu peak towards Chep41: and a good way up it, I came 
on a conglomerate strangely like the typical Blaini rock. Further on near Sartara (not 
marked on map) I came on limestone reminding me of the Blaini rook. Having crossed 
the spur, 1 descended along its western side towards the Simla and Mussurie road, which 
the path I followed struck between Chepdl and Kadi. About two-thirds of the way down 
to the stream, I came on numerous large boulders of undoubted Blaini conglomerate. I 
climbed the hill in search of the outcrop, and though I could not find the conglomerate in 
situ, I came upon a limestone answering to the Blaini. It is pink and of a pale bluish- 
grey. Like the typical Blaini* it is a magnesian limestone, the pink variety containing 
84'6 and the grey 28'3 per cent, of carbonate of magnesia. 

The next day I searched up the bed of the river for a good exposure of the Blaini 
rocks, and was fortunate in finding one on the east bank of the stream just opposite where 
the descent from Chepal terminates, and the Simla and Mussurie road strikes the west 
bank of the river. I found the conglomerate resting on slates (Simla slates) with a pale 
grey streak. Resting directly on the conglomerate was a blue thin-bedded limestone from 
20 to 30 feet thick; whilst on the latter rested the black Infra-Krol slates with a black 
streak. The conglomerate here is remarkable for the partial metamorphism it has under¬ 
gone. The matrix, more of a schist than a slate, is internally of a light grey colour, but it 
weathers to a dark bluish-grey. The boulders of what would in the Simla section be the 
slaty grit are here a quartzite, of various sizes and shapes, ranging in colour from white 
to pink and to a dark grey. The conglomerate is flowered over with white quartz-veins, 
which occasionally penetrate the contained boulders as well as the matrix. I have noticed 
instances of this in the Simla section. 

From a careful study of the outcrop exposed in the bank of the river, I think it is 
beyond all I'easonable doubt that the rocks there seen are the Blaini rocks. The limestone 
and conglomerate seen on the previous day on the eastern side of the spur being in the lino 
of strike with the rocks exposed in the river and on the western side of spur, must also 
be the Blaini rocks. The limestone crops out on the west bank of the river, and may be 
traced up to the Simla and Mussurie road. Beyond this I had not time to trace it. I dare 
say it runs a short way up the valley of the river which (wtrfe map) flows down from the 
Chor past the southern base of the Chepal spur into the Shallu Rivei-. 

Before taking leave of this section, let us visit Chugna (Khagna) at the head of one of 
the brunches of this river on the south-west side of the Chepal spur. It is at an elevation of 
6,900 feet, and is not less than 3,000 feet in vertical height above the outcrop of the Blaini 
rocks in the Shallu River just described. Serai (Seranf), which is nearly south of Khagna, 
is 7,250 feet above the sea. The dip is flat between the two places, but at Khagna a 
low north dip sets in. On the Serai road, about 2 miles from Khagna, there is a band of 
dark-blue limestone of no groat thickness which may be traced a long way towards Serai, 


• I aualysed tvo specimens selected at random from two tn>lcal exposures in tho Blaini Elver with the] follow 


inif results:— 

Ko. 1. 


No. 2. 



Sfiica 

... s-6 

Silios 


... 8-.3 

Iron 

... 6-9 

Iron 


... 6-1 

Carbonate of lime 

... 49-8 

Carbonate of lime 


... 4«-7 

Bo. of magnesia ... 

... 36-4 

Bo. of magnesia ... 


... 36-8 


100-8 1 



9»-a 

t Seran (silent n) la a demon who 

resides eoinewhere In the Chor. Our Midiomodan Muusbie always write 

it gerai, and anppoii that tiie word meana a resting-place for travellers. 
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and which mnat, I think, be a Krol rock. Below it (I examined the descending series 
for about 1,600 feet in vertical height) are carbonaceous shaly schists and slaty schists which 
become somewhat chloritio. Above the limestone are silicious and garnetiferons mica-schists, 
which possibly belong to the “ central gneiss" or crystalline series of rocks, and if so, we have 
here an instance of the extreme unconformity 1 believe to exist between these two great 
divisions of our rock-series. 

I return now, after this digression, to the Blaini rock left in the Shallu River 3,000 feet 
below. The Blaini beds there dip north-west at a considerable angle and am repeated two 
or three times by contortion. On the ascent up to Chepdl, the dip drops to 15° north- 
ll°-we8t and north-north-west. At Chepal the dip is north. The rocks on the Cliep&l, 
Patcrnalla (Patan&ln) and Daha (Dhar) ridges, along which the Mnssurie and Simla road 
winds, have been conjecturally identified (Z. c. p. 41) as the Infra-Krol and Boiloaugunj 
(Krol quartzite) series. If this view is correct, and I feel sure it is, the Blaini rocks must 
pass under these schists and ought to crop out between Dhdr and the Giri. Accordingly 
where the road crosses the Chota Nadi (the stream which flows down from Pataniila past 
Ghodna to the Giri), I observed numbers of boulders of the Blaini conglomerates in the bed 
of the stream. 

I availed myself of the first opportunity I could get to search the bed of the Chota 
Nfldi for the Blaini rocks, and 1 found that the conglomerate cuts across its bed about 2 
miles above the bridge on the Dhdr and Simla road. The conglomerate exactly resembles 
the conglomerate belovf Chepal. There are the large pebbles or boulders of the dark 
quartzite answering to the slate-grit of the Simla sections; and there are the white quartz 
eggs which in this section at times, as in the Ussan River, form a prominent feature of the 
rock. Not far from the conglomerate I found a thin bed of limestone. From this point 
Ihc conglomerate crops out freely, rising gradually from the river, and rounding the spur 
facing Tikera* (Sanj), whence its coarse is up the left or east side of the valley of the Giri, 
1 met several outcrops of limestone along this section. I left the conglomerate in cliffs high 
up on the east side of the valley, and as it was clear from the run of the strata that it must 
soon strike down to the Giri, 1 continued my search for it along the bank of that river. 1 
found that it cuts across the Giri about miles on the Sanj, or south, side of Bagain. The 
slates are here perpendicular, and those on both sides of the conglomerate have a blacky 
streak which appear to indicate that the Blaini rocks have been jammed into the Infra- 
Kiul slates. The boulders in the conglomerate are well rounded, and in places are so 
loosened by the action of water that it required a careful inspection of the rock to satisfy 
mu that I was not looking at river boulders entangled in cracks in the slates; bnt after a 
deliberate examination of the rocks, 1 felt satisfied that I had got hold of my old friend. 
Above the conglomerate the rocks are dark slates, till about one-third of a mile beyond 
Bagain,t where mica-schists begin. After this there are mica-schists and silicious schists all 
the way to Kot (Kot KhaiJ). They are an exact counterpart of similar rocks at Simla, 
and clearly belong to the Infra-Krol and Boileaugunj (Krol) series. The average dip is 
east-north-east, sometimes 34°, at other times low. Below the conglomerate the rocks are 
Simla slates all the way along the road to Tikera (Sanj). 

III.— Mahastt, Mattiavta, and Shali Hills. 

Our starting-point for this excursion shall be Thiog. The old Mattiana road rises to 
the fort of Thiog (a fort on a peak to the north of the Dfik Bungalow), keeps along the 

* There may be a village of this name, bnt Said is the name by which this halting plooa is known to Natives and 
Guropoane. 

t Bagttin is on the rood somewhere between Shilo and Choal of the map. 

t Kot Khal is the principal town of the tract of country marked Kot Khai in largo letters in the map. 1 (is uu 
the upper Giri. 
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crest of tbe ridge, and then passes to the east of a mountain-top that rises beyond. The 
Hindustan and Tibet road runs at a lower level on the western side of this ridge; a spur, 
called Kalcri-ki-Db&r, rims nearly due east towards tbe Giri. On the crest of this spur 
the Blaini conglomerate crops out (dip 24“ north-east-ll"-north). It is tbe counterpart of 
the outcrop below Ohepal. Where first struck, it would require an eye trained to the 
Blaini rocks to identify it, for it is much overgrown with lichen and flowered over with 
quartz-veins. Further along the ridge it is more easily recognised, and the white quartz 
eggs are abundant. Though tbe matrix is hard, I was able in some cases to extricate the 
rounded boulders of quartzite almost entire. The matrix is of a whitish-grey colour and 
of schistose texture, and, in some blocks, tbe pebbles and boulders are so abundant that it 
was difficult to get good specimens of the matrix. Here, too, some of the quartzite pebbles 
are traversed by fine quartz-veins that do not extend into the matrix. One laige block of 
rock I found with one face smoothed down and polished so as to show beautiful sections of 
the white quartz eggs which were abundant in tbe slab. This is undoubtedly the Blaini 
conglomerate, and it is in situ. The outcrop coincided with the crest of the ridge for a 
little distance, and then edged away from it down the flank of the spur. The strike of the 
bed would, if followed down the precipitous descent to tbe Giri, lead to the outcrop on the 
bank of that river already described. 

In the opposite direction the line of strike would lead to the Hindustan and Tibet road 
somewhere near the 20tb mile from Simla, but the line passes through a forest and I have 
not noticed any outcrop. Below the conglomerate {viz., in the direction of Thiog) for some 
little distance, the rocks are slates (Simla slates) with a light grey streak. Hip cast-north¬ 
east. Above the conglomerate are the Infra-Krol slates. Some of the latter arc quite black. 
Following the road towards Mattiana, the Infra-Krol schists dip at first north-east 39°, but 
they subside into a low uorth-east-ll°-north dip. These schists lead up to and dip under a 
strong band of quartzite wliich begins to show where the road rises to the crest of tlie ridge. 
This can be none other than the Krol quartzite. 

Some distance further on, the Hindustan and Tibet road passes over to the western side 
of tbe ridge, whilst the old road, still used by pedestrians, keeps to tbe eastern side. We 
will follow the old road. The rocks exposed arc quartzites and silicious, slaty, and micaireous 
, schists, until about 2| miles from Mattiana, when a bed of bluish-gi-ey limestone, about 
3 feet thick, crops out. Dip east-north-cast. As Mattiana is neared, the schists bccomo 
feebly calcareous. A little beyond Mattiana, they pass into calcareous chloritic schists, and 
in the line of cliifs facing, and some two or three miles beyond, the D4k Bungalow, these 
schists become full of iron pyrites, generally in the form of minute cubes. These calcareous 
chlorite-schists contain from 6 to 14 per cent.* of carbonate of lime. The variety full of 
iron pyrites is a very curious rock. Prom the partial segregation of the calcite and the 
chlorite it often assumes a highly foliated structure. There are also numerous veins of white 
calcite in it. It weathers a deep brown. It has dawned upon me latterly that these rocks, 
and there is a considerable thickness of them, must be the Krol limestone highly altered. 

But to return to the Blaini rocks. There is a thin bed of limestone on the top of the 
clifis above Buni. The point is called Tikka. Elevation 9,280 feet, dip north-east-ll°-north. 
T’lie temple (Niig Devi) there is marked Kolu temple on the map. This rock is a 
magnesian limestone, and rests on a bod greatly ‘resembling the matrix of the typical 
Blaini conglomerate. Under it is a quartzite band which forms a line of clifis. Below 
Tikka there is a villf^e on tbe map named Barana. A little distance to the east of this 
village, I came updb an exten&ive outcrop of conglomerate of the typical Blaini River type- 
Associated with it was a strong quartzite and a dolomite containing 33'8 per cent, of 

* 1 vas eaxetvA to select fiitir Bpeeimenrfor aoitlrsia lhat would not show w unduly high pcrcentago. 
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carbonate of magnesia. Dip east. These rocks seem in the line of strike of the conglo¬ 
merate at Tliiog, and I think they must be the Blaini rocks. I may here mention that 
north-west of Thiog and 1,600 feet in vertical height below the Dak Bungalow, I found a 
block of the Blaini conglomerate of Thiog type (whether in ntu or not I cannot say) in the 
bank of the stream close to a thin-bedded limestone dipping nortb-noi-th-cast, In the bed 
and bank of the stream little below this is an intrusion of trap of the Matidi type. 

In the opposite direction from Thiog, viz., near Sanj (Tikera of the map) there is also 
evidence of the Blaini group. Sanj is as nearly as possible 3,000 feet below the Thiog 
I)ft,k Bungalow. On the crest of the hill overhanging, and a few hundred feet in vertical 
height above Sanj, is limestone. Below the latter are the Simla slates. On the road from 
Sanj to Biigu, as long as the road clings to the flank of the spur running down from Thiog 
to the Giri, I saw numerous blocks of the Blaini conglomerate on the hill side, indicating its 
presence somewhere above. Further on, on the next spur, there are numerous outcrops of 
limestone resembling the Blaini. On the ascent up to Fagu, the dip is ai)out north-east. 
These outcrops correspond with the horizon of the outcrop of the conglomeiate on the opposite 
or east side of Giri valley. 

Now a word or two about the Sh41i. This great limestone series extends from the 
Shall to the Fdgu and Thiog ridge. On one occasion I followed the line of the Nowlc Gad* 
River from the two Daoti villages up to Thiog, and I found massive limestone cliffs of the 
Krol type on both sides of the valley, extending, as far as I could judge, right up to the 
Fagu-Tliiog ridge. Along my actual route limestone beds cropped out continually all the 
way up to Thiog. Following the Hindustan and Tibet road from Fdgn, these limestones 
crop out over the road about IJ- miles, from the Fagu Bungalow, and the outcrop is from this 
point pretty continuous for about 2 miles. In one place the limestone forms a cliflf on the 
crest of the ridge. It is greatly crumpled, and seems to have been subject to enormous 
lateral pressure. Thin-bedded slaty limestones appear again in the rofid side-cutting a quarter 
of a mile beyond the Thiog Dak Bungalow, and show well where the old Mattiana road 
branches off". They crop out frequently on the road up to the fort, and that structure is 
built on them. From this point they cut down in the dii’cction of the Shali and are seen on 
the sides of the Hindustan and Tibet road a little bejmnd the 19th milestone. These rocks 
may be seen forming clifis below on spurs extending towards the Bhali. On the eastern side* 
of the Thiog Fort, they crop out for some distance (about a mile) along the ridge running 
dowr» to the Giri and form cliflTs under Janti Devi, a temple which crowns a point on this 
spur. I did not encounter them after this on my way down to the Giri. 

Proceeding from the Shali in a direct line to Simla, the limestone extends across the 
Nouti, and crops up for a considerable distance on the spur, up which the road to Mashobraf 
winds, and then they suddenly give place to the Simla slates. I explored the ravine running 
doM’n from Mahasn, between the two Daoti villages to the Nouti until stopped by impassable 
cliffs. The average dip is 20° to 23° south nearly all the way down. When the Nouti is 
neared there are indications of intense crushing, and then the rocks turn sharp down to a 
northerly dip, and from this point to the Nouti they continue to dip at a high angle. In 
the descending sections at first are the Simla slates; then comeSv 80 or 100 feet of pale 
blue or greenish limestone; under this are dark schistose elates with strings of quartz in them 
(a very common feature in the Infra-Krol schists), and then the black “crush rock.” Thin- 
bedded blue limestones follow; the dip then gets flat; thei-e is evidence of great crushing, 
and then the black carbonaceous rock re-appears with white calcite irregular veins in it. This 


• Probably a miRprint for Koatl, the name by which 1 found the river known on the spot. Gad seems to be the 
corruption of Gar, the vernacular word for river. 

t Mashobrs is the bazaar on the neck of the spur that runs north-west from the hfab^su spur to the BaiJtg. 
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rock 18 hero a dense slaty rock almost as black as coal. The section above, described strongly 
su^csta the idea of a fault. ' 

This leads to the important question, are the Shall rocks Infra-Blaini or Krol P It 
might seem at first sight to follow from many of the facts I have recorded that these rocks 
are Infra-Blaini. If the Shall were Infra-Blaini then our sections would run thus— 


SlKU 


f Prospect Hill 

I BoileaugonJ 
< 

I Jako 

(.North Jako Boad 
Mah&sn ... 
Fsgu to Tbiog 


Thiog to Mattlana 



Krol. 


... Infra^KroI. 

... Blainl. 

... Simla slates. 

... Shall beds. 

r Simla slates. 
J Blaini aeries. 
‘"I Infra-Krol. 
(Krol. 


In such a section the anticlinal would be required in the Sbfili beds and would be 
drawn from Sh&li to a point between Mgu and Thiog. There are serious objections, 
however, to the adoption of this interpretation which I am not able to get over. In the 
first place, the axis of the anticlinal must be drawn, if drawn at all, from the Simla 
end of the Mahasu ridge to the top of the Shall: 2ndly, whilst we have a great thickness 
of Simla slates at the Simla end of the section, there does not appear to be a corres¬ 
ponding thickness at the other or Mattiana end; and Srdly, we should after all have to 
summon a fault to our aid to get rid of the damaging fact of the presence of the Blaini 
rocks at Sanj and to the north-west of Thiog. 


The alternative interpretation—the adoption of the Shfili rocks as Krol— necessitates, 
however, the belief in the existence of a fault between the Shall and Mattiana (somewhere near 
Buni); in another between Naldera (the ridge above Basantpnr) and Simla; and in a series 
of faults, or a sort of circular fault, in continuation of the Kfildera fault, running round to 
Arki, and probably on to Kakkuhatti! It is rather appalling to have to adopt such a theory, 
^but I do not see my way out of it. 

IV.— Nabkawda—^Kotoabh—Bamfitb. 


In my last we travelled as far as Mattiana andofor a few miles beyond. From the point 
we then reached to Narkanda and on to Kotgarh, the schisl^, micaceous and silicious, are 
somewhat undeterminate in character, but looked to me more like the younger series than 
the old. A few hundred feet—500 or 600 it may be—below Kotgarh, there is a thin band 
of blue limestone which extends for some distance. Under it and down to the stream that 
divides Kotgarh from Kumharsen, the rocks appeared to be the carbonaceous, micaceous 
schists of the Infra-Krol series. The dip at Kotgarh is low and northerly, but wavers 
about from north-north-east to north-west and even more westerly. On the road down to 
Kapu (Kepu) (on the Satlej, due north of Kotgarh), some of the cultivated fields near 
Shawat have that peculiar black soil so often seen in the Simla section in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the black “ crush rock." I observed this fqpture in other places in this direction. 
As the Satiqi is neared we come first on mica schists and then on the “ central gneiss." 
At Kapu (elevation 8,125 feet), the dip of the gneiss is 40'’-north-ll°-weBt. 

Following the other roadjrom Kotgarh to the Satlej, vix., that to Nirth, we have first 
slates t then Bftrbonaceons elates; then the gneiss alternating with slates. From Nirth to 
the N<^i, which flows into the Satlej a few miles south of Eampur, we have slates alternat¬ 
ing with Hie gneiss; smnetimes one showing, sometimes the other. Begarding the slates 
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I noted in my journal, when as yet I had formed no theory,—“ Tlioy are often carbonaceous, 
and closely resemble the slaty schists above the Ulaini rocks.” 

Fr(»m the Notrli to Rainpur and beyond, tliore is an extensive intrusion of trap which 
has tossed the rocks about a ^ood deal. Prom Rampur to Nirth the dip, at first westerly, 
chati^en to cast, then to south, and then biick a^tun to west. 

Pollowint? the upper road from the Nopli to Narkanda, on vising from the Sutlej, we 
come on white quartzite, then dark cnriionaceous slates and schists, and in tliese, a little 
under Kunisu. there is a thin bed of blue limestone. It is not ciystaliine. A little above 
Kuinsu the “central "iieiss” bef^ins. Agsiii on this road, just below the Snn;;-ii Ihini'iilow 
(on the ridjjfe near Shinial of the map), on the northern side of the ridire, a bine suli-crystal- 
line limestone appears. The outcrop bcintf in cultivated fields, tlie immediate “iillurc ” 
could not be made out. Elevation of Suiifjri, 8,f)75 feet. 

The facts to be stilted further on have an iinjmrtant bcarinef on the question of tiio 
initmv of the contact of the Krol vrith the older crystalline series, but! think if will h(> more 
convenient to discuss that question now. The view I have formed is that the Knil, Inlra- 
Krol, and Ifiaini scries wei-e laid down on a denuded surfiwe of the crystalline rocks, and that 
the line of contact has been masked— 

(o). Hy the subsequent mcfamorpliism of the younger rocks, at the ])oiut of con¬ 
tact. in the wet way ; 

(/>)• Ry the subsequent com])ression of the two series against each otliei-. 

That the younger rocks often ajqwar to he eonfoniiable to and to dip under the older 
rocks I fully admit, but is it that this conformity can be real? Are we to believc 

^n an invei'sion extending along a great jiart of the line ot the Himalayas? Or arc we to 
believe that the “ central gneiss,” and at least 6,000 feet of itnca schists on the top of it, 
are leally younger rocks than the Simla slates? If they arc, by what nu'ans has the ineta- 
inorjdiism of the j’ounger rocks been accomplished ? Heat, the product of pressure from 
above, and heat, the result of jdutonic action from below, seem to be pul out of comd, 
the fact that the lowest rocks which ought to have been the most changed are the least 
altered.* M(‘tamorphism in the wet way seems to me wiually ont of the question. Can we 
suppose that during the vast ages required for the gradual iiietaniorphism, by the slow wet 
process, of the great thickness of strata we have to deal with, the Simla slates would have 
remained as unchanged as we see them at this day P 

Hut may not the observed facts be rationally explained in the way I have suggested ? 
A glance at the map will show—and 1 hope to explain this iu detail further on—that tlie 
dip of the older strata is often low, and at times perfectly flat. It docs not seem to require 
a great demand on our imagination therefore to suppose that the younger nicks were laid 
down upon and against the flat strata of the older rocks; and if the plane of junction of 
the two series were often more or less steep, would not the subsequent compression of the 
two together lead to the idea of conformity, especially if the younger rocks at tlieir point of 
junction with the older had been considerably metamorphosed P That the Krol and Infra-Jvi'ol 
rocks hav(', as a matter of fact, undergone extensive metaraorphism has been pointed out 
by others (?. c., p, 34); and that this metamorphism has been prinluced in the wet way is 
indicated by the fact that it is extensive iu the porous top schists and steps short at the 
impervious clay slates. 


• HeuI, iho liH'ol product of tanxcutlol presHarc. secnnti to have bi'Cii Hff ont of court. H B. M, 
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V,— Shaukan akd Hatu Ridobs. 

In Section II we got as far as Kotkhai. I will make this our new point of departure. 
The road from Kotkhai (elevation 6,790 feet) passes over the Shankan ridge* at an elevation of 
9,500 feet, and then drops down to Deora (elevation 6,600 feet), the capital of the Jubal state. 
The dip at first north<east changed to oast>north-eaat, and then back again to north-east. The 
angle of dip, generally low, became flat at Deora. About a mile on the Kotkhai side of the 
Shankan ridge, a thin bed of “central" gneiss appears. Between it and Kotkliai, mica- 
schists, and occasionally silicious schists, prevail. I found it impossible to say where the 
Krol (Boileaugunj) schists and the Infra-Krol rocks ended and the crystalline series began. 
As far as outward visible signs went, there seemed no break in the conformity of the two 
series. On the crest of the ridge, I found a very thin bed of slate with a dark streak which 
seemed carbonaceous. 1 have observed this feature in other places well within the area of 
the crystalline rocks. These outcrops always seemed very thin, lenticular and local. Dow’n 
to near Deora, the rocks are fine-grained mica-schists. One bed above the gneiss seems to 
retain its character all over the crystalline area. It is a fiBe-grained mica-schist that Splits 
readily into large slabs, and is much used for roofing purposes. One slab I measured—and 
I give it as a fair sample—was one inch thick by 6 feet 8 inches long and 4 feet 2 inches 
wide. Viewed edge-ways, quartz seems to predominate, whilst the flat splitting fmjc presents 
an unbroken surface of mica. On the descent there is a strong dyke of trap, the exact conn- 
terpart of the trap near Bancllah on the flank of the Chor. As Deora is neared we come on 
the central gneiss, which is here a bed about 50 or 60 feet thick. It runs right round the 
head of the Deora valley, as indicated on my map. 

The principal characteristic of the “ central” gneiss is that it is always more or less 
porphyritic. In its lowest form the crystals are small and lenticular. As the metamur- 
phism advances, they become large and eye-shaped: in the next stage, they take the form 
of blunted cubes. The next advance is to assume a perfectly rectangular form. These 
crystals are usually about inches long, but sometimes (as in the Clior), they attain a length 
of nearly 3 inches. As the metamorphism advances, the axes of the crystals begin to point 
at an angle to the plane of foliation, and the angle gradually increases up to a right angle. 
Finally, they point in all directions, and all trace, or nearly all trace, of foliation is lost. 
When the rock arrives at this stage, all signs of bedding disappear, and the gneiss weathers 
out into large rounded masses after the fashion of true granite, and becomes very dense and 
hard to break. The porphyritic felspar crystals appear to be orthoclase ; twin crj'stals are 
not uncommon. An intensely black mica is another characteristic of this rock. It is a 
variety, I think, of Biotite. It takes no notice of concentrated sulphuric acid (cold), but 
continued boiling in this acid extracts all the iron of which the colouring matter consists. 
The rock also contains a silvery mica which is usually quite subordinate to the other. 

We will now leave Deora for the present and return to Kotkhai. Our route thence will 
be up to Deori, the capital of the little state of Kanati. From Kotkhai to Doori the dip is 
east-ll^-north, then north-east, then east-1 l°-north again, in mica-schists and silicious 
schists. On one occasion I went by a direct mountain path from Deori to Deora. I struck 
the “ central” gneiss above, and to the east of Deori, and again just above Deora. The bed 
passes under the mountains from the one point to the other. The outcrop in the Kamiti 
(Deori) valley takes the form of cliffs, and can be followed by the eye right round the head 
of the valley. My last trip in this direction was up to the head of the valley, and along 
the ridge which crowns'the vallej, to Bagi and on to Narkanda. I struck the gneiss just 
above (Tharan, I presume, of the map), at an elevation of 8,300 feet, where it is si-en 

oxtrending for miles on either side in the form of cliflTs. The outcrop is hero about 1(K) feet 

* SluUuiiidliar uf tbc map. The nwd £rom Kot tu Deora is marked on the map. 
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tliiok. There is a second outcrop above it at an elevation of 8,800 feet, which extends (in thick- 
ness) up to 8,940 feet. I cannot say whether the bed extends from the outcrop at 8,300 feet 
up to 8,940 feet, as the intermediate space is well clothed with grass and the numerous blocks 
of gneiss on it may or may not be in situ s but I think the more probable explanation is that 
the bed has here thickened out to about 640 feet. 

The gneiss was seen striking in the direction of the Bagi road, but my path lay along 
the north side of the ridge at the head of the Kanati valley, at a high elevation, and I had 
to walk for some miles therefore before the gneiss cut across my path. I came on it again at 
an elevation of 9,300 feet (this is the elevation of the path—the crest of the ridge is higher), 
and from this point it formed, for a long distance, the crest and side of the ridge. The gneiss 
is here at times very granitic. My path left the gneiss at an elevation of 9,376 feet. I note 
here that the Hattn gneiss is simply an cxt(>nsion of this bed in the line of dip, which is very 
low. Owing to a bend in the line of strike caused by a change in the dip from east-1 l‘’.north 
to east-south-east, and finally to south-ea8t-ll°-east, the gneiss ceases to crop out along the 
ridge from this point; and the underlying mica-scliists take its place along the crest of the 
ridge and foi-m the picturesque rugged peak facing you at B&gi. Where the path I fol¬ 
lowed struck into the road running north from Bagi, the dip is 8“ 80 uth-cast-ll"-east. An¬ 
other bend in the direction of the strike brings down the gneiss again a mile or two further 
on. The elevation of the road at the outcrop is 9,300 feet. The mica-schists, just before the 
gneiss a])pears, owing to local crushing, dip north-east, east-north-east, and even north-west. 
The outcrop of the gneiss continues for 1-J or 2 miles, when the mica-schists re-appear, dip^nng 
cast to east-south-east: 4 or 6 mUes further on, the gneiss shows again on the road side, 
and CHUitinues for some distance, half a mile it may be. 

These two outcrops demand a few words in detail. In the first of the two, on the Bagi 
road, the gneiss has passed into an almost perfect granite of 'a finer grain, and even more 
advanced type than that of the Chor. It is only here and there, especially towards the 
northern side of the outcrop, that signs of foliation can be detected. When I first visited 
this peak, called by the natives Kot (it rises to a considerable elevation above the road, and 
is a very prominent object viewed from Hattu and other places round), I had not seen the out- 
croj) descrilted above. Kot looked very much like true granite, and I was at first tempted to 
suppose that its core had been protruded, in a more or less plastic state, through the mica-* 
schists. These rocks were seen dipping easterly on both sides of the granite and fringing the 
granitic core below the road. At the top the granite seemed to overlap the schists. H.aving 
now visited this mountain throe times, and carefully studied it each time, I am perfectly 
satisfied that it is simply an outcrop of the central gneiss in an advanced stage of metamor- 
pbism. Signs of foliation are, here and there, visible, it sends out no intrusive veins* into the 
neighbouring schists, and the latter are not altered at the point of contact with it. It is 
simply a bed of some 600 or 600 feet thick, the dip of which, for some distance, coincides 
with the slope of the hill, and the strike of which, for some distance, coincides with tne 
direction of the ridge. The outcrop, 4 or 6 miles further on, is unmitigated gneiss. I 
have dwelt at some length on this outcrop, because 1 thiuk its right interpretation will help 
us to explain the Chor. 

The ridge running from Hattu past Bagi to Kot must, I think, form the south-east 
slope of an anticlinal which has carried the central gneiss down to the Satlej. Proceeding 
from Kot to Hattu, the dip is 8outh-oaBt-ll°-ea8t, then south-south-east (probably quite 
local), and on the flank of Hattu east-ll°-8outh. On the very crest of the ridge rising up 
from Bagi to Hattu, there are rocks dipping north-east-ll®-north to north. From Hattu 
down to Kotgarh the dip is unsteady, but seems to have a general north-easterly direction. 


• 1 only vbaerved one or two very thin veins »>i the gneiss. 
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At Kcifgsirh the general dip is low northerly, whilst at Kapu, the gneiss dips north-ll‘’-west. 
These facts seem to indicate an anticlinal ^nd from the crest of the Hattu-Kot ridge down 
to the Satlej. If this is not the case, there must be a fault, for that the gneiss seen along 
the left bank of the Satlej, between Kapu and the Nogli River, is a continuation of the 
gneiss seen on the crest of the llattu-Kot ridge, I see no reason to doubt. 

VI.— SxjNGEi — Rampvb — Sabhan — Sangla. 

To get over the ground I must now be very brief and bald. From the outcrop of the 
gneiss 4 or 5 miles beyond Kot, there is nothing to record as far as Sungri. The rocks 
are micaceous and silicious schists. Elevation of Sungri 8,676 feet. Dip south-east. The 
Hindustan and Tibet road between this and Sarhan having fallen into decay, the road from 
Sungri plunges down into a very de(‘p ravine, at the bottom of which the gneiss shows itself 
again. True dip alamt south-east. Beyond Dalog* the gneiss is again reached, and it con- 
tinues for a long way. It gives place to mica-schists, but at Bali (Baii of the map), elevation 
8,(KX) feet, the gneiss again crops out. Dip, eliminating local variations, south-east, all the 
way. The “ central ” gneiss continues to show down the descent to the Satlej as far as Kamsu. 
Dip, where road strikes Satlej, south-11“-west. From this point there is trap of tlie Miiiidi 
type for about Jj )niles (the trap shows best in the bed of the river which I crossed and 
recroBsed frequently on mamsahs). Schists msombling the Inira-Krol series show after 
this, and then the trap again. The strong quartz beds are burst asunder and twisted about 
by the trap in a wonderful manner. Fmm Rampur (ekivation 3,000 feet), the road rises to 
Gaora (8 miles, elevation 6,620 feet). Dip usually flat. Quartz-nwk predominates h>r a 
long way ; there are also micaceous and hornblendic schists. Near Gaora we have chloiitic 
and talcose schists, and then gneiss, the foliie of which are much crumpled. It only shows 
its small porphj-ritlc crj'stals at right angles to the foliation. 

To Sarhan, 11 miles, elevation of road 6,775 feet, the dip is rather low and north-1 ]'’-eiist 
most of the way, but veering round to north-north-west at Sarhan; rocks, rnica-schisfs and 
gneiss, hornblendic, chloritic and talcose schists. Near Sarhan crumpled gneiss. The rocks 
are more than once repeated owing to the windings of the road in and out of the side 
valleys. This is a common feature in the sections exposed along the Satlej valley. 

Sarhan to Taranda.f 14 miles; eh'vation of Taianda, 7,200 feet. Dipat first north-ll^*- 
west, afterwards nortli-north-west, with an occasional waver to north-west-11'’-north. Near 
Taranda there are indications of great disturbance, the dip changes to north-north-wesi, then 
to west-south-west, then to west, then suddenly to south, with a high dip that soon becomes 
vertical. Then we come on thrtxs or four strong bands of hornblende-schists. Four mih-s 
beyond Harlian the gneiss passes into a fine-grained whitish granite (only the gneiss altered) 
and then back into gneiss. From this point the “central” gneiss passes backwards and for¬ 
wards from a porphyritic gneiss into a porphyritic and highly granitoid rock. Small dykes 
of tlie alliite giuuite now become more and more frequent. Near I’nnnda there are bt'ds 
of hornblende-schist turned up perpendicularly with the gneiss, which liard bye dips 37“ 
to 8()uth-we8t. After this the dip was north-we8t-ll"-noi'th, iiorth-ll"-west, north-north-west, 
and finally settled down into north. 

From Wangtu, owing to the complication arising from the frequent eruption of the 
granite, the gfleiss ruiis into great masses of granitoid texture, and I could not make out 
the diroctiou of the dip tor many miles; where the bedding of the gneiss could be discovered, 
it dipped nortb-we8t-ll°-we8t, further on, the dip appeared to be north-east-1 l“-iiorth. 

* biilier Naortt ef the map or » village eloso to Naoro. 

t This is, i tbiak, about a mile to the east of Niuiaspar of the map, juat to east of Statiuu, 7,3(12 feet. 
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At Wangtu there is a bed of hornblende-schist which, I think, is an igneous rock in 
an advanced stage of metamorphism. It varies from 2 to 40 feet in thickness and 
traverses the granitoid gneiss, the bedding of which at Wangtn is obliterated. Sometimes 
two dykes run a parallel course, at varying distances from each other; at otlior times one 
dyke only is visible. It appears to be comiwsed of hornblende and a triclinio felspar, and 
it shows distinct traces of a foliated structure. The manner in which it expands, or con¬ 
tracts, bifurcates and twists, seems only explicable on the supposition of its intrusion, 

I was fortunate enough not to miss the minerals of the Satlej valley—^boryl and 
kyanite: the latter I found in the central gneiss, and the former in a dyke of albite 
granite. Wliat is noticeable about the beryl is that I found crystals piercing a patch of 
mica, a crystal imbedded in the felspar, and another in quartz, showing that it was the 
first ('.rystal to become solid in the melted mass. Another specimen which I utifortunatoly 
bi'oke was curved, which seems to indicate that the beryl crystals remained jdiistic fur 
some time. 

The trip up the right bank of the Satlej, which will take us to the scene of great granite 
iiilrusiou, 1 leave for the present, and turn up the Baspa valley. I followed the right 
bank of the Satlej as far as Chagann, crossing to the left bank below that village, and 
thence on to Kilba, elevation 6,525 feet. From Kilba to Barwa on the Baspa River (elevation 
0,6(K) feet), dip steady north-east until three-fourths of a mile from the mouth of the Baspa, 
whei-e there is change to 48“ east. The gneiss through which I had passed all the way 
from Wangtu is now lost, and tliin-bedded quartzite and mica-schists take its place. To 
Sangla (elevation 8,GoO feet), the dip, at first east-south-east, afterwards vai-ied to east-ll“. 
north and eiiat-ll“-south. The angle, at one time as high as 46“, dropped rather suddenly 
at Sangla to 20°. At Sangla, bl()cks of the *‘ccnb‘al” gneiss indicate the neighbourhood of 
that rock. One end of the bridge rests on a block of gneiss 47' x 41' x 16'. The fall of 
the bed of the Baspu is 250 feet per mile. 

VII. — Rupin Pass—Chansei, Ridoe— Pabab Valley. 

Prom Sangla I ascended to Nuru,* and encamped on the snow at an elevation of 
13,125 fi'iit above the sea. It was at the very end of November. Shortly after leaving 
Sangla, I came on the “central” gneiss. Dip east, and some crushing aud contortion near* 
Nuru. From Nuru to top of pass (elevation 15,480 feet, Gerard), dip low to east, then flat all 
the way down to Basuddai't (rdevation 11,600 feet). Snow all the way, but rocks well seen 
in cliffs—they iira mica-schists passing at times into gneissic beds. The latter, however, is 
not the central gneiss, or anything like it. Msuddar to Jako; elevation 8,950 foot. Dip 
flat all the way. Rocks mica-schist and silicious schists, getting more and more silicious as 
.lako is neared. Jako to -Knar (PajearlJ of map); elevation 7,640 feet. Mica-schists all the 
way. With some local variations, the dip is flat as far as Pandargdr (Gar = River). This 
is the Barabati of the map—a name I could not get any one to comprehend. After this the 
average dip is low to uorth-ll“-ea8t. 

Near Kuar there is a compact w^eathered limestone with some carbonaceous rocks dis¬ 
integrating into black earth. From Kuar down to the river (a considerable descent), aud up < 
h* Dodra (elevation 8.300 fet't) on the other side, the rocks are mica-schist closely resembling 
those of the Infra-Krol series, niere are irregular strings of quailz in these schists 
(as in the Infra-Krol rocks), and the earth resulting from their disiutegration fs dark. Dip 

* A haltini; place uuder the rocks about three miles od the north-east side of the pass. 

t A hultiu;; place nearly under the Goras peak, or thereabouts. ‘‘ 

t Properly I'lqiiri, so culled because there is an idol temple there and a Pujsri. Knar is the collective name 
of three or four villnjfcs, and is the only name by which the place is known to people at a distance. 
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about west-uorth-weat up to K4la F4ni, a baiting place in the forest at an elevation 
of 9,176 f^t. Rock ordinary mica-schists. Dip moderate to north-north-west. I now crossed 
the Chansel peaks (elevation of pass 12,825 feet), and descended to Larot (Lorot of map), 
elevation 8,480 feet. Mica-schists all the way, gneissic at top of pass. At Larot (8,480 feet) 
the “ central ’’ gneiss is reached. Its course from this point is in a north-easterly direction 
down to the Pabar River, and then up again on the other side of the valley. 

The elevation of Sangla, as before mentioued, is 8,660 feet. The gneiss cropped out, I 
should say, about 1,600 feet above it (I did not take the actual altitude). The elevation of the 
outcrop at Larot is 8,480 feet. There cannot be a difference in elevation of more than 
2,000 feet between the two outcrops; and unless there are faults, of which I am ignorant, 
the central gneiss must pass right under the snowy peaks to the south of the Baspa River, 
and there must be fully 6,000 feet of mica-schists above the “central” gneiss. 

Again, if the rocks between Kuar and Dodra are the Infra-Krol rocks, they, like the Infra- 
Krol rocks between Kapu and Rampur on the Satlej, closely overlie the gneiss, and rest, as 
I have suggested, on the denuded surface of the crystalline series. 

From the gneiss in the valley of the Fabar, the dip rapidly flattened, and continued flat 
all the way to Chergao (Chargaon), elevation 6,100 fe()t. The rocks are somewhat micivceous 
quartzites of a dark-grey neutral tint colour, in which the mica is very subordinate. From 
thence to Roru (elevation 5,260 feet), the dip, at first a very low to north-east, suddenly rose 
to 60® beyond Mandari, and then became perpendicular. The dip fi?ll again rather suddenly to 
35®, which lasted for some distance, and then gradually flattened to a very low north-east-ll®- 
north dip. From Mandari the rocks are thin-bedded micaceous silicious schists. In the side 
ravines at Roru are some dark carbonaceous-looking schists brought down from the hills 
above. At Roru the dip is flat, and the thin-bedded mica-schists are often as straight and 
regular as the courses of bricks in a house. On the road to Snngri, with a few local excc])- 
tions, the dip is for some distance flat; afterwards the average dip is 26® east-south-c'ast. 
Mica-schists all the way. 

Proceeding in the opposite direction to Dcora (capital of Jubal State), the dip is in 
general flat, though occasionally it is low to north-east and sometimes north. Now and then 
boulders of the “central” gneiss on the road side attest the presence of that rock in the hills 
^bove. Mica-schists all the way. I have also been from Roru up to the iron mines at SLiel, 
and thence down to Deora. Under ShieH came on blocks of the “ central ” gneiss, but owing to 
grass and cultivation the gneiss did not crop out in situ ou my actual path. 1 think there 
is probably a fault between the central gneiss of the upper Pabar valley and the gneiss to 
the west of Roru. 

The gneiss, as previously described, crops out round the head of the Deora valley, and 
shows high up on the Kuper peak. I have also shown how a sudden change in the dip 
brings it out, on the opposite side, on the spur running out from the Kuper.Kanchu range 
in the direction of Chepil. On the Kuper-K4nchu spur, the outcrop extends from 9,620 feet 
to 8,000 feet. The nearest point on the Chor is Serai (Seran) (elevation 7,260 feet), and the 
outcrop of the granitoid gneiss there is on a level with, or a little above Serai. The distance, 
as the bird flies between the two points, is between 10 and 11 miles. The Chor gneiss answers 
well to the “ central” gneiss in general characteristics. I feel satisfied myself that the granitoid 
gneiss of the Cfltbr w sipaply an extensnm of the central gneiss beds I liave been tracing out in 
this paper. 

If this Ije so, does hot this f^ strengthen the view that the Krol, Infra-Krol, or Blaini 
rooks, between the qutcrops of tljje central gneiss on the Chor and the Kuper-Kanchu range, 
reirt on the denuded surface of the central gneiss series, and that the Chor and Kuper-Kanchu 
ihtige were mountains standing up (fbr nnder the surface perhaps) of the Krol and Blaini seas ? 
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If this view be correct, may we not suppose that the thickness of the Chof gneiss is 
lot as great as it seems to be, but that it is, probably, simply an anticlinal in the gneiss, now 
nasked by the metamorphism which has obliterated all traces of bedding. 

In conclusion, I would venture to express the opinion that the metamorphism of the 
‘central” gneiss is due to plutonic heat. The manner in which, as before described, the 
lirection of the axes of felspar crystals changes, as the metamorphism increases, appears 
:o me to indicate a freedom of motion which the constituent minerals could hardly have 
rosaeased unless the rock had been heated to a point approaching fusion. In the Satlej valley 
he^igns of granitic intrusion into the central gneiss region are abundant, and they are not, 
'•4 think, altogether wanting in the Chor. In the bed of the stream below Chaita (on the 
southern flunk of the Chor), there is a huge block of the gneiss 67'X 62'x 37'. It is 
penetrated by granite veins which run at various angles; the principal one, about 4 feet wide, 
has caught up a fragment of the porphyritic granitoid gneiss in its passage, and this shows 
in the middle of ike vein. This surely is an intrusive vein and not one due to si-grogution. 

The presence of granite veins in the central gneiss of the Satlej valley and of the Chor 
seems to me to indicate that the central gneiss was at one time well within the action of 
the more deep-seated plutonic forces, and that its mctaniorphism is due to plutonic heat. If 
BO, the Kroi, the Infra-Krol, and the Btaini rocks cannot be older than the gneiss, and cannot 
really underlie it, whatever the appearances at certain points may be. 

VIII.— Chijsi to Janoi. 

My paper has already extended to such length that I must he brief in my remaining 
observations. Following the right bank of the Satlej, fi’om Chagaon past Oh ini, the i-ocUs all 
the way to Pangi are “ central ” gneiss alteraatiug with schists of the mica-schist series. Near 
Chagaon thci'c is a broad dyke of granite, and the signs of granitic eruption now become 
numerous. At Pangi the “ central” gneiss is much twisted about hy the rising granite, which 
high up in the cliffs overhanging Pangi is seen bursting through thin-bedded mica-schists. 
Thu mica-schists are much darkened by the passage of the granite. 

Between Pangi and Rarang there is profuse granitic intrusion, and the rocks are riddled 
with granite veins in all direction. Beyond Pangi there is a broad dyke of whitish granite, 
and as it is neared the felspar in the gneiss is scattered aborit in its matrix in a most remark¬ 
able way. About f of a mile on the Pangi side of Rarang, a dyke, 300 or 40o feet wide, cuts 
clean through the thin-bedded mica-schists up to the crest of the mountain, sending out 
large lateral dykes into the schists. 

A little beyond Rarang the great eruption has taken place, and it extends from this 
point all the way to Jangi (8 miles hy road—see the Trigonometrical Survey Sheet No. 65). 
The schists cling, here and there, to the face of the granite, and form subordinate spurs, 
round which the road at times winds; but the whole core of the mountain, extending from 
Rarang on the south-west sides of the Gongra peaks to Jangi on the north-east side of those 
peaks, is all granite. How far it extends in a north-westerly direction along the Gougra 
ninge I cannot say, bat it evidently does not extend beyond J4ngi along the lipe road, as 
the natives told me the rocks in that direction were all katcha (friable). * . 

I was not able to examine the left bank of the Satlej opposite Rarang, vhicK I longed to 
<lo> but as far as I could judge by the eye, the granitic eruptions seemed to extend to the 
south, and I should uot be surprised if the lofty Raldang peaks, which rise to the height of 
21,250 feet and tower over the traveller within 6 miles of the road, were formed iii whole, 
or in part, of this eruptive granite. That the great mass bf' granite between Ramng and 
Jangi is a truly eruptive rock I do not doubt. Between Rarang and Jaugi 1 found numerous 
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btocks of Bfiica-sohist caught op by and bqried in tha granite. They are of all abapes, 
varied in diameter from 2 inches to 2 feet. These blocks are identical in appearance a»d 
composition with the mica-schists through which the granite passes, and cannot, I apprehend, 
be due to segregative action. 

IX.-~MlCB08C0PICai. OHABACTBBB OF THE GhEISS. 

In connection with the foregoing field observations, I have prepared many (over 
220) thin slices of rocks for examination under the microscope. Latterly I have tnmed 
my attention to the central gneiss. Speaking generally, the internal structure of the roi^- 
pariicularly when it passes into a granitoid state—is that which has usually been desciiwd 
as characteristic of an igneous rock.* The crystals of felspar and quartz contain within 
them mioro-ciyBtals pointing in all directions. Liquid cavities arc often numerous, and they 
frequently contain bubbles that move about restlessly, similar to those described by Sorby and 
others.f ' 

Sorby has shown in his paper on the microscopic structure of cijstals (Vol. XIV, 
Q. J. G. S., p. 463) that those bubbles have been formed by the “ contraction of the fluid on 
cooling.” Air and gas bubbles are readily distinguished uuder the microscope from vacuum 
babbles. 

I note the presence of these fluid cavities and bubbles, because I wish to draw from tiiis 
fact the inference that the central gneiss has been subjected to the influence of heat. This 
influence may, I think, be drawn from the cavities I have observed in tliese iwlvs. These 
cavities ap])ear to have been filled with a mixture of steam or highly heated'wator, and air 
or gas, and the two substances have separated on cooling. 

That the heat was very great, and reduced the rock to a plastic condition, may be inferred 
from the presence of what Sorby calls glass cavities. In these it is seen that the glass or 
mineral matter fonned contraction-bubbles on cooling, similar to those in liquid wivities; 
only, in the case of glass cavities, the bubbles are never movable, there are often more** than 
one of them in the same cavity, and they are not always spheres. Frequently, then, their 
shape conforms to that of the crystal or glass cavity in which they are contained. 

• Sorby remarks of glass and stone cavities: “ Independent of the fact that in all essential 
characters they are identical with the crystals in artificial furnace slags, their very nature 
proves the igneous origiiwof the minerals containing them. This is especially the case with 
glass cavities, for nothing hut igneous fusion could so liquefy the enclosed glass that perfectly 
spherical bubbles could be produced.” 

The presence of cracks in micro-crystals, where the cracks have not extended into the 
matrix, as occurs in several of my specimens, is also, I think, good evidence of the rock lisving 
been subjected to great heat. Subsequent to the cracking the pieces have been severed and 
floated to some little distance from each other. This proves that the matrix was in a limpid' 
condition and flowed in between the fractured ends so as to leave no trace of the disturbance. 
All these cracks were, I apprehend, caused by unequal tension either on the cooling or 
re-heating of the mineral. In one case the fractured pieces (one of which contains a 
|>ubble) appear to have lost the sharpness of their outline bj- re-heating, whilst two pieces 
liava been sol^etad together. 

. * I 40n9t>new>'teiSicly by this elflier that the ook a on intrusive one that thie structiirp eannot be 

ethenriSiMto by dry heSc. The fact noted mpllce that, from whatever cause, the moleouica hod iwrioct 
imim diuiaillkn, ' 

‘Ikm mll'eisttajatety, neit&er time aor means to reproduce the excellent drawimrs of thcHe objects 
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Another curious class of crystals has been observed. At first sight they would seem to 
be illustrations of what Sorby calls stone cavities; that is to say, one mineral held in solution , 
by another in a state of fusion and deposited on cooling. Eut as the dark opaque mineral is 
sometimes seen uninclosed by crystals and at other times is attached externally to crystals, I ^ 
conclude that the dark minerals were first foimed and the crystals were afterwards formed 
around them, or they wore both floating about in a plastic state in the matrix and the dark 
minerals were absorbed into the white ones. I infer that the dark mineral was in a plastic 
state when the white mineral jfbrmed around it, or absorbed it into its own body, from the 
fact that where the dark mineml touches the outer sides of the white crystals, its surface 
generally conforms to the outline of the containing crystal as closely as if it bad been deposited 
from a solution within the crystal itself. In one case when one of the dark minerals is seen 
riding astride on the back of a white crystal, it was observed that it had embraced the 
rounded form of the latter. 

The study of the belonites contained in the felspar of the granitoid gneiss satisfies me 
that the central gneiss in its granitoid form was reduced to a plastic condition. Some of 
these belonites arc very long, and occupy, in length, three or four fields of the microscope. 
Examples of belonites fractured and thrown out of their orignial position are not uncommon. 
Some can be distinctly traced to the physical strain of one bclonite on another. These are 
not cases of irregularities of growth, but of distinct fracture after the formation of the 
belonites. A very striking instance (a most convincing one when actually seen under the 
microscope) occurs in which one of the fractured pieces is turned nearly at right angles to its 
original direction. The matrix must have been in a perfectly plastic condition to have 
allowed of this movement and to have floAved in round the fractured ends so as to leave no 
trace of the disturbance. I cannot believe that these fractures were simulated at the original 
formation of these crystals. I would as soon hold that the dip and contortion of strata are 
due to peculiarities in the original deposition of the beds. 

The facts detailed in these observations show, I think, that the central gneiss has been 
subjected to great beat, and that where it passed into a granitoid condition, it became perfectly 
plastic. 

In view of these results I think it would require strong evidence to justify the belief tjbjftt 
the unaltered rocks of the Krol and Infra-Krol scries underlie the crystalline rocks of the 
(kmtral Himalayas. 

The glass cavities, belonites, <fec., described in these rocks, were seen under a magnifyii^ 
power of 450 diameters. 


RIEUABES, EZPLANATOBT and CBITlCAIi, ON SOME STATEMENTS IN Me. WTNNE’s PAPBB ON 
THE TeBTIABIES OF THE NoBTH-WeST PaNJAB IN BECOBDS, Voi. X, FaBT 3, BY 
W. Theobald, Geological Survey of India. 

In Mr. Wynne’s interesting sketch of the tertiary rocks of the North-West Paa^jlib, ^ 
there are a few points wheinon I should like to make some remarks in correction, as I belpTe, 
of some of the views adopted. 

“ » 

Under the bead “ Mrratks ” (page 123 Z. c.), Mr. Wynne enumerates numerous examples, 
regarding whose origin and character there can he little doubt, save with those who altogether 
decline to recognise the existence of glacial conditions in Northern India daring recent times; 
but, in addition to these, my colleague describes others, which are not only, in my opinioi^not 
‘ erratics ’ at all, but belong to diverse geological epochs. 
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The erratics of the North-West Panjah, properly so called, and to which I would restrict 
the term, are composed of the crystalline rocks and slates of yarions sorts forming the hills 
which stretch away to the north, or of other rocks, such as limestone, greenstone, &c. 
(but not granite), outcrops of which are known to occur in the adjoining region. 
More or less rounded, and not unfrequently sub-angular, blocks of these rocks of all sizes, 
from 1 to 50 or 80 feet in girth, are met with in the Potwar and the country to the north, 
some details respecting which I have given in the same number of the Records (page 140); 
but, in addition to these undoubted travelled blocks or ‘ erratics ’ properly so c-illed, my colleague, 
Mr. Wynne, at page 124,,all tides to '' smaller and less angular erratic hloeJcs of red granite” 
as being common south of Mt. Tilla and Rotas, and specifies one 7 foot in height and 19 feet 
in girth near the Collector’s bting.ilow at the Mayo Salt Mines at Kewra. 

Now, I quite agree with the supposition that “ these red ergstalUne boulders” are 
derived from the cretaceous or olive group of the Eastern Salt Eange,” though 
not without a caveat as regards the largo block at Kowra. This block rests on the salt 
marl, and though it may have been derived from the ‘olive group’ by the simple removal, 
by denudation, of the intervening shales and sandstones, it is, in my opinion, equally 
probable that it has weathered out in situ from the boulder bed which in so many 
places covers the ‘purple sandstones' immediately overlying the salt marl and is itself 
covered by the ‘ o6oZ?w beds.’ Conglomerates, with red granite and purplish porpheries, from 
some unknown source, are found along the Salt Range from palseozoic times down to recent, 
and the only thing that favors the cretaceous age of the Kewra block is that, from its size, 
it owes its transport not improbably to ice, and the olive series has yielded proofs of glacial 
agency, which the older beds have not done as yet; but there is no connection between this 
possible ‘ erratic ’ of cretaceous age and the ‘ erratics' of the district proper. Roth it and the , 
similar boulders from the olive group are simply weathered out of beds in the neighbourhood, 
out of the outcrop of clays or conglomci-ates of palaeozoic, mesozoic, kainozoic or recent age, 
and are neither met with in the area wherein the true ‘ erratics ’ abound, nor do thenorthern 
erratics occur mixed with these within their own (/. e., red granite boulder) area, A sliarp 
contrast exists betwetm these red gmnite boulders and the ‘erratics’ of the Punjab, properly 
so called, both geologically. geograijhicallj% and physically. 

The difference between my colleague and myself is one more of definition and t rms 
than of fact; but it is one which I am not inclined to lose sight of. 

Regarding my discovery of an ice-scratched boulder of red granite in the cretaceous 
group, Mr. Wynne’s words require a little explanation: “One such boulder polished aivd 
striated apparently by glacial action was shown me by Mr. Theobald, who found it in a wall 
near Wahali, on the eastern plateau of the Salt Range, not far from where the conglomerate 
just meutioned is in situ.” Tlie fact is that near Wahali the cretaceous boulder clay (much 
I'escmbling the Talchir boulder bed in some respects) constitutes the sub-soil in some fields, and 
the boulders are simply gathered out of the field to clear it, and piled as a low wall along the 
roads, and in such a situation it was (virtually in situ) that my eye was attracted by the glitter 
of the striated surface, wetted by a passing shower. 

An ‘ erratic’ this block doubtless was, quoad its original derivation and deposition in the 
ol%9 * series, hut it is not an ‘ erratic ’ as regards existing conditions, or to he classed on the 
category of Potw&r erratics. 

Equally inapplicable, in my opinion, is the term * erratic * to the red granite blocks 
scattered about Tilla and Rotds. Their original source is, I believe, unknown, though they 
may have jwssibly come from the Arvali ranges. Their more proximate origin is from the 
denuded J^OTldef clays of the cretaceous group in the Salt Range, or from still older beds such 
as I bays already alluded to as «3overing the palaozoic “purple sandstone ’’ of the Salt Range. 
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As re^^ards, however, the so-called red granite erratics scattered over the country south o£ 
the Q ilia ridge and liot4.s, the actual tintwediale source is in the coai'se upper Siwalik 
conglomerates which are there exposed, and in which both red granite and nummulitic lime¬ 
stone pebbles occur, as I have myself seen both north of the Bunhar lliver and also between it 
and the Chambal range.* 

Noth ok the oekeea Ch(ebomeevx ani> EffAGATHEBruM by E. Ltuekkeb, B.A., Geolo¬ 
gical Survey of India. 

At page 77 of the tenth volume of the Eeisords I noticed a molar tooth which was 
brought from Sind, and which corresponds to the larger of certain specimens of teeth from 
Sylhet figured under the name of Anihracothcrium silistrense in the second volume of the 
second series of the “ Transactions of the (Joological Society,” and which figures are copied 
on plate LXVIII of the " Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis.” 

The teeth so named and figured were subsequently refeinod by M. Porael to a new 
genus, viz., Chwromeryx ; he simply says at page 6S7 of the “ Comptes Rendus " for 184S, 
ChceromerysF — AnthracoOutrium silistrense: the assumption here being that all the teeth 
called A. silistrense belonged to Ckmromei'yx. 

On examining the tooth from Sind for the purpose of figuring it, I observed that it 
did not agree with M. Pomcl’s description of the molars of Chmromeryx. The Sind tooth 
has five columns, and is bunodont; now, M. Poinel, in speaking of Chceromeryx, says; 
“ Molaires superieures a quatre mamelons settlement, au lieu de cinq." It is therefore 
clear that the Sind tooth cannot be Chceromeryx. 

On again turning to the figures of the original speciraons (P. A. S., plate LXVIII), I find 
that those in the Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis are more clear than the originals, and that they 
show that thtsso teeth really belong to two distinct genera ; the single large tooth (fig. 23) 
being bunodont and having five columns on Ibe crown, and the smaller teeth (fig. 22) being 
selenodont and with only four columns. This diflerence appears to have escaiMjd M. Pomel, 
who followed Pentlaud in referring all the specimens to one species. 

Tlie Sind tooth agrees with fig. 23, and belongs to the Anthraeotheridee ,- and seems to 
be nearest to the genus Rhagatherium, to which 1 am inclined to refer it. This specimen 
will be subsequently figured. 

Tlie smaller teeth, which alone belong to Chceromeryx, seem to me to be so close to 
Merycopotamus that 1 cannot but think they belong to a smaller Bi)ecies of that genus. 

The changing of the genus of the Sind tooth does not of course interfere with the 
inference drawn as to the I'clation of the Sind and Sylhet deposits. 

To the Sind tooth and of course the similar specimen figured in plate LXVIII, fig. 23, 
I propose to assign the specific name Sindiense, and for the present, at all events, to place 
it in the genus Rhagatherium. 

The specific name Silisirensis will of course apply to the selenodont teeth from Sylhet, 
whether they be subsequently referred to Chmromeryx or Merycopotamus. 

• From a private note from my colleagao, Mr. Wynne, 1 gather that he never found these red graniie boulders 
in lUu in the oonglomorates, whence he not unnaturally treated them as 'errotic*.' 1 was more fortunate, though not 
till after long and patient search. They arc rare #» ntu when uomparoQ with the number scattered about, some 
being nearly 2 feet ih diameter east of the Chambal range and south of Noupur (on the Bunhar Biver); bui then 
they are very imperishahle articles, and those scattered over the surface represent the waste of almost cubic miles uf 
conglomerate 1 

Under these clrcumstanoes, therefore, 1 do not think these red granite boulders ean be termed 'trratiet ' unless 
we fall back on the hypothesis that all of these have been ' erraties ‘ during a fotmsi and wholly different phase of 
geological life to that which we at present have to describe and deal with. 
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DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

(July to SEPTEMBfia 1877.) 

Three flint kniyes found together with pottery, copper ornaments, and agate beads 
amongst mins of ancient dwelling-places at Sutkdgen Dor near Gwadur in Baluchistan. 

E. Mocklee, Major, 

Folitical Agent, Gwadur, 
(through W. T. Bbanfobd, Esq.) 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBEARY. 


Feom IsT July to 30th Septembee 1877- 


Titles of Books. Donors. 

Bbeohaus, De. H.—Karte der Alpen aus Mayr’s Alpen—Atlas (1875), flsc., Gotha. 
BsoaoEE, W. L.—Om Trondhjems stifts Geologi (1875), 8vo, Christiania. 

The Authoe. 


Elliot, Sir H. M.—Histoiy of India, Vols. \—^VII (1873—77), 8vo, London. 

Home Depabtment. 


Habman, F. E.—^The agricultural condition of Mysore prior to the famine of 1876-77 (1877), 

8vo, Madras. 


The Authoe. 


Lyman, B. S.—A report of progress for the first year of the Oil Surveys (1877), 8vo, Tokci. 

The Authoe. 


Obbiony, a. de. —Paleontologie Fran^aise, Terrains Crdtaces, Echinoides, Vol. VI and Atlas ; 

Terrains Cretac^s, Braehiopodes et Atlas; Terrains Jurassiques, 
Animaux invertdbr^s Echinodermcs, Ist series, livr. 20, 22—24, 
and 26—^28; Ditto Brachiopodes, livr. 21, 25, 29 and 37; 
Terrains Jurassiques, VegeStaux, 2nd series, livr. 19—23 (1860 
and 1871 to 1877), 8vo, Paris. 

Peteemann, Dh. a.—S pecialkarte von Australien (1875), flsc., Gotha. 

Pettebsen, Kael.— Geologiske Undersogelser (1874), 8vo, Throndhjem. 

The Authoe. 


ScHBAUF, De. a.—^A tlas der Krystall-formcn der Mineralreiches, Lief. I—IV (1865-76), 

4to, Wien. 

Stieleb, Adolf. —^Hand Atlas (1876), fol., Gotha. 

The Coal-fields of Asia, translated from the German by P. Mosa (1877), 8vo, Simla. 

Depabtment of Beyenue, Aobicultube, and Commebce. 

Wabino, Geo. E.—Draining for profit and draining for health (1867), 8vo, New York. 

Weiss, C. E. —Fossile Flora der jiingsten Steinkohlenformation und des Rothliegenden im 

Saar-Rhein—Gebiete, heft II, Nos. 1—3 (1871-72) 4to, Bonn. 

White, C. A,—Palseontological Papers, Nos. 1—5 (1877), 8yo, Washington. 


The Authob. 
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PERIODICALS, SERIALS, &c. 


Titles of BooJcs. Dopor#. 

Abstracts of the Reports of the Surveys and of other Geographical operations in India for 

1874-76 (1877), 8vo, London. 


Ikdta Office. 

American Journal of Science and Arts, 3rd Series, Vol. XIII, Nos. 78-79 (1877), 8vo, New 

Haven. 


The Editohs. 


Annales des Mines, 7th Series, Vol. X, livr. 6 (1877), 8vo, Paris. 

L’Admiks. i)E8 Mines. 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History, 4th Scries, Vol. XIX, No. 114; XX, Nos. 116—116 

(1877), 8vo, London. 

Archiv fur Naturgeschichte, Jahrg. XXXIX, heft 6; XL, heft 5 (1873-74), 8vo, Berlin. 
Athenmum, Nos. 2590—2602 (1877), 4to, London. 

Bibliotheque Universelle et Revue Suisse, New Series, Vol. LVII, No. 227, and LIX, No. 233 

(1876-77), 8vo, Lausanne. 

Chemical News, Vol. XXXV, No. 916 to XXXVI, No. 928, (1877), 4to, London. 

Colliery Guardian, Vol. XXXIII, No. 868 to XXXIV, No. 870 (1877), fol., London. 
Geographical Magazine, Vol. IV, Nos. 6—8 (1877), royal 8vo, London. 

Geological Magazine, New Series, Decade IT, Vol. IV, Nos. 6—8 (1877), 8vo., London. 
Glasgow University Calendar for 1877-78 (1877), 8vo, Glasgow. 

The Univeesitv. 


Journal de Conchyliologio, 3rd Series, Vol. XVII, No- 2 (1877), 8vo, Paris. 

London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, 6th Series, 

Vol. Ill, Nos. 20-21; Vol. IV, Nos. 22—23 (1877). 8vo, 
Ijondon. 

Mineral Statistics of Victoria for the year 1876 (1877), flsc., Melbourne. 

Goveenment Mining Dbpaetment, Victoeia. 

Mining Journal with Supplement, Vol. XLVII, Nos. 2181—2193 (1877), fol., London. 

Nature, Vol. XVI, Nos. 398—410 (1877), 4to, London. 

Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, Geologic und Palacontologie, Jahrg. 1877, heft 5-6 (1877), 

8vo, Leipzig. 

Peteemann, De. A.—Geographischo Mittheilungen, Band XXIII, Nos. 6—8 (1877), 4to, 

Gotha. 

PooGENDOEFF, J. C.—^Annalon der Physik und Chemie, Band 160, No. 4, New Series 

Rand I, Nos. 1—3 (1877), 8vo, Leipzig. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, 2nd Series, Vol. VI, No. 25 (1877), 8vo, 

Roorkce. 

Thomasok College of Civil Engineeeing. 


Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, New Series, No. LXVII (1877), 8vo, London. 
Quarterly Journal of Science, No. LV (1877), 8vo, London. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines to the Hon’ble the Minister of Mines for the year 

1876 (1877), flsc., Melbourne. 

Goveenheht Miwiko Dbpaetment, Victoeia. 
Report on the progress and condition of the Royal Gardens at Kow during 1876 (1877), 8vo, 

London. 


India Office. 


Reports of the Mining Surveyors and Registrars for quarters ending 31st December 1876 

and Slst March 1877 (1877), flsc., Melbourne. 

Goveenment Mining Dbpaetment, Victoeia. 
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GOVERNMENT SELECTIONS, &c. 

Titles of Soolcs. Donors, 

.Ikdia. —Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Foreign Department, 

No. 132. Repoii/ on the administration of the Baroda State for 
1876-76 (1876), 8vo, Calcutta. 

Fokeign Depaetment. 

„ Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Foreign Department, 

No. 136. Report on the political administration of the terri¬ 
tories within the Central India Agency for 1876-76 (1877), 8vo, 
Calcutta. 

Ditto. 

„ Tbottee, Captain P. —Report on the administration of the Ehasia and Jaintia 

Hills for 1876-77 (1877), 8vo, Calcutta. 

Ditto. 

Mtsobb. —^Report on Public Instruction in Mysore for 1875-76 (1876), 8vo, Bangalore. 

ChIEP CoMMISSlONBB OP MtSOEE. 


TRANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS, &c., OP SOCIETIES. 


Batavia. —Natuurkundiz Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indie, Vols. XXXIV—^XXXYI 

(1874—76), 8vo, Batavia. 


The Society. 


Berlin. —Monatsbcricht der konig. Preuss. Akademie dcr Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 

September—November 1871, September and October 1876, 
March—May 1877 (1871, 75, and 77), 8vo, Berlin. 

The Academy. 




Zeitschrift der Deutschen Gcologischcn 
8vo, Berlin. 


Gesellschaft, Band XXIX, heft 1 (1877), 

The Society. 


Bombay. —Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VI, 

No. 21; VIll,No. 24; IX, Nos. 26 and 27; X, No. 28 ; and XII, 
No. 34A (1862, 68, 70 and 77), 8vo, Bombay. 

The Society. 

„ Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society, Vols. V, XVII, and XIX. 

(1840, 66, 71, and 74), 8vo, Bombay. 

The Society. 


Budapest.— Mittheilungen aus dem Jahrbuche der kon. Ungarischen Geologischen Anstalt, 

Band IV, heft 3, and Band V, heft 1 (1876), 8vo, Budapest. 

The Institute. 


Calcutta. —Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, Vol. XLVI, Part I, 

No. 2, and Part II, No. 2 (1877), 8vo, Calcutta. 

• The Society. 




Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta. 


Bengal, Nos. VI—VIII (1877), 8vo, 

Ditto. 


Co7tH8AaiV.*^M4moire8 de I’Acaddmie Royale de Copenhague, 5th Series, Vol. XI. 

Nos. 3 and 4 (1876), 4to, Copenhagen. 


The Academy. 
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Titles of Sooka. J)onoTS. 

Copenhagen.— Oversigt over det kotig. danake Videnakabernes Selakabs, No. 2 (1876), 8vo, 

Copenhagen. 

Ditto. 

„ Tyge brakes Meteorologiske Dagbog, 1582—1597 (1876), 8vo, Copenhagen. 

Ditto. 

Dublin.-- Proceedings of the Eoyal Irish Academy, Series II, Vol. II, Nos. 1—3 (1875), 

8vo, Dublin. 

The Acauemt. » 

„ Transactions of the Eoyal Irish Academy, Vol. XXV, Nos. 10—19 (1875), 4to, 

Dublin. 

Ditto. 

JjONDON.—J ournal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. VI, No. 4 (1877), 8vo, London. 

„ Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. XXVI, Nos. 179 and 180 

(1877), 8vo, London. 

The Society. 

„ Proceedings of the Scientific Meetings of the Zoological Society of London for 

1871 to 1877, Part I (1871—77), 8vo, London. 

The Society. 

„ Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, Vol. VIII Parts 1—9; IX, 

Parts 1—11, and X Part 1 (1872—77), 4to, Loudon. 

Ditto. 

Manchestee. —Transactions of the Manchester Geological Society, Vol. XIV, Nos. 11—13 

(1877), 8vo, Manchester. 

The Society. 

Melboubne. —Geological Survey of Victoria. Report of Progress, No. IV (1877), 8vo, 

Melbourne. 

The Survey. 

Moscou.— Bulletin de la Societe Impdriale des Naturalistcs de Moscou, Vol. LI, No. 4, 

(1876), 8vo, Moscou. 

. The Society. 

Mijnchen. —Annaien der koniglichen Stemwartc bei Miinchen, Band XXI (1876), 8vo, 

Munchen. 

Royal Astronomical Office. 

.. Lamout, Dr. J. v. —^Meteorologische und Magnetische Beobachtungen der k. 

Stemwarte bei Munchen, 1876 (1877),’8vo, Munchen. 

Ditto. 

PARIS.—Bulletin de la Socidtd Geologique de Prance, 3rd Series, Vol. IV Nos. 9 and 10, 

and Vol. V No. 3 (1876-77), 8vo, Paris. 

The Society. 

Philadelphia. —Journal of the Franklin Institute, 3rd Series, Vol. LXXIII No. 6, and 

Vol. LXXIV Nos. 1 and 2 (1877), 8vo, Philadelphia. 

The Institute, 

„ Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Parts I—III (1876), 8vo, 

Philadelphia. 


The Academy. 
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■ Titles of JBooks, 

Bomb. —^Atti della B. Accademia del Lincei, 

Borne. 


Donors. 

3rd Series, Vol. I, Nos. 6 and 7 (1877), 4to, 

Ths Acadkut. 


„ Bolleitino B. Comitate Geologico d’ltalia, Nos. 5 and 6 (1877), 8to, Borne. 

Thb Geolooicai. Commission. 

'STOCKHOiiM. —Ofversigt af. kongl. Yelenskaps—Akademiens Fdrliandlingar, Vol. I (1844) 

to XIII (1866), 8vo, Stockholm. 

ToHONTO.— flHTifljiiMTi Journal of Science, Literature and History, New Series, Vol. XV, 

No. 6 (1876), 8vo, Toronto. 

The Institute. 


Washinoton.— Bulletin of the U. S. Entomological CJommission, Nos. 1 and 2 (1877), 8vo, 

Washington. 


U. S. Geol. Suevey. 


United States Geological Survey. Miscellaneous publications No. 1. Lists of 
Elevations west of the Mississippi Biver, 4th Edition (1877), 
8vo, Washington. 

The Stjbvey. 


WEttlNOTON.—H ectoe, James. —Colonial Museum and Geological Survey Department. 

Meteorological Eeport 1876 (1877), 8vo, Wellington. 

The Authob. 


Yokohama.— Mittheilungen der Deutschen GeseUschaft fiir Natur und Vdlkcrkunde Osta- 

siens, heft XII (1877), flsc., Yokohama. 

The Society*. 


Abeudt, C.—Episoden aus dem Historischen Boman (1877), flsc., Yokohama. 

The Society. 


Dated 29th October 1877. 
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Note on the teetiaet zone and undeelyino socks in the nosth-west PanjAb, 

^ BY A. B. Wynne, P.Q.S., Geological Svrveg, Indm. 

The object of these notes is to give some account of the westward continuation of the' 
tertiary band which forms the subject of Mr. Medlicott’s paper on the Jamd Hills, 
(Records, Vol. IX, p. 49), and is also rrferred to in Mr. Lydekker's paper on the Pir Panjal 
(same volume, p. 165). 

Both of these papers deal with the tertiary rocks about the valley of the river Jhelum 
and to 0b south-eastward of that region, while I propose to consider those forming the Rawal* 
pindi plateau and stretching westward to the Afgh&n Frontier.* 


* BealdeB the two speoial papers mentioned, there are several others, amongst which those included in Ahe 
following condensA Ust are of more or lees importance, each containing some information ahont the district 


1. 

Vicary 

Upper Fanjab and Feshawar 

Q. Ji. Geol. See. Lend., Vol. vii,, p. 38. 

2. 

Fleming 

Salt Range 

Jl. As. 8. Bong,, Veto, xvii—xxii. 

3. 

Theobald 

Ditto 

Ditto do. dOv Vol. xxiii, 1854. 

4. 

Ditto 

CA«2onian from Potwar 

Berords, Oeol. Snr. Ind., Vol x, pt. 1. 

6. 

Falconer 

Terty. fossils of E. Salt Range, do.... 

Jl. As. S. Beng., Vdl. xxUi, 1854. 

6. 

Murchison 

Salt Range 

Q. Jl. Oeol. Soc. Lond., Vol. ix, p. 89. 

7. 

Verchere and de Vemeiil 

Himalaya and Afghan Mountains ... 

JI. As. S.Deng., Vols. xxxv and xkxvi. 

8. 

Lyman 

Report on Panjdb Oil-lands 

Pnblia T^jprks Depi^: Lshoit, 1870. 

9. 

Waagen 

Carboniferous Ammonites, BMt Range 

Mem. Ovod. Suf. Ind., VoL ix, pt. 2. 

10. 

Ditto •• 

Murree Hills 

Records, OeokSor. Xnd., Vol. v, pt. 1. 

11. 

Worth ■ 

Sait Range 

Reports, Inld. Revenue, 1869 *i leb. 

12. 

Waagcii and Wynne 

Sir Ban Mountain 

Mem. Geol. Sur. Ind.,%ol. ix, pt. 2. 

13. 

Lydckker 

Tertiary ATammalia ... 

Records, ditto ditto, Vol. lx, pts. 3 and“fh 

14. 

Ditto 

ifetti Vertebrata (a) 

Ditto, ditto ditto, Vol. X, pt. 1, , 

16. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Pal. Ittdtea, Vols. 1 d 2,8er. x-3. 

16. 

Wynne 

Upper Fanjab (6) 

Q. Jl. Geol. Sdb. Lond-, Vol. xxx, p. 61.. 

17. 

Ditto 

Trans-Indus Salt Region (e) 

Mem. Geol, Bur. Ind., Vol. xi, pt, 2. ^ 

18. 

Ditto 

Mt. TiUa, Salt Range 

Records, ditto ditto. Vol. iii, pt. A 

19> Ditto 

Ft. of Upper Fanjab 

Ditto, ditto ditto, Vol. Vi, pt 3. 

20. 

Ditto ... 

Marree 

Ditto, ditto ditto, Vol. vii, pt. 2. 

21. 

Ditto 

Kbarian l^lla 

Ditto, ditto dittos Vol, viii, p. 48. 


(a.) In this paper a specimen of Mgliebaiit is said to have been sent b; me from Kach : ft is apparentljr from 
Katwar on the Salt Range, and was, I think, oelieoled by Dr. Waagep. 

(6.) Advantage may be taken of this Oppintunity to amend a few poasagto in this paper-bf knowledge since 
obtained: p. 63, the Slwaliks being miooene is now donbtM AMr. Lydekker’s .papers, oit.). .Table to face p. 63, 
last oolnmn:—the Tagliug'limestone is, aooordillg to Dr. 8tollcsk% lUssio ; bnt in comparing Iks Sir Ban section 
with the Himalayan scries it is pla^ as trlassic, p, OA The Pdnoh limestone-hos been since tli^ght earbonUeioas, 
not Krol, p. 70. The ctt^ecfure as to there being hiU-niunmtdUlo beds near Vri in Kashmir' .was not supported 
by a subsequent observation, p. 7A In the sootion at Dandii, thd beds d3 luwe been found to prerlie el (Records, 
Vol. ix, p. 63). ' ^ 

(e.) Alterations necessary from sabsequent information.are mentioned in Mt, Idediloott's paper on JhmS.; , 
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I do not at present intend to pass bejond the sabject of the tertiary zone further than 
to indicate briefly the rocks forming its supporting trough; and my notice of the newer 
formations will require less detail, because the rocks of the Salt Region beyond the Indus 
have been already described by me* as well as those of smaller areas in other parts of the 
district,t while a Memoir on the Geology of the Salt Range is in the press. 

I must refer to Mr. Medlicott’s paper, just now mentioned, for an account of the 
important changes afiecting the tertiary zone on its passage from the country in which 
it was first examined by himself towards this district. Following out the geological 
features, he finds nearly every stratigraphical peculiarity of the Simla area vanish to 
the west. Though the upper and lower members of the great tertiary formation continue, 
the close identification of the intervening groups is still somewhat conjectural owing to 
the changes referred to. 

The discovery that the whole zone was subject to such extensive modification as 
the total disappearance of marked unconformities, great boundary faults dying out by 
conversion into axes of contortion, or disappearing amid parallel stratification, was wanted 
to reconcile the earlier observations made in the Simla area with ■ my own later ones in 
this district. The diversity of structure in the two regions will account for my having found it 
impossible to say which portions of the great conformable series in this part of the Punjab 
represented each of the more clearly defined discordant groups of the Simla area; piu’ti- 
cularly as there is a prevalent general similarity throughout all the upper groups. 

One of the local changes within the tertiary zone which may be analogous to the 
lateral variation afiecting the whole formation as it passes westward, is the almost total 
absence of the very lowest beds of the sandstone series (as developed to the north) along 
the southern or Salt Range side of the trough. On the Himalayan side the uppermost 
nummulitic beds pass by alternation into the lowest part of the Murree group. On the 
Salt Range the junction is sharply defined, the parallelism of the stratification being the 
same in both cases. 

Bordering this range there is a band in the sandstone series remarkable for the predomi¬ 
nance of red clays, which, from its colour and nature, led me to suggest its being representa¬ 
tive of the lower beds to the north. Below this zone, often close to the limestone, fossil 
exogenous timber is fteqi^ntly found associated with reptilian remains. Similar petrified 
wood occm*s in less quantity at a considerable distance upwards among the Murree beds on 
the northern side of the trough and Trans-Indus; but the red zone of the north, if present 
towards the Salt Range, is not sufficiently marked to be distinguishable. If this fossil 
wood can be relied upon to fix an horizon, it shows that a large part of the basal sandstone 
and clay series of the north side of the trough had died out in south and south-westerly 
directions. 

In the Journal of the Geological Society of London,f I have discussed one of the .most 
peculiar features of the country—^the marked abnormal contact which forms the main northern 
boundary of the detrital tertiary rocks: it is not a single continuous fracture, but composed 
sometimes of several contiguous lines of displacement, amounting to more than ordinary 
faulting, inasmuch as it is generally attended by strong inversion of the outer rocks; and 
whether the ground it traverses bo at an elevation of only one or of six thousand feet, 
nearly the same group of the upper nummulitic beds is always exposed along its southern 
side. , Chi the other side of .the lipii 'both nummulitic and Jurassic formations are in 
eontiet with tihese apper beds, which occt^onally transgress its limits. ‘ 


« Si»liroal7*Ae„ «thst, 


t See No. 10 of llrt. 
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From its evident connexion with the Himalsyan hills, I have attributed this abnormal 
contact to the out^thrust of the mountain mass on settlement, producing complicated 
inversion or oblique displacement. Although 1 do not think there is concealed unconformity 
present between the nummulitic groups on each side, I am not prepared to say there is 
absolutely none, nor can I venture to decide at what post-eocene period the dislocation 
took place. 

The sub-division of the upper part of the great tertiary zone to the east has been 
carried out chiefly on the basis of slight lithological differences, or marked physical breaks, 
without collateral aid from the fauna so long known to exist abundantly in the newer 
beds. In this western district, these breaks being absent and fossil bones and teeth occur¬ 
ring also at lower stages than the usual horizon, the separation of groups has been still 
more tentative. It remains to be seen how far these divisions may be supported by palseon* 
tology, for the stratigraphical distribution of the fossils has not yet been fixed. 

Amongst the lowest tertiary beds, the greater limestone groups of this district are 
conspicuous. The intervening band between these and the sandstones, &c., has been identi¬ 
fied as Sabathu (in part), but the upper members of the triple Sirmur group, peculiar 
to the middle Himalayan area, have their nearest equivalent in the “Murree beds,” transi¬ 
tionally overlying the upper nummulitic rocks here. The higher portion of these Murree 
beds would also seem to occupy the place of the Hahau group, and they pass upwards 
into the Siwalik sub-divisions, continuous with those of the adjoining Jamu country. 

The local characters of each of the four large nummulitic areas of this country present 
themselves strongly : the great limestone covering the Salt Range differs entirely from the 
even more largely developed nummulitic limestone of the outer Himalayan hills, and the 
upper transitional nummulitic group on that side of the basin shows both affinities 
and differences compared with the limestones beyond the Indus. These last are distinguished 
from all the rest by their close association with the great rock-salt deposits of that country 
and its overlying gypsum, a rock, however, frequently occurring in smaller masses among the 
upper nummulitic beds conterminous with the outer Himalayas. 

The question has been raised whether the whole of the great nummulitic limestones of 
this country are not merely equivalents of parts of the Sabathu zone of the Simla and 
Jamu areas.* I have concluded that these massive limestone groups occupy a lower place 
or places in the series than the variously-coloured and mixed calcareous and earthy (Sab&thu)' 
deposits, for the following reasons:—^These beds of limestone, clay, and sandstone (hero 
recognised as Sabathu) enter and leave the district as a more or less distinct band, external 
to the hill nuinmulitics, and passing into the overlying sandstone and clay series. These 
mixed beds, as an assemblage, differ from the mass of the limestones on the inner side 
of their boundary-fault or line of abnormal contact. That feature and the disturbed 
condition of the ground prevent the sequence from being seen, but towards the same side of 
the trough, in the Khaire Miirut ridge, I have found a section at a place called Chorgali 
clearly showing the whole of the local upper group resting conformably upon the more 
massive and clearer limestone of the older part of the series (see p. 118). Both groups being 
present in the same section, one cannot be the representative of the other.f 

* nesarB. Medlicott and Lydekker’s papers alluded to at commsueemeut. 

t Acceptiuf; Mr. Wynne's nse of the term "^abathu,'* any argument in the matter would be needless, for it is 
perfectly evident that the coloured and mixed deposits west of Murree to which be restricte the word " Sabathu '* do 
overlie, and cannot represent, bis hill limestone. But this name is one of our oldest Indian group-names; fur 
many years the name “ Hnbathu " has stood to mean the uummuiltic rocks,of the outer Hlmalayaj and in its typical 
region, and very well marked through the Jamd hills, there is a bottom bauduf clear limestone under the coloured 
clays, and having, if possiWCi» higher claim to the name than they Igtve. It has been reasonably suggestod 
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The fault or contact-line, by its existence, proves the same thing: if there be displace¬ 
ment, the groups on each side cannot be exactly identical: if no displacement, there is no 
room for lateral transition; and if there should be unconformity, the groups must be even more 
distinct. The great limestones overlie, with conformity, actual in the Salt Eange and apparent 
in the northern hills, cretaceous and Jurassic rocks, a relation in which the upper nummulitic 
beds are never found; on the contrary, these are united by intercalation with post-nummulitic 
rocks. 

Notwithstanding, there are places in the other areas in which a certain resemblance 
to the upper nummulitic character is found. The Salt Begion beyond the Indus is one of 
these, and at the eastern end of the Salt Eange (near some typical “ Murreo beds ”) 
there are a few layers at the top of and above the nummulitic limestone which have an 
“ upper ” aspect. ^ 

Some of the local distinctions between the four nummulitic areas above mentioned coin¬ 
cide with marked variety in the facies, the size, or the abundance of their fossils. 1 am 
unable to state how far specific difierences may exist, the collections not having undergone 
palaeontological examination ; but the impression of both vertical and horizontal distribution 
wa.«5 gathered in the field. If this be the case, the conditions of one province may have 
invaded another, and thus blended the characters of deposits, generally contemporaneous no 
doubt, though perhaps not strictly synchronous one with another. 

All the tertiary rocks under notice are, so far as is known, conformable and consecutive. 
The most distinct demarcations between the different groups occur:—at the top of the Salt 
Range nummulitic limestone where in contact with the Murree beds; and, between the upper 
and lower nummulitics, by reason of dislocation, at the northern side of the trough. 
Beyond the Indus the upper boundary of the limestone is frequently as distinct as in the Salt 
Eange, but there are also obscure indications of transition by alternation upwards. All the 
other junctions ai‘e more transitional and indefinite. To such an extent is this the case, that 
it is impossible to say exactly where the change took place between the older marine and the 
newer fresh-water conditions. 

Although stratigraphical conformity is obvious throughout the tertiary series, there are 
ti-aces at several horizons of local breaks not otherwise apparent than by the presence of 
derived pebbles belonging to older portions of the same series, in some instances accompanied 
by small fragments of still earlier rocks. It is only at the upper limits of the Salt Eange and 
Trans-Indus limestone that these derived nummulitic and other pebbles are coincident with 
the boundaries of any of the sub-divisions; they ate elsewhere not limited to particular 
horizons. 

A sketch map of the country herein referred to is annexed. It is on the same scale 
as that to accompany Mr. Medlicott’s paper, and has the same colouring for the tertiary 
groups, the distinction now suggested of upper and lower nummulitics being also indicated. 
Both maps, joined at the meridian 74®, will convey a comprehensive view of the tertiary 
region of the Upper Panjab. 

Physical pobm of thb obouho. 

The space referred to in this paper may be spoken of as lying between the Salt Eange to 
the south and the outer Himalayan hills to the north, and extending from the river Jheluin 

that this rock Bpecificalljr reprcBcnte the “ Hill limestoneand fhat its greater development to the west may have 
BO taken place, that, partly at the expense of tiie npper deposits, the two wonld be in part representative of 
each other in the dlfTeront regions. Bat this latter part of the ooQjectnre is quite independent of the former, which 
scarcely admits of qaestlou; if the distinction of an upper and a lower nummnlltio zone holds good, as is not 
itnliktity, WiH have to be carried out in the Jamu hills as well os in Hazara.—B. B. At. 
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westward acr<)Bs the Indus to the Kohat frontier. It includes the whole of the Rawalpindi 
plateau, or “ the Potwdr,” a name strictly belonging to an eastern portion of the plateau, hut 
sometimes used even by natives of the country in a mpre comprehensive sense. 

This ground, having an area of about 7,000 square miles, forms an undulating expanse 
edged by the northern slopes of the Salt Range, and lies about 1,(X)0 feet higher than 
the alluvial plains and desert south of that range. It appears analogous to the Duns 
of the Southern liimalaya, and is in reality one of the most strangely broken tracts I have 
seen, intersected by numberless deep, ramifying ravines called "khadera,” the rapid 
extension of which is attested by the isolaljed remnants of the neighbouring “ maiddn ” 
(or plain) included amongst them. The heads of all the streams not in the hills issue 
from such a fretwork; and along the larger water-courses, though wide flats of auriferous 
sand and quicksand form their lower levels, ordinary alluvial border tracts are rare. 

From this plain or plateau rise a few reefs of bare rock, often only narrow, jagged, 
vertical walls, and one more considerable mural ridge called “ Khaire Mfirut” (over twenty-two 
miles long and reaching to 1,600 feet above the adjacent country) runs west-by-south from 
the neighbourhood of Rawalpindi. 

The Murree hills, twelve to twenty-eight miles distant from the same station in an oppo¬ 
site direction, culminate in heights of over six, seven, and eight thousand feet, declining in 
successive nearly parallel ridges towards the direction of Jhelnm cantonment. They have a 
general south-west north-east trend, which is also that of most of their numerous, some¬ 
times sinuous, axes of contorted stratification, the folds being most compressed northwards. 
All the ridges are united by a zigzag subordinate backbone, forming the Cols, and rudely 
conforming to the adjacent course of the Jhelum. 

Ridges at their eastern ends parallel with these, then bending more to the west, form high 
mountains immediately north of the Murree hills. Towards the plateau they decline; and the 
Grand Trunk Road passes through gaps near their western termination at the Margala Pass. 
Beyond these again rise the Hazara hills, and the fine range of Gandgarh partly bordering 
the Upper Indus. 

Prom the Mdrgala pass two ranges run westward south of Attock; gaining in eleva¬ 
tion they unite to form the lofty Afirfdi hills overhanging Kohat; then passing south of the 
Peshawar valley they culminate in the Khybur mountains and Sufdd Koh of Afghanistan. 
The most southerly of these, called the Chita Pah&r, edges the Rawalpindi plateau on the 
north. 

In the Kohat district the part of the ground under notice presents a series of long 
ridges, closely clustered, runniug more or less east and west, often crooked and of varying but 
not insignificant height. Viewed from the plateau, they assume the appearance of a con¬ 
nected range. The valleys between these are for the most part rugged; but some flat cul¬ 
tivable patches enhance the sterility of their generally treeless surroundings. A few high 
summits occur near the Indus, and the whole cluster lies between the Afghan hills and the 
Shingarh chains to the south. 

The Salt Range which edges the Rawalpindi plateau southwards and is sinuously 
prolonged Trans-Indus, in both places presents wild and mostly unfertile tracts. Cis-Indus 
it forms a precipitous escarpment overlooking the “Thai” (or desert) and lower plains. 
Further west, with numerous disturbance! and dislocations, the northern inclinations of its 
strata rise to steeper angh’s, and the stronger beds support a mass of tertiary rocks, whose 
deeply serrated outline, Trans-Indus, and the silvery sheen of its bare sandstone summits, 
betray the presence of the upper tertiary series, making the Pushtu name Shingarh as 
suggestive in its half English sound as in its vernacular meaning of “ Grey mountains.” The 
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northward extension of these rocks, however, in the direction of the dip is interrupted by 
faulting; most of the lower ground and hills towards Kohat being occupied by older parts 
of the series. 

• 

Drainage .—Crossing this whole tract of tertiary rocks, the Jhelum river is a racing, rapid 
torrent, hemmed in by mountains; the Indus (or Abba Sin), larger and more powerful, flows 
from among lofty and picturesque ranges, across an expanding and highly cidtivated plain, 
till it receives the Liinda or K4bul river at Attock. It then cuts its way through every one 
of three intervening ranges, and has formed for itself a deep narrow gulch through the rocks 
of the plateau, running swiftly, with occasional rapids, until it reaches and escapes into the 
lower plains at K&labagh. The minor drainage of the district mainly seeks the Indus, some 
smaller portion reaching the Jhelum. It is everywhere distinguished by its cross-country 
character, preferring, in many cases, to intersect the hilly or mountainous ranges rather than 
to follow the larger depressions of the surface. Even the Sodn, the most considerable local 
stream, rises in the hills at Murree, not very far from the Jhelum, yet wanders away west¬ 
wards to the Indus, by a part of the plateau-land which itself sends affluents to the Jhelum river 
through ridges of the Salt Range. The Hard, too, in the Hazara valley to the north, docs not 
take all that drainage to the Indus, for the Bore, which would otherwise form one of its upper 
tributaries, turns aside, crosses through part of the lofty Gandgarh range, and finds thus a 
shorter way to join the gi'eat river at Turbela. The Tlri (Teeree) Towey, another tributary of 
the Indus, from the Kohat district, changes its course from one depression to another, inter¬ 
secting the ridge between. 

These peculiarities of the drainage tend to show that its course was initiated more directly 
by agencies of elevation than by the results of atmospheric denudation acting, at different 
rates, upon rocks of varying texture. The valleys of the ground are not always those of 
the rivers; both are now valleys of denudation, but the directions of the streams were decided 
by much older contours of the surface than now exist. The rivers have maintained their 
courses, even though the wasting agencies in carving out prominent features have at the same 
time lowered the “ fflvides,” in some localities to hardly noticeable undulations. 

The antiquity of the courses of the larger rivers Jhelum, Indus, and Kurram is proved 
by the Himalayan transported detritus, brought to form late tertiary (Siwalik) boulder beds 
and conglomerates, being thickest near their banks.* A later phase in their history is marked 
by the occurrence of the same hard detrital and stream-worn blocks lying upon the adjacent 
moiintains at heights of about 2,000 feet above the present bed of the Indus; f and a still 
later period of the river action is indicated by the same pebbles and boulders interstratifiod 
with the superficial deposits of the country along this river. Such hard boulders now 
form its bed at Attock, and are doubtless still travelling downwards from the Hima¬ 
layan regions. 

ClASSIFICATIOW. 

The rocks found in the district may be classified as follows:— 


PoBI-THIHTiKT— 

Vneot^ormity. 


Natural order. 


I Conglomerates, pebble beds, silt and aJluviam. 


„ „ ,T i i X Brown, drab, and reddish olajs, mammalian and reptilian remains. 

U»xa IWA^ ocepe {L;(Lekker),t I soft grojsandBtones.conglomerates, and orange or grey clays. Mumraalian 
about 4i000 leet- ^ remains, &c., not abundant. 


* This feature was pointed out for the Mfd-Himalayan rivers long sinoe by Mr. Medlicott. 
t Over Kalabagh, and again on the Cliita Pahdr (Monntaln) near their highest cievations above Udg and 
Choi. 

i Records, Geol. Suit. Ind., Yol. IX, p. 87, 
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Lowxii (EBP AKB flEET)'! StWAirK— / Soft (frey SEndEtoneB snd browp or prrpy clays, slifchtly liarder grey BEPd- 
Pliocene (Lydekker), about 10,000‘j BtnneB, many red elaya; mammaliiin remaiiiB, bones, teeth, Ac., locally 
feet. ^ abundant. OesiferouB throughout. 


Mubrbb Dedb —Upper Miocene (Lydek- 
ker), 7,600 feet average. 


Harder grey sandstones, with soft aoncs, red or piirpUi clay. Fossils— 
reptilian and other bones not nuinctous, some tbssit wood. At Sait 
Range, purple and grey harder RandHtniies, red and purple clays, a few 
green sandstones (locally); reptilian remains, exogenous wood, bones 
Scarce, and fragmentary teeth rare. 


fUpper 800 feetJ 
j average. | 

Nommumtic— Eocene I f 

to Miocene (Uydek- i I 

ker). 


l^Lower 

Trans.-Indus 1,700.. 

Salt Range 600 VAverage 1,060 
Himalayan 3,0001 


Greenish-grey and purple sandstones, grey, olive-brownish, red and varie¬ 
gated clays with masses of rock gypsum. 1>brammfera, {nummuliies, 
Ac.), (hutropoda. Bivalves, fossil mammalian bones occasionally. Crus¬ 
taceans rare. 

In Balt Range, Trans-Indus, and part of Chita Pahar. Whitish or 
usually pale limestones, coaly shales, Ac., below. In Koliat district 
are sandy limestones, olive shales, and red clays also, os well as gyp¬ 
sum and rock salt. Fossils, Foramnifera {Alveolina locally numerous), 
large Ctastropoda, Bivalves, Echinoderms, Ac. Northern or hill niim- 
ninhtic, grey limestone weathering pale, dark feetid limestones, 
olive shales: Foramvaifera. 


06s.—Series parallel and conformable from the pale limestones upward to top ol Siwaliks. Tho boundaries of 
the groups are transitional and indefinite. 


The downward continuation of the scries, so far as now known, includes the following 
formations:— 


Cretaceous (?) 

.lurassic 
I'riassic 
Carbouiferona 
Speckled sandstone 
Magnesian sandstone 
Obolus beds tSiluriau) 
Lower or purple sandstones 
Gypseous series ... 


Southern or Salt Sange series. 

. ... Sandstones, conglomeratieclays, shales. 

... Sandstones, liRicstones, oolite, Ac. 

. ... Limestones, shales, red sandstone and clays. 

. ... Limestone, sandstone, shale. 

. ... Sandstones, clays, conglomerate. 

. ... Dolomite, pseudo-limestone, shale, sandstone. 

... Dark, clnnchy, shiily and sandy beds. 

. ... Purple sandstone, replaced by conglomerate. 

. ... Scarlet marl, gypsum, rock-salt. 


iV. H.—The series differs at cither end of tho range by absence of, or changes in, cortain groups. 


Cretaceous 

Jurassic 

Triassie 

Infra-lriassic 

Silurian (?) A tlock slates (azoic) 

Metainorphic 

Crystalline 


Northern or Himalayan series. 

... Limestones, some rusty and sandy. 

... Limestones, saudsloncs, black (fipiti) shales. 

... Limestones, magnesian m part, shales, sandstones. 

... Bilicious and dolomitic breccia, shales, sandstones. 

... Black and grey slates chiefly, limestones, magnesian in part, trap. 
... Part of theAttock slates usually slightly altered. 

... Syenite-gneiss, trap rocks, and granitoid rocks. 


H. JB.—Carboniferons rocks are unknown in the northern series of this district, but occur in Kashmir and to the 
east of the Jhelum (see Mr, Lydekker's paper on Pir Panjil). 


In describing the rocks belonging to the different tertiary groups, I shall follow what 
is known or appears to he their chronological order, commencing with the earliest. 


NuMMULinc Limbstonbs. 

Sill NummuUtie beds.-'Ot the four local kinds of nummulitic limestone the oldest 
perhaps is that of the outer Himalayan hil region: its position and general aspect, with its 
less foBsiliferons character and the manner of its association with the mixed groups, arc 
points giving suflBcient grounds for a strong inference that this is the case. It is, generally 
speaking, dark-c^oured, fmtid and massive, with nodular or lumpy bauds, the whole 
irregularly and locally interstratified with masses of brownish, olive or darker shales. 
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Strong zones of paler grey splintery limestone also occur, and towards what appears to 
be the upper pai*t of the group, the limestone, though still darkish, weathers of a lighter 
bluisli-grey colour. Stratification is sometimes most plainly seen, sometimes nearly impos¬ 
sible to detect, and disturbance, compression and dislocation have loft the succession obscure. 

Those beds overlying the next older rocks are either unfossiliferous or only contain 
black specks that may have been organic, with occasionally minute sections of discoid fora- 
miniferous organisms, having a single tier of cells arranged as a helix; or else ci’oss-sectiona 
of another minute form less than semi-circular, with an obtuse angle midway opposite to the 
curved side, subtended by three or four concentric chambers equally divided by a closely sot 
group of radial septa. I have only found this form in the lowest beds, and have not been 
able to get it determined. In the shales much higher up in the group are sometimes 
clumps of very small clustered and branched corals with occasionally numerous little Rora- 
miniferw (similar to the discoid form just mentioned) referred conjecturally by Dr. Waagen 
to Rotaliiim. 

Many of the limestones enclose nummulites, whose sections are generally small in size, 
vaiying from that of the longest to the shortest diameters of grains of rice or wheat. The 
whole assemblage of organisms in these hill-beds is distinguished by scarcity and minuteness 
as compared with the other nummulitic rocks. 

Westward, the darkest-coloured limestones are less common, the shales thinner and not 
so frequent. Strong grey limestone, weathering lighter, occurs along the Chita range ; still 
the dark shaJy variety, with lumpy bands and a few layers crowded with small oysters, 
appears in the more central, northerly, an^ western parts of the range, also in the Nilab Gash 
mountains beyond the Indus. Yellow ferruginous, magnesian-looking bands are occasionally 
present, and there are black alum-shales in one or two places at the base of the series which 
may be of an older formation. At one place (Choi), apparently much higher in the group, 
is a lenticular pocket of bright coal and coaly shales, amongst the ordinary dark limestones 
and brown shales. Thin carbonaceous shale also occurs locally between these limestones and 
the Jui'assic beds at Chamba Peak north of Murree, but are not constant in that position. 

North of Nilab-Gash, at PuUosi Pass, grey limestone contains casta of large Lucinidm 
similar to those of the Salt Eange; and near Shaladctta I found, loose, one of the great 
Gastropod casta {Cerithium f) peculiar to the Salt Bange limestone. These indications .are, 
however, too slight to establish any close identification of the northern limestone group with 
that to the south. They are lithologically different accumulations, although they apjjear to 
be generally contemporaneous as upper and lower parts of the same formation. 

The Khaire Mumt ridge is a mass of solid, contorted, grey nummulitic limestone (of 
the same kind as that found in the eastern part of the Chita Pahar opposite), flanked by the 
upper nummulitic group faulted, overthrown and concealed by talus deposits, yet well 
exposed where it forms the western and lower extension of the ridge. The stronger lime¬ 
stone, and indeed the whole ridge, appears to have had an anticlinal structure greatly modified 
by compression and faulting. At the eastern end in the lower ground are some indications 
of the conformable succession of the newer nummulitic group to the hill limestone, and 
again westward at Chorgali* 1 found the succession and conformity of the two groups dis¬ 
tinctly displayed. (The section will be noticed when writing of this newer zone.) 

Under the conditions of disturbance and dislo^tion it is hard to conjecture what may 
be the correct thickness of these hill limestones and shales. An attempted estimate carefully 


* A pass iutested b; robbers ia the Sikh times. 
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taken from one of the most detailed sections I have got near Murree* shows thicknesses for 
parts of the formation of over 2,ISO and 2,700 feet; this is, however, but a partial result, 
and the whole may much exceed 3,000 feet. There is a large group of light-coloured evenly 
bedded limestones in the Haz&ra hills which appears intermediate between the hill nummol- 
ites and the cretaceous rocks. 

Salt Range NutnmulUic lAmestone.~-ln this region the formation is made up almost 
entirely of limestones presenting a greater unity of character and uniformly a much paler 
colour than the northern group. Intervening clay or shales are rare or absent, and where 
any occur, they partake of the light colour of the limestone. Nodular or lumpy beds, made 
up of solid portions surrounded by a softer coating, arc not uncommon ; compact and cherty 
limestones often predominate in the upper portion. Many of the beds are highly fossiliferous, 
containing numerous imperfect casts of large Gastropods more than 8 inches in height, or 
largo Bivalves, and also Eclunoderms frequently as large as small melons. One small fossil, 
Ostrea Flcmingi, seems exceptionally well preserved. NummuUtes are numerous, and 
Alveolitm also occur, as well as other ForaminifercB. 

In the Eastern Salt Range layers of pale purple and yellowish limestone conglomerate, 
with limestone and flint nodules and pebbles, the matrix charged with small NummuUtes, 
have been found to form the very uppermost few beds, conformably overlaid by the sandstone 
and clay series. In the somewhat outlying Diljaba and Bakrala ridge these beds re-appear at 
Goragali, but separated from the limestone by a mass of greenish shales several feet in thick¬ 
ness, and having much the appearance of the upper nummulitic beds on the north side of the 
tertiary bolt. Some red flakey clay or shale is also associated. 

At the base of the Salt Range nummulitic formation dark shales are very commonly 
present, frequently overlying white, sub-conglomeratic, coarse and fine sandstones interstraii- 
fied with pale red sandstone bands and red or lighter grey (rarely gypseous) shales.f The 
dark shales are often coaly or contain a single or divided layer of bright coal averaging three 
feet (the Salt Range coal). Mottled red and white unctuous or lateritic clay occurs as an 
accessory in thin or thicker beds. These lateritic and hcematitic layers sometimes occur at 
the very base of the limestone, and sometimes below the coaly shale or among the white 
sandstones. They vary a good deal as to the amount of iron present, are sometimes 
pisolilic (when the grains are used as shot or bullets) or replaced by white clay, and they are 
sometimes altogether absent. 

The coaly shales are not the very lowest nummulitic layers. At places in the East Salt 
Range, where most carbonaceous, one or two underlying calcareous beds contain nummulitic 
fossils; and to the west, as in the Bakk ravine (Mdsakhel), a considerable thickness of 
nummulitic limestone separates them from the lower formations. This variegated and mixed 
band below the main limestone has in the eastern region a probable thickness in some places 
of more than 200 feet, but parts are often concealed by talus deposits. It is less prominent 

to the west. 

The whole southern nummulitic group frequently shows itself in high cliffs and varies in 
thickness from about 600 feet to nothing, being entirely absent in places at either extremity 
of the range Cis-Indus. 


* The ohBorvstions for this section were mapped on a scale of 300 feet to an in<di and carried along the dear 
cuttings for the new road between Murree and Abbotabad for over 23 miles. I look upon its Information, as far 
as it goes, as reliable. 

t At one place sonih of Chcl hill, East Balt Range, a layer in such shales not for below the limestone contains 
narrow, pointed leaves. 
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Upon the evidence of the arenaceous, argillaceous, and rarely gypseouB layers below 
this Salt Eange limestone,* or the small local development of layers with an upper cliaracter 
at top, I can scarcely venture to assert that the whole group is the counterpart of the 
upper nummulitic beds of this district or elsewhere; still I think there may be sufficient 
reason to suppose that similar conditions recurred at intervals, and that this Salt Kange series 
may at least be, generally speaking, newer than the greater part of the northern hill 
nummulitic limostones.t 

Nummulilic TAmestones, hegond the Indus.—1 have so lately described these rocks, 
(in Vol. XI of our Memoirs,) where as yet I am best acquainted with them, that a short 
notice will suffice. The most striking and constant band is one of hard grey and often 
variously tinted pale compact limestone 60 to 1(X) feet in thickness. This in colour 
and textuns has some resemblance to bands in the Salt Kange: it contains Nummulites and 
Alveolino!. Below it are other grey lumpy and sometimes cherty limestones, witli various 
nummulitic fossils; some peculiar to this region, and none possessing the great size of 
some Salt Range forms. 

Underneath these limestones there is a zone of deep red clay, having subordinate 
sandstone and ha>matitic layers; it varies from 1,600 to 400 feet in thickness, and in places 
contains small fragments of fossil bones. Locally this clay gives place to olive sandstones 
partly conglomeratic; greenish clays and impure limestones with Almolinm and Nummul¬ 
ites. This mixed group reaches a thickness of 100 to 360 feet. Below all are the alum 
shales, the massive layers of gypsum, gypseous clays, and the enormous accummulation 
of rock-salt, often distinctly and regularly stratified. In the upper part of the series there 
ai’c appearances of alternation with some of the overlying purplish sandstones, &c., but 
the folding and inversion of the rocks is so intense over the district that appearances cannot 
be always trusted. 

The united thickness of the Trans-Indus nummulitic rocks, including 700 or 800 feet 
for the rock-salt and 300 for the gypsum, is estimated at from 1,600 to 1,700 feet, and may 
be more. 

There are points of resemblance between this series and that of the Salt Range, but also 
many differences. Where the limestones are thick, pale, and fossiliferous, the resemblance is 
strongest; and junctions between the limestone and overlying sandstones, though often 
locally resembling the sharpness and definition of the same in the Salt Range, have here 
and there more similarity to the transitional nature of the newest beds of the whole 
nummulitic formation. The Trans-Indus nummulitic area has therefore general chaniciers 
intermediate between those of the Salt Range and upper nummulitic groups, and is most 
nearly allied to the last. 

The Upper Nummulitic group of this countiy, coming from the eastward, appears 
first in the Murree hills, then passes westward, edging the outer Himalayan region, crosses 
the Indus at Bahtar, continues close along the south side of the Niliib Gash mountain, and 
leaves the district as a continuous zone to enter the Jawaki Affridi hills. A spur from these 
hills to Dandi on the Indus has beds upon its fianks which may belong to the group: it 
r«j-appears, at Khairc Murut ridge, deeply faulted into the khuds and mountains of the Hazdra 
district north of Murree, and similarly placed in the Mirkuldn pass south of the Peshawar 
vaUey. 


• The cnaly shales afford no point of comphrison, no similar zone occurring in the npxwr nnmmuliticB of this 
district, nor any band that could bo safely referred to the same horizon among the northern hill limestones. 

t The Bast Salt Bange nummulitic group presents a most slrikfnir resemblance to the bottom bods of the 
nummulitic series tliroughout the Japifi hills.—-H. B. U 
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The rockfl consist of greenish drab, grey, red, and deep purple (slays or shalt’s, asso¬ 
ciated with masses of gypsinn and alternating with thin lay era of bnif, ^ grey, or bluish 
limestone frequently of lithographic texture, sometimes whitish and marly. Among the 
calcareous beds many are little else than aggregations of Nummitlites, Opermlhm, &c., 
but sometimes their matrix is a dark green or yellowish or reddish sandstone, and sometimes 
greenish clay or shale. Beds entirely composed of small Biv^alve casts or of TurntcUce 
occur, but more rarely, and with the former, fragments of small (Jrustaceaiis have been once 
observed. The marine fossils are greatly more numerous individually in these up])er beds 
than in any other nummulitic rocks of the country. Large mammalian bones or smaller 
fragments have been also found in this group, occasionally with Nummulites attached. 

The group varies as to predominance of any of its ingredients; sometimes lime.slones 
and sometimes clays are most developed below; and in places there are but few calciireous 
layers present. Strong zones of ycdlowish grey sandstone appear in westerly localities, 
while eastwards a great thickness of bluish grey sandstones and purple clays resembling those 
of the overlying series are included. These are without fossils, except fucoidal impressions. 

One remarkable bnt thin contact layer occurs here and there where the main group of 
limestone beds is overlaid by sandstones. It consists of a nodular and couglomcraticlinKjstoue, 
passing into calcareous sandstone, and containing concentric concretions with subangular lumps 
or pebbles of fossiliferous nauimnlitic limestone. Strings, layers, and groups of Nummulites 
occur also in the paste. Subject to variation as to its conglomeratic aspect, it has been 
found at different places in this northern band, also along the Salt Itange and Trans-Indns, 
with one exception always marking the junction between limestone and sandstone stages. 
This exception is where a limestone band made up of small concretions w^eathering detiudied 
(otherwise a junction or representative layer)* was found interstratified with Murree beds, 
north of the Diiga stream, between Mari and Jand. The layer has some importance, tending 
to unite the groups last described with this, if it can be taken to mark an horizon, 
but appears to occur accidentally (like other nummulitic layers among the lower Murree 
bods) in the exceptional ease noticed. 

The character of transition and unity with the overlying Murree beds is marked along 
the place of junction by alternations of rocks which might belong to either group. Sand- 
.stones and clays like those overlying are common, and limestone layers occur considerably 
removed from any other upper nummulitic rocks. Beyond the Indus such appeuranct^ 
are more frequent. Towards the Murree hills, limestone bands, very similar to that of the 
adjoining mountains, arc associated with those upper nummulitic rocks; the disturbance is, 
however, so great, that it is not clear whether they are sometimes intercalated or introduced 
by faulting. In some cases, though dislocated, they appear to belong to this group, in others 
to be separated by faulted portions of it from the remainder of the bill beds. 

Disturbance also obscures any very satisfactory estimate of the thickness of the group. 
iVom contorted sections in the lower ground this was found to measure more than 1,5(X1 feet. 
Mr. Lyman gives 5tX) feet for the more calcareous part of Fatahjang, and after deducting 
probable repetitions in the Kuldana section (where the great bulk is made up of beds similar 
to the Murree sandstones, &c.), there would remain, according to that exposure, 6,525 feet. 
The rocks occupy a space more than a mile in width across the strike, including, among the 
furthest from the hill nummulitic beds, a strong zone of limestone of 760 feet, apparently 
displaced. It is difficult to believe irP this great thickness, but I have tried to restore the 
section, so as to unite the strong outer limestone with that of the hills, by means of supposed 


* See Trane-Indtts Memoir, pp. loe, IIS, Ifil. 
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faults, without success or probability; unless the 750 feet of limestone and some adjacent 
undoubtedly upp^r beds may have once formed part of an anticlinal curve, all trace of which 
is now lost.* Independently of this doubtful section, the group may be taken as including 
from 500 to 1,500 feet of rocks. 

The place of the whole upper beds as newer than the more solid and massive limestones 
occupying a central position in the district, is fixed by the following section found at Chorgali 
(Ehaire Mfirut ridge) southwards from Fatahjang: thickness about 400 feet; inclination 
generally high to the north and turning over southwards:— 


Lowsb, vBAirsiTioiriK pabi op 

MOBBBB BBSS 


Purple, grer, and greenish sandstones and psendo-conglomeratic concre. 
tionai 7 beds; clays, if present, concealed; rocks locally crushed in 
places. 


Uppxb NirMMUf.iTic 


liOWBB N OKUUMTIC 


fHard whitish sandstone, including a mass of nodular limestouo. 
Pseudo-conglomeratic, ealcHroous, concretionary “ iunction-lsyer*' with con¬ 
centric concretions and subongolar lumps; nummulitic limestone; 
Btrinea, layers, and groups of NummulUet in the paste. 

Lnmpy limestone with purple and dark shaly partings. 

White splintery shales. 

Strong lumpy limestone. 

Mass of pale greenish shale, with two beds of earthy limestone; whitish 
hard, marly limestone, alternating with a few lumpy layers below; 
i^ conforming to on arch of,— 

(Hard larender-groy numinulilic limestone of the same kind as forms 
■< the nearest part of the Chita Pabar range and the mass of tim 
C Mdrut ridge. 


The massive gypsum, red clays, and most highly fossilifcrous beds are wanting here. 
This, together with the scanty representatives of the group in the few uppermost layers of 
the Salt Range much further southwards, may indicate a gradual disappearance of the zone 
in that direction, or even by lateral transition, it being represented in the upper portion of 
the Salt Range limestones. 

It is in this upper group that the principal petroleum springs of the country (such as 
they are) are situated. The mineral oil does not appear to be confined to any particular 
horizon or oven to the group, being found among limestones nearly in the middle of the Chita 
range, in the nummulitic beds beyond the Indus and impregnating the salt in places. It 
occurs just below the junction of the limestone with the overlying sandstones at ,Taba in the 
Western Salt Range, and there are traces of it in the sandstones of the Murree group near the 
hlurut ridge. Sulphur springs often occur in association with the oil. 

Murree Group .—In this great transition group the passage has probably taken place 
from the nummulitic marine conditions to those of the fresh-water series above. Among its 
very lowest layers, which are inseparable from the underlying group, I found a bed close upon 
the limestone, containing thick, sti’ongly ribbed shell-casts of marine aspect (a Cardium ?), asso¬ 
ciated with numerous and large crocodilian remains (see Trans-Indus Memoir, pp. 130,135). 
In detail these rocks include harder sandstones than occur higher in the series, often of 
pale grey or purplish colour below, and crowded with obscure plant-impressions resembling 
Fucoids associated with Annelidan markings. Such k'ds are not unfrequeutly ripple-marked. 

A strong purple colour pervades the whole lower portion of the group, which shows an 
endless alternation of red and purple clays, with purple and greyer thick or thin sandstones 
and concretionary earthy or slightly calcareous bands. In upper portions and among southern 
representatives of these Murree beds, pale, soft, grey or greenish sandstone zones are intercal¬ 
ated with the more usual purplish clays and sandstones. To the southward, also, and more 


• For further CetaiU of this Bectioo, Bee Becordi, Vol. VII, Pt..2. 
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rarely elgcwlierof conglomerate or pcLbly beds are found containing rounded fragments of 
nuinmulitiu limestone, sometimes with hard pebbles from still older rocks. These are pretty 
often seen in the ground about the eastern extremity of the Salt Ibange. 

Other fossils are not numerous in the Murree beds, yet scattered bone fragments, croco¬ 
dilian teeth, or scutes and pieciis of exogenous fossil timber may be found near its southern 
base. These remains are locally numerous on Mount Tilla, along tlie Salt Range and beyond the 
Indus. Bones occur immediately over and partly in the upper srirface of the nummulitic 
limestone at a pass on the road toKohatfrom Kushalgarli near Gdrgurlot mountain ; again in 
the lowest sandstones at the northern end of the Chiohali pass in the Shin Garb monntain.s; 
occasionally in the neighbourhood of Patahjang, and rarely at the foot of the Murree hills. 
In many cjises they arc too fragmentary for identification ; some large specimens, however, 
of mammalian bones appear among these rocks on the Bakrdla ridge near Donidli. In the 
same range, over Bakrala pass, and also near Zyarut, west from Jand towards the Indus, 
1 found fragments of the teeth of Maxtodon; but the best fossils of the group are those recorded 
by Mr, Lydokker (Records, Vol. IX, pt. 3, & Pal. Ind. cit.) from Kushdigarh, found at 
some now unknown locality, and including Mastodon, Dinotherium, Listriodon, M/iinoccros, 
Antoletherium, Sus, and Amphicyon.* 

Intense disturbance, and along its northern limits inversion, greatly obscure the tliickness 
of this group, which must be nevertheless very large. The whole of the nearer hills south of 
M nrree and the Murree ridge itself are formed of its beds; one steeply inverted portion at 
that station some 2,600 feet in thickness forming but a small portion of the ridge. In the 
lower ground there are appearances of nearly vertical beds for miles across the strike, but 
these arc most probably produced by compressed folds, the upper parts of which have been 
denuded, for in the general strike towards the Indus the rocks are seen to be closely contorted. 
The beds occupy a width of from ton to sixteen miles across the northern side of this district; 
beyond the Indus they appear thinner, yet still form a prominent purplish belt round each of 
the disturbed nummulitic anticlinals of that country, and along the Salt Range they have 
certainly lost thickness as well as much of their characteristic aspect. On the whole, 6,000 to 
8,000 feet may not be too largo an estimate for the group. 

The newer tertiary rocks being all transitional, it is as difficult to fix a definite upper 
boundary for these Murree beds as to separate them from the rocks below, yet the brighter 
ctdoui-8 of the clays and sandstones upwards are sufficient to indicate some difference and an 
approach to the newer groups. The marine nummulitic conditions were no longer present, 
and there is no certain trace of the land surface on which the timber grew which is found 
fossilised in these Murree rocks, for all the specimens appear to have drifted from other 
places to where they are now found: the presence of mammalian bones and crocodilian 
remains are, however, indication that land was not fat distant. 

Lower Siioalik. —The rocks succeeding the Murree group in conformable sequence, where 
not faulted against it, are clearer and brighter grey sandstones and rod clays, the uppermost 
parts of the clay bands having frequently grey or rusty tints. For want of a distinctive name 
which should not imply an identity not proved, I caUed these the “ red and grey group,” but 
they have since been traced into continuity with the lower and most fussiliferous portion of 
the Siwalik beds of the Jamu country: there is, therefore, no longer any doubt of their position 
in the series. 

The passage is so gradual from thodower (Murree) group that the predominance of red 
over purple in the clays or a cleaner grey colour of the now softer sandstones aflbrd but 

* These have been noticed by Falconer and others as Attock fossils. The association of the name of that 
distant locality, where older azoic rocks only are found, is very inapiiropciate. 
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faint indications of a somewhat indefinite individuality. Pinely concretionaiy psendo-conglo' 
uiei^atio layers very similar to others in the group below are common, and conglomerate hands 
with derived pebbles from the underlying limestone and Murree groups, as well as quartzite, 
crystalline, or trappoid pebbles, are again met with. Fossil bones become locally more 
numerous, the upper part of this sub'division having furnished the larger number and 
most of the remarkable Siwalik forms found by Mr. Theobald in this district. 

The Siwalik fauna has been long well known; still, as some of the forms from this 
region are new or otherwise interesting, I extract, from such published sources as are avail¬ 
able, a short list of the names of fossils found in the district, with references to the sources 
of the information. 

Major Yicary discovered bones and an Elephas or Mastodon tusk in the Lower 
Siwalik beds now traversed by the Trunk Boad south of Bdwalpindi (1 of List, au. cit.). 

Determined by Dr. Falconer, from near “ Jalfilpur and Lehri,” 1854 (6 of List, au. cit.):- - 


Bltphai, probably E. hymdrieut. 

Mastodon, species indeterminable. 

Sippopotamas, resembling’ Tetrapirolodon. 
Shinoeeroi, molars in fragrments. 

EquM, 2 species upper and lower molars. 

Sat, upper jaw. 

Sivttiherium, lower jaw fragment with tooth. 

Determined by Mr. Lydekker from 
1874 (No. 21 of List, au. cit.):— 


Bos, upper and lower molars. 

Cerous and Antelope, several species. 

Camelus, portion ol molar. 

Avbb, GraUcs, fragment of leg-bone. 

CrovodUus and Leptorhynehus {Oaviahs), vertebra 
jaws, teeth. 

Trionya, carapace and vertebra! fragments. 

Bisk, a vertebra. 

the Kharedn hills, south-east corner of map, 


Siealensis. 

Sqstus, 

Bos. 


Cervus. B. insignis (?) Ganesa (?) 

Blepkas kgeudricus. Croeodilus. 


Recorded by Mr. Lydekker from the district, Asnot, &c., 1876 (Rec., TX, 3, 4, Pal. 
Ind.—see List);— 


Tetraoonodon magnunt. Foie. 

An ear-bone of a Cetacean. 

JAstriodon and AeeroCuriutn. 

.Bo^ 4 new species. 

BJumoeeros. 

Xiubnt. 

HydMVidofksrinia msgaeqikatnm, n. g. 


Doreatherium. 
Camelopardalis Sioalensis. 
Merpcigtotamus Sivalensis. 
Grtiiaous Sitalensis. 
Bgeena Sivalensis. 

Belie. 

Ursus. 


Determined by Mr. Theobald from south-west of Jand: BelUa Sivalensis, n. sp. 1877 
(4 of List, au. cit.) 

Besides these, many specimens await examination, amongst them the compressed shells 
of a fresh-water Mollusc {XJnio) which I found in numbers at one locality (Saloi, south-hy- 
-east from Kahfita) in the upper portion of the group associated with crocodilian scutes, &c.* 

Among the upper beds, but not with suffident persistence to be everywhere distinguish¬ 
able, is a thick zone of grey sandstones with few clay layers, generally of light drab or grey 
colour, and weathering so as to show elongated cores of harder nature than the rest. This 
has been called by Dr. Waagen and mj^rself "thisDangdt sandstone,” from the lo% cliff 
of that name on the Indus near K&lalAgh, in which it is conspicuous. There and in other 


* Unie shells were also found many yean ago by Mr. Theobald near Mount Tilla, at a spot which he has been 
unable to n-diseover. 
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places it appears as nearly the highest band of the group underlaid by soft grey sandstones 
and brown or bright orange clays, but further to the east similar rocks to these overlie it. 
This sandstone usually contains scattered pebbles, or strings of pebbles, of quartzite, &o.; 
and where the overlying orange and grey rocks do not interrupt, it passes upwards by 
increase of the pebbles into the conglomerates of the highest tertiary group. Sections of 
2,000 feet entirely formed of it have been met with. Mammalian bones occur but are not 
numerous in the Dangdt sandstone. Similar thick sandstones, occupying the same general 
position, are found at the Jhelum side of the district, and the pebbly upper portion of the 
Lower Siwaliks seems to be most developed towards the eastern and western limits of the 
Potwar country. 

Thicknesses of 4,000, 6,000 and 11,000 feet have been observed in this Lower Siwalik 
group. 

Upper Siwalik. 

Tikis division includes the great conglomerates and associated beds which terminate tlio 
tertiary series of the country. Like all such deposits, these conglomerates are inconstant, 
admitting intercalations of the same kinds of soft grey sandstones and grey or orange clays 
as underlie them. Besides these, highly ferruginous and occasionally bright red clay bands 
appear. The conglomerate is in greatest force near the large rivers, as at Salgrdon 
on the Jhelum, at Makad on the Indus, and forming the cliffs called Kafiirkot between the 
Kurram and Bahadur Khel. The enclosed pebbles and boulders, ranging up to 18 itiches in 
diameter, are almost entirely of metamorphic and igneous rocks, forming an extremely varied 
assemblage,* the mainly Himalayan source of whhih is indicated by the same detritus being 
still carried downwards in the channel of the Indus. Amongst these pebbles a fluctuating 
percentage of limestone occurs, some belonging to the Silurian (P), triassic, Jnra, and 
hill-nummulitic beds of northern regions, and some few towards the Indus to Al-oeolina 
or coral-bearing rocks, supposed to have travelled from the westward. Away from the large 
rivers, as in the So4n Upper Siwalik basin, conglomerate beds, though less prominent, 
still appear, sometimes formed of limestone pebbles from the ranges to the north, or where 
the transported fragments are fewer, these include sandstone pebbles presumably derived 
from the Murree group. 


* For the advantage of obtaining the newest Enroyoan names of some of these pebbles, I sabmittod duplicates 
of a quarter of a hundred to my friend Mr. Kinahan as an authority on the subjoct of rock names. The following 
arc their designations according to him, quartzites predominating 


1. Bed and grey hrceciatcd jasper (silicified shale). I 

2. lllaek pisolitic hornstone. 

3. Bed and grey pisolitic quartzite. 

4. Purple felstone (“ euyte”) wlthhlood-red specks, 

white and green sillcious amygdala. 

6. Black compact doleritc (apbauyte). 

6. Bed and green blended compact “ riightly ophy. 

tic” felstone. 

7. Purple granular quartzite. 

8. Quartzose amygdaloidal enryte. 

9. Granular purplish gray quartzite. , 

10. Hard green felsitic amygdaloid, tufold. 

11. Green amydaloid, white infhsiblo amygdala. 

12. Purple amygdaloid. ^ 

13. Gray and black speckled fclspathic rock. 

(To 13.) "These ore all iMwsage rocks between enryte and 
felstone, the ‘ Hybrid rocks’ of Durooher." 

14 Fiesh-colonrod quartzite. I 


16. Black hornstone with thin parallel lines of 
quartz (riband argillyte, silicified shale). 

16. Hard purple felsitic trap (tufoid part of a 

enryte ?) 

17. Coarse granular snbcrystallino qnartzit& 

18. Saccharoid white quartzite or “greissen.” 

19. Banded purple and flcsb-coloured quartzite. 

20. Black argillyte, 

21. Olive fine-grained quartzite. 

22. Flesh-coloured and green mottled silicious rock 

(with nests of Olivine ?). 

23. Compact green felstone, harder than a file. 

24. Coarse flesh-oolonred quartzite. 

26. Fine-grained black pyritous quartzite (Its- 

beryte f). 

These must fall very far short of all the varieties 
of hard rocks among the pebbles of the Siwalik 
conglomerates. They were collected ehicily at 
the Jhelum side of the district. 
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In some"parts of the district, the Upper Siwalik conglomerate masses are replaced by 
clays. This occurs south of the Bakrala ridge, and thence nearly to the Jhelum in a north¬ 
westerly direction. Again, in the valley of the Soan the group is represented by a mixture 
of very recent-looking sandy rocks and dull reddish clays, with an occasional dark, almost 
carbonaceous band ; and numerous layers of gravelly conglomcratie, or the limestone pebble 
beds already mentioned. To the westward near the Indus a thick deposit of drab and 
pinkish clays clearly overlies the conglomerates; it has furnished the Emydine described by 
Mr. Theobald, and other fossils (ante, 4 of List). Hero, too, givy soft sandstones and orange 
clays are so intimately associated with the characteristic conglomerates as to have taken a 
considerable place in the upper group. 

Siwalik mammalian remains are found in this upper division less frequently than below, 
and they often present a rolled or worn appearance as if derived from older beds. 

In these Upper Siwalik beds, measurements of 3,600, 3,700, and 6,000 feet have been 
estimated from sections made to scale, and observations on the ground. 

It will be seen from the foregoing descriptions that while different stages can be recog¬ 
nised in these tertiary rocks, their boundaries are somewhat conventional. The separation 
of the marine nummulitic rocks as the r^resentatives of those in other paidis of India or Asia, 
and the recognition of one great fresh-water series succeeding, would have marked the pro¬ 
gress of more or less regular aocummulation. Some of the beds, however, being clearly in 
continuation with sub-divisions of regions to the east (where more definite distinction exists), 
I have extended the classification to this ground as far as practicable. 

Upon the estimates given, the whole series presents an aggregate depth of between 
26,000 and 26,000 ieet, or nearly five miles, of tertiary rocks. What terrestrial changes the 
time represented by the successive accumulation of such vast deposits may have witnessed, 
is beyond consideration here. 

A few sections taken across the country, to show the manner in which the rocks occur, 
are appended. It should be remenibered that the necessity for reducing their length to 
suitable compass renders them very diagramatic. 

Unconformable Post-Tertiary and Superficial. —Large tracts of this district are covered 
by superficial accumulations resembling the alluvium of its present great rivers; indeed, 
owing to the rapid fall of these they are larely depositing streams. Ordinary alluvium does, 
however, occur along their banks in places, particularly near the Lower .Thclum and Upper 
ludus. The older alluvium or silt very frequently predominates on the higher plateau 
ground, often cut through by intricate “ hhudderas ” so as to show the underlying roisks. 
Sometimes it prevails in open depressions. Nearly all of it is more or less impregnated 
with soda salts (Kuller), rendering large areas difficult of cultivation, and, by facilitating the 
action of rain-water, increasing the rapidity with which “ hhudderas ” arc formed or 
extended. 

Its colonr varies considerably below, but the upper portion is nearly always a dull 
pinkish drab, glistening, finely micaceous and often distinctly stratified silt, in which 
“ hanlcar ” (carbonate of lime nodules) is locally abundant. Near Jand and Sagri, the silt 
is locally overlaid by loose blown sand, and it is everywhere undergoing transportation to 
lower levels. The saline nature and stratified condition of this silt suggest an estuarine 
deltoid or lacustrine origin; it has osly been found to contain land shells of recent species. 

Before the time of the deposit just described, certain of the larger depressions in the 
counfry existed, and some, such as the SoAn, Sil, and Lower Hazara valleys, were unconform- 
ably occupied by coarse pebble beds and sand or clay. These pebble beds are not, however, 
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confined to the valleys; they rise out of that of the Soan on its northern side near Rdwal> 
pindi, and seem to have once overspread a good deal of the country west and north-east of 
that station with strongly-marked unconformity. They overlie the sides of the Rotas 
gorge near Jhelnm; occur near Nowshera on the Son-Sakesar plateau of the Salt Range; at 
Namal to the westward; and cap the mountain above Kalabagh on the Indus. In most cases, 
if not always, they are undisturbed; but rest at locally steep angles of deposition in one or 
two places (in the Park at R4walpindi, and Son plateau, Salt Range). In the Soan valley 
and towards Rdwalpiudi the pebble-beds are chiefly formed of detritus from the limestone hills 
to the north, but the very layers consisting most largely of calcareous i)ebbles at the Pindi 
side of the valley, crossing the river, gradually change into a mass of light-coloured 
quartzite boulders, the original locality of which is as yet unknown. The unconformity so 
strongly marked near the Soan bridge on the Trunk Road is scarcely traceable in lower parts 
of this valley, though of course it exists. 

In the Hazara and Chutch (Chaj) plains, the pebble rocks beneath the superflcial silt, Six-.., 
appear as a coarse conglomerate or well-rounded gravel, chiefly of syenitic and gneiss frag¬ 
ments, ovei'laid by thick horizontal sands, sometimes consolidated so as .to form a sandstone 
of almost precisely similar appearance to those of the upper tertiary beds, but enclosing 
subangular and rounded blocks of crystalline rock similar to the pebbles beneath. 

Along the Indus and in the banks of the lower part of the Hard river these pebble 
and boulder beds are again seen, occupying different levels, chiefly in the lower part of the 
river deposits: similar post-tertiary accumulations form rather a high flat between the 
Mirkuldn and Chita hills, and the thick sands recur on the Indus near Sujanda. 

North of the Mirkuldn and Affridi hills, detrital beds, apparently of the same group, 
were observed near Ispinbdk, as saline yellow, pale pink, greenish, red and white sands, 
clays, and gravelly beds with bones,* or soft micaceous sandstone. 

These coarse deposits, though not always present, seem to be transitional with the lowest 
layers of the silt, and this has not been observed to overlie the pebble beds in some lofty 
situations, where it may be doubtful that it ever was deposited. 

The heights at which the post-tertiary beds are found range from about 800 to 3,000 
feet above the sea; they have much the aspect of river deposits, and may have been formed 
at different periods. 

Another variety of superficial accumulations, dating far back, though still forming, is the 
“ wash " or “ fan ” detritus edging the Salt Range to the south, the hills neat Banu, and those 
in the neighbourhood of Mirkul&n and Pullosi passes towards Cher&t. 

Calcareous tufa (“kamat") is not an uncommon associate of the newer deposits. Sheets 
of it are interposed between the “ pebble beds ” and the underlying Murreo group, upon the 
banks of the river Ld, near Rawalpindi; others seem to have once overspread the ground 
near Fatahjang, and it is frequently seen among or near the limestone hills. 

Erratics.—Tir. A. Verchereis believed to have first recorded the occurrence of large 
erratic blocks near Trap village on the Soan, attributing them to flotation by means of ice. 
These travelled blocks are distributed along the left bank of the Indus from Attock 
southwards, reaching into the country for ten or twelve miles from the river. They are more 
numerous between the parallels of Attosk and Jand than further to the south, strewing 
the surface of the ground in patches, some being partially buried in the sand or otlier 
superficial accumulations. 

— ■ —- t I. I — ■ I I ■ ■ ■ - - 

* Maior Vicary found the bone of a camel (fj in apparently the same beds at Akhora (an. cU.). 
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A group of these erratics occurs on the road between Jand and Kush&lgarh; one is of 
granite, measuring over 15 feet by 9 feet by 3 feet (exposed). Others close by are of syenite, 
gneiss, bornblend schist, and black slate. For a few hundred yards around the ground is dotted 
with similar and smaller blocks, and others are numerously distributed over the neighbouring 
sandy country. Some of these appeared smoothed, but none that I saw showed any signs of 
striation. 

Near the Tutal or Eais river opposite to Jand erratics occur again, but fewer. One of 
grey syenite measured 4 feet by 2 feet by 2 feet 2 inches; and a block of grey gypsum, 18 
inches by 12 inches, was precisely of the kind occurring beyond the Indus in the Gurgurlot 
and other hills, or at Bahtar on the left bank of the river, where it crosses the Chita 
range. 

Two large erratics lie near the hamlet of Kummerallia (Wahlia of the maps) south of 
Dakn5r: one of white granitoid rock, weathering dark, has a girth of 50 feet and a height 
of 6 to 8 feet; the other, of basalt, is 48 feet 6 inches in girth and 12 feet 6 inches high. 
A block of grey felsite, set on end in the sand half a mile south of Hatti on the Trunk 
Road, forms a conspicuous monolith: it measures 8 feet 6 inches high by IS inches by 6 to 10 
inches. Not far to the north is a block of the Kyjndg and Hazara porphyritic granite with 
large twin crystals of felspar; it has dimensions of 9 feet by 3 feet 6 inches, and is much 
buried. There are others scattered about, but this one only suggests the northern source of 
these erratics with some certainty and the Indus valley as the direction from which they 
travelled.* 

Far to the south-east near Hoon, Mount Tilla, Rot4s, and in the Bunhar river at 
Ghoragali, smaller and less angular erratic blocks of red granite are numerous. One of 
these, however, at Narwari, a mile east of the Collector’s bungalow at the Mayo salt mines 
(Khewra), is 7 feet in height, measures 15 feet in circumference at the ground, 19 feet 
half-way up,t and rests upon the red gypseous marl. These red crystalline boulders are 
supposed to have come from a peculiar conglomerate in the cretaceous or “ olive group ” ol' 
the Eastern Salt Range, or at least from the same unknown source as its enclosed blocks. 
One such boulder, polished and striated, apparently by glacial action, was shown me 
by Mr. Theobald, who found it in a wall near Wahali, on the eastern plateau of the Salt 
lUnge, not far from where the conglomerate just mentioned is in situ. 

By what means these erratics were transported, if not by the agency of ice, is unknown. 
Their size, sub-angular shape, and the distances they must have travelled, favor this sup¬ 
position. All do not seem to have wandered so much, thus localising the transporting 
cause; on one of the river terraces of the Indus gorge between Purri and Bahtar, I measured 
an erratic mass of unfossilifex'ous limestone 9 feet high and 74 feet in girth, which may 
have belonged to any of the neighbouring limestones from the lower nummulitic downwards, 
and seems to be as truly an erratic block as any of the others. 

With regard to the existence of a glacial period affecting the Upper Punjdb in very 
recentgeological times, the only evidence the country seems to offer is in the occurrence of 
the formerly Indus-borne crystalline frs^ments at heights some 2,000 feet above the present 
, bed of the river. These would indicate either a very late elevation of the region traversed by 
the Indus, or that when it ran in a channel so much higher, the hilly country to the north¬ 
ward may have been as much more lofty (or even higher still), and regions of perennial 
snow much nearer than they are at present. The «denudation, which, influenced by earth- 
movements, or alone, reduced the geperal 8urface,*would have removed most evidences of 

• I hsve slw noted grealte and other cry»taUlne erratics at heights of four or five hundred feet above the 
Jhelan near Chsttur Kalas, the first stage from Kohslo on the new road into Kashmir, 

From measorements kindlj furnished bf Dr. Worth. 
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glacial action,* and the widely spread, well-stratified post-tertiary silt would indicate aqueous 
conditions in the vicinity, which might have fiacilitated the distribution of these erratic 
blocks. 

SxTPPOETiNo Rocks ok the Tbetiaey Zone. 

I shall now endeavour to convey as briefly as possible some slight idea of the palaeozoic 
and mcsozoic formations bordering the tertiary zone in this district. 

SoTJTHEEN OB SaLT-Ra.NOB RoCKS. 

The nine Salt Range groups of palmozoic and mosozoic formations, included in the list 
(ante p. 118) exhibit parallelism and conformity throughout; this, however, may be only a local, 
yet marked, peculiarity. Another as groat is that the strata composing the sections at cither 
end of the range are strikingly dissimilar. One formation or group may be traced thinning 
away and becoming overlapped by another at various points along it, so that in no place is the 
full section obtainable. Besides this the whole region has undergone most violent disturbance, 
resulting in displacement and contortion, sometimes one or both being prominent, and in places, 
owing to this, the oldest and newest of the groups are brought into contact. The outcrop on 
the scarped side of the range is thrown frequently into such intense confusion from land-slips 
caused by the deliquescent nature of the salt-marl that it is difficult to reproduce it on any 
map, and entirely impossible on the roughly reduced outline given with this paper. 

“ Saline Series." —The red marl, gypsum, and rock-salt forming the lowest group is as 
mysterious in its origin as strange in its development and economicallj' important, producing a 
large annual revenue of about £400,000 sterling. .The salt occurs in the upper portion of a 
mass of red gypseous marl, and underlies massive, white, stratified gypsum. It shows a thick¬ 
ness of 600 feet at the Mayo mines, of which 225 arc almost chemically pure salt (Dr. 
Warth’s paper. No. 11 of list). 

“ Purple Sandstone." —Thick sandstones, earthy below and of deep purple colour, be¬ 
coming whitish at top, succeed the saline series. This “ purple group ” extends far to the west, 
but there becomes thin, and the sandstones give place to dark earthy conglomerates contain¬ 
ing crystalline boulders of red granite and other rocks. It contains no fossils, so far as known. 

“ Oholus beds." —In the next formation, however (also ranging widely westward), a belt 
of blackish clunchy shale, with sandy layers, was found to contain, at one or two places, the 
small detached valves of Oholus or Siphonotreta, a Silurian form, locally numerous, but 
entirely by themselves. ^ 

“ Magnesian Sandstones." —This group is to the east succeeded by, and connected with, a 
strong lightly coloured set ofbeds, the most conspicuous of which are hard, compact, magnesian 
layers, varying from dolomite to magnesian sandstone, and associated with flaggy and darker 
shaly bands, often covered with fucoidol and annelid markings. This formation has a more 
limited extension than the last, and was doubtfully thought by Dr. Waagen possibly to 
represent the carboniferous limestone of the west. From its position in certain sections, it 
appears to underlie that group, so I have preferred to keep it provisionally separate, 
particularly on account of its partial intercalation with the zone below, just where it is least 
recognisable to the westward. 

“Speckled Sandstone." —^The next group is a massive succession of speckled light- 
coloured or reddish sandstones, with pu^le clays and conglomerate bands, the pebbles of 
which are chiefly of old crystalline rocks. At the top of the group, pale lavender clays (said 
to contain small concretions of copper pyrites) are constantly present. 

« As pointed out by Mr. CioU would generally be the cue (Climate and Timel, 
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“ Caf^on\ferous”-‘^lmtaBi.\sAiAj above these layers the carboniferoas series commences in 
the Nilwan ravine, as dull, dark* ** ooloared, impure, calcareous beds of small thickness. West¬ 
ward the formation developes rapidly into a great mass of clear limestones, with some ferru¬ 
ginous or pale sandstones and dark earthy calcareous layers, the whole often crowded with 
paheozoio fossils, amongst which Dr. Waagen found the unique carboniferous Ammonites 
which he has described {1. c. No. 9 of list). 

“ Triassic" —Almost united lithologically with this group is a series of thin limestones 
and greenish shales or clays developed from the Son plateau of the range westward, and con¬ 
taining abundance of Ceratites, Goniatites, and other forms, of the same genera but of 
diflTerent species from those in the carboniferous group below (as distinguished by Dr. Waagen). 
On the evidence afforded by these a triassic age has been assigned for the group, to which 
period also a group of bright red arenaceous and argillaceous rocks in the east part of the 
range, without fossils, but full of casts of salt-crystals, has been referred. It immediately 
succeeds the magnesian group before mentioned. 

“ Jurassic.” —Overlying the western triassic group are white soft sandstones, yellowish 
limestones, oolitic and earthy beds containing Belemnites, more rarely Ammonites, and other 
Jurassic fossils. The upper part of this Jurassic group becomes dark and shaly Trans-Indus at 
the Chichali pass, where a curiously inverted and faulted section is exposed. Along their 
Western Salt Range boundary, the uppermost Jurassic and lowest nummulitic rocks 
present appearances of local transition through alternating bauds of limestone, sandstone, 
and shale. 

• 

“ Cretaceous." —In some places, however, as in the eastern part of the range and at the 
Chichali pass, dark-coloured shales and olive or yellowish sandstone with local beds of 
peculiar dark conglomeratic clay intervene between the above-named groups, or between the 
red trias (?) of the east and the coaly, shaly, ferruginous, or white sandy beds near the local 
base of the nummulitic formation. The shales in the Chichali pass contain several globose 
Ammonites, recognised at once by Dr. Waagen as cretaceous ; and I have found in these 
intervening beds (to the east) casts of laige shells, which, with a few forms discovered by Dr. 
Waagen near Makr&ch, led to suggest for the beds a cretaceous age. 

From the salt marl upwards, all the formations, as far as the base of the tertiary, seem 
to be marine; but as some are not fossiliferous, and there is a record of some plants found 
in the Jurassic group by Dr. Fleming, this is less than absolutely certain. 

It will be seen that l£e contrast is strong between the rocks of this area and the pro- 
tertiary series of the outer Himalayan region. 


WBSTEBir FitkjXb, Hiuaiatajt Sbbibs. 

“ Crystalline^ —The oldest part of this series includes the syenitic rocks, granitoid 
porphyry, and greenstones of Hazdra (Pakli valley, SusdJgali Agrdr, &c.), and, from 
apecimens brought down, it eeems that crystalline rocks are common in Eaghdn also. The 
granitic porphyry with its twin crystals of felspar, 6 or 6 inches high, is exactly like that 
occurring as erratic masses (from the Eyjn&g range, &c.) near Nowshera in the Jhelum 
valley on the road from Murree to Eash|nir.* « 


* !riik pOEipfaiyritio rook Rcoms to represent ttio central ('nciss of Di'. Btoliezka’e Hlnnalaran sections (Mem. Oeol. 
gurv. Vbl. V}; at least ho appeared to identii> a block we found togothoz in the Jhelnm at Uutti, Kashmir, with his 

** JJblte granite.*' 
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“ Metamnrpfiic and Silurian" —Over a considerable area outside the Hazara granitoid 
rooks, slightly metamorphosed, dull, talcose, silky slates wei'e traversed, representing the 
local “ Attock slates*’ of Nowsh^ra, AbbottabSd, &o. Some of the altered beds (on the road 
from Mansdra to Garhi Habibdlla, for instance) weather to a substance resembling porcelain 
clay. Greenstone dykes and masses intersect the inner portion of the slates, and syenitic pro> 
trusions occur, but no stratified or foliated gneiss nor any mass of quartzites or mica schists 
was met with, though such were known to Dr. Fleming among these mountains, probably 
at places which I did not visit. 

In the Upper Hazara slates and those of Mianj4ni mountain limestones are absent or 
uncommon, but occur extensively in the Gandgarh mountain north of Hassan Abdal, in the 
Attock hills and towards Mirkulfin. These limestone bands have varied textures, from 
pseudo^brecckted to compact, and are often magnesian: one remarkable bed, though unaccom¬ 
panied by other lociil metamorphism, resembles a clear sub-crystalline and compact white 
altered marble ; it is slightly affected by acid. It stretches along the southern face of the 
Attock and Mirkulau hills. It is not improbable that several of these limestones, though closely 
associated with the dark slates, do not belong exactly to that series, but to some newer group. 
Others are undoubtedly iiiterstratified. 

In none of the slates or intercalated limestones have T been able to find a single organism; 
but in the hard limestones near Dakner, I found obscure traces of small gastropods and 
other shells, barely recognisable as organic: further west, at Mfrkulan pass, these traces 
are stronger, and a few fossils can be distinguished. 

The stratification of the slates is often obscured by a number of cross-cleavages, which 
render their furnishing slate of economic value unlikely. As a rule, they are very thinly 
laminated, this structure enabling slab or bedding slates to be raised where the cleavage is less 
prominent or coincides with the bedding; the material, however, is soft and weathers easily. 
Bands of dark-greenish, gritty, fine-grained sandstone are not uncommon. The whole group 
often shows intense folding and compression. 

A possibly Silurian age for these slates has been chiefly inferred from the discovery of 
Silurian fossils by Dr. Falconer and Major Vicary in the Peshawar district, apparently not 
in situ, but traced to the Khyber mountains in Afghanistdn. These fossils are stated to have 
been of lower Silurian age. Major Vicary mentions Spirtfer, Orthis, Terebratula [f) and 
Polyparia in limestone. Similar genera occurring in the carboniferous and secondary rocks 
of the other parts of the country, the evidence as to Silurian age is limited, so far as any 
information at present available extends, to Dr. Falconer’s fossils, as referred to by Major 
Godwin-Austen (in Quar. Journ. Geol. Soc. Loud. Vol. xxii, p. 29). 

Tbe slate group is perhaps older than oarbomferons,* and may be a continuation of the 
azoic slates of Dr. StoUezka’s Himalayan sections. 

“ Infra-IHassic "—Besting upon the Attock slates with complete unconformity is the 
series of Sirban mountain in Haz4ra (see Memoirs, No. 12 of List). The unfossiliferous red 
sandstones, hismatitic and silicious magnesian beds, there underlying the triassio formation, 
are of unascertained age, and have not as yet been found elsewhere. 

** Triassic "—The triassio formation of the whole northern region consists largely of 
limestones often so slightly fossiliferous as to be very difficult to distinguish from those of 

-------- 

* Last season Mr. Lydekker found in a detached block near Hassan Abdal a specimen of Produeftu HuubolMi, 
common in the Salt Range oarboniferons formation. 1 have aince searched the place in for an; evidence of the 
existence of earbonlferous rocks in the locality. It is possible that some may occur among tbe limestones on the 
south side of Oandgarh mountain to tho north, though 1 Mod to find a fossil of any kind in the only trsverse of 
the mountain 1 have as yet been able to make, 
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tbe Jurassic period. Shales, limestones, silicious breccia, hiematitic clays, and sandstones are 
present at Sirban; in other places limestones only are found, or with these a few shales, a 
sandstone band, or some ferruginous amygdaloidal clay. In one case I observed among other 
limestone rocks supposed to belong to this formation, a limestone conglomerate enclosing 
fragments of coralline limestone. The triassio beds are in force among the hills extending 
from the Moohpdra mountains to the Trunk Road; and a quantity of hard limestone, much 
of which may be triassic, appears in the Chita range as well as in the detached hills to the 
north. 


The fossils of the formation are, as a rule, scarce, obscure, and hard to detach: 
NerincBa, Neritopsis, Astarte, Opts, Nucula, Leda, Ostrees, Terehratulm, Shynchonellee, 
Megalodon, Dicerocardium, Chemnitzia and Qervillia were idontided by Dr. Waagen at 
Sirban, and Ostr'ea Haidingeri near Rhairagali. At the western base of the Zyarut hill at 
Hassan Abdal I found a massive grey limestone bed unconformable upon Attock slates, 
and full of large Dicerocardium (and Qervillia ?) sections, the fossils being impacted and 
impossible to separate. Overlying this is a large zone of hard, thin-bedded limestones from 
which I obtained (loose) a very perfect Pkoladomga. Sections of Bhgnchonellee are seen in 
the rocks, and on close search little Betzia (?) and Echinoderms are found weathered ont. If 
the fossils of the upper portion of these limestones prove Jurassic, the unconformity between 
the trias and Jura of Sirban is absent here. 

Thick, amorphous, splintery, nummulitic limestone of the paler hill-type caps the whole, 
and is compressed between the folds of the older beds, with very doubtful conformity to the 
thinner limestones below. In another section, near Kamalpur, of similar hard, thin-bedded 
limestone with some thicker bands, is a layer crowded with very large and thick Ostreee. 

The complicated association of limestones, trias. Jura, and nummulitic, extends 
westwards further than it can be followed into Aflfrfdi territory (Afghanist&n). “ Large fossil 
oysters ” are reported from a stream near Cherat, and at Mirkulan, not far from this place, 
there is the following succession, from south to north, a considerable part of which may be 
triassio: 

Mirkulan Section. 


(North.) 

30. Dark Attock slates, with some harder bands. 

Fault (P). 

Upper Nummulitic, 

29. Bright red earthy rooks and soft greenish sandstone. 

28. Sandy limestone with large quartz grains. 

27. Olive shales. 

26. Strong purple sandstones. 

25. Very red earthy rocks, cleaved. 

24. Qrey, slaty, olive and greenish shale, cleaved parts full of nummulites. 
Cretaceous (/}. 

23. Alternations of slaty shale and dark limestone with sections of Gerilhium and 
Natica (?). Calcareous hands weathered to a rusty clay full of undetermin¬ 
able fosrils. 


22. Thick limestone. . ' 

21. Bark greyish-green, slaty band. 

20. Thin dark, flaggy limestones. 

19. Oreenish and grey limestones, highly contorted. 

18. Thin-bedded black limestone. 
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17. Dark gi’ey quartzite, with black flaggy slate bands, and white flaggy calcareous 
layers (600 ft.). 

16. Silicious gritty beds. 

15. Grey and pui-plisb, rippled, thick-bedded slate (1,600 ft. ?). 

14. Grey, purple, and greenish flaggy limestone. 

13. Dark green calcareous slates, thinly laminated. 

12. White flaggy limestone with yellow lines, among grey slaty beds. 

11. Dark grey and variegated limestone, magnesian, compact, with ferruginous 
strings; a black earthy layer and several shale partings, one hard bine 
band crowded with sections of thin flat bivalves, shelly parts often oolitiC; 
and contain sections of pentagonal crinoid stems. 

10. Purple slaty band. 

9. Black and greenish shining shale or clay, flaky; layers and nodules of grey 
oolitic limestone. 

8. Black limestone—dolomitic in places, then of brownish grey colour. 

7. Green-olive fine slate. 

6. Strong grey and variegated yellow and black limestone: no fossils. 

6. Brownish grey and purple slaty band, passing up into yellowish and green 
calcareous slate (about 200 ft.). 

4. White flaggy lithographic limestone, thin and flaggy above, alteniating with 
grey bands, like Solenhofen lithographic slate, upper part lavender-coloured. 

3. Greenish olive; dark, shaly ferruginous, thin band (same as “ Darwaza ” lime¬ 
stone on Indus near Dakner). 

2. Brownish yellow breceiated limestone, overlying. 

1. Olive shales with ferruginous concretions. 

The correlation of this section cannot be usefully attempted till the ground has 
received further examination. The series appears to rise in the direction indicated by the 
progressive numbers, but may be affected by faults and inversion in part. The southern 
end would seem to belong to the slate series; further on, the only guess which Dr. Waagen 
could hazard from the imperfect organisms found, was that the zone (so marked in the 
section) might be cretaceous; while the upper part, presumably faulted against the slates, is 
certainly nummulitic and perhaps upper nummulitic. The thickness exposed must bo great, 
but could only be estimated for some of the zones. 

Jurassic "—Jurassic rocks are known to exist in many places beneath the lower 
nummulitic beds. They, too, are chiefly limestones and not of widely different aspect from 
those overlying. In the soirtherly parts of these northern hills they usually contain a well- 
marked rusty "zone, enclosing small grains of quartz, which give a rough appearance to the 
weathered surface of the rock. This zone is sometimes a mass of fossils, chiefly of large 
Trigonia veniricosa* of which the matted and intertangled casts can only be obtained. 
T. costata occurs also, but the sections of the larger species give a very marked character 
to the weathered surface of the rock. 

In the hills near Margala pass, where broken portions of the Trigonia rock occur, the 
associated beds contain fragments of Ammonites and Behmnites. Again, to the west near 
Jang, the latter and Gryphoea abound in one or two layers just below the Trigonia bed. 
Ammonites of well-known Himalayan fo^sf are numerous in the Spiti shales of Chamba 


• Dotermined by Dr. Fcistniantel. 

t Oppelia aeudneta, Strschey, Feritphiiietu fnquent Opp.t eonf. Simplex, Sow., SeUmnite* Gerardi 0pp. 
Inoeeramtu, Cucutxa and Peoten are the fonlls mentioned by Dr. Waagen. Records, Q. 8.1., Vol. V, pars. 1, p. 17. 
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peak near Khairagali (where they were first discovered by Dr. Beveridge, B.A.). /no* 
ceramus and Ammonites fragments, a Pecten and Belemnites, occur in another exposure 
of the Spiti group at Kondragali on the Abbottab4d upper road from Murree; and some of 
these fossils re*appear in dark-coloured sandy and calcareous rocks far down in the deep 
ravine of the Hard below this locality. 

None of these Jurassic rocks, Spiti shales, Trigonia zone, or the harder compact and 
semi-lithographic limestones in the least resemble the Salt Bange Jurassic rocks, nor is there 
any similarity between the great trias limestones, &c., of the northern region and the 
Ceratite beds of the other locality. The cretaceous horizon of the northern area is chiefly 
marked by bard sandy limestones forming a thin band at Sirban and in the hills close to Kohat 
(though thicker limestones without fossils may also belong to the same formation). This band 
contains several Ammonites, a few Baculites and large Belemnites, generally of uncanali- 
culate forms. The aspect of the band is also quite unlike the dark shales of Chich41i 
or the “ olive group ” of the Salt Bange. 

Pahcontological skill only can decide how far the northern and southern fauna are 
disimilar; to ordinary observation there is a striking difference between the fossils belonging 
to the formations of all ages from the two areas, corresponding with the lithological 
diversity, and suggesting much variation of conditions during palmozoic and subsequent times. 

Distubbance. 

There are abundant instances of most intense disturbance and dislocation in this dis¬ 
trict, yet they appear to have resulted from but one extended influence, which produced the 
whole system of its mountain features. Strata belonging to all periods older than post- 
tertiary are contorted, but as no chronological sequence can bo distinguished amongst the 
countless folds or numerous faults in any of the series, the whole of the disturbance con¬ 
nected with the physical features can only be attributed to a post-Siwalik period. Whether 
the results are due to one prolonged or to consecutive exertions of force, there is as little to 
indicate, as there is to show when the action ceased. 

Tlie marked line of disturbance, dislocation, and inversion along the outer Himalayan 
limestone hills has no counterpart in the district (unless a concealed' feature of similar 
kind skirts the Salt Range on the south). It appears to imply special intensity of the dis¬ 
turbing agency. Other developments of extreme results occur;—a complete inversion of 
the Jurassic and tertiary limestones is seen among the hills between Shaladitta and Khan- 
pur (northward of Rdwalpindi): inversion is common, sometimes extraordinary, all over 
the Kohat country, and its presence at Chich&li pass has long been known. 

Although whole ages of apparently tranquil accumulation distinguish the succession in 
the Salt Bange, the limitation laterally of so many of its groups may have been connected 
with slight or local alterations of level. 

In the Himalayan area there are traces of palseozoic and mesozoic elevations and 
denudations, in the unconformities mentioned (at Sirban and Hassan Abddl), however local 
these may have been; and in ijhe more central area, similar events in tertiary times 
are indicated by the derived fragments enclosed in the rocks. 

The presence of the great tertiary sandstoqp and clay series of this area asserts the 
previous existence of an elevated region to the north, and its Siwalik boulder beds point to 
a west Himalayan elevation in later tertiaiy times, as plainly as the distribution of the 
sama hofiHers in subsequent, deposits proves that those western Himalayan regions have 
renutiued elevated ever since. 
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The lofty situations of these Himalayan boulders in some localities may either indicate 
a post-tertiary elevation or be a measure for part of the sub-aureal denudation of the Upper 
Punjab. 


Description op the Fioubed Sections. 

These three sections, in consequence of the vertical exa^jyeration necessary, will show 
at a glance the genera! fall of the country towards the Indus from the Murree hills and 
Salt Eange. 

It will also be seen that the Himalayan side of the Rawalpindi plateau is miuih the 
most generally disturbed, the folding of the rocks being almost confined in its greatest 
intensity to the Niihan-Sirmfir band and those groups lying northward of it. The local 
character of the Salt Range disturbances will also appear, but the sections do tw)t happen 
to cross where these are most developed. 

Section No. 1 is in two parts, from the difficulty of taking a single line over the most 
expressive features of the ground. In the part of it along the Trunk Road it may be 
noticed that the upper Siwalik conglomerates at and near the Rotas anticlinal are represented 
in the Kharidn hills and south of the Bakrala ridge by clays. The faulting at the latter 
locality might be supposed sufficient to account for this, but from the aspect of the neigh¬ 
bouring country it appears equally probable that the formation has changed and the coarser 
beds have been replaced as at the Eharian ridge. The Nahan beds of Bakrala ridge have 
been already referred to. 

The lower Siivalilcs are largely developed from Mount Narli to the southward, giving 
sections of over 13,500 feet; and the upper Siw'alik conglomerate beds have a thickness of 
2,800 feet at Salgriion. The Murree hills are all formed of the rocks referred to the Nahan- 
Sivmur group, but the contortion is so gieat that their thickness can only be guessed at 
about 6,000 to 7,000 fwjt, with the probability of its being very much greater. 

The whole of the Kulc^na .spur, uniting the Murree ridge with the more lofty ranges to 
the north, is occupied by upper nunimulitic beds, including a quantity of sandstoues, &c., 
so similar to the overlying ones that their identity has been doubted. If the faulting 
necessary to have produced the present arrangement could be accounted for in detail, tht*&e 
que.stionable beds might be admitted to have belonged to the series above. 

Northward from Kiildana the section has been already described, and its continuation to 
beyond the Miunjani slates near Batangi shows alternation of nummulitic and Jurassic 
or triassic exposures, crushed and faulted beyond recognition of the geological relations. 
The mass of red rocks at Dungagali are believed to be upper nummulitic beds introduced 
by faults. 

Section No. 2.—From Find Dddun Kh&n to Gandgarh (or from the Jhelum to the 
Indus).—In this section one of the most conspicuous faults of the Eastern Salt Range is 
crossed, bringing a portion of the tertiary N&han beds against the lower rocks of the paleeozoic 
series. The land-slips and complexities of the Salt Range section here had to be omitted on 
account of the reduced scale of the section. North of the range the beds having most the 
appearance of the N*ihan rocks may be taken at 1,600 feet, but beyond this the wide expan¬ 
sion of the lower Siwaliks rolling at gentle* angles conveys little idea of the true thick.less 
of the beds—a large one, however, in all probability exceeding 10,000 feet. The upper Siwaliks 
of the Soan basin may be estimated at from 800 to 600 feet, and are generally overlaid by the 
valley-deposits or loess, both series being in places so horizontal and so similar as to be hardly 
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Jititiu^iiiHliiible. At ilio norihcm side of thiit baHin tlie beds become gradually tilted ; the 
f'luvelly conglomeratic beds and clays pass down into the nnl and gray rocks of the lower 
group to near Khaire-Milrut ridge, where the angles are very highly inclined, or vertical 
bedding is found in the purple Nahan-Sirrnhr group. In phices on both sides of this ridge 
there are traces of the upper nummulitic beds intervening between the limestone of the hill 
and the purple rocks on its flanks, but the junction on cither side as frequently has the 
appearanw of a fault. Hence to the vicinity of Fatahjang n>umberle.S8 steep inclinations 
towards the north and south in tbo Hahan-SiiTOur rocks indicate the closely-folded and com¬ 
pressed curves of the beds, which are both disturbed and displaced at the upper nummulitic 
zone, as may be seen where the alternating limestones, shales, &c., mark the arrang(!inent 
more distinctly. As an example of the contortion hero I may mention that thirteen anticliiial 
curvatures arc shown within 3,0(K) feet horizontally in one of Mr. Lyman’s vtsry carefully 
detailed sections at the Fatahjang petroleum springs, and there arc many similar cases. 

It not unfreqnently occurs along the junction of the upper nummulitic zone with the 
stronger limestones of the adjacent hills, that there is a small space between the two occupied 
by rocks resembling those outside that zone. This is sometimes due to combined faulting and 
inversion, but the contortion is often so grcixt that it is diflScnlt to say whether there are not 
some intervening red and purple sandstones and clays really present. Sometimes also there 
arc but very few layers of the well-developed upper nummulitic character to be found in 
their usual jmsition, as at Shaladitta, where the main zone is a mile and a half to the 
southward, and the usual lower sandstones and clays of the Nahan-Sirmur group, contiiuiing 
occasional layera of upper nummulitic type, are faulted against, rather than re,st on, the 
Jurassic limestone of the hills.* 

In this section (No. 2) the solid limestones of the Chita Pahar range arc of unusually 
pale colour, and sometimes full of hummulites. At the northern base of the range they ar^ 
in contact with a highly disturbed and faulted zone of upper nummulitic beds. Fiii-ther north 
the rocks heneatli are concealed by heavy accumulation of valley beds (syenitic gravel and 
gray sands), until at Khaire Murut the hard triassic-looking limestones show themselves in 
a folded state capped by and faulted against nummulitic lim<!stone, below which the 
IHcerocardium and overlying limestones (some of them Jmuillic?) of Hassan Abdal rest 
upon slightly exposed Attack slates, such as are seen with many intei’calated and associated 
limestone masses on Gandgai-h to the north. 

In section No. 3 the carboniferous limestone of the Salt Range is shown appearing 
thicker than it is on account of the vertical exaggeration. The groups below it are the 
“speckled sandstone,” “purple sandstone,” and “gypseous” salt-bearing scries, while the 
mesozoic formations above include the triassic Ceratite beds and Jurassic sandstones and lime, 
stones overlaid by the strong nummulitic limestone. The section continues through the same 
series as before, traversing the great upper Siwalik conglomerates of the Mokud region, the 
slightly fossiliferous bone and wood-bearing rocks of Jand and Nara, the upper nunimuli- 
tic limestone and secondary limestones (probably both trias and Jura) of the Chita range, 
then tumiiq? eastward in the river Indus traverses the valley dexrosits of the Kainalpur 
plains and the slates and limestones of the Attock hills, as shown in th(‘ section. 

• Conipnro UccotiIh, VdI. IX, p. me, para. 3. 
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Notes on Fossil Plouas in India, hy Ottokab Peistmantel, M.D., Palerontoloyist, 

Geological Survey of India'. 

XIV, XV, XVI. 

XIV.— On a Tbee fehn stem fbom the Cbetaceous Rocks near Tkicuinopoly in 

SoiTTHKBN India. (FtVA Plate.) 

Amongst tho fossil plants in the collections of the Geological Survey tliere is a portion 
of a tree fern stem from Trichinopoly, collected by Mr. H. P. Blanford from the same strata 
with the marine animal remains which yielded the numerous material for Dr. Stoliezka’s 
monographs on the history of these fossils. Forms of the same kind have as yet been found 
mostly in cretaceous rocks at several pretty distant localities, on almost tho same horizon, so 
that, if there were no information about our specimen, one might conjecture its being of 
cretiicoous age. 

If we look through the literature, we find (not regarding the carboniferous Mega- 
phytum and Caulopteris,ys\\\(^ have different characters) fern trees of this kind, first described 
and figured from Kaunic in Bohemia, by Comte Kaspar Sternberg* * * § ). This illustroiw 
author, however, not knowing well the relations of the locality, and not knowing at that time 
any of the fossils which were later found associated with these stems, described them from 
the disposition of the scars and from their superficial resemblance with some stems of Lepido- 
dendron and Sagenaria, as Lepidod. punctatum, Sternb., and the locality Kaunic as be¬ 
longing to the carboniferous formation. Brougniartf described it even as Sigillaria, and 
also as carboniferous. 

Prof. GSppert, 18.36,J was the first to describe it as a fern, but placed it with the 
genus Caulopteris, species of which genus occur mostly in carboniferous strata. The same 
author described another species as Caulopteris Singeri from Silesia, which he later, how¬ 
ever, united with that Bohemian species. 

Presl, 1838, in Sternberg’s Flora dcr Vorwell, placed it with Protopterls as Prolopi. 
punctata, and consequently the Caulopteris Singeri, (iopp., was also placed with Protopterls. 

CoTda§ changed also the specific name to Protopteris Sternhergi, considering the 
locality, however, also as carboniferous (1845). 

But soon after this, already in 1852, Prof. Beuss || mentioned that Kaunic docs not 
belong to carboniferous, but is cretaceous, which in the subsequent year (1853) was (pito 
distinctly shown by Prof. Krqjci of Prague, who examined the locality, and proved that 
the sandstone wherein the Protopteris Sternhergi {punctata) was found is not carboniferous 
but cretaceous (cenoman.); he found again some stems of the same species, and also two 
now forms, of which one was named Alsophilina Kauniiziana, Dorm., and the other 
Oncopteris Nettwalli, Dorm., and figures of both were given with his paper, all being 
cretaceous. 

In 1869 the same author** published an exhaustive report on the stratigraphical relations 
of the cretaceous formation in Bohemia, wherein, on pages 46 and 88-89, Protopteris 

* Vcranch einor Flora dor Vorweit, 1. fasc. I, p. 19, tub. iv. f. i. viii. 2. 

t llistoire do fossil p. 421, tab. 141, f. 1. 

t Bjatom filic. fossil, 1B36, p. 449. a 

§ Corda BoUrSge zur Flora der Vorweit, 1846. 

II Jahrb. d. K. K. Gcol. Reichsanst, Vol. Ill, n. 2, p. 106. 

Kouniokit Skila, in "Ziva,*’ 1863. 

** Arobiv f. uaturw. Durohforuhuug: von Gohmen; ffcol. Sektion, IBd. Btudicn un Gcbicto <1, Gwlitn. Ki 
formation. 
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Sternhergi, Cord, (or Caulopteris functata, Gopp.) is clearly described as from the lowest 
strata of the cretaceous rocks, the so-called Perufcs-beds, near Kaunic and Vyserovic, 
so that there could no longer exist any doubt about it. Prof. Krojei did not, however, 
mention any fossils from the clays associated with the sandstones. 

When in 1870 I joined the party for the geological exploration of Bohemia, I visited 
several localities in these lowest plant-bearing strata of the cretaceous rocks, especially the 
localities Nehvizd, Vyserovic, and Ifaunic, east of Prague, and I saw the sandstone con¬ 
taining the fern stems intercalated with clay bands, in which were numerous plant-remains, 
consisting of some fern fronds, some coniferous branches, but especially dicotyledonous 
leaves, amongst which the peculiar genus Credneria, a typical cretaceous genus, was very 
frequent; in general the fossils agreed mostly with those described by Prof. Heer from 
Moletin in Moravia, and with those from Niederschona in Saxony (as far as they are 
known), both which localities, as well as those in Bohemia, belong to the cenomanian; thus 
it was quite plain that Protopteris Sternbergi, Cord. {Lepidodendron punctatum, Stbg.), 
was a cretaceous tree-fern. 

Also Prof. Riimer in his Geologic von Oberseltlcsien, 1870, describes Protopteris 
Sternbergi, Cord., as distinctly cretaceous. 

Subsequently, in my monograph on fossil tree-ferns from Bohemia* * * § (carboniferous, 
permian, and cretaceous), I described the relations of these beds near Kaunic, which contain 
he Protopteris Sternbergi, and are cenomanian. 

Previously to this Prof Gbppertf had twice shown that Protopteris Sternbergi is 
cenomun, and placed his Caulopteris Singeri with it. 

Prof. Heor in 1874 seems still to have known only the older descriptions of this fern 
as carboniferous, so that in his third volume of the Flora Possils Arctica the locality Ujara- 
susuk of Disco in Greenland is described, from the occurrence of this Protopteris Sternbergi, 
as belonging to the carboniferous formation; but in a preface to the work he mentions a 
letter of mine to him on the occurrence of Protopteris in Bohemia, and then refers correctly 
the fern stem from Greenland to the cretaceous formation. 

In Schimper’s Pal. vig6tale, 1869-74, we find Protopteris Sternbergi still quoted as 
from carboniferous. 

Its true horizon has been, however, fully confirmed also in other countries; the same fern 
was found in cretaceous (Unter Qnader—Cenoman) of Saxony; J and Mr. Carruthers § de¬ 
scribed it from the Upper Greensand in England (Shaftesbury in Dorsetshire), distimdly 
saying, on p. 485, that Dr. Fritsch of Prague has informed him that the beds from which 
Caulopteris punctata was obtained are Upper Greensand (cenoman). 

In 1867 Prof. Unger || described a very nice fern stem from the cretaceous (Neocomian) 
ncarlscbl in Austria, to which our form from Tricbinopoly is mostly allied. But Unger 
also was at that time quite unacquainted both with Prof. Krejei’s publications about the 
tree ferns in Bohemia (1863), and with Carruthers’ description of the same species from the 
English Upper Greensand, for he says, on page 648, that the Ischl species would be the first 
tree-fern in the cretaceous formation. 


• Abhandl. d. K. bShm. GeBellsch. d. ^issensuh. 1872,*with two plates, 

t Zeitichrift. d. D. Qeol. Qesellsch, 1865, p. 643, and N. Jahrb. f. Min. etc, 1865, p. 396. 

t Genitz TSlbthalgebirge 1876, p. 304, PI. 67, f. 1 (Palfflontografica, Cassol). 

§ Geolog. Magazine, 1866, p. 48), PI. Xlll. 

II Bitzungberiehte der k. k, Acad.der Wissenbt-h. LV, l, 1S67, p, 642, grj,, Pl. I. 
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Quite recently I published a preliminary report on the flora of the cretaceous rocks 
in Bohemia,* where I speak especially in detail of the lowest beds (Perutz.-beds) near 
Nehvizd, Vyscrovic, and Kaunic; two sections illustrate the relations, and all the species 
determined up to that date are given. From this report it is quite distinctly shown how 
Protopteris Sternhergi, Cord, {punctata), is found in the sandstone, together with other 
species of tree ferns, and with cones of Damariies,^ while the intercalated clays contain other 
plant fossils. 

These hods in Bohemia with Proiopteris are therefore cenomauian ; so are the hods in 
Moletin in Moravia, and near Nicderschona in Saxony; also the locality in Saxony with Pro- 
topteris is cenomauian; the English locality is cenomanian too, and the locality in Greenland 
was afterwards (in the preface) referred by Prof. Heer also to cenomanian. Only Ungers* 
specimen is said to bo from neocomian. , 

In Bohemia these bods contain, besides the plants, only some fresh-water and land 
animal remains, and are therefore fresh-water deposits; so seem to be also tbe beds near 
Moletin and Niederschdna. I am unacquainted with the relations of the English locality, 
and in Greenland these relations are also not quite clear. Prof. Unger’s specimen was asso¬ 
ciated with marine animals. 

The fern stems described from cretaceous rock up to date are as follows:— 

1. Pro#o 7 >fem Presl. (Hoer, Geinitz, Carruthers, etc.).—From Cenoman in 

Bohemia, near Vyserovic and Kaunic; Silesia (Giersdorf), in Saxony (Paulsdorf), in England 
(Shaftesbury in Dorsetshire), and in Greenland (Disco). 

1828. Lepidodendron punetatiim, Rtcmlierg, Versueh ciner FI. d. Vorw. I, 1, p. 19 , tab. IV, 
f. 1, VII r, 2. Deeciibed as carboniferous. 

1828. Stgillaria pnni<(ata, Hruuseniart, Hist. d. vdgdt. fosr., p. 421, tab. 141, f. 1. As carboniferous. 

1836. Cauloptera puaetata, Gdppcrt, Syst. fllic foss, p. 419, etc. As carboniferous. 

1845. JProiopterit Sttmhergi, Oorda, Bitrage, p. 77, tab. 48, f. 1. As carboniferous. 

1852. Beus, Jabrb. d. k. k. gcol- KoichBanst. Vol. Ill, N. 2, p. 105. Consideied ivouiiiu already 

as cretaceous, 

1853. Krejci, in “Ziva." The locality Kounic is described quite distinelly as cretaceous! 

1866. Gbpport In N. Jabrb. f. Min. etc. Quotes it as crctiu-eous ! 

1885. Ctxuhpleris pmetaia, Goppert. Zeilsrh. d. 1>. gcol. Gesellsch, p. 643, speaks quite dis¬ 
tinctly of it as cretaceous! 

18(13. Idem Carruthers, Geol. Magiwinc, p 484, PI Xtll, from Upper Greensand! 

1869. FrotopterUpunclata, Krejci, in Arebiv t. naturli. Durebt. von. Cohnicn, I ltd. p. 46 88— 

69, described as Ceuoman 

1870. Frotopf. Strenbergi, E6mor in Geolog. v, Obersclilcsicn, p. 300, as cretaceous I 

1872. Idem, Feistmantel Uaumfanenroste, Abhandl, d. k. BSlna. Gesellsch. d. Wissenschaften 
Distinctly described as cretaceous. 

1869. Frotopf. Sternbergi, Schimp. Pal. veget. T, p. 706. Again as carboniferous. 

1.874. Frotopt. puHotata, H&st. For. foss. Arctic, Vol. Ill. Quoted again iia carboniferous from 
UjaraeUKuk, Disco, but in tlie preface correctly referred to Conooian. 

1874. Frotopt. Sternbergi, Feistmantel, Sitzb. d, k. Bobm. Gesehseh. d. Wissonsch. December 

1874. As cretaceous, Cenoman I 

1875. Frotopt. punaMa, Geinitz. Elbthalgebirgr, p. 304 From Cenoman at Paulsdorf in fJaxony. 

la. Protopteris Singeri, Gopp. sp., and Proiopteris Cottai, Gopp. sp., at first de¬ 
scribed as peculiar, were later (1865) placed by Prof. Goppert with Protopteris Sternbergi 
Oorda,--B«th also from cretaceous. 

2. Alsophilina Kouniciana, Dorm. From Cenoman sandstone near Kaunic (Bohemia). 

1863, Krcjci-inZjfo, Kauuickd sk&la.—Plato. 

1872. Feistmantel Baumfarreuresto, 1. c.—Figure. 


• Sitzungsb. d. k., BShm, Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. December 1871 
t Mr. Slur's Lepiducaryopsis Westphaleni. 
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3. Oneopteris Nettwalli, Dorm. From Cenoman Bandstone, Kaunic (Bohemia). 

1863. Ercjci, 1. and 1873 Felstraantel I. c. 

4. Protopteris Bavignieri. —From cretaceous near Grand Pre (Dpt. Ardennes). 

1818. Brongniart Tableaux dee genres, d. vigit. foss., p. 111. 

5. Cauloptens cyatheoides, Unj^er. From Neocomian near Ischl in Austria. 

1887. Unger, in Bitzb. d. k. Acad. d. Wieaensoh. Vol. TjV,p. 643—648, Tab. I, f. 1—4. 

There are therefore up to date five species of tree ferns from the cretaceous fonnation 
all belonging to the same order. 

If we now turn to our Indian specimen and compare it with the published figures, wo 
shall find that it mostly agrees with Unger’s species from Ischl, although the horizons are 
somewhat dlfPerent. 

Both these forms agree so much with the living Cyathea, that I do not see the necessity 
for classing them with Caulopteris, and I would propose for them the name Protocyathm 


Genus Photocyathea, Nov. 

Filix arhorescens, caule fereti; ciralricihm ramorum {foliorvm) spiraliter dispositis, 
nunc maximis nunc mediocribus, structura earum cicatricibus Cyathearum viveniium 
proximo. 

This genus would comprise two species, that one described by Unger as Caulopteris 
ryatheoides and our Indian form. 

1. Photocyathea Unoebi, sp. nov. 

1867. Caulopteris cratheoides, Unger., 1. c. 

1869. Schimper, I’al. vdgdt., I, p. 708. 

liocality: Networnian near Ischl in Austria. 

2. Peotocyathea Teichinopoliensis, sp. nt)v., PI. I, f. 1-2. 

Caule arhorescente, vivo tereti, statu fossili eompresso, 10 Cm. in diametro metiente, 
extus cicatricibus ramorum {foliorum) uotat .0 ; cicatricibus confertis, spiraliter dispositis, 
oblonge rliombevs, parte inferiore acuminatis, parte superiore obtusiuscuUs.fossula sepa- 
ratis; disco convexo prominente, subrhomhoidali, vasorum stigmatihus circumdato, intus 
nonnullis vasculis sp^rsis notato; inferiore parte cicatricis stigmatibus majoribus explcta. 
Cortice partim tantum preservato. 

The stem is a little compressed and preserved in fine-grained, pretty hard sandstone. 
It cannot have been very thick, the diameter of the compressed specimen being 10 Cm. 
The chief character is the scars •, they are disposed in spiral order on the outside of the stem, 
the spirals being pretty vertical. The form of the scars is oblongly rhorahoidal, in the lower 
portion more elongated and acuminated, fn the upper portion obtuse; and here pretty con¬ 
vex and prominent (the disk); the scars arc pretty clolely set and separated by farrows. The 
<lisca] portion is limited by roundish vascular marks from the other portion of the scar, and 
the inner surface of the disk contains some other vascrilar marks. The lower portion of 
the scars, which is elongated, contains also several liirg(!r and more oblong grooves. 
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To show these grot>ve8 in tlie lower portion of the sears 1 liave added in fig. 2 tl\o 
vi(‘w of one scar, which exhibits them very distinctly in fonu and disijosition. They 
are especially well seen in the scars of the lower portion of the stem, whore a little of the 
stem-substance is preserved. 

Ilegarding the living affinities, we find that our specimen is next related to Cyaihea 
eompta (see Brongniart, Hist. d. vdg(?t. foss., PI. 42, f. 1), where' the discal portion equally is 
surrounded (limited) by closely set vascular marks as in our fossil fom; also in the inn(‘r 
surface of the discal portion seems to bo a similar disjmsition of the marks. Tin* only dillbr- 
ence would bti that the scars in our specimen are not so distant, and that the marks iu|the 
lower portions of the scars are much more numerous in our fossil. 

In Hooker’s Species Filienm, p. 42, I found, however, ihe Cyathea compta. Mart. 
describ<‘d as AUuphUa compta. 

Amongst the f»)8sil forms, the next relation of our fossil is with Profocyathca Zuiaeri, 
{Caulopteris cyatheoides, Ung.l, which is apparently also a Cyathea, and Prof. Unger himself 
has compared it w'ith Cyathea compta and Cyath. vestita. I have only to refer to his 
I)aper (1. e.). 

Our species is therefore to be added as a sixth fonn of tree-fern from crt*t>uji*ous rocks 
in the table given above. 

Explanation of Plate. 

Pig. 1. The stem in natural size. 

Pig. 2. One scar specially figured to show the stigmata in the lower portion. 

XV.— Notes on the Karhaebabi Flora. 

In two previous papers in the liecords (Vol. IX, 3, 4) I had mentioned several fossil 
plants from Karharbari, which were brought to our knowledge by Mr, Whitty, Superintc'iid- 
ent, Karharbari Collieries, East Indian Kailway. This year I had an opportunity of visiting 
the coal-field myself and of collecting fossils, in which I was very much assisted by Mr. 
Whitty’s knowledge of the ground. The flora yielded the interesting fact that it is more related 
to that of the Talchir shales than is the coal flora in any other field (at hiast as far as 
brought to notice at present, except the plants from the Mohp.ani coal-field). This relation is 
also supported by the stratigraphy, both series in this field having the same dip, and being 
apparently in conformable sequence. 

The Tiilchir flora, .as known at present, is very poor, but all species of the real Talchii* 
shale were found again in the Karharbari coal strata. The other charatjter of the fltva is, 
as will bo seen, to a great extent triassic, very many foms being like those which European 
geologists are used to call triassic. 

I know at present fossil plants from seven localities in this comparatively small coal-field, 
and it is to be expected that others will be found. 

The localities are— 

1. Bvriddi, yielded ten species and four varieties of one specie^ 

2. Chunika, containing one species. 

3. JDomahdni, with five species and two varieties of one. 

4. Passarahhia, with six specifes. 

6. Mdthddi, with two species. 

9. Joffitand, with four species .and two varieties. 

7. Kotnnljore Hill. 
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In all the&fc localities the flora shows very much the same character, some species being 
common to all. 

In the Talcltir shales themselves I could not succeed in finding au}’fossils, bull observed 
very well preserved ripple-marks in the shales. 

I shall only shortly give hero a sketch of the flora, postponing other details for a future 
time, when 1 can give illustrations. 

Eqcisetaceae. 

Forms of this class are not so frequent, as in the Damudas, elsewhere. 

Some stalks, rather shortly articulated, with small cicatricutaj in the joints and frag¬ 
ments of free leaves, are to be referred to Schizoneura, and are next to Schizoneura Meriani, 
Schimp. {Equiset. Meriani, Bgt). They are from Passarabhia. From Komaljorc Hill 
Schizon. Qondwanensis is known; two similar stalks occurred in the Talchir shales. 

Vertebraria is very rare; near Passarabhia some small fragments occurred. 

Filices. 

The greatest display of forms is in this class. A large Neuropteris, belonging to the 
triassic single-pinnate tjpe uf this genus, occurs very numerously near Buriadi. I have 
already described it as Neutopt. valida; it is very close to Nmropt. gigantea, Scliimp. and 
Moug., from the Bunter in the Vosges. The genus Gangamopteris is very frc()ueut beside 
this in all localities; most forms belong to Gangamopteris cgclopteroides, wliich I have 
previously described, and of which I now could distinguish four varieties. This species was 
first known from the Talchir shales. 

Besides Gangamopt. cyclopieroides and its varieties, there ai*e three other species of 
this genus from Domahani, Buriddi, and Jogitand. Glossopteris, in the true form, is 
rather rare in the coal-field, and only in two localities more frequent; and I think this species 
belongs to my Glossopt. communis. It is from Passarabhia and Mafcbadi. From the 
Talchir shales in the Karanpura coal-field also a specimen of Glossopteris is known. 

Prom Buriadi there is known a peculiar form, which shows the transition from Glossop¬ 
teris (real) to Gangamopteris, or vice versd. I called it Glossopt. decipiens, the midrib 
of which is quite distinct in the lower two-thirds, vanishes towai’ds the apex, where the 
spcohdary veins arc radiating. 

With the ferns having net-venation Sagempteris is still to be placed. 

Cycadeace^. 

Cycadeaeeos are pretty frequent amongst the fossil plants from Karharbari coal-field. 

Zamia Hislopi is very frequent, but longer than the usual form, and I call it therefore 
var. pralonga ; in all localities and in Talchir shales. Another very nice Zamia shows 
two leaves attached to the stem; I call it Zam. Whittiana, from Buriadi. A Glossoza- 
mites also occurred near Domahdni. This species I have described shortly in a previous 
note, and called it after Dr. Stoliczka. 

CONIFEB^. 

Some triassic forms are pretty freqfuent amongshthe plants of this coal-field. They are 
from Domabdni ghat and Bnriddi. 

I can determine altogether eighteen species and some varieties. Amongst these are all 
the plants which are known also in the Talchir shales; besides these there are some triassic 
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types, and some local forms. This, I think, tends to show the close connection of the 
Karh4rbari coal strata with the Talchir shales; and Ihe evidence from the plants speaks 
strongly for a triassic, or at least mesoaoio age of these strata. The bearing of this 
conclusion nx>on the age of the Damudas in other fields needs not to bo pointed out. 

From the vegetable remains in the Talchir shales, which are as well preserved as in 
the coal-beds, the conclusion would follow that the Talchir shales must have been deposited 
rather under similar conditions as the coal-bed, and dilTerent from those under which the 
Iwulder bed was fonued. 


XVI.—On the occueebnce of Glossopteeis in the Panchet Gboxjp, anp in the 

tJpPEE GoNDWANAS. 

When reporting in the last number of Kecords (Vol. X, 2) on some fossils which I col¬ 
lected in the Nunia stream north-west of Assensole, I suggested that some beds above tlic, 
outcropping coal scam might, from their stratigraphical position, be considered as .associated 
with those which were distinguished as the Panchet group, although Glossoptcris ocicurred 
in them. I added that T had no doubt that this genus passes into the Panchet group. 
Already in 1861 Mr. Oldham mentioned a fragment* from the real Panchet rocks, 

as described by Mr. Blanford.f Mr. Oldham says:—“ There are a few mutilated and drifted 
fragments of fossils beside, one of which (fragment of one side of a frond) shows the 
existence of Glossopteris, undistingnishable save gouerically.” And the same is repeated 
again by Mr. Oldham on page 206 in the same paper, so that already at that time there 
was no mistake about it; but later, it seems to have been generally supposed that no 
Olossopteris exists in the real Panchet group.J 

To satisfy myself how the matter stands, I made a search through all our collections of 
fossil- plants from the Kaniganj field in the hope of finding the specimen uienDsoiied by 
Mr. Oldham. I succeeded in finding about eight leaf fragments, just in those sjiecimcns of 
the rocks which are full of the small JSstheria, allied to that in the Mangli beds. The 
Glossopteris remains are mostly only fragments of the leaf, but peculiarly well preserved, 
and one can see the reticulations without the lens, some (about 3), however, show distinctly 
the midrib, from which the secondary veins pass out, forming distinctly meshes (see figmus). 
Thus there can he no doubt that Glossopteris existed during the deposition of the Panchet 
group. This manner of preservation resembles that in the Kawarsa beds of the Chanda 
district, where Glossopteris occurs also in a veiy fragmentary state, and again associated with 
JSstheria (the form as in the Panchets and in the Mangli beds). In my note on the JSstheria 
beds in India §, I have already pointed this out, and I rejieat again that the Kawarsa beds 
very likely are on the horixon of the Panchets in Bengal. 

Wo have thus in the real Panchet group Schisoneura and Glossopteris, both of which 
occur again in the underlying llaniganj group; and the Panchet group is certainly as closely 
connected by fossils with the lianiganj group, as the Mangli beds are with the Karnthi 
(Eaniganj) group. Mr. W. T. Blanford himself found no great unconformity between the 
Kaniganj and Panchet groups. On page 127,1. c., Mr. Blanford says:—“ It should, however, 
be remembered that there is a very considerable apparent conformity between the two groups, 


♦ Additional remarks on the geological relationt and probable age of the several systems of rocks in Central 
India, etc. M. 0. S., Vol. HI. p. 197, >eq. 

f On the geological structure and relations of the Baniganj coal-Ocld, M. G. S„ Vol. IIT, pp. 3 and 129. 
t See a letter by Dr. Oldham to Rev. W. B. Clarke, published in his “ Remarks on Sedimentary Rocks of New 
Suatli ’Wales," 3rd edition, page 29. 

§ Rec. Gcol. Suri-.. X, 1, p. 29 
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and that excepting in the section on the hanks of the Nnnia,* the want of it can only be 
made oat by a careful comparison of the rocks of each formation over considerable areas.' 
And Mr. Oldham, in his paper mentioned above, says about this unconformity:—“ The 
unconformity between them (Baniganj and Panchet groups) is but slight (in truth, such 
as would never probably have been noticed were the change, from one group to another, not 
marked by a change in mineral characters of rocks), etc.” I went myself twice through this 
part of the Nunia stream, and I could only observe this apparent conformity, and the 
co-existence of Schizoneura and Qlossopteris in these beds, and therefore their close connec¬ 
tion with the Baniganj group cannot, 1 think, be denied, whatever may be the diderences in 
mineral diaracters. 

Amongst the fragments of Olossopteris which I mentioned above in the specimens of 
the Panchet rocks, there are easily seen two different forms of areolation: one is that of 
Qlossopteris indica, Schimp., and the other of my Qlossopteris communis. I may thus 
record the fact that Qlossopteris occurs in two forms in the true Panchet rocks, together 
with Schizoneura and Pstheric^ connecting the Panchet group more closely with the Bani¬ 
ganj group than I supposed before. 

But I have also to notice the occurrence of Qlossopteris in the “ upper series ” of the 
Gk)ndwana system,—^in the Jabalpur group and in the Denwa groups. 

There are some specimens from the Sher river amongst our Jabalpur fossils; one of 
these I described as Cyclopteris lohata, comparing it with the Cyclopt. digitata from the 
English Oolite; but it is also very close to those forms which only recently were described by 
Heer from Middle Jurassic (oolitic) strata in Greenland and Eastern Siberia as Gingho, to 
which also Cyclopt. digitata from Yorkshire was placed, and it would be the case also with 
our form. On the reverse side of this specimen I discovered the first specimen of Olos¬ 
sopteris ; by splitting the stone I uncovered ano ther leaf of this genus. 

There is another specimen with Alethopt. Whitbyensis, Gopp., also from the Sher river, 
which contains also two leaf fragments of Qlossopteris. Although fragmentaiy, the exist¬ 
ence of the genus Qlossopteris in the Jabalpur (Each) group is unmistakably proved. 

In 1876 Mr. H. B. Medlicott brought from the Denwa horizon (Mahadeva Series) of 
the Satpura basin near Eesla, some specimens of a very crumbling rock with fragmentary 
plant-remains, amongst which is a leaf, the venation of which is areolated, and which 1 can 
only believe to be a Qlossopteris, with which also the whole form of the leaf agrees. I have 
no intention to determine the species ; I am satisfied with the generical determination. By 
these discoveries, I think, Qlossopteris loses somewhat of its “exclusive carboniferous 
character,” which in Australia is given by the marine fauna, while here in India I believe it 
to be mesozoic. 


On the occttebbnoe of bbextics in the Potwae, and the deddctions that must 
BE DBAWN THEBEFBOH, by W. THEOBALD, Geological Survey of India. 

As my assertion of the former extension of glaciers to so low a level as 2,000 feet in 
the E&ngra Valley has found scarcely more favour at the hands of my colleagues than from 
the author of Fire and Frost (vide J. A. S. B., 1877, Part II, No. 1., p. 11), it is some satisfac- 
tion to me now to. produce additional evidence tending to the same conclusion; and if I am 
not mistaken, less open to the desiNiiictive criticism of experts than were my rather crude 
observaiioDB in E&ngra. 


* The aborc-menttoned speeimens, witb Msihtria, SekitoneHra, and Qloiuifttrii, arr from here. 
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Indeed, my present evidence goes farther than that of the so-called and eo-disputed K&ngra 
erratics and moraines, for in their case I merely argued for a terrestrial or moraine origin 
which did not exclude the probability of a suflSciently great difference of level in the whole 
country to largely obviate the isothermal difficulty, whereas I now am forced to contend for 
floating ice as the veliicle of my Potw&r erratics, and this almost precludes the idea of any 
considerable difference of level between then and now along the Indus basin, the conditions of 
the problem rather necessiting the supposition of the Potwar then forming a vast lake sub¬ 
sequently drained by the lowering of the Indus bed above Kalabagh. 

I will preface my remarks by saying that by the term “erratic,” I understand fragments 
of stone of any size or shape which have been transported by ice, and that the occurrence of 
blocks of stone (neither meteoric nor presumably due to drift limber), embedded in thinly 
laminated impalpable silt, is primbfade evidence of ice as the transporting agent. 

The Pottv4r is that vast spread of undulating open ground north of the Salt Bange. 
It is sparingly marked with hills, and rendered somewhat difficult to traverse by deeply 
excavated streams and ravine-ground, the result of atmospheric denudation acting on a soft 
alluvial surface. The surface is mainly alluvial, but the underlying Siwalik sandstones often 
crop out above the surface, or as frequently display themselves in the deep sections afforded 
by streams and ravines. 

The alluvium—or loess, as it has been proposed to be called by some writers— is very 
variable in character; most generally it is a brown clay, with little or no kankar (lime-nodules) 
in it, and very prone to melt away before rain action; hence the deep intricate ravines which 
intersect it. 


In some spots, as south-east of Fatehjang, towards the Khaire-Murut range, it presents 
the character of a lacustrine marl, with thick beds of earthy tufa crowded with land and 
fresh-water shells, among which I remarked— 


Lymnea rufescens L. (probably 
var. of L. peregra), 

Planorbis exustus. 

P. cmvexiusculus. 

Vivipara Pengalensis. 

Bythinia pulchella. 

Melania tuherculata. 


Corhicula (a small species near 
Agrensis). 

Unio (near Candaharica.) 
Macrochlamys Jacquemontii. 
Cylmidrus inmlaris. 

Napaeus salsicola, 

Opeas gracilis. 


At other places where less tranquil deposition was taking place, the alluvium has the 
character of ordinary river deposits, clay, sands, and gravels intermixed; whilst east of 
Bawalpindi these gravels are replaced by coarse boulder conglomerates with an aggregate 
HiinViipiHB of over 200 feet, and possibly much more, as denudation has largely modified the 
surface of these beds. 


Wear Jand a considerable area exists of a fine thin-bedded silt wholly devoid of 
organic remains, and therein presenting a striking contrast to the equally fine, though 
dissimilar, clay or marl at Fatehjang. A considerable thickness of this silt is seen (40 ieet 
at least), but its relation to the ordinary alluvium is obscure, it being covered over and 
masked by enormous quantities of blown sand carried over it from the bed of the Indus by the 
powerful west winds blowing in the hot season. This silt is impalpably fine and thin-bedded, 
and of an extremely pale greenish fawn colour, and in it are impacted masses of granitoid 
gneiss, such as constitute the biggest^rratic blocks of the district about to be enumerated. 
One such block, a little under a foot in diameter, was seen in a road-side section north of 
Jand, impacted in situ, and but half exposed by denudation in this silt, the fine laminm 
of which were curved against il^ as would be in the case of a foreign body embedded in 
such a position. 
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This block is not a particularly large one, though its presence in so fine a bed demands 
a special explanation, but it is valuable as dearly displaying the fact that some, at all events, 
of the erratics which overspread the surface are weathered in situ out of a lacustrine silt 
indicative at some former period of both lacustrine and glacial conditions in the Potwar. 

Near the burial-ground of Jand a deep section of this fine silt is seen, and on it 
another erratic is seen of about a cubic yard in contents, and this, there seems no reasonable 
doubt, has also weathered out in situ, though it is not so self-evident as in the other case. 

It will hardly, I think, be contended that these erratics were transported by floating 
trees, for this reason, that they are random samples of that spattering of similar blocks 
many of which are too huge to be capable of any other transport than ice; and this embedded 
block at all events, from the nature of the materials which surround it, could have been 
transported by no debacle or even moraine, but must have quietly sunk where it now lies. 

The first erratic noticed by me (being first discovered by apprentice Kishen Sing) was 
in a small stream less than a quarter of a mile west of Pind Sultdni on the road from 
Kawalpindi to Jand. At this spot two blocks of a gneissic rock, which probably once 
formed a single fragment, are seen lying half buried in the sand of a small stream. The 
larger fragment is ncarlj' ten feet in its greatest length, and nothing approaching this size is 
seen in the ordinary surface gravel, or in the section of the banks of the stream wherein 
these blocks lie. Scatttered blocks of a similar gneiss, but of a smaller size, occur at several 
spots along the road as far as Jand, near which place they are not very uncommon. These 
fragments are more or less angular, and have nothing in common, so far as appearance goes> 
witli the ordinary rounded boulders and gravel of the Indus, a spill of which materials is 
found all over the country as we near the Indus, the remnants no do\ibt of a former high- 
level deposit of gravel and boulders swept down that river and its tributaries. 

About two and a half miles west-north-west of Jand, and a little south of the road to 
KushaJgarh, occurs a monstrous fragment of gneiss forty feet in girth, and sundry smaller 
fragments are seen in the neighbourhood, as also a little nearer the Indus; but close to that 
river these fragments disappear, or are involved undistinguishably in the general mass of 
boulders swept down in its bed. There is at the spot where this large block occurs much 
surfiice gravel, but the rock beneath seems to bo the silt I have previously described, which 
here sheets over and fills in the hollows between the harder Siwalik ridges which here and 
there crop out above the surface. So obvious is the foreign character of this granitoid rock 
resting on fine silt, that it has acquired a legendary fame, and is resorted to as a cure for 
fever, which is effected by the devout pacing it nine times without drawing breath. 

The distance between this block and that first noticed at Pind Sultdni is twelve miles, 
and the direction of the line joining them east-north-east, west-south-west. Along this line 
small angular erratics are here and there seen, none more than a mile on either side of it; 
which clearly indicates the linear arrangment of these blocks. To establish this fact I made 
a traverse to the north as far as Jalwal, besides despatching Kishen Sing in other directions, 
but without finding any other blocks save those mentioned; whilst to the south I made 
several traverses equally without result, till the second line of erratics was met, the iutenne- 
diate ground being free from these fragments. At twenty miles, however, south-east of 
this line of Jand erratics, a second line of them is met with possessing the same general 
strike (east-north-east) as the last, and this line I traced for eighteen miles along the 
course of the Soan river, which must haue engulphed .many in its sands. This line extends 
through Shah Mahomedwalla and Jabbi, and some of its fragments are found two miles 
or a little more on either side of the centre line. The most easterly fragment noticed was a 
hiqfe mass broken into several pieces, over 20ieet in girth, resting on alluvium at a high level 
eight and a half miles from Pindigheb and eleven miles from daman, and there are several 
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smallci blocks in the same neighbourhood. An equally large block occurs close to Suriali six 
miles to the south-west, whilst six miles north-west of this last occurs another not quite so large. 
These two last blocks are the most divergent, being five miles apart, and between them the 
great central course of blocks seems to pass. Below Shah Mahotiiedwalla, erratic blocks, mostly 
of gneiss, are numerous, but above that village the Soan has engulphcd them, or the blown 
sand in the low land south of the river has covered them up. Enough, however, remains 
clearly to establish the fact of their being two trains of erratic blocks in the Potwar, many of 
which blocks range from 30 to 40 feet in girth, and some of which at all events are im¬ 
pacted in a thin-bedded silt. These two train.s of blocks ai-e twenty miles apart, and their 
course very nearly at right angles to that of the Indus, but coincident with that of its main 
feeders in tlie area in question at the present day (the Sodn, etc.). 

My colleague, Mr. Wynne, has also found numerous erratics, with an excidlont sketch of 
some of which he has kindly supplied me, but beyond a mere announcement of this corrobora¬ 
tive fact J m'cd not now go. The discovery of one or more pieces of the dark Trans-Indus 
gvpsum has, I believe, led my colleague to entertain a suspicion that these erratics have tra¬ 
velled from the west; but this 1 think must be viewed with the utmost caution, as whether 
we regard the erratics as borne by floating ice or not, it is hard to concieve that any train 
of blocks coming from the west would pursue (as I have shown the Potwar erratics to do) 
a course to the east-north-cast. 

The above ,sim])le exposition of the few facts Ixiaring on this interesting question, 
gathered by me in the course of my last season’s work, must suffice for the present, as till wc 
know more of the direction whence these Potwar erratics descended, speculation on the subject 
would be vain. One thing, however, 1 regard as established,—namely, that whilst ghiclers 
w'ore ploughing tbeir way down the great Himalayan rivers and valleys to witliin 2,00() feet 
or so of the sea, the Potwar was one great lake, with an exit probably near Kdlabugh as now, 
and into which lake glaciers descended freighted with ibe debris of the hills of Hazara 
and Kasliiiur. 

W. THEOBALD. 

Dlmvmsala, Jmii 1877, 


On bec-ent Coal explobations in the DabjIlino Disthict, % F. R. Mallet, F.G.S., 

Geological Survey of India. 

At the time when the construction of the Northern Bengal Railway was commenced, the 
Govemraent of Bengal, in view of the importance of obtaining, if possible, a supply of 
coal within a distance less great than that from the known coal-flelds of Rauiganj or 
Kaharbari, requested that an examination should be made into the mineral resources of the 
Darjiling hills, with reference moi’c especially to coal. To this duty I was deputed during 
the cold weather of 1873-74. The results of my work are included iu Part 1, Vol. XI, of 
the Memoirs of the Geological Survey. 

In that report it was shown that a narrow band of Damuda rocks stretches from Panka- 
bari eastwards as far as Dalingkot, at an average distance of two or three miles from the base 
of the hills. Tire strata, however, have undergone great crushing and distortion, and arc tilted 
up on edge, dipping generally at a higli inclination: often vertically, and seldom at lower 
angles than 30° or 40°. Such disturbance is accompanied by great change in tho 
lithological characters of the rocks, the sandstones and shales being frequently converted 
into quartzites and slates, respectively, while tho coal has lost a largo proportion of its 
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volatile matter, so as to approach to anthracite in composition. At the same time the crush* 
ing to which the seams have been subjected has squeezed them so that they often vary 
greatly in thickness within a few yards, and has induced a flaky structure in the coal, which 
renders it so friable that it can be crumbled into powder between the fingers with the 
greatest ease. With respect to the economic value of the coal, it was pointed out that 
owing to the high inclination of the seams; their rapid variations in thickness, as well as in 
dip and strike; the shattered condition of the rocks in many places, and the friable state of 
the coal, great difficulties were to be anticipated in any attempt to mine the coal; its pow¬ 
dery condition also rendering it useless as fuel until after conversion into either coke or 
patent fuel. 

Considering that the friable condition of the coal was almost beyond doubt due to crushing 
durmg the period of elevation of the Damuda rocks, and not to mere atmospheric influences, 
the opinion was expressed that but little hope of improvement at a distance from the sur¬ 
face could be anticipated. At the same time, the value of workable coal in this part of 
India would be so immense, even if workable with difiioulty, that it was recommended to 
place this point altogether beyond doubt by driving trial drifts for some distance into one 
or two of the more favourably placed seams. Prom these drifts some information would also 
be gleanable as to the steadiness of the seams with respect to thickness, &c. A seam at 
Tindharia of 11 feet at the outcrop, and another in the Chirankhola jhora of about 
6 feet, were recommended for these experimental openings. Subsequently, however, it was 
determined to drive into the former of these alone. 

The work was placed under the direction of Mr. A. H. Tyndall, Executive Engineer 
of the Darjiling and Jalpaigori division. In such treacherous ground, with men wholly 
unaccustomed to work of the kind, the difficulties encountered were by no means small. 
The hill coolies were most unwilling to work underground with the possibility before them 
of being buried alive, and two explosions of fire-damp, although they did but little damage, 
were not calculated to reassure their minds. Neither were they much encouraged by a fall 
of earth which closed up the mouth of the mine one day just as they were about to enter 
it for the day’s work. Some copper miners from Sikkim, who are accustomed to burrowing 
in the ground, and who it was supposed would make no difficulty about the matter, were 
engaged, but on seeing what was wanted, and that the excavation was not in the hard rock 
they were accustomed to, they declined to have anything to do with it. 

The outcrop where the drift was commenced is in the bed of a small stream (about 200 
yards south-west of the Tindharia bungalow), from which the ground rises steeply on both 
sides, the seam erasing the rivulet nearly at right angles, and heading straight into the 
side of the hill. Work was begun by cutting away the superficial earth and exposing 
a vertical face at a distance of about 10 feet from the original outcrop. Prom this point 
the adit, 4 feet 6 inches high by 2 feet 6 inches broad, was driven, with an upward incli¬ 
nation of about 6 degrees to allow for drainage. Cross-cuts were made at intervals to 
determine the thickness of the seam. In April last the excavation had been driven to a 
depth of about 100 feet from Uie entrance, when the miners were suddenly brought to a 
standstill by coming on solid sandstone. I was consequently directed to proceed to the 
place and examine the drift. The accompanying plan* shows its course with reference to 
the seam, and the cause of the apparent discontinuance of the coal. Owing to a twist of 
the seam towards the right, the miners got, near the fourth cross-cut, into the dark brown 
shale, containing some coal, which underlies the Inain seam, and, penetrating this, came on 
the sandstone below. 


* 1 am indebted to Mr. Tyndall lor the topographical fcaturoa. 
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PART 3.] Mallei: Recent Coal explorailom in the Darjiling Didrict. 

The main object of the drift—the determination of the queation whether the coal 
Improves at all in the interior—^has however been satisfactorily accomplished, the seam 
having been followed to a distance of about 80 feet from the original outcrop; and owing to 
a small land slip which took place last rains, two outcrops hove been exposed in an adjacent 
water-course which yield more information respecting the continuity of the scam than could 
be hoped for from a further prosecution of the drift. As, therefore, there is no object in 
carrying the work on any longer, it is advisable to place on record tho results obtained. 

Friahility of the coal .—^With respect to the friability of the coal, no difference whatever 
is perceptible between coal taken from the fourth cross-cut and that at the actual outcrop- 
The former position is about 46 feet from the surface measured along the shortest line; 
a distance quite sufficient to prove that the friability is, as was anticipated, entirely due to 
crushing, and not in any degree to surface alteration. No hope can be entertained of obtain¬ 
ing coal from the Darjiling Damudas in anything but the powdery state already described. 

Composition .—^Neither is any difference discernible in the coal as to composition. In 
the following table assays are given of samples taken at various distances from the 
surface— 


Didtanco from 
original outcrop 
Aoug drift. 

Diatance from 
mouth of drift. 

Dietance from 
nearest point of 
surface. 

Fixed carbon. 

Volatile matter. 

Ash. 

0 

1 

0 

66'3 

12-4 

21-3 

10 

0 

? 

66'8 

1 

11-4 

21-8 


10 

7 

67-6 

14*4 

18-1 

30 

20 

16 

64-4 

10-4 

26-2 

70 

60 

40 

63-8 1 

12'6 

23-7 


Continuity of the seam .—The section of the seam at tho outcrop is as follows 
(ascending):— 


(a}—Yellowish (slightly rusty) sandstone, seen about 



Ft In. 
12 0 

(b, </)—lirov/n shale... 


.*• 

6 0 

(e)—Coat ... ... ... ... 

ase 

• ss 

... 11 0 

(p)—Sandstone, similar to (a), seen ... .m 

• •• 

... 

8 0 


The shale {b, d) is only partially exposed, and may include the layer of coal (c) visible 
elsewhere. The dip of the main scam here is west-15“-north at 80®. 

In the first cross-cut there is only 6 feet 6 inches of coal, with sandstone on both sides 
of it, the shale (J, d), and the lower part of the seam, being evidently cut out by a small 
slip. The dip is badly seen, but appears to be about north-west at 70®. 

At the second cross-cut, 6 feet 6 inches of coal is exposed, but the seam has not been 
cut through on the left side. 

In the third cross-cut it is 7 feet 6 inches thick with shale below it. Dip seems to 
be about west-40,‘’-north at 80°. ^ 

In the fourth, 10 feet of coal is exposed in the main seam, which is not cut through to 
the right. The dip appears to be the same as in the last cross-cut. There is a thin bed 
of co^ included in the brown shale below. 
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The fifth cross-cut is entirely in shale, beyond which, at the end of the drift, is the 
sandstone (a). 

About 80 feet south-west of the foiufth cross-cut the scam is exposed in a surface 
outcrop. It has a thickness of not less than 10 feet, and dips about south-20“-east at 30°. 
I do not think that this is the true dip, however, but merely a bending over of the seam 
at the outcrop caused by a slip of tlie surface debris, &c. 

Thirty yards further the following section is exposed— 


(a)—Bandatonc, scou 



••• 


••• 

Ft. 

10 

In 

0 

(6)—Browo shale 


• *• 

... 


... 

1 

0 

(e )—Coal 

... 


... 

... 

... 

1 

ft 

{d)—Brown shale 

... 

... 

... 



3 

0 

(e) — Coal 



... 

• s. 

... 

12 

0 

(/)—Brown shale 

... 


.. 

... 

.. 

0 

ft 

({/)— Sandstone, seen 


• •a 

... 



8 

0 


Dip about south at 60.° 

Tlironghout, then, the length of 260 feet in which the scam is traceable, it possesses 
a fair degree of uniformity in thickness. But the strike twists round from south-15°. 
west to west, or throiigh 76°; while the dip, which is 80° at one end, is an inverted 
one of 60° at the other, the difference being 40.° Of coui'se these are merely local features 
affecting one portion of one scam, but my experience of the rocks generally does not 
lead me to suppose tlxat the beds at Tindharia are subject to any unusual degree of dis¬ 
tortion. Taking into account, then, that the Tindharia seam is thicker, and perhaps more 
uniform in thickness, than any yet found, it is manifest what extreme difficulty the condition 
of the rocks in question must oppose to any attempt at mining the coal seams generally. 

Necessity for timbering .—The experience gained shows also that galleries cannot be 
driven into the coal for a single yard without complete timbering; on which, owing to the in¬ 
coherent, non-self-supporting character of the coal, an unusually heavy pressure is put (which 
is shown by ‘ creep' of the floor of the gallery as well as by bulging in of the sides and rool); 
and owing to the heat and damp within the drift, the wood quickly becomes unseiwiceable 
from rot. With the comparatively trifling superincumbent weight of 44) or 50 feet of 
rock, some of the 3-inch planks were beginning to yield at the time of my visit; and 
Mr. Tyndall informed me that it was frequently necessary to renew them hero and thens, while 
a complete renewal would be necessary if it were decided to carry the work on further. 
No doubt the timber would last longer in a regular mine with an organized system of ven¬ 
tilation ; but making every allowance for this, it is certain that the expense for timbering 
in any mines in the Darjiling coal would be extremely heavy. 

Fire-damp .—It has also been shown that the coal is not altogether free froni fire¬ 
damp, two slight explosions having occurred during the progress of the drift. There would 
be little to fear, however, on this score in regular mining operations, as the usual amount 
of ventilation would doubtless^be more than sufficient to carry off the small amount of gas 
generated. 

Coking properties of coaZ.—Some time aga a quantity of the coal was sent by 
Mr. TyndaU to Calcutta, and through the courtesy of Mr. Blackburn, Manager of the 
Oriental Gas Company’s works, Mr. Medlicott and myself wore enabled to experiment on 
its coking properties, in some gas retorts placed at our disposal. 








PLAN AND SECTION OF TINDHARIA COAL DRIFT. 
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About 3| cwt. of coal in its natural state, i. c., in coarse powder and fragile lumps, 
was introduced into a retort, which was already at a red heat. The charge was kept at this 
temperature by means of an external furnace, for five hours, and then drawn. The coal 
came out in powder just as it went iu. It lost its volatile matter, of course, but did not 
cake in the slightest degree. 

Three and a half cwt. of coal, previously saturated with water, was treated in the same 
way for seventeen hours. The result was the same as in the last exi)eriment. 

In a subsequent series of experiments I sought to determine, as far as can be done 
on a small scale, what proportion of pitch added to the coal was required to give the coke 
a sufficient degree of firmness. Two pounds of the coal powder, passed through a sieve, of 
6 holes to the inch linear, were intimately mixed with different proportions of coal-tar jtitcli 
(passed through a sieve of 20 holes to the inch linear), the mixture somewhat shaken down 
in the crucible, covered over with a thick layer of sand and the crucible lid, and then healed 
for an hour and a half. When withdmwn, the crucible had been for some time at a full 
rod heat, and the evolution of gas had ceased. The results were as follow:— 


I’roportiona. 

j f Coal 4 parts by weight 
t Pitch 1 „ „ 

2 C Coal 8 parts by weight 
t Pitch 1 „ „ 

2 ( Coal 13 parts by weight 
i Pitch! „ 

^ (Coal 16 parts by weight 
1 Pitch 1 „ „ 

g ( Coal 32 parts by weight 
1 Pitch 1 „ „ 


Quality of coke. 

^ Coke hard and firm. 

f Coke of good andity, 
'"■< but leas firm than 
" t No. 1. 

...r Coke fairly good; 
somewhat tender. 

Coke inferior; fragile. 

... f Coke very inferior; 

... t easily crumbled. 


In a sixth experiment the coal was tightly rammed into the crucible without admixture 
of pitch. It coked to some extent, being about equal in that respect to No. 5. 


It apppears, then, that the Tindh&ria coal will not coke at all when healed in a loose 
stale, hut that it will coke, although in a very inferior way, when previously compressed. 
It is also to he remarked that the Tindharia coal contains the largest proportion of combusti¬ 
ble voLitile matter (on the presence of which in sufficient quantity the coking mainly 
depends) of any Darjiling coal assayed, as shown in the following table.* * 


Bakt naddi, 5' seam 
Cart road, 6' 0" scam 
Cliiraukhola naddi, 7'0" seam... 

Tindharia ravine, 11' 0" seam ... ... 

Ravine south of Pankabari, O' 9" seam 

ATXBA.Oa 




Fixed carbon. 

Volatile matter. 

Asb. 

••• 


79-3 

7-6 

13-1 

■ IS 


741 

0-0 ' 

16-0 



69-6 

6*2* 

2S-2 

••e 


66-3 

12-4 

21-3 

• 

• M 


64-0 

11-8 

24-2 

• •S 


70-66 

8-20 

20-14 


* Memoirs, a. S. I., Vol. XJ, p. U, 
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The failure, therefore, to produce good coke in the first experiments leaves little room to 
hope that such can be produced from any other Darjiling coal. 

With respect to the production of coke with the aid of pitch, taking into account, on the 
one hand, that coke made on the large scale yields bettor results than in mere crucible experi¬ 
ments, and on the other that the Tindharia coal possesses a slight tendency to cake per se, 
which some other of the Darjiling coals do not, it may perhaps bo inferred that about a tenth 
or twelfth of pitch, or say 2| mans (maunds) to the ton of coal is about the smallest propor¬ 
tion which would be found to answer in practice. The price of coal-tar pitch at the present 
time in Calcutta being Rs, 2-4 a man, this quantity would cost over six rupees at Sukna— 
that is to say, the pitch alone would cost nearly half the amount at which Bdniganj coal 
could be delivered there per ton.* 

The results of some experiments on a small scale, respecting the manufacture of 
patent fuel by agglutination with farinaceous matter, are mentioned in my report on 
Daijfling.f It yet remains to be proved, however, whether this plan would answer on a 
commercial scale. Attempts of this kind carried out at Kanigauj, with the object of 
utilizing the small coal of the collieries there,J were successful in the production of good 
fuel, but not at a paying rate.§ 

Conclusion .—Taking into account the extreme difficulty and corresponding expense 
which must be encountered in mining the Daijiling coal, and tlie subsequent expense of con¬ 
verting it into a usable form of fuel, 1 fear there is but little hope of woi'king it at a rate 
less than, or even not exceeding, that at which Bdniganj coal could be laid down at the foot 
of the hills. 

Assam coal .—In the coal of Assam, however, there is a supply which may eventually 
bo found more advantageously available than either. If the projected communication should 
be established between the Nazira coal-field and the Brabpaaputra, and the branch line of 
the Northern Bengal Railway to Dubri be constructed, it is not improbable that coal taken 
down the Brahmaputra would command the market. Coke made from the strongly caking 
Assam coal mixed in due proportion with the anthacitic coal from Darjiling would probably 
be found (irrespective of cost) to yield a highly serviceable fuel, but the expense of manu¬ 
facturing it would most probably be found greater than the cost of delivering the raw 
Assam coal at the foot of the Darjiling hills. 


Limestones in the heioheouehood of Babaeab, by P. B. Maiiet, P.G.S., Geological 

Survey of India. 

Not long ago, I had an opportunity of examining different deposits of limestone near 
the western border of the Baniganj coal-field, which have acquired additional importance of 
late owing to their employment as flux at the Barakar iron-works. In visiting the different 
quarries that have been opened, 1 had, as guide, an intelligent native employe, who was kindly 
sent with me for the purpose by the Manager of the Company. 

The most important localities—in fact the only ones in which limestone has been raised- 
are two, namely, Dughmara at the western end of Panchdt Hill, and Hansapathar, ten miles 

* Memoirs, G. S. I., Vol. XI, p. 62. * • 

t Ibid, p. 60. 

I Become, Vol. VII, p. 163. 

S Tills fact In itself alone, however, cannot be taken as conolustTe apainst the prodnetion of similar fuel in the 
Daijfling dlstriot. At BAnlganj, patent fuel must hold its owp against round coal raised on the spot, whereas in 
the Daijiling district it would have the advantage of competing with round coal brought from long distances. 
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further west. The limestone in the former locality is of Darauda age, and was originally 
discovered by my colleague, Mr, Ball, in 1866, and mentioned in his progress report for tha^ 
year. That at Hansapathar is included in the gneiss. It was found in 1864-65 hy Mr. W. L. 
Willson during his survey of the crystalline rocks. 

BdgJimdra limestone.- -Immediately oast of the fault which brings the gneiss against 
the coal-bearing scries at Biighmara* there is a north and south ridge composed of ll&niganj 
sandstone, dipping to the east at an angle of 30 or 40 degrees. It is in the valley to the 
south of the village, between this ridge and Panchet Hill, that the outcrt)p where the 
quarries have been opened is situated. At the time of my visit three quarries had been opened 
in a line running N, N. E.— S. S. W,, the distance between the two furthest apart being 
some 300 yards. The general section is not as clearly visible as might be wished, but, 
gleaned from the different exposures of rock, appears to be as follows (descending)— 

(d). —Sandstone. 

(<•).—Arenaceous limestone. 

• (6).—Shaly red micaceous sandstone. 

(a). —^Limestone. 

Tlicre is sandstone above the limestone (c), but it is not seen in immediate supcr{>osition, 
and there may be other beds between. The upper limestone, as seen in the most southerly 
quarry, is about 18 feet thick, and is repeated by a small slip. It is very massively bedded, 
but on the weathered surfaces traces of false bedding can be detected. The dip is east- 
20“-south at about 20°. The rock is of a dark greyish color and very arenaceous, with scales 
of mica and occasional bits of carbonized stems, &c.: the fracture is rough and uneven. 

The limestone in the second (middle) quarry resembles that in the first. One hundred 
yards or so to north-west of it there is another outcrop, exposing a few feet of similar rock. 
Whether this is the same band faulted, or a distinct one lower in the section tlian {a), is not 
clear, us the intervening ground is covered with surface soil. 

A little to one side of the third (most northerly) quarry the arenaceous limestone is 
partially visible, with a few yards of shaly micaceous sandstone below it resting on the 
limestone (a), which is exposed in the quariy itself. The last-mentioned rock is massively 
bedded, like the arenaceous band, and similar to it in color, but it is seen by the eye alone to 
be of a purer kind. The sandy element is much more subordinate, and the fracture is 
smoother and imperfectly conchoidal. Eleven or twelve feet of limestone is exposed in the 
quarry, but the bottom has not been reached. Dip east-SO^-south at 15°. 

I have recently made some analyses of average samples from each baud, which give the 
following results:— 

Upper limestone''{c). 

Calcic carbonate ... ... 

Mafirnesic carbonate ... ... ... ... 11-53 

Ferrous carbonate ... ... ... ... 

Ferric oxide ... ... ... ... -28 

Phosphoric acid ... ... ... ... -07 

Insoluble (chiefly sand, but also includes scales of mica, with 
some clay and a small qaaotity of carbonaceous matter) ... 39'2S 

09-85 

♦ I'ide Map of Ihs Edniffapj Field; Memoirs, Heological Survey of India, Vol. Ill, X’t. 1. 
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The residue insoluble in acid contained 84-70 per cent, of silica, equal to 83-27 per cent., 
or just one-third the total weight, of the limestone. 


Lower limestone (a). 


(Mcic carbonate 

« * * 


... 68*40 

Uag'ncBio carbonate 



.. 14-41 

FerrottS carbonate ... 



4-16 

Ferric oxide ... 



■62 

I'hosphoric add ... 

... 


■12 

Insoluble (sand with clajr) ... 

... 

... 

... 19-28 




101*98 


Neither limestone contains more than a trace of sulphur. Of the insoluble residue in (a), 
?4‘86 per cent., or 16-36 per cent, of the limestone, was silica. It will be seen that tho 
apper band contains double as much insoluble matter as the lower. Exclusive of this, which 
s mainly mechanically mixed sand, the two limestones have very nearly the same composition. 


Calcic carbonate 



Upper band. 
... 74-28 

Lower band. 

78-17 

Magneslc carbonate 



19-01 

17-70 

Ferrons carbonate 



6-00 

513 

Ferric oxide ... 


... 

■40 

•77 

Phosphoric acid 



•12 

•16 


98-85 101-98 


The inferiority of the upper band has been already proved by experience, and the work¬ 
ing of it has been abandoned for some time. The only quan-y now open is in the lower band, 
which, as may be scon from the analysis, is of fairly good composition, although containing 
an undesirably large percentage of silicious matter. 

The quantity of lime that may be expected from it is tolerably large. In the present 
quarry the band has a minimum thickness of 11 or 12 feet, and it can probably bt? advan¬ 
tageously followed for some hundred yards along tho outcn)p. The average dip of 15® or 
20®, however, with rising ground to the east, would not allow of its being quarried far in the 
direction of the inclination of the beds. 

Besides its employment as flux, this stone has been burned for lime to some extent at 
Narrainpur, where coal is raised, and at Bardkar. The distance from the quairy to Barakar 
is about 10 miles, by a good kacha road as far as the Damuda, and over a metalled road fur 
the remainder of the way. 

Tho calcareous horizon may be traced in a north-easterly direction from Baghm&ra to 
near the Damuda, west of Narrainpur. But in this northern portion of the outcrop the 
bands are moi-e earthy and impure than the lower one, at least, at Fanchdt Hill. There 
appear to be three or four bands, whibh are all tlyn and arenaceous. The sandstone, also, 
contains wdeareous nodules. It would seem as if the deposition of earthy and sandy mate¬ 
rial has been greater to the north than at Panchdt Hill, and that the calcareous element has 
been more ‘diluted * as it were. 
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A little south of the boundary between the Ironstone Shales and Baniganj group, at the 
villages of Jassaidhi and (langutia (about two miles soath-cast of Bar(ikar), a band of lime¬ 
stone is visible which seems to belong to the same horizon. It is only a few feet tliick, and 
gave on assay 38'2 per cent, of insoluble matter; so that it is useless as a source of lime. 

It appears from the foregoing details that the calcareous bands arc in the Baniganj 
group, at the lower part of it. The contiguity of the Panch^t beds to the limestone, south 
of Baghmara, is therefore apparently due either to the unconformity between the Baniganj 
and Panchdt groups,’**' or to an undetected fault to the east of the limestone. 

Hdnaapathar limestone .—Six miles west of Baghmara there is an abundant supply of 
limestone of good quality, occurring as a strong band in the gneiss. The country is open, 
with merely a thin cohering of soil, through which the rock penetrates in many places. 

In a quarry half a mile west of Hansapathar the outcrop is some 60 yards broad, the 
beds having an average dip of 30° to the north, giving a thideness of rock of 70 or 80 feet. 
Of this, I think, fuUy three-fourths are available limestone, the remainder consisting of in¬ 
ferior stone, and ])orhaps intercalated beds of gneiss. The quarry is near the bank of a small 
stream, and elevated 10 or 15 feet above it; so that there is a large quantity of stone above 
the water-level. A little to the east, the dip (either by a very shai-p twist, or by a fault) alters 
to east, and is nearly vertical. A short way north of Hansapathar some 25 feet of limestone 
is seen in another quarry, but this is only a portion of the whole. On the north side of 
Asia, again, the rock occurs in great force, dipping to the north at 50°—80°. The breadth 
of the outcrop is about 60 yards, giving a tluckness of, say, 160 feet, of which more than 
tlmie-fourths is seen to be good stone, free from bands of gneiss, &c. The amount of free 
drainage here is about the same as in the quarry first mentioned. The limestone is also 
exposed, although less fully, half a mile east of Asta. 

Considering, then, that the outcrop is visible for about two miles, and the thickness of 
the band, it is clear that the amount of stone within reach is very large indeed, while the 
thinness of the superincumbent soil, and the circumstances of the drainage, allow of its being 
worked under very favorable circumstances. 

The rock is a white crystalline limestone, which varies somewhat in texture. Some parts 
are comparatively fine-grained; in others the ciystalline facets are a tenth of an inch in 
diameter. Some beds contain strings and nests of quartz and felspar, and disseminated 
crystals of actinolite. When such impurities occur in large quantity, the beds containing 
them weather more slowly than the others, and stand out more prominently above the sur¬ 
face, Scales of brown mica (phlogopite P) are frequently scattered through the rock. 

Tire analysis of an average sample of this limestone yielded— 


Calcic carbtonate 

*•« 

... 

... 

83-43 

Maguesic carbonate 

... 


... 

•78 

Ferrous carbonate 

... 

... 

• •• 

•68 

Phosphoric acid 

... 


... 

•03 

Insoluble 

... 


a ■ . 

. . 1618 

101-09 


Of the insoluble residue, 80'35 per cent, (or 13'00 per cent, of the limestone) is silica. The 
rock only contains a trace of sulphur (less than ’01 per cent.) 

• Vide Memoirs, Goolofficsl Survey of Indio, Vol. Ill, p»we 120. 
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The superiority of the H&nsapathar rock to the lower hand at Fanch^t Hill is therefore 
less marked, with respect to the amount of insoluble impui'ity it contains, than might be 
expected from its outward appearance. A large proportion of this impurity consists of 
white, translucent, silicious grains, which are not easily detected by eye in the similarly coloured 
stone. But while the PanchSt rock contains some 16 per cent, of carbonate of magnesia, 
the Hdnsapathar contains scarcely any, being, with the exception of the insoluble matter, 
almost pure carbonate of lime. It contains 20 per cent, more carbonate of lime tlian tho 
Panch6t stone, and less phosphoric acid. 

Hence, both for use as a flux and as a source of lime, the H4nsapathar rock is markedly 
superior. But it is also well worth attention as a marble. In texture, colour, and unifoimity, 
it is, I think, equal to the average of the Rajputdna marble, which is so well known from its 
employment in the Taj Mahal at Agra, and other monuments in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, Many of the beds are several feet thick—some as much as six or eight; so that 
blocks of any required size could be extracted. 

By the present route, via B&ghm&ra and Narrainpur, the distance from Ildnsapathar to 
Banikar is about fifteen miles, of which eleven is over a kacha road, and tho remainder over 
a metalled one. In a straight line, however, it is only twelve, and a direct kacha road, 
easily passable by country carts, could be made at a trifling expense. 

Crystalline limestone has also been found at Bampur and Bhargora by Mr. Ball, and by 
Mr. WiUson at Mohada and east of the village on the bank of the Otla naddi. These places 
are all a mile or two west of Panchdt Hill. In none of them, however, can the ixtck com¬ 
pare with that of Hansapathar. The Bdmpur stone is the best, but even there lire propor¬ 
tion of good stone is comparatively small. 

In addition to the two principal localities where limestone occurs, giren above bjr Mr. Mallet, and which were 
both mentioned by me in an unpublished account ol tho district of Haubhum, it may be of interest to record the 
existence of some others in that district. The most important is situated on the main bounding fault of tho 
coal-lield, close to the village of Jamuan, about five milos to tho sonth-west of Itanigauj and nine miles south-east 
of ABBonsole. There is no specimen of this rook at present available for examination, but when seen, it was noted 
as bemg apparently a tolerably pure limestone. As to its abandonee, that can only be determined by opening up 
the ground at the time of its discovery, but a small quantity was visible. 

In the other localitieB the rock is magnesian (dolomiticl, ** such unsnited for a flux, but may prove useful 
for other purposes. One of these localities is situated on the east of the village of Kamlallpur, two miles south of 
the above given position. The other is on tho faulted junction of the crystalline and sub-mctamorphic rocks close 
to the spot where copper ores* occur near one mile north-east of turda, i’ergunnah Manbazaar, and thirty miles 
cast-south-east from Paratia.->,r. Ball. 


Ok some fobhs of Blowiko-Machihe used bt the smiths of Uppeb Assam, 
bg P. B. Mallet, F.G.S., Geological Survey of India. 

The smelting of iron, which at one time was Hn important industry in Upper Assam, 
more especially along the skirts of the N&ga Hills,'!' has been extinct for many years. But 
although the Assamese, in that part of the province at least, have ceased to produce iron 
themselves from the ore, there is still a not inconsiderable demand for manufactured articles 
dhaus and spears for barter with the Nfigas holding a prominent place amongst such. The 
materials used now, however, are mainly English iron and steel, which, from their cheapness 
and the convenient forms in which they arc to bo had, have driven the native product out 
of the market. 

As the contrivances used by the smiths of irp]per Assam are essentially difierent from 
those met with in India proper (Peninsular India), the following descriptions may not be 

* Fids Bccorda, 1870, p. 76. 

t Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. XII, p, 360. 
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without interest. In India, although the forms of apparatus vary greatly in different parts 
of the country, they are, I believe, all modifications of the bellows, the supply of air 
depending on the alternate expansion and contraction of one or a pair of vessels constructed, 
wholly or in part, of a flexible material, like leather or raw skin. The contrivances used 
in Upper Assam are blowing cylinders, made of rigid material. Some machines have a 
double-acting single cylinder; others, a pair of single-acting cylinders. The first of these 
is the form most commonly used, and may, therefore, be given precedence. 

The cylinder {aa, plate I), about 3 feet long by 10 inches diameter and three-fourths of an 
inch thick, is cut out of a solid piece of wood; the excavation of the interior, as well as the shaping 
of the outside, being done with the ordinary simple tools possessed by the villagers. I have 
never seen any cylinders which had been turned or bored. Into the ends, disks of wood are 
fitted by rough dove-tailing {bb), the circular joints between disks and cylinder being ren¬ 
dered air-tight with clay. In the centre of one disk is a small hole in which the piston- 
rod (c) works. The latter is generally made from a slip of bamboo split from a lai^e-sized 
piece, and has a diameter of, perhaps, three-eighths of an inch. At one end is a cross-handle (d); 
at the other, the piston (e); this is a disk of wood somewhat smaller in diameter than the cylinder 
and having a groove cut in the circumference, into which strips of skin from the necks of 
cocks are sewn by twine passing through holes for the purpose in the edge of the piston. 
The long, soft feathers fill up the space between the piston and cylinder, and produce but 
little friction, while not allowing much air to pass through. Rags are also sometimes used for 
this pm^osc, but are less effective. In both the end disks there is a double orifice (/) fitted 
with a valve(y) opening inwards; the latter made of leather, or a couple of folds of stout 
pap jr, fastened at one side by a slip of wood nailed to the disk. The object of the orifice 
being double is, that the division in the middle may give support to the valve, and prevent it 
being forced out by the presence of the air when the piston is approaching it. 

Close to each end of the cylinder there is a hole (A) of an inch or so in diameter, 
which allows the air to pass into the tubes (ti). These are semicircular channels, cut in a 
piece of wood {j) of nearly the same length as the cylinder, to the side of which it is'nailed. 
As the channels approach each other, they bend round and end in circular orifices {k), into 
which are fixed two bamboo blast-pipes (/), approaching each other at an angle of about 
20 degrees. These reach some way into the tuyere {m), which penetrates a clay screen (»), the' 
use of which is to protect the blowing-machine from the heat of the charcoal fire (o). The 
cylinder is generally supported on a couple of pieces of wood (p), so as to give the blast-pipes 
sufl5cicnt downward inclination. It is securely fixed by a stake (j) at each end driven into 
the ground. 

In using the machine, a man sits on the ground, and grasping the handle {d), works the 
piston backwards and forwards with a stroke of about two feet. When pulling, the valve (^') 
opens and admits air into the cylinder, while (^) shuts, so that the entire blast is driven 
through the pipe (P). In pushing, the action is, of course, reversed. The two defects of 
the machine are, that at the end of each stroke there is a momentary cessation of blast, and 
that a certain proportion of the air drawn into the cylinder is supplied by a return 
draft through the pipe (i’), which somewhat diminishes the force of the blast 
into the fire from (P). Tlie former defect could be remedied by adding an air-chamber, of 
sufficient capacity to steady the blast, between the pipes fj) and the screen, one pipe of larger 
diameter than (/) projecting from the air-cj;^amber into the tuyere. The latter defect could bo 
obviated by closing the holes (A) or the pipes (Z) with valves opening outwards.* In practice, 
however, neither defect is of much consequence, as the machine, as it stands, answers the 


* Tliis defect, and its remedy, has been already pointed out by Mr. Medlicott.—JIfeMoin, Qtohgical Survey 
of Itaia, Yol.IV, i>.413. 
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purpose for which it is intended, and gives as strong a blast as is required by the smiths, at 
the cost o^ a slight amount of extra labour. 

The double-cylinder machine, represented in plate II, was observed at Burhat on the 
Bisang. Two wooden cylinders (aa), about 2 feet 6 inches high and 7 inches external dia¬ 
meter, are placed close to each other, and secured by being tied to two stakes (6J) driven 
into the ground (re represent the fastenings). The upper ends of the cylinders are open, 
while there is a hole (d) about an inch diameter in the side of each, near the bottom. The 
pistons are similar to that in the last machine, except that there are no handles at top of 
the rods. 

The man who works the machine stands behind it, holding the end of one piston rod 
in each hand, and working them up and down alternately, one being pushed down, while 
the other is being pulled up. This machine has the same defects ns the first mentioned. 
As there is only one orifice into each (ylinder, the entire indraught would pass through the 
blast pipe (e®), and greatly diminish the blast into the fire, if the pipes were fixed to the body 
of the machine. But a space of an inch or so is left between the ends of the pipes and the 
cylinders. Through it the indraught (cP) mainly takes place, while the force of the direct 
blast (^} is not materially diminished. 

In the N^gl village of Bangkatu (11 miles south-east of Makum) I obsei-ved an 
ingenious modification of this blower, constructed entirely out of bamboo. The cylinders 
(plate III) were each formed out of one segment about five inches diameter, with a 
portion of a second segment left below the joint, to allow of the whole being firmly planted 
in the ground. Between the cylinders, which were about a foot apart, an upright was 
fixed, with a cross-piece tied to it near the top. To this cross-piece the piston rods were 
fastened, while at the extreme end was a string held by the smith. The piston remote 
from him being weighted with stones (aa), a continuous action was kept up by the smith 
alternately pulling the string down and allowing it to rise. This machine, although from 
its smaller size is less powerful than the second one, has an advantage over it in that it can be 
worked by the smith himself sitting over his fire, without the aid of an assistant. 

Although, as fiir as I am aware, blowing cylinders are not used in any part of Penin¬ 
sular India, they have been found ^amongst widely-separated communities elsewhere. I 
am informed by Mr. W. Theobald that a pair of single-acting cylinders, similar to the second 
machine mentioned above, is commonly used in Mfii-tabfin and east of the Sittang, as well 
as, probably, in other parts of Burma. The same machine, but of larger dimensions, is also 
used in Borneo. The cylinder is “ made of the stem of a tree hollowed out, about 5 feet 6 
inches high and 3 feet in circumference."* * * § The natives on the north coast of New Guinea 
use a machine made, like that at Bangkatu, out of two large joints of bamboo. “ This 
instrument is identical with the bellows in use amongst the brown races of the Archipelago, 
from whom it may have been borrowed.”t A machine, resembling the Borneo one, is 
made use of by the natives of MadagascaisJ who, it appears, may have derived their know¬ 
ledge of it from Malay sources; and it appears that wooden blowing-machines are common 
amongst the Chinese,§ from whom, or from the Burmese, it is probable that the Aggnmago 
have acquired a knowledge of the principle. 


• Peisoy.—Metallurgy of Iron and Steel, p. 274, 

t The native races of the Indian Archipelago, Fapoaus, by G. W, Earl. Ethnographical Library, 

Vol. I, p. 78. 

t Percy.—Metallaxgj of Iron and Steel, p. 277. 

§ Ibid, p. 274. 
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AnaIiYses of Banioanj- Coals, ly A. Twben, late of the Geological Survey of India. 

The analyses recorded in the following tables were made in the laboratory of the 
Geological Survey during the years 1870 to 1873. This detailed examination of Indian coals 
was undertalcen by Dr. Oldham, then Superintendent of the Survey, in conjunction with 
Colonel Hyde, B. £., then Master of the Mint. A quantity of coal (about four tons) 
was sent by the leading coal companies from each of their principal pits. A large steam 
engine was set apart at the Mint, carefully fitted with instruments for recording the con¬ 
ditions of the experiments throughout, for the direct trial of these wholesale samples, each 
trial extending over several days. Portions of each coal were put aside at intervals during 
the feeding of the furnace, so as to ensure a fair average; and this was sent to the laboratory 
for analysis. Thus, as to sampling, which is so important a matter in tlio case of analyses, 
when so very small a proportion is actually submitted to examination, it would seem that 
eveiy precaution was taken to ensure a safe result. 

The trials at the Mint were of so tedious a nature, not only in execution but also as 
involving a mass of complicated calculations, that there was necessarily much delay in preparing 
the results, and the publication of the analyses was postponed that all might ap])oar together. 
As these chemical results are, however, quite intelligible by themselves, and have a value 
quite independent of the other method of trial, it seems a pity not to give them to the public. 
They are, indeed, much the more accurate and absolute results of the two, being quite free 
from the many sources of error that beset the grosser method of experiment. The one 
doubt that affects the analytical method is that of correct sampling, and, as has been said, 
every care was taken to ensure safety on this score. Some results of the practical experi¬ 
ments have been obligingly placed at our disposal by the Master of the Mint; but unless 
accompanied by an account of the process of experiment and of calculation, the information 
would not be complete. For a like reason we do not publish some tests of the same 
coals kindly furnished by Professor Pedler, who, at Colonel Hyde’s request, had measured 
the evaporating i) 0 wer by Thompson’s calorimeter. Only one small fragment (about two 
or throe cubic inches) of each coal was sent for this experiment, so the results could scarcely 
be taken as representative. 

The chemical examination was conducted in the following manner:—Several samples of 
each coal wore sent, corresponding to the number of days of trial at the Mint. These wore 
mixed together and broken up into small fragments, avoiding dust as much as possible. 
A portion was reserved, from which the analyses were made, and the specific gravity taken. 
The remainder was burnt in the following mannerA small portion was first placed upon 
an open grate and the smokeless flame of a gas burner (over wire-gauze) placed underneath. 
When this was well kindled, the larger quantity Was added, and a chimney placed on top; 
a very perfect combustion was the result, the ash, before being disturbed, retaining the shape 
of the fragments of coal, and scarcely a particle falling through the grate. 

Two hundred grains of each coal were kept at a temperature of 212® for about four 
hours for determining moisture; 60 grains were gradually heated in a closed crucible to 
bright redness for the volatile constituents and coke; 100 grains were burnt in a plati¬ 
num capsule for estimating the ash. The carbon and hydrogen in the dried coal were 
estimated by combustion with oxide of copper in oxygen gas, and t^e sulphur by fusing with 
nitre, carbonate of soda, and common salt. For the analysis of the ash, 60 grains of the 
lai^r quantity burnt were taken. This was fused in two portions with the ordinary fusing 
mixture. The acid solution of one portion, after removal of silica, was divided for the 
estimation of the sulphuric acid and phosphoric acid. The remaining constituents were 
determined from the other portion. A separate portion of each ash was examined for 
alkali by digestion with water, but no more than a trace was found in any. 



I No. of sample. 
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Okdiitabt Assay. 


CoHBUsnoir wiih 


Name of colliery. 


■KS -S 


1 BabAsdl (B.C.C.) 

2 Maddapbr (B.C.C.) 

3 UangiBpfir (B.C.C.) 

4 Baniganj (B.C.C.) 

6 Ditto {B.C.C.) 

6 Ditto (B.C.C.) 

7 Nimcha (B.C.C.) 

8 Boldanga (B.C.C.) 

9 aiinAktirl (B.C.C.) 

10 Pnrriapur (B.C.C.) 

11 DdmakOnda (B.C.C.) 

12 Sonktoria (B.C.C.) 

13 Mangalpnr (N.B.C.) 

14 Dhadka (N.BC.) 

15 BanaU (N.B.C.) 

16 Maogalpnr (N.B.C.) 

17 Bolrfii (N.B.C.) 

18 Baganath Ball; (N.B. 

19 rath4pfir(A.) 

20 Sitar&mpOr (A.) 

21 MohaopOr (A.) 

22 Charanpdr (A.) 

23 B4nddakatta (P) 

21 Dhasal—Cbankidan 
(B.C.C.) 

25 Charakdanga (E.C.C.) 
20 MangalpOr (B.C.A.) 

27 Pdrauacip (B.C.A.) 

28 Dhasal (R.C.A.) 

29 Topasi (B.C.A.} 

30 Ditto (B.C.A.) 

31 Nigiah (B.OJt.) 

Averages 


0-8 27-4 

06 276 


6-2 29-2 


6-4 26-6 

6-2 28-2 


3- 8 26-7 

2-0 21-2 

2-2 23-2 

4- 7 2B-1 


73-8 4-0 


4-2 26-4 

C-4 25-0 


2-4 28-4 

1-0 17-4 


6-9 28-7 

6-4 26-8 

6-6 26-3 

6 6 24-S 

6-8 27-8 


4-8 26- 


B. C. C.—Bengal Coal Compahy. 

N. B. C.—New BirbhOm Company, 
A.—Messrs. Apcar and Co. 
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Oxtna ov CosvBB in OxvaaK. 



CoUFOBItlON ON TUB ABB. 
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1-31 1 90-82 

1 
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33-48 

6-60 

2-3 t ) 

1-27 ' 

1-20 

•66 1 98-43 

2 

12-11 

-88 

13-3 
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69-66 

26-72 

8-08 

2-92 

... 

1-00 

1-18 1 99-56 

3 

11-36 

1-30 

16-0 

100 

80-24 

28-30 

7-04 

1-80 

•42 

1-00 

•78 1 09-58 

4 

13-68 

-86 

130 

100 

67-00 

26-46 

9-80 

3-28 

•94 

1-30 

1-03 1 98 61 

6 

14-27 

-96 

13-1 

100 

68-04 

26-47 

9-17 

3-38 

•30 

■80 

1-50 1 9966 

6 

11-68 

1-00 

18-9 

100 

67-60 

26-62 

11-20 

3-87 

•61 

-60 

200 1 100-90 

7 

11-18 

*80 

19-2 

100 

40-04 

16-20 

31-08 

3-96 

1-40 

•60 

1-77 1 100 93 

8 

13-97 

1-23 

14-0 

100 

62-68 

22-88 

8-32 

1-82 

1-12 

•85 

•71 1 98-41 

9 

11-88 

•76 

19-7 

100 

62-60 

24-32 

9-64 

2-13 

1-21 


•33 1 100-13 

10 

8-78 

•69 

14-0 

100 

60-64 

31-00 

6-52 

1-21 

•94 

•65 

•61 1 101-30 

11 

12-27 

•82 

13-6 

100 

58-00 

29-03 

7-49 

8-26 

... 

1-11 

1-46 1100-36 

12 

11-16 

•98 

10-3 

100 

67-20 

33-82 

4-00 

3-48 


•60 

110 lioo-ii 

13 

13-02 

•w 

19-0 

100 

64-02 

29-22 

3-62 

1-64 

•81 

•65 

... 1 99-76 

14 

1006 

•37 

14-8 

100 

63-77 

30-48 

3-32 

3-18 

.. 

•47 

1-20 1 101-42 
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12-66 

-66 

16-7 

100 

67-62 

32-04 

4-47 

4-63 


•45 

I'CS jlOliTO 

18 

0-16 

•67 

16-2 

100 

62-66 

29-21 

3-80 

2-6 S 

•76 

•48 

111 1 100-86 

17 

9-38 

•69 

19-4 

100 

64-89 

27-71 

2-66 

310 


•40 

166 1 100-30 

18 

11-13 

-64 

26-8 

100 

63-76 

28-73 

4-83 

1-96 

... 


■64 1 99-91 

19 

10-68 

•82 

17-4 

100 

62-86 

30-66 

3-28 

2-00 

•56 

■45 

•75 1 100-14 

20 

6-49 

1-20 

23-2 

100 

73-00 

26-26 


•80 

... 


... 1100-08 

21 

13-16 

101 

16-4 

100 

67-16 

34-61 

2-63 

4-45 

... 

•60 

1-10 1 100-31 

22 

4-36 

•96 

17-3 

100 

64-06 

26-86 

9-18 

1-31 

... 


... 1100 40 

23 

13-10 

•06 

13-6 

100 

61-76 

82-70 

2-00 

2-61 


... 

•81 1100-70 

24 

11-39 

•79 

16-4 

100 

68-00 

32-64 

4-00 

4-21 

... 

... 

1-16 1 100*21 

26 

12-97 

•80 

17-1 

100 

68-16 

31-46 

6-66 

2-66 

... 

... 

•40 1 101-11 

26 

12-61 

1-63 

24-3 

100 

63-16 

26-46 

0-16 

2-88 

... 

-25 

1-03 1 99-94 

27 

11-03 

•74 

16-3 

100 

64-14 

30-37 

2-11 

2-94 

... 

... 

•96 1100-61 

28 

12-06 

•85 

17-0 

100 

62-00 

28-11 

4-41 

3-97 


... 

1*02 1 99-51 

29 

11-77 

•88 

18-8 

lOO 

66-18 

27-80 

4*10 

2-4 C 

> 

... 

•20 1 99-66 

30 

12-61 

•60 

18-5 

100 

64-10 

29 33 

2-28 

3-4( 


•6 J 

1-00 1 100-6- 

31 

11-30 

•86 

17’01 

100 

60-70 

4 

28-61 

6-8 S 

2 -r 

■45 

\ - 4 ^ 

1 - sslioo-oi 
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E. C. C.—Equitable Coal Company. 

B. C. A.*—B&nigunj Coal AsBociation, 
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Nom.— The 81 eamples of ooal fcnnished by the five great coal proprietors Jn the BanigaiU ooal-field, 
namely, the Bengal Coal Company, the Bsnlganj Coal Assooiation, the Eqnitabie Coal Company, the Kew Birbhflm 
Coal Company, and Messrs. Apcar and Co, represent feiriy the quality of fhol which can be supplied from our, 
oldest and most extensively worked ooal*field. 


The large quantity of ash is the feature that oharacterises our Indian coals, and to this oircamstanco is duo 
their diminished vitality as contrasted with English coals. Tho proportion of oxygen, too, is a disadvantage, 
reducing the calorific power of the fhel; but I do not perceive that, as compared with the average of British 
coals, those of the Baniganj field show unfiivonrably. As regards sulphur, the Indian coals are on the whole more 
free from it than the English, the mean of— 


37 Welsh samples being 
8 Derbyshire „ „ 

28 liancasbire „ ,, 

17 Newcastle „ „ 

8 Scotch „ „ 


1-42 

101 

1-42 

■84 


I Playfair and De la Beche’s 
I investigations. 


1 - 46 ^ 


Tho excessive amount of ash is the chief defect of the coals ralsod in the BaniganJ field, and I think it vain 
to expect that any deeper workings will efibet any improvement in this respect. 

A point of some interest, but which, nnfortnnately, the foregoing analyses bear npon but slightly, is the relative 
values of tho coals from the uppor and the lower raeasores; Ont of all the satnpies there ore only two from tho 
lower measures—No. 11, Dhmakdnda pit coal, owned by tho Bengal Coal Company, and No. 23, Benodakatta quarry 
coal, belonging to Messrs. Apcar and Co. The accident of distribution has rendered tho beds of tho upper measures 
most accessible, and It is amongst them that the greatest number of collieries have been opened out; hence there is 
a largo preponderance of samples of the upper cools. Tho Dumakfinda and Benodakatta coals both appear to be of 
high heating power, and their theoretical fnel-volue expressed in heat-nnits is as oompored with carbon as 
follows 


Carbon 

• ets 

. 


... 8080” (Centigrade.) 

Dfimakfinda 


. 

... 

... 7040” 

BCnCdakatta 

e ••• «• 

.* SIS 

• •• 

... 7023” 


Ill none of the coals of the npper measures does the calorific power when theoretically calculated exceed that 
of these two samples ; and though the above figures may not be accepted as the true gauge of tho practical working 
value of these coals, I think they tend to show that the beds of the lower measures arc worthy of attention. 
Tlio nltimate analysis of these two coals indioates a higher percentage of carbon than in any others, and a loss 
amount under tho head of oxygen and nitrogen, both of which are important circumstances in their favour. 

I have heard practical men express very conflicting opinions abont both of these coals: each ono was, probably, 
speaking occording to his conviction; but with the evidence of the analyses before me, 1 am inclined to ask 
whether those who condomnod the coals saw them fired under suitable conditions. 

Of gas-coals, tho best known is Sanktoiia, which yields abont 9,000 onbic feet per ton; the scam varies in qnality 
along its strike, at Bolml there being a less percentage of permanent gases in the volatile matter than at 
Banktoria. The analyses of these two samples from the same seam show for Sanktoria coal 2S'4 per cent, of total 
volatile matter, and for Bclrni 29 per cent, yet Sanktoria coal yields more cubic feet of gas per ton. T draw 
attention to this circumstance in order to illustrate the fact that comparisons between tho total amounts of volatile 
matter arc no guide to the relative gas-producing merits of coals. 


T. W. n. aUGIIES, 


DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

(Apeii, to Jdne 1877.) 

Two pieces of the Sitathali Meteorite of 4th March 1876. 

Weight, 1228 and 717 grains, presented by ^ 

H. Head, Esq., 

Deputy Commr., Raipur, 

{fkrouyh V. Bail, Esq.) 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRAEY 
Feom IsT Apbil to 30th Jttnb 1877. 


Titles of Boohs. Donors. 

Eowabds, Milkb. —Becherches Anatomiquos et Fal^ontologiques des Oiseaux Possiles do 

la France. Vols. I and II, with 2 vols. of Plates (1867-71), 
4to, Paris. 

II EBB, Db. 0.—Flora Fossilis Arctica. Die Fossile Flora der Polarliinder. Band IV (1877), 

4to, Ziirich. 

Hebb, Db. Oswald. —Flora Fossilis Helvetia3. Lief. II (1877), 4to, Zurich. 

Jehtzsch, Db. A.— Bericht Tiber die geologische durchforschuug der Provinz Preussen 

(1877), 4to, Kdnigsberg. 

The Adthoe. 


Malet, H. P.—Incidents in the Biography of Dust (1877), 8 to, London. 

Mbebohini, Pbof. G.—^Nuovo specie di Phylloceras e di Ljtoceras del Liassc superiore 

d’ltalia, 8vo pamphlet, Pisa. 

Nattmann, C. F.—Elcmentu der Mineralogie (1874), 8vo, Leipzig. 

PuMPBLLY, E., Bbooks, T. B., and Schhidt, A.—^Iron ores of Missouri and Michigan. 

With Atlas of Plates (1876), 4to, Npw York. 

Tboschel, Db. F. H.—Das Gebiss der Schnecken. Band II, lief 4 (1875), 4to, Berlin. 


PERIODICALS, SEEIALS, &c. 


American Journal of Science and Arts, 3rd Series, Vol. XIII, Nos. 76—77 (1877), 8 to, New 

Uaren. 


The Editobs. 


Annales des Mines, 7th Series, Vol. X, Uvr. 4 & 5 (1876), 8ro, Paris. 

L'Admins. deb Mines. 


Annales des Sciences Naturelles. Botanique. 2nd Series, Vols. I (1834) to XX (1843); 3rd 

Series Vols. I (1844) to XX (1863); 4th Series, Vols. I (1854) 
to XX (1863); and 6th Series, Vols. I (1864) to XX (1874), 
8vo, Paris. 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History, 4th Series, Vol. XIX, Nos. Ill—113 (1877), 

8vo, London. 

Archiv fiir Naturgeschichtc, Jahrg. XXXVIII and XXXIX, heft 1—S, Jhrg. XLII, heft 4; 

and XLIII, heft 1 (1872,1873,1876, and 1877), Svo, Berlin. 

Bihliothcque Universelle et Revue Suisse. New Series, Vol. LVII, Nos. 225, 226, 228, 

and 230 to 232 (1876), 8vo, Lausanne. 

„ „ Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, Now Scries, 

Vol. LVII, No. 225 (1876), 8vo, Geneva. 

Geographical Magazine, Vol. IV, Nos. 3—6 (1877), 8vo. London. 

Geological Magazine, New Series, Decade II, Vol. IV, Nos. 3—5 (1877), 8vo, London. 

Journal de Conchyliologie, 3rd Series, Vol. XVII, No. 1 (1877), 8vo, Paris. 

London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Map,zine and Journal of Science, 6th Series, 

Vol. in. Nos. l7—19 (1877), 8vo, London. 

Nature, Vol. XVI, Nos. 384—397 (1877), 4to, London. 

Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, Geologie, und PaUcontologie, Jahrg. 1877, heft 3 and 4 

(1877), 8vo, Stuttgart. 
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Fbtbbuann, De. a.—G eoffrapbisohe Mittheilangen, Band XXIII, Nos. 2—6 (1877), 4to, 

Goiha. 


„ „ „ Supplement Band L and LI, and 

Index from 1866—1874 (1877), 4to, Gotha. 

PoaoBBDOBBB, J. C.—Annalen der Fhysik and Chemie, Band 160, Nos. 1—3 (1877), 

Sro, Leipzig. 

Frofessional Papers on Indian Engineering, 2nd Series, Vol. VI, No. 24 (1877), 8yo, 

Boorkee. 


Thouasob CoiLEaE OB Civil Ebgibbbbino. 


Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, New Series, No. LXVI (1877), 8vo, London. 

„ ot Science, No. LIV (1877), 8Vo, London. 

The Aihenmum, Nos. 2576—^2689 (1877), 4to, London. 

The Chemical News, Vol. XXXV, Nos. 901—916 (1877), 4to, London. 

The Colliery Guardian, Vol. XXXIII, Nos. 844—867 (1877), folio, London. 

The Mining Journal, with Supplement, Vol. XLVILNos. 2167—^2180 (1877), folio, London. 
Wurttcmbergisuhe naturwissenschaftliche Jahreshefte Jahrg. XXXIII, heft. 1— 2 (1877), 

8vo, Stuttgart. 


GOVERNMENT SELECTIONS, &c. 


Assam. —Report on the Administration of the Province of Assam for the years 1874-75 

and 1876-76, with Statistical Returns (1877), 8vo, Shillong. 

Chief Commibsiobee of Assam. 


Ibdia. —^Annual Administration Report of the Naga Hills Political Agency for 1876-76 

(1876), 8vo, Simla. 


Fobeiob Defabtmebt. 


99 


Blabfobd, H. P.—Report on the Meteorology of India in 1876 (1877), 4to, 
Calcutta. 


Meteoboloqical Defabtmebt. 


Elliot, J.—Report of the Vizagapatam and Backergunge Cyclones of October 
1876 (1877), 4to, Calcutta. 

Ditto. 

Report on tl^e Administration of the Meteorological Department of the Government 
of India in 1875-76 (1876), 4to, Calcutta. 

Ditto. 


99 


99 


9 * 


General Administration Report of the Garo Hills District for the year 1876-76 
(1876), 8vo, Simla. 


PoBBiGB Defabtmebt. 


Hebmessey, j. B. M.—General Report on the operations of the Great Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey of India during 1876-76 (1877), f'cap, Calcutta. 

Defabtmebt of Revebub, Agbichltubb, abb Commebce. 

List of Civil Officers holding gazetted* appointments under the Government of 
India ill the Home, Legislative, and Foreign Departments on 
the let of January 1877 (1877), 8vo, Calcutta. 

Home Dbpabtment. 
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India. —List of Officers in the Survey Departments on the 1st April 1877, (1877), f cap. 

Calcutta. 

Dbpabtmbnt of Eevende, Agbicultube, and Commebce. 

„ Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Foreign Department, 

No. 130. Report on the Administration of the Ajmcre and 
Mhairwarra Districts for 1875-76 (1876), 8vo, Calcutta. 

Foeeign Dbpabtmbnt. 

„ Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Foreign Department 

No. 134. Annual Administration Reiwrt of the Munnipoor 
Agency for 1876-76 (1877), 8vo, Calcutta. 

Ditto. 

„ Waltee, Majob C. K. M.—Gazetteers of Mdrwar, Mallani and Jeysulmere (1877), 

8vo, Calcutta. 

Ditto. 

Madbas.— Report on the Administration of the Madras Presidency for the year 1875-76 

(1877), 8vo, Madras. 

Madbas Govebnment. 


TRANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS, &c., OP SOCIETIES. 

Basel. —^Abhandlungen der Schweizerischen Paliiontologischen Gesellschaft, Vol. Ill (1876), 

4to, Basel. 

Batavia.— Notulen van de Algemeene en Bestuurs—^Vergaderingen van het Bataviaasch 

Genootschap, Vols. XIII, Nos. Sand 4, and XIV, No. 1 (1876), 
8vo, Batavia. 

The Society, 

„ Tijdschrift voor indische Taal—^Land—en Volkenkunde, Vol. XXIII, pts. 2 and 
4 (1876), 8vo, Batavia. 

Ditto. 

„ Stuabt, Db. a. B. C.—Kawi Oorkonden, with Plates (1876), 8vo, Batavia. 

Ditto. 

Beblin.— Monatsbericht der konig. Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1876 

Nov. to Dec., and 1877 Jan. to Feb. (1876-77), 8vo, Berlin. 

The Academy. 

„ Zeitschrift der Deutschen Geologisohen Gesellschaft. Band XXVIII, heft 3 and 4 

(1876), 8vo, Berlin. 

Tee Society. 

Bombay. —Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XII, 
Nos. 33 and 34 (1877), 8vo, Bombay. 

The Society. 

Boston. —Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural History, Vol. II, Part IV, Nos. 2—4 

(1876-7 ), 4to, Boston. 

a The Society. 

„ Occasional Papers of the Boston Society of Natural History, No. 11. The Spiders 

of the United States, by N. M. Hentz. (1876), 8vo, Boston. 

Ditto. 
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Boston. —Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History, Yols. XVII, Parts 3 and 4 

and XVIII, Parts. 1 and 2 (1875-76), 8vo, Boston. 

The Society. 

Buffaio. —Bulletin of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, Vol. Ill, No, 3 (1876), 

8vo, Buffalo. 

The Society. 

Calcutta. —Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, Vols. XLV, Part II, 

No. 4, XLVI Part 1, No. 1, and Part II, No. 1 (1877), 8vo, 
Calcutta. 

The Society, 

„ Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nos. 1—6 (1877), 8vo, 
Calcutta. 

Ditto. 

„ Index to the first eighteen volumes of the Asiatic Besearches. (1835), 4to, 
Calcutta. 

Dbeshen. —Sitzungsberichte der Naturwissenschaftlichen Gcsellschaft Isis in Dresden, 

July to December 1876 (1876), 8vo, Dresden. 

The Isis Society. 

Edinbuboh. —Proceedings of the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. IX, No. 93 (1876), 

8vo, Edinburgh. 

The Society. 

„ Transactions of the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh, Vol, XXVII, Part 4 (1876), 

4to, Edinburgh. 

Ditto. 

„ Transactions of the Eoyal Scottish Society of Arts, Vol. I, Parts 1, 3, and 4, 

to VIII, Part 2, and IX, Part 4 (1876), 8vo, Edinburgh. 

The Society. 

Geneva. —Mdmoires de la Socidtd de Physique et d’Histoire Natnrelle de Geneve, 

Vols. XIII—XVII, XIX, pt. 2, XX—XXII (1852-73), 4to, 
Geneva. 

„ Mdmoires de la Socidtd de Physique et d’Histoire Naturelle de Genbve, Vol. XXIV, 
Part 2 (1876), 4to, Geneva, 

The Society. 

Glasgow.— Catalogue of the Western Scottish Fossils (1876), 8vo, Glasgow. 

Geological Society of Glasgow. 

„ Notes on the Fauna and Flora of the West of Scotland (1876), 8vo, Glasgow. 

Nat. Hist. Soc,, Glasgow. 

Lausanne. —Bulletin de la Society Vaudoise des Sciences Naturelles, 2nd Series, Vol. XIV, 

No. 77 (1877), 8vo, Lausanne. 

The Society. 

Lonhon.— Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. VI, 

No. 3 (1877]|, Svo, Londqju. 

„ Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. IX 
Part 1 (1876), 8vo, London. 


The Society. 
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Lokdon.— Proceedings of the Boyal Geographical Society, Vol. XXI, Nos. 1—3 (1877), 

8to, London. 


The Society. 




9i 


Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Vols. VII, Parts 5 and 6, 
and VIII, Parts 1 and 2 (1875-76), 8vo, London. 

The Ihstititte. 


Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. XXV, Nos. 176—178 (1877), 8vo, 
London. 


The Society. 


Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, Vols. 166, Part II, 
and 166, Part I, with List of Fellows for 1876 (1876), 4to, 
London. 

Ditto. 


Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, Vol. XXXIII, Part I, 
No. 129 (1877), 8to, London. 

The Society. 

Ray Society.— Boweebank, J. S.—A Monograph of British Spongiadse, Vol. Ill 
(1874), 8vo, London. 


Bucktoh, G. B.— Monograph of the British Aphides, Vol. I 
(1875), 8to, London. 


Manchester.— Transactions of the Manchester Geological Society, Vol. XIV, Parts 8—10 

(1877), 8vo, Manchester. 


The Society. 


Melbovbne. —Reports of the Mining Surveyors and Registrars for quarter ending 31st 

December 1876 (1877), f’cap., Melbourne. 

Goveenment Minino Deeaetment. 




Transactions and Proceedings df the Royal Society 
(1876), 8vo, Melbourne. 


of Victoria, Vol. XII 
The Society. 


Moscow.—Bulletin de la Socidt4 Imp4nale des Naturalistes de Moscou, Tome LI Nos. 2 

and 3 (1876), 8vo, Moscow. 


The Society. 


„ Nouveaux M^moires de la Socidtd Imp4riale des Naturalistes de Moscon, 
Vol. XIII, Part 5 (1876), 4to, Moscow. 

Ditto. 

New Haven. —Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. Ill, 

Part 1 (1876), 8vo, New Haven. 

The Acahbuy. 


Paris. —Bulletin de la Soci^t6 G^logique de France, 3rd Series, Vol. IV Nos. 7 and 8, and V 

Nos. 1 and 2 (1876-76), 8vo, Paris- 

• The Society. 


Phuadriphia.— Journal of the Franklin Institute, 3rd Series, Vol. LXXIII, Nos. 3—6 

(1877), 8vo, Philadelphia. 


The Institute. 
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PhiijU}eiphia.—P roceedings of the Ameriocua PhilosopHcal 

(1876), 8vo, Philadelphia. 


Donors. 

Society, Vol. XYI, No. 97 
Thb Socibtt. 


Rome.— Atti della B. Acoademia dei Lincei, Series III, Yol. I, Nos. 3—6 (1877), 4to, 

Rome. 


The Acadbht. 


Bollettino R. Comitato Geologico d’ Italia, Nos. 1—4 (1877), 8vo, Rome. 

Gbolooicai. Couuission OB Italy. 


CJenni sul Lavoro della Carta Geologica, 1876 (1877), 8vo, Rome. 

Ditto. 


Salem. Mass. —Bulletin of the Essex Institute, Vol. VII (1876), 8vo, Salem, Mass. 

The Institute. 

„ Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 

Vol. XXIV (1876), 8to, Salem, Massachusets. 

The Association. 

Tobonto.— Canadian Journal of Science, Literature and History, New Scries, Vol. XV 

No. 4 (1877), 8vo, Toronto. 

The Institute. 

Vienna. —Denkschriften der kais. konig. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Band XXXVI 

(1876), 4to, Wien. 

The Academy. 


Sitzungsberichte der kais. konig. Akademie der Wissenschaften. Band LXXI, 
Abth. Ill, heft 3--6; LXXII, Abth. I, heft 1—5, Ahth. II, 
heft 1—6, Abth. Ill, heft 1—5; and LXXIII, Abth. II, heft 
1—3 (1875-76), 8vo, Wien. 

Ditto. 

Jahrbuch der kais. konig. Geologischen Reichsanstalt, Band XXVI, Nos. 3 
and 4 (1876), 8vo, Wien. 

The Institute. 


„ Verhandlungen der kais. konig. Geologischen Reichsanstalt. Jahrg. 1876 

Nos. 11—17 (1876), 8vo, Wien. 

Ditto. 

„ Jahresbericht des Wissenschaftlichen Club (1876-77), 8vo, Wien. 

Tu® r*T.TTn 


Washington. —^Bulletin of the United States Geological and Geographical Survey of the 

Territories, Vols. II, Nos. 2—4, and III, No. 1 (1876-77), 8vo, 
Washington. 

The Subvby. 

„ Hayden, F. V.—Annual Report of the United States Geological and Geo¬ 

graphical Survey of the Territories embracing Colorado and 
parts of adjacent territories (1876), 8yo, Washington. 

Ditto. 

„ Hayden, F. V.—Cathlogue of the publications of the United States Geo¬ 

logical Survey of the Territories, 1st and 2nd Editions (1874 
and 1877), 8vo, Washington. 


Ditto, 
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Washington.—Powell, J. W. —Boport on the Cieology of the Eastern poilion of the 

Uinta Mountains, with Atlas (1876). 4to, Washington. 

The Survey. 

„ Report of the United States Geological Survey, Vol. IX, Invertebrate 

Palsfiontology by P. B. Meek; Vol. X. Monograph of the, Geo- 
metrid Moths by A. S, Packard (1876), 4to, Washington. 

Ditto. 

Yokohama. —Mittheilungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur und Volkevkundc Osta- 

siens. Heft. IX—XI (1876), f’cap, Yokohama. 

The Society. 

„ Das Schot*ne Maedchen von Pao. I and III (1876), f’cap, Yokohama. 

Djtto. 

Zurich. —Nouveaux M<Sinoirea de la Societe Helvetique des Sciences Naturelles, Band 

XXVII, Abth. I (1876), 4to, Zurich. 


MAPS. 

Marcou, Jules. —Geological Chart of the World, 1877. 
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Note on the bocks of the Lowbb GodAtabi, hy W. Kino, a, b., f. o. s., Geological 

Survey qf India. 

Iq tLe Madras Fresidenoy my work of last season was carried on in tbe Godavari 
District, tbe Nizam's Dominions adjacent to this, and tbence northwards by Sironcba and 
Maleri, over which latter country Mr. Hngbes and I made a joint survey of some unsettled 
features in its geology. 

In the Goddvari District, as far as it is included in Sheet 94, the survey of all the 
more important formations has been completed; while the area of the crystalline rocks, 
though not examined in much detail, has been ascertained, and the inland boundaries of the 
great alluvial deposits of the Delta and thence' along the coasts have been laid down. 

In addition to the regular survey of the country, I was occupied for some time in 
directing tbe coaUborings at Beddadanole, which were carried on until the end of May, when 
the works were stopped by the coming on of the monsoon. Some delay was caused by the 
loss of boring rods and the unsuitability of the tools for greater depths than 3S0 feet; but 
sufficient exploration had been made to lead me to the conclusion that it was not advisable 
to continue the trials any longer. The trial borings were made over about one-third of 
the area of the field, sixteen holes were put down, from 19S to 356 feet in depth, and 
six seams of carbonaceous clays, clays with films of minend-charcoal, and coaly shale were 
passed through. None of the coaly material met with was of any use as a fuel; and there 
were no indications of improvement in the seams as they were tested in their extension. 
From the floor of the field, which was struck on its eastern edge, to the highest exposed beds 
as they crop out from under the Kfimthis on the western edge, there was no in^rovement 
in the seams as to their depth in the field. Tbe line of bore-holes across the sMke lead me 
to conclude that more than 600 feet of Sarfikars were pierced. On the other hand, the coun¬ 
try of E4mthis to the westward, overlying any possibly hidden seam in the upper part of 
the Bar&kars, rises too rapidly to allow of search in that direction to moderate depths with 
any hope of saccess. On these grounds I sent in my final report to the Madras Govern¬ 
ment, advising that the explorations should be discontinued; and the order thereon has since 
been issued intimating that it is not necessary to continue the borings; but that it may be 
worth while having a shaft sunk to see Mie material of the best seam in some quantity. 
I am, on this, directed to advise the Sxecutive Engineer in charge as to the site of such 
shaft in case of its being decided to excavate it. 
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In my rapid and rather devious march northwards from the Goddvari District to the 
Central Provinces I was enabled to trace, on the western or Hannamconda side of the country 
in the Nizam’s Dominions, the connexion of the Godavari Gondwdnas with their equivalents 
around Sironcha, Kota and Maleri; while some farther extension of the coal-measures was 
found to be probable to the north of the Kamdrum coal field near Pakhdl. 

Much of my time during the early part of the season was occupied in going over old 
ground in the Goddvari District, examining the details of groups of rocks, so that the area of 
country- surveyed is not large; hut in the traverse to the north a tolerably fair knowledge 
was obtained of the general character and relations of the rocks of a new area extending 
over about 2,000 square miles, or 1,590 square miles in Sheet 74, and in the Hyderabad 
Sheet 400 square miles. 

The succession of groups of rocks in the Goddvari District (Sheet 94) remains the 
same as has been already pointed out in my pievicus notes; but some alterations as to 
the extent of these and a revision of their boundaries have become necessary in consequence 
of my having found last year that the patch of sandstones (Golapilly) north-north-west of 
Ellore is mostly of the Bajmehdl group, and not, as was at first considered, of Kamthi age. 


The groups which I would now finally put forward for the different scries in this 
district, and tentatively for those in the parts of the Nizam’s Dominions and Central 
Provinces lately examined, arc as follows, in descending order:— 




1 

Godavari Bistriefc. 

(Sheet B4). 

Nizam's Dominioua. 

(Sheet 74). 

Pakhal, Modapur, Chinnnr 

Central Provinces. 

(Sheets 7S and 74.) 
Sironcha, Ac. 



Allaviani. 



Tertiary ... ...| 

Secondary .. Lamcta 

Kajahmandry sandetones (Cod- 
dalore sandstone of H. ¥. Ulan- 
ford). 

Kartairoo traps and iuter- 
trappeauB. 

Pangady infratrappeans.* 

... 

Deccan Trap. 

f Jabalpur 

Tripetty saudHtooes... 

... 

Chikiala sandstones. 

Upper J 

Gondwanas. | 

t, Eajmehil 

Bagarapuram shales 

Golapilly sandatones 

Sironcha sandstones 

Kota and Malerl beds. 

Sironcha sandstones. 

Lower , 
Gondwanas. 

Kamthi^ 

L 

Dumniapett sanistones 

Chintalpoody sandstones ...) 

Barakars (Beddadanole and 

Badraelicllum, Ac.). 

Lingagoodinm sandstones) 

f Tarcheria sandstones ) 

Barakars (Eamamin and 
Singareny). 

? Tarcheria sandstones (at 
Kaleswaruin). 

Barakars (Kandpa, Chanda 
Sheet). 


Talchim (Badrachellnm Ac.). ... 

Tslchirs (Singareny, Kama- 
rum, Quilady, Aoi. 

Talohirs (Nandpa). 

Vindhyans 

Crystalline 


Kadapahs (western side of 
Sheet S4). 

Gneiss (OarneUfernns) 

Kadapahs (Pakkal and 
Chinnnr). 

Gneiss (Granitoid). 

Knmuls, (Nandpa, Ka> 
mana, Ac. 

Kadapahs (Nandpa). 


The Godavaei Disteict. 

The Upper Gondwdnas, consisting of Tripetty sandstones, Bagavapuram shales, and 
Golapilly sandstones, occur as a nafrow belt of *from 10 to 16 miles in width across 
the district in a west-south-west to east-north-east direction, from the neighbourhood of Ellore 


f ! think the fossils of the Pangiulr Infjwtrappeaas (Lsfoeta) show cretaceous afftnitlM.—W K. 
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to near Tallapoody on the right bank of the God&vari, and thence by a few distant ontliers of 
the upper group near lunaparazpolliam in that part of the Yizagapataiu district included 
in this sheet of the Atlas. 

The main belt rises up at a low angle (6” to 10°) from the western edge of the 
Godavari delta, or from under the Rajahmandry sandstones and the Deccan traps and 
infratrappeans of Pangady, and presents a low, sloping and scarped edge to the north-west, 
or towards the Chintalpoody country of K4mthis, which in its varied surface of hills and 
plains presents a marked contrast to the uniform surface of the scries now under notice. 

The grouping of the series is very clear in its main belt between the Godavari 
and the Ellorc river (TormaJair). Uppermost, there is a thin (40 feet) set of dark-brown 
and red sandstones and conglomerates, essentially ferruginous, with silicio-argillaccous 
conglomerates and pebble-beds, and bands of concretionary clay-iron-stones. These arc 
ra her softer and more varied in colour towards tlie bottom, becoming harder and more 
ferruginous as they are traced upwards, and the upper beds are the heavy ferruginous 
conglomerates and lateritoid patches which make up the Yernagoodem anti Yjidavolo 
country sloping down to the Delta. On a conspicuous point of the north-west scarp is 
the well-known Pagoda of Chinna Tripetty, whence the name of the group. 

The Tripetty beds, in the main area, have as yet only yielded a few indistinct 
fragments of fossil wood; but from the lunaparazpolliam outliers, which I consider to 
belong to this group, a small collection of fossils was obtained, from which Dr. Stoliezka 
inferred that the rocks ranst be of uppermost Jurassic age, because tlie fossils arc allied to 
those of his Umia beds in the Kachh series. 

Below the Tripetty scarp and near Ragavapuram, these sandstones are seen to 
pass down by softer and less sandy beds into a set of white and buff shales, having a 
few beds of sandstone near the hot^m. Neai- Ragavapuram, in the slope of an outlying 
plateau, numerous fossils occur in these shales, among which a Leda is the most common 
form, ranging through all the beds, and with this ai’e associated fewer specimens of 
Pecien, GervilUa, 8fc,, and a few cycloid fish-scalcs. About one-third way up the group are 
some thin yellow and brown flaggy and shaly sandstones, in which specimens of an 
Ammonite are frequent, with many fragments of Ptilophyllum {Palceozamia) and a few 
other plant remains. 

The shales form a lenticular patch between the upper and lower sandstones of 
about twenty miles in length along the scarped edge of the series, being well overlapped at 
each end by the Tripetty sands, which then rest on the bottom group. Near Tulapoody, 
and as outliers near InnanparazpoUiam, the Tripetty beds overlap the lower sandstones and 
rest dircctly^on gneiss. 

The Ragavapuram beds are very like the B^mohdl shales of the Triohinopoly and 
Nellore Districts; and they resemble, except in being less hard and porcellanic, the fossili- 
ferous shales found last season by Mr. Foote in the Nellore and Eistnah Districts, 
which contain, I believe, some plants and molusca similar to those of Ragavapuram. 

Below the shales comes another set of brown and red sandstones and conglo¬ 
merates, which, in the main area, have not yet yielded any fossil remains except indistinct 
fragments, of stems. At either end of the belt, these rest on the gneiss, though for 
the rest of their extent they restunconftnnably on the K4mthis or Chinttdpoody sandstones; 
and at one or two points near Eanlacheroo they form small cappings to isolated hills 
of the same scries. 
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At the Tripetty end of the belt, this lower member is rather thin, and is especially 
marked by a very heavy dark-brown ferruginous conglomerate, and a strong conglomerate 
of clear quartz pebbles in a chocolate-brown silicious clay-stone (ratber jaspery in 
appearance) or very hard compact sandy clay-stone. 

At the Ellore river, the main band of Upper Gondw&nas is separated from a 
more western area of plateau and scarped sandstones by an interval of alluvium- 
These constitute the Golapilly country, and it was from the low plateau to the west of 
Qolapilly, near the village of Bavacherla, that I obtained the series of plant remains which 
led Dr. Feistmantel to consider these sandstones as of B^mehfil age. 

This finding of the fossils at once confirmed me in my ideas as to the Golapilly area 
being an extension of the Tripetty beds and subjacent sandstones; and I was finally led to 
consider these latter as representing the lower group of sandstones, but considerably thickened 
out. At the same time, the Golapilly plateaus are, I think, composed in their upper 
beds of Tripetty sandstones, while the capping of the higher parts, as Doodoogut hill, 
are of the Bajahroandry sandstones. It is in these higher conglomerates and pebble beds 
that the old diamond mines or pits are excavated near Mulaily and Golapilly. 

Mr. Blanford found, and I have since seen myself, remains of Glossopteris and 
Vertehraria at the extreme northern edge of the Golapilly and Nuzaweed area of 
sandstones near the village of Somavarum; and this naturally led him, in addition to 
the general lithological characters, to consider the whole area as of Kamthi ago. The 
plateau-form of the low hills even in the Somavarum parts of the area is, however, so con¬ 
stant, and the lithological resemblance between the conglomerates to the south-west of the 
village and those in the sandstones underlying the Bagavapuram shales is so strong, that 
I was obliged to look on this area as all of Upper Gondwanas, the Glossopteris and 
Vertehraria beds dose to Somavarum being merely a remnant of the Kamthis, whilst there 
is no evidence of unconformity afforded by any striking change in the lie of the beds. 

Cei-tainly, between Somavarum and the north-west base of the Doodoogut pla¬ 
teau, the strata are generally unlike Kamthi beds. They are rather fine-grained, thin- 
bedded and platy micaceous sandstones; and these lie on a heavy conglomerate (ferruginous) 
such as may often be seen in both Upper and Lower Gondw&nas, though it struck me 
that here it is most like the jaspideous conglomerates in the group below the Bagavapuram 
shales. 

As already stated, the wide outcrop of the Upper Gondwdna beds with the gentle slope 
from the north, west, and the plateau-like character of the outlying hUls, more especially in the 
Gollapilly and Sonavarum country, are wonderfully characteristic in contrast to the Chintal- 
poody country of Kdmthis; but a further reason for my thus limiting the area of the Upper 
Gondwinas is the fact of their gneiss-floor being such as to have aided in givii^ ti»em 
their flat lie, and that its evenness of surface does not extend under the Kdmthis. 

At the Qolapilly end of the country, also near Talapoody on the God&vari, and 
thence east-north-eastward, the crystallines rise from the alluvium in long slopes, 
remarkably like those of the sandstones, and form plateau-like hills which are escarped 
to the Dorth-west. Beyond these are further groups of hills and ridges, nearly all 
of which are more or less flat-topped^ their upper surfaces having also a gentle 
rise to the north-west, until they reach their highest level (about 2,000 feet) in the 
Fapaconda or !KBon hill-rai^^, through which the God&vari has cut its great gorge. 
Hie same fixtures are likewise seen very clearly in the numerous hills between Golapilly 
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and Bezwada in the south>west comer of the sheet; and the obvious conclnsion is 
that these flat, elevated areas are really the remains of an old marine floor on which the 
upper sandstones were deposited. 

Near Innaparazpolliam the fossiliferoos sandstones are lying or shoring up on the 
first slopes of this even floor of gneiss. The same sandstones, and also those of the lower 
group, are shoring up over the denuded gneiss of Talapoody; and this shelving character is 
clearly evident at Golapilly. 

On the other hand, the Kamthis of Chintalpoody, «&c., are not lying on any north¬ 
west extension of this marine plateau, hut are at a generally lower level, and on what must 
be a much more uneven floor which may. it is tme, have been cut out of the old marine 
plateau, or may even have existed, with its Lower Gondwanas on it, before the Upper Gond- 
wdna floor had been pared down. 

On the last point, as to the post-K&mtbi formation of this floor, there is some 
evidence in the even strike of the Upper Gondwanas right across the Kamthi area. But 
this, with the kindred questions as to the direction of the slope of the old Kdmthi valley, 
and the possibly much later age of the present Godavari valley, must be left for future 
consideration. 


Lower Goedwanab. 

No further examination was made of the Kamthis during this season, except in a 
general way while working along the north-west edge of the Golapilly group, or in crossing 
to and from the Beddadanole basin of Bar&kars. 

# 

It seemed to me, all through my work, that there may be good reasons for the eventual 
distinction of the sandstones of Chintalpoody and its neighbourhood, from a higher group 
to the north represented by very coarse, soflish, white, purple and grey sandstones in the 
plateau hills around Dummapett in the Nizam’s Dominions, to the west of Asharaopett. 
The Chintalpoody group is characterised by rather less coarse beds of more varied 
colors of red, brown and purple, while they are generally more ferruginous than those of 
Dummapett. There are also rather marked sets of beds full of nests and lumps of white, 
yellow and red indurated clay or hard (non-laminated) shale, these being not so much foreign 
fragments in the sandstone as irregular seams and segregations of clay, for there are often 
fair laminSB and even thin beds of the same material interstratified with the sands. It was 
in one of these seams of rather calcareous clay-stone near Kunlacheroo that Mr. Blanford found 
Glossopteris and Vertehraria; and I obtained more of these plant remains from anotiier 
outcrop of the same kind of clays a few miles further to the south. 

The Bardkars of Beddadanole crop oat to the eastward from underneath the varie¬ 
gated ferrugincus beds of the Chintalpoody group, and though I am much inclined to 
suspect that there is unconformity between them as well as overlap, there is no clear action 
showing this. The association of the Bar&kars witii the Asharaopett K&mthis is the same 
as I have seen it at Kamarum and Singareny: there is in each case a small patol^ of the 
former very clearly overlapped by the latter; and there certainly seemed to me to be a slight 
difference in the strike and inclination of* the strata at certain points, though this after all 
is what might be expected to occur in beds of such varying thickness and extent as those of 
the Bar&kars in the God&vari area. 
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Nizam’s Dominiomb abs Cebibai Fbotibcbs. 

Iq inarching to join Mr, Hughes in the Sironoha countiy, I came upon the northerly 
extension of the K&mthis beyond Falrh41 Lake (east of Hannamkonda), to which part of the 
country I had carried their western boundary in a previous season. 

This afforded me an opportunity of again visiting the Kamarum coaLmcasares, when 
also the T41chirs, which I had considered at the time of my first visit to be partly of 
volcanic origin, were re-examined. In this view I was much mistaken, there being after all 
only a strong resemblance to volcanic rocks in the peculiarly weathered black and dark-green 
sandstones, and the quasi-vesicular character of some of these. 

To the east of Eamarum, the western edge of the Edmthis is seen very plainly in 
the hill ridges of Liugagoodium,* which range north-north-west to the SuUavey cross-valley; 
and beyond is a farther group of hills to all appearance of the same series. 

In the long valley of Kottapilly, below the Lingagoodium range, traces of Takhirs 
are seen, but these could not be traced into contact with the Kamthis, owing to the extensive 
covering of superficial deposits. Further north, near SuUavey, the Talchirs are again 
met with in some force, lying, on their western edge, on Yindhyan quartzites and clay-slates, 
but overlaid by salmon-colored mottled sandstones on the SuUavey side. 

The rocks which I have here called Yindhyans are in every way similar to those of 
the Eadapah series, namely, quartzites (sands and conglomerates) and coarse clay-slates, 
with occasional thinner bands of grey and bluish-grey splintery silicious limestones weathering 
brown. These stretch northwards from the Fakh&l Lake (which is on the Yindhyans) 
as a band of some ten miles in width between the Eamthis of SuUavey, &c., and the 
gneiss of Hannamconda and the country northwards. 

I think there is every reason to consider that the Lingagoodium beds extend ns far as 
the groups of hills around SuUavey, that is, from their general appearance and lie ; but there 
is room for doubt as to whether the sandstones in the lower lying country to the north are of 
the same age. My attention was drawn more particularly to this in my tiaverse from 
south to north from Hannamconda to Chinnur near Sironcha. To the eastward of this line 
the country is marked by many groups of rather high hills, generally presenting their 
steeper sides to the west and north-west, their strata having a dip to the east and south-east. 
These hiUs are all, 1 feel sure, of the typical brown sandstones of the Eamthis; but unless 
there be great faulting, of which there did not appear to be any sign, there is a great series 
of lower sandstones hading out from under the hUl strata, and spreading over all the country 
west of Madapur up to the reach of the Gkdfivari above Sironcha. 

These sandstones are generally not so brown and ferruginous, or so hard, as the general 
run of K4mthi8, and among them are soft yellow and reddish-brown beds of very fine 
texture: neither are they so harsh to the touch. Chocolate and salmon colors are 
common in the lower strata. A special variety is a rather fine-grained soft sandstone 
of salmon-red color, containing numerous fragments of pale-red and purple shales and 
calcareous shales scattered through the rock or, as often, in thin seams of smaller fragments. 
These contained fn^ments would appear to be from the Fern shales noticed by Mr. Blanford. 

N^ar SuUavey, the Tilchirs ate^ overlaid by sandstones remarkably like these mottled 

beds. • 


* Lintrogoodiam is 16 miles east of Fakhal Lake, wbicli is 20 miles cast of Waruogal. 
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Looking at the physical aspect of the country, and seeing that the general north* 
west—south-east strike of the Kamthi strata is still maintained among these doubtful 
sandstones up to and beyond the Godivari, while the dip is also to the eastward, the 
natural conclusion is that these are lower beds than those of Fakhal and the God&vari 
District, or that they are of an older group, say the Bar&kars. They certainly did not 
strike me as having a Barikar look, though there are occasionally near the bottom of the 
series thick beds of coarse, soft, light-colored sandstones which might be of this group; 
bat their apparent position with regard to the strata of the Sullavey hills and their lying 
on the Talchir patch at that village are worthy of consideration on this view of their 
possible age. Still, until the country is more closely examined, the preferable conclusion is 
that they are really part of the Eamthi series and inferior to the strata of Lingagoodium, &c. 

It must, however, be mentioned that when Mr. Hughes joined me, he had already 
been working for some time at these beds between the Malnair and God&vari rivers, west of 
Sironcba, and was rather under the impression that they belonged to a later series than 
the Kamthis. If this be the case, they must then have been deposited round the Sullavey 
hills over the base of the E&rathis and on to the outlier of Takhirs. To distinguish them 
as a group, we adopted the name Taroherla sandstones, from a village on the Malnair river. 

At the junction of the Pranhita with the Qoddvari, just north of the village of 
Kalcswarum, these Tarcherla beds are overlaid by further strata having veiy much the same 
dip, though they differ somewhat in their constitution. There is, however, a local uncon¬ 
formity on tbe Kaleswarum bdnk, which, though only small, was sufficient to draw our 
attention to the possibility of its being more general among the rocks, and that we were 
here at the bottom beds of a newer series. A bed of fine-grained sandstone with a rather 
undulating dip to north-north-east at about 6° overlies tbe partings between five other beds 
of coarse pebbly sandstone which have a north-east dip of about 10°. This exposure 
being only about 20 feet in length, and in sandstones which are not constant in the 
thickness of their strata, it is possible that the unconformity may only be local and a 
case of oblique bedding, though firom the fact of our almost immediately coming on 
Kajmeb&l strata above, it is most likely a true break. 

At any rate, after crossing the river, and on the right bank of the Pranhita opposite 
Sironcha, we came on sandstones which differ in many points from those of the country to 
tbe south and north-west. They ore micaceous, thick and thin-bedded, harsh, even-textured 
grey and brown sandstones, but they at the same time contain fragments of buff and 
pink shales. These are succeeded, as the short section opposite Sironcha is followed out, 
by thinner and conglomeratic beds, and these again by some of the thick beds with contained 
lumps of shale. Above these again is a set of finer grained buff, grey, purple and 
yellow soft laminated sandstones, rather shaly and flaggy, contmning fragmentary plant 
remains said to he of a Bfijmehfil type. All the’ beds are micaceous, and in this differ 
from the Eamthis. The river section is then covered up by aUuvium^ and nothing more is 
seen until a couple of miles south of Anarum, where there is a low rise of friable pebbly 
sandstones having a flat and undulating^ lie, and at the village, associated with these 
sandstones, are grey and purple shaly bands containing plant remains, the only recognizable 
form being a Malissya, 

Irrespective of the finding of these fossils, we were quite satisfied of the series (with the 
exception of the beds containing fragments of shales) being different in character and 
appearance from the Tarcherla sandstodls. ^ At the same time, they do not resemble the 
Upper Gondwanas of the God&vari District, except in the presence of mica, whichJmineral 
is frequent in the Golapilly group of sandstopes. 
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Opposite Anarum at Kota, there is an outcrop of 9 feet of bard, sometimes rough* 
grained, grej or fawn-colored, splinter/ limestone with fish remains (bones, teeth, scales, 
&o.), some of the beds showing very indistinct Eatheriee. These limestones are not seen 
associated with any other beds; but they dip east-north-east, at 10° to 12°, undulating 
slightly, and it is quite evident from their position that they overlie (with some interyening 
deposits) the Paliaaya beds of Anarum, and are succeeded by red clays and variegated 
sandstones a short distance higher up the river bank. 

The Kota limestones appear again at Katarapilli higher up the Pranhita, where they 
crop up to the west-south-west at the usual angle, and must overlie the red clays of 
Maleii; and, about twenty-four miles still further to the north-west near Bimpur, the Maleri 
clays are overlaid in situ by limestones of the same kind, with the usual fish remains. 
Clearly, these limestones are a thick intercalation in the red clays and sands, though the 
proper fossiliferous clays of Maleri itself, with Ceratodus teeth, crocodilian bones and 
coprolites are underneath them, while there are variegated sands and red clays above them in 
the river section at Kota. 

About eight miles to the north of Kota, on the left bank of the Pranhita, there is a 
high scarped plateau-range of hills overlooking the village of Chikiala, the strata of which 
are newer than those just described; and these must, I think, be considered at present as 
answering to the Tripetty sandstones of the Qodavari District. 

The upper red clays of the Sironcha series are visible in the river near Chikiala, but 
above these no rocks are seen until well up the slopes of the plateau, and then, brown and red 
ferruginous sandstones and conglomerates appear in great force and so continue to the 
summit of the plateau. The resemblance between these beds and those of the Tripetty scarps 
is remarkable; and there are just the same vitreous ferruginous conglomerates, hard silicious 
and argillaceous conglomerates, and bands of concretionary clay ironstones, as occur in the 
Goddvari and Ellore country. The series seems, however, to be very thick in the Chikiala 
plateau, and fuUy the lower half of the slopes is concealed by debris. I did not see any 
indications of shales like those of Kagavapuram. The Chikiala scarps appeared to be 
continued away eastward into the Bastar countiry by still further ranges of flat-topped hills. 

Thus, for the Sironcha country, as far as our rapid examination can show, the Upper 
Gondwdnas are represented by the— 

a. Chikiala sandstones. 

b. Maleri red days and Kota limestones, and the 

c. Sironcha sandstones, 

which answer by their fossils in the one case, and the wonderful litho¬ 
logical resemblance in the other, to the— 
a. Tripetty sandstones and 
e. Golapilly sandstones 
of the Godavari District. 

Further examination of the fossils of the Bagavapuram shales may show that they and 
the intermediate group of Sironcha are also synchronous. 

Kadafahs aki> Kabhcis. 

In the Chanda sheet to the north ^of Kandpa and Sakaravoye, I had an opportunity 
of s^ng the quartzites, limestones and purple shaldh of the sub-metamorphio series already 
observed by Messrs. Bianford and Fedden. They strike me as certainly of the Kadapah and 
Kaani noito of Madras, or of the Kaladghi and Bhima series of Western India. 
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It is, of course, necessarj to remember tbat both purple shales and limestone, scarcely 
to be distinguished from each other in regions of disturbance, are found both in the Karnuls 
and Kadapahs; but as far as 1 could see, without having had any opportunity of going 
closely over the ground, the quartzites of the Nandpa hills are Kadapahs, just as I 
recognise the altered rucks of the Pakhal country to be of the same series. On the other 
hand, I should certainly consider that the limestones of the trap-capped plateau south of 
Kamdna are Karnuls, or Bhimas. 

Between Kamdna and Sakaravoye I passed over an extensive belt of purple and grey 
shales which in some respects are very like certain slaty shales in one of the groups of the 
Kadapahs; but they do not present that clay-slate character possessed by all the shales of 
this series, and, on the whole, it would appear that these Sakaravoye bods arc of the Bliima 
or Komul series. 

At the same time Mr. Hughes is of opinion that these purple shales, limestones and 
quartzites are not distinguishable into two series; consequently, if they are all of one series, 
they must preferably be considered as belonging to the newer of the two systems, viz., 
Bhimas or Karnuls; and in certain parts of the field they have been so disturbed and 
crushed as to have assumed the more altered appearance and characters of the Kadapahs, 
which is also, I consider, the cose with the Kistnah extension of the Karnuls in the Palndd 
country. 

I am, however, hopeful that the Kamdna rooks will be found to be separable into 
the two series, more particularly as they seem to be a north-westerly extension of the Bhimas 
and Kaladghis, and the shales and limestones are very like the first of these. 


Ox TH£ ‘ Atoabh saxdstoxes’ xeab Cuttack. By Y. Bai,£, u. a., f. &. s., Geological 

Survey of India. 

The principal result of my examination of the sandstones and conglomerates which lie 
to the west and south-west of Cuttack, has been the discovery of fossil plants whoso 
affinities are sufficiently clear to admit of conclusions being drawn as to the age of the 
rocks which contain them. 

That these rocks were of more recent ago than the group or groups of rocks which 
occur above the coal-measures in the Tdlchir-field was considered probable by Mr. Blanford*; 
but the non-discovery of fossils and the similarity of their general lithological characters 
with those of the rocks constituting the above-mentioned groups have hitherto prevented 
their certain correlation with the rocks of any recognised period in India. 

This uncertainty being removed, the question of the probability of eoal-measures 
occurring underneath assumes a somewhat^j^erent aspect, but only perhaps a different aspect. 
The possibility of such occurrence still exists, even if the probability, in so far as theoretical 
considerations go, be lessened. 

As bearing immediately on this part of the subject, reference need only be made to the 
Eaimchal hills, where—in part of the area—^the coal-measures are directly covered by members 
of the series to which these rocks are now referred, while in other parts a considerable 
thickness of rocks belonging to a group dis^nct from both, intervenes. 


• Records, Vol. V, p. ea. 
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The next points in the inquiry (the possibility of these rocks directly overlying the ' 
coal-measures being thus admitted from analogy) involve a general description of the 
local conditions, which may therefore be conveniently noticed at once. 

The area occupied by these rocks covers about 60 square miles, spreading both to north 
and south of the Mdhanadi Valley above Cuttack, It is covered with low hills and ranges 
which rarely, if ever, exceed 250 feet in height, and are generally of very much less elevation. 

Both the hills and the intervening valleys are covered with a dense, thorny, secondary 
jungle which, throughout a large proportion of its extent, is absolutely impenetrable. Indeed, 
the central portioiw of these hills is an unoccupied waste without villages or cultivation. 
The trunk road and its vicinity afford an opportunity of examining a cross section in one 
direction, while the Mahanadi river yields a more or less broken one in another. Otherwise, 
examination of these rocks has to be conducted round the edges of the area where, however, 
the junctions are, with a lew important exceptions, concealed by alluvium or latorite. 

To the north of the Cuttack and Sambalpur road, between Kukkur and Daiserah, there are 
several ranges of small hills. Towards the east these are chiefly formed of laterite, owing 
to which, and the density of the jungle, it is impossible to define the limits and nature of the 
underlying rocks; but^even if these obscuring causes were removed, the surrounding 
alluvium would render exact demarcation impossible. Still, from the existence of meta- 
morphic rocks at no great distance to the north and north-east, there are known limits 
beyond which the sandstones cannot extend in those directions. Proceeding westwards 
through these hills, the laterite steadily lessens in amount, and towards their western termi¬ 
nation the jungle is the only agent in the concealment of the rocks. Here there arc coarse 
and loose-textured conglomerates with ferruginous sandstones; these rocks appear to bo at 
the base of the group, and probably rest naturally on the metamorphic rocks which are seen 
not far off on the west. 

The same rocks are seen in a stream crossed by the road about a mile east of Daiserah, 
between which and some schistose gneiss at the river-crossing near Sonkarpur, no rocks are 
exposed on or near the road. South of the road a spur from the main ranges between it and 
the river terminates in an abrupt scarp below the village of Hontikul. The rocks exhibited in 
this scarp consist chiefly of loose-textured, coarse-grained sandstones with occasional pebbles. 
Towards the top are some white clay beds, in one short length* of which, and not elsewhere, I 
found the fossils described in a following paper by Dr. Feistmantel. The hills which occur 
to the south and south-west of Daiserah and between it and Malbadapur consist of white 
and ferruginous coarse-grained sandstones, generally capped by conglomerates, and invariably 
with horizontal bedding. At MalWapur metamorphics appear, and the boundary, which 
seems to be quite natural, strikes southwards through the corner of the largo lake or jheel, 
and thence to the south-south-east, where it passes under the northern end of the Gopalpur 
hill, whore the sandstones and conglomerates are seen at the top, homblendic gneiss forming 
the base. The sedimentary rocks alone appear at the southern end of the hill, where it 
impinges on the river, and are well exposed in section there. From the above it would 
appear that this portion of the boundary is natural, and that no beds exist between these 
aandstones and the metamorphics in this part of the area. It may be added that a similar 
section exists in the end of the hill which Ues on the line of boundary between the rise at 
Gopalpur and the corner of the jheel, ibut owing to jungle, the section is less clear. 

In the river section a slight dip of the sandstones, from the boundary towards the east 
can be 4^)86rved, bat it is only a slight departure from the general horizontal position. 
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West of the above-described boundary, gneiss crops out in various places, forming low 
hillocks and ridges. There are two principal varieties : one fclspathic containing garnets and 
sometimes magnetic iron, and the other hornhlendic. Close to Ensanpur there is a bossy 
mass of granitic gneiss striking north-east—south-west, dip north-west. 

From hence eastward the section exhibited along the northern bank of the MahanadI 
gives the best view of the rocks that can be obtained; but owing to the general horizontality 
of the beds and the lowness of the hills, the total thickness exposed must be inconsiderable. 

Between Gopalpur hill and those which touch the river at Phoolwari, a large fertile bay, 
encircled by ridges of sandstone, occupies the space, the rocks being covered up by alluvium. 
In the river channel, too, throughout this interval, no rocks are exposed. At Phoolwari the 
hills consist of the same sandstones and grits, with pebbles and a pudding-stone strangely 
resembling one which occurs at the top of the highest hills in the west of the Talchir field. 
A dip to the south of these beds, where seen near the bank, I attribute to mere local 
undermining by the river. 

In the channel of the river, below Phoolwari, is a small island formed of sandstones. 
These on the east shew a dip to south-east, but this, however, also appears to be only local 
and due to the action of the river. 

Between Phoolwari and Balrampur the rocks above and under the river bank appear to 
be identically the same beds as those above mentioned—in their horizontal extension. In 
the hill close to the river near Bulrampur there are sandstones with a considerable cap of 
laterite; under the bank the section of the former discloses a dip of 10°-20“ to south and 
south-west, but further inland the same beds are quite flat. 

Between Bulrampur and the Sambnlpur road the rocks where seen are of the same 
general character as before, but on the river bank at Maneshwar there are white sandstones 
with clays, and on the islet opposite a sandy false-bedded conglomerate of very recent aspect 
dips south-south-west at 7®. 

On the southern bank of the river the sandstones first appear near the village of Naraj, 
below the Public Works Department bungalow, close to the point where the Muhanadi sends 
off its branch, the Kajuri. The sandstones here are somewhat loose-textured, strong silicio- 
felspatbic rocks with partings of red and white clays. A quarry in active operation 
exposes a working face of about 30 feet high. The stones from this locality are largely 
employed, chiefly as ashlar for the irrigation works. Portions, however, dress fairly, and 
the general appearance resembles that of the sandstone quarried at Barakar. Inland from 
this, spreads of laterite and alluvium cover up and conceal these rocks, and in the Sideshar* 
hill, which is about a quarter of a mile further up the river bank, they are locally abruptly 
cut off by a vertical dyke of basaltic trap, from the opposite or southern side of which a 
thickness of about 80 feet of shales dips suddenly away at angles of 10“-12°. The sudden 
appearance of these shales suggests the existence of a fault, through the fissure caused by 

* Under the heading' “Seelionof alRllin Cuttaoi mppotedto be likely io contain eoaJ,** Lieut. Eittoe gives 
a sketch and account of ihie hill, to which is appended a note by Or. McClelland. The sketch, which was drawn 
by Dr. McClelland, is something in the willow-pattern style of art, but represents the relations of the rocks. 
Or. McClelland colls the black and colored shales chalk, a term which ia certainly not applicable to them. 
Neither is the term trachytic applicable to the basaltic trap. Some calcareous matter is stated te occur at the 
junction of the trap with the clay shales forming *' a true vein,” in which there are said to be “ fragments of 
primary clay mechanically mixed with plates of silvery mica—ingredients which must have been derived trom 
below." This vein was lillod with rubbish from the top at the time of my visit. The occurreuce of the clay-slate 
and mica ia probably to be accounted for by a partial metamorpbism caused by the dyke. 

J. A. 8* B., Vol. VII, 1838, p. 162. 
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which the dyke was doubtless thrust. Although the section in Ike river hank is quite clean, 
the thick coveriag of laterite on the hill and from thence inland renders it impossible to 
trace the limits of the trap and examine its relations with the sandstones in that direction. 
These latter, however, appear to sweep round the Sideshar hill to the east with unbroken 
bedding; further south, however, both shales and basalt arc agtdn met with, as will presently 
be noticed. 

The trap on the river face extends for about 160 or 160 yards in a north-east, south-west 
direction, but this is probably oblique to the strike, and certainly so if the trap seen further 
south is continuous with it. It is a dense, heavy, greenish-black rock abounding in an earthy 
magnesian mineral, which in the exposed portion has been washed out and left hollows. 

On the southern side of the trap occur the shales above mentioned; of these the lower 
portion is black and carbonaceous, but not in the smallest degree coaly; towards the top they 
become purplish and red, and include one or two distinct runs of ironstone. Unfortunately 
they do not shew any determinable remains of plants, a few charred fragments of vegetable 
matter being alone discernible. In general appearance, beyond the fact that they arc car¬ 
bonaceous, these shales do not present any resemblance to those of the coal-measures, while 
they are of much the same character as certain well-known beds in the intertrappeans of tho 
Rajmehal hills. The hopes of coal occurring in this vicinity, which have from time to time 
been excited by the appearance of these beds, are not, I venture to say, justified by the facts. 
The appearance of these beds at the surface, in this locality, being probably altogether duo 
to the elevatory action of tho trap, and the fact that they have not been elsewhere observed 
in any part of the area, prevent any decided opinion being formed as to their extent- Judging, 
however, from the sections in the Bfijmehal hills, it is not improbable that they may originally 
have had a very limited area of deposit. 

The point at which they appear further south is situated about 600 yards to the east of 
the village of Mondali. Here, together with the trap, they have contributed to the formation 
of the soil, and aro seen in certain shallow wells and excavations, but nowhere crop out at tho 
surface. 

Close to Mondali there is an unusually hard and dense felspathic quartzite. In the 
river section, at intervals up to Bajipur, there are outcrops of sandstone of normal character. 
In the vicinity of the bund in the direction of tbe river, certain black clays situated in the 
bank at about the hot-weather water-level, and which had been pointed out to me as being 
possibly indicative of coal, proved on examination to be of a peaty character and of the same 
ago as the alluvial clays with which, indeed, they may bo seen to be interbedded. Between 
this and Dompara the beds exposed in the river are flat, ferruginous sandstones, rarely accom¬ 
panied by red clays. In the hills to the south of the road there are sandstones and con¬ 
glomerates similar to those seen in the ranges north of the river. 

Towards Talbust, a hill of metamorphic rocks occurs in close proximity to tho sandstones, 
but no junctions were observed. The boundary is still probably natural, as the sandstones 
shew no signs of disturbance. Between Talbust and Huldia the rocks seen are massive beds 
of coarse sandstones and conglomerates, which are in places abruptly scarped. 

<v 

Between Huldia and Maindasal, at the foot of the Tuskai hills, the boundary is com¬ 
pletely hidden by latente, under which the sandstones disappear. Springs are very abundant 
at the foot of the hiUs. 
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To tlic north of Mandasal there is a considerable area traversed by the road, in which 
meiamorphic rocks occur. Owing to laterite, the limits of this area and'the relations between 
the gneiss and quartzites occurring in it, with the surrounding sandstones, are very much 
obscured. , 

Between Mandasal and Bobaneshwar, sandstones of the same character occur, forming 
at Kandagiri the small hill famous for its enormous gumpas or cave temples. To the south¬ 
wards and also to the oast, at a point about a mile to the west of Bobaneshwar, the sandstones 
disappear under great spreads of laterite. The eastern limits of the sandstones in the 
country stretching northwards between this and Naraj are also elTectually concealed by 
laterite. It is quite possible that the sandstones may stretch eastward for several miles under 
the alluvium of the delta. 

Although in the foregoing pages these rocks have generally been spoken of as occurring 
horizontally, it seems to be the case that, viewed as a whole, there is a slight dip to the 
south-east. 

Having now described the appearance of these rocks and enumerated the various data 
available, the question as to the probability of coal-measures occurring underneath them 
maj-^ now be resumed. 

That there is no inherent impossibility of such being the case has been already demon¬ 
strated on a previous page. A basin of coal-measures, tbe edges of which have been over¬ 
lapped, may possibly occupy the centre of the area, and it can only be in view of such a 
possibility that any exploration can be undertaken. As a matter of observation, the bods of 
sandstone are horizontal, or are practically so, and whenever their boundaries are not obscured 
by allnvium or laterite, and, consequently, the underlying rocks are exposed, tbe latter in¬ 
variably prove to belong to the metamorphic series. 

Owing to the occurrence of such metamorphic rocks at or close to the boundaries of the 
sandstones on the north, west and south sides, respectively, it is clear that if the hjqiothetical 
basin exists, its limits are overlapped in those directions, and it therefore follows that explo¬ 
ration by boring, if undertaken, should be directed chiefly to the eastern central portion of 
the area. For this purpose the vicinity of the trunk road is well situated, besides possessing 
other manifest advantages. Farther to the east, and even in tbe station of Cuttack itself^ 
borings might be made, which, in so far as anything is certainly known to tbe con¬ 
trary, might be regarded as having an almost equal chance of proving coal-measures. 
But the difference in chance, slight as it is, together with the difficulty of carrying out 
a boring through a possibly considerable thickness of alluviam, should, I think, determine in 
favor of the former. 

On the accompanying map I have marked the localities in which the borings might be 
made, the numbers indicating roughly the order of their relative importance. Nos. 1 to 6 
would be the most important. If they proved, as they might do at a very small depth, 
that metamorphic rocks underlie the sandstones, without any coal-measures intervening, then 
it would be useless to proceed with the others. 

In conclusion, I wish to make it quite clearly understood, that the indications do not 
appear to me to be such as to justify any good hopes of success, and consequently I cannot 
recommend any further expenditure being incurred for exploration by boring or otherwise. 
The decision as to boring-operations being undertaken resting with the Government, and 
the possibility of there being hereafter such a local demand for coal as to make it desirable 
to put the matter to a final test, are my reasons for having discussed the question of boring 
as above in detail. 
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List of sites for borings in approximate order of their relative importance. 


(1) North of Chandkar 

(2) At Kujmul (Koojmool) ^ 

(3) Onejmile east of Bai-cul (Burcool) 

(4) i a mile north-east of Fulghar 

(5) i a mile south-east of „ 

(6) One mile west of Goyrbank 

(7) South of B. Patpur 

(8) AtBolpada 

(9) AtKandarpur ... 


] On the Madras road, south 
of the Mahanadi. 

... iNear Naraj, on the Maha* 
... i nadi. 

... "^On the south bank of tho 
3 Mahanadi. 

... '^On the north hank of the 
... 3 Mahanadi. 


Notes on fossil flobas in India, by Ottokae Feistmantel, m. d., Paleontologist to 

the Geological Survey of India. 

IX, X, XI, XII AND XIII. 

IX.— On some fossil plants prom the Atgaeh sandstones. 

The flora of the Atgarh sandstones, so far as known, is poor in species, but nercrihe- 
less sufficiently marked to enable us to recognise the period to which it belongs. Ferns 
prevail. 

FILTCES. 

Alethoptebis Indica, 0. and M. sp. (Pecopteeis, O. and M.). 

This species is tolerably abundant. It was first described by M.M. Oldham and Morris 
in the flora of the Rajraehdl hills (PI. XXVII). I have elsewhere shewn that this Eajmehal 
species is very near to Asplenites Mosserti, Schimp. Lately I have found it to be not un¬ 
common amongst the fossils from Golapilly near Ellore, and have made use of its occurrence 
there together with that of other fossils to prove that the Golapilly rocks belong to the 
Rajmeh&l group. The present is an analogous case from which a similar conclusion may be 
drawn. • 

Besides the common form of Alethopteris indica, 0. and M. sp., there occurs a still 
smaller frond which, however, belongs also to Alethopteris, Gopp. 

If we compare the drawings of M.M. Oldham and Morris' work (PI. XXVII), we find 
that fig. 2 shews slightly different dimensions; similarly is the Alethopteris from Atgarh 
different from the common form. In order to mark the distinction, I would call the latter 
Alethopteris indica, 0. and M. var. minor. This form is somewhat rare, the occurrence of 
the other being much more frequent. 

Asplenites macbocabpds, O. and M. sp. 

There is a fragment of a pinna, the pinnulse of which show a slightly dentated margin, 
with an indication of fructification, as is also to be seen raPecopteris macrocarpa, 0. and M. 
I do not doubt that this fragment from Atgarh should he referred to this species. I have 
transferred it to the genus Asplenites, retaining the original specific name. 

This species occurs pretty frequently among the fossils from the Eajmehil hills, and 
also xxjcurs with those from Golapilly. I hope to make a comparison between this species 
»nd Avplemtes Ottonis, Schimp., from the Bheetic strata. 
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Gleichenites Bindbabukensis, Sch'mp. 

There are some specimens of a fern which at once recall the species from the Eajmehal 
hills described by M.M. Oldham and Morris as Pecoptcris {Gleivhenitcs) Ghichenoides. 
Mr. Schimpcr considered it, however, to belong to CrleicAcwia, and has described it ns Qleiehe- 
nia Pindrabunensis, Schimp. This I believe to bo correct, and I therefore adopt his name 
for the species. 

The above species of ferns have already been recognised as characteristic of the Raj- 
mehal group. I do not doubt that they here indicate the same group. 

As appendix to the ferns I may mention the occurrence of the genus Rhizomoptcris, 
i. e,, Rhizomes of ferns, which 1 describe especially further on. 

Cycai>eace;e. 

Cpcadites conferfus, Morv. A single leaflet establishes the species; it agrees completely 
with PI. VIII, fig. 2, in Oldham and Morris’ Rajmehal Flora. As I think, the Cpcadiies 
lilanfor dianus. Oldh., is to be placed to this species. 

CONIFERiE. 

A branch, pretty well preserved, belongs no doubt to that species which was, for the 
first time, found in the Rajmehal hills and figured, but not described; iu the Rnjmehal Flora, 
(PI. XXXIII) under the title Taxodites indicus, 0. and M. 

Subsequently Mr. Oldham himself admitted that this fossil belongs to the genus 
PaUssya. I also have recognised it as such, and moreover proved it to belong there. The 
same form has been found also in the Jabalpur group of the Satpura basin. I have also 
identified it from Golapilly and Kach (Cutch). When describing it in my papers on the 
Kach (Cutch) and Rajmehal floras and giving tho diagnosis, I thought it best, on translerring 
it to the genus PaUssya, to call the species after Dr. Oldham, viz., PaUssya Oldliami, Fstm. 
I also published the same name in my notes on some fossil floras from India (Rec. 3877, 
PI. II). This I thought to be justified by the fact that the species has never been described. 
My intention to thus change the name has, however, been objected to; so that to avoid any 
misunderstanding I have decided to use for this conifer form from the Rajmehal hills, 
Satpura, Kach, and Golapilly the former species name— indica. It will therefore stand as 
PaUssya indica, Fstm., to which species also belongs our plant from Atgarh. 

The specimen from Atgarh is a single brauchlet, but quite distinct, the midribs in the 
leaflets being visible. 


Genus: Ehizomopteeis, Schimpcr, 1869. 

Schimper: Pal. vdgetalo, Vol. I, p. 699. 

Nathorst, 1876,* page 14, PI. I, figs. 8-13. 

Rhizomes of ferns, either underground or superficial, distinct by their repeated ramifica¬ 
tion. They show the scars of the fallen-ofE peduncles, or contain the remains of the 
petioles, often covered with pile. 

Schimper established this genus from two forms from the carboniferous formation. 
Lately, Mr. Nathorst described one species from the Rhsetic of Sweden,* Rhizomoptcris 
Schenki from Palsjo (1. c. p. 14, PI. I, figs. 8-13). 


* Nathorst; Bidrag Till Severiges fosaila flora, Stockholm, 1876. 
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Amongst the fosRila brought by Mr. Balh some specimens are to bo refeiTed to this ‘ 
goauB. I describe them as— 

Rhizomopteeis Baili, Feistm., PL I, figs. 2-7. 

Shizomate dickotome ramoso, cicatricihus petioloram vestito, eirdter, 10-li. Cm. 
ciHxsao, ramis adeequantibus cicatricihus in quincunciatn disposilis, circularibus sub- 
emarginatis fossula circulari circumdatis. 

The rhizoma apparently dichotomons set with scars, which are disposed in quincunx. 
They ara circular, and sun'ounded with a circular line. 

The specimens from Atgarh agree mostly with those described by Mr. Natborst, 
especially PI. I, fig. 10, while the other ones figured by Nathorst shew larger scars rvith a 
horse-shoe-like vascular mark, but fig. 10 has the same circular scars as the Atgarh 
specimens. On two or three specimens the ramification (dichotomy) oi‘ the Rhizoma is well 
seen. In size they resemble also mostly those from Palsjo. 

Bbizomoptei'is, Schimp., takes in the Fossil Flora amongst the ferns the same part as 
Spiropteris, Schimp., which comprises the circinnate vernation of fossil ferns, as Rhizomop- 
ieris comprises the rhizomata; and there can, of course, bo as many different species of 
Bhizomopteris as species of ferns, supposing that all different species of ferns have also 
different rhizomes, but it might be very difficult to decide to which fern a certain Bhizomop- 
teris should belong. 

Here in the Atgarh strata near Cuttack ferns are prevailing, and the Bhizomopteris 
belongs to one of them. The species I devote to Mr. V. Ball, who collected it. 

Some of the forms, which Mr. Schenk (Flora der Grenzschichten, 1867) figured as 
" trunci Jilicmt,” belong perhaps rather to this genus; and then the stem fragments from the 
Mangli beds, which I referred as very similar to Schenk’s “ trunci filicumf ai-e perhaps 
also rather to be placed with Bhizomopteris. Now I think that also the specimen from 
Kach, which I figured, PI. IV, fig. 3,* and discussed shortly (page 36) as Stem of “fern” (or 
Rhizome), would be rather a Bhizomopteris. 

X.—On TEUE PTEEOraTHUM FBOM THE RaNIGANJ FIELD, AND THE CYCADEACEiE 

FEOH THE DaMDDA SeEIES. 

Already in 1850 Dr. McClellandf described a real Cgcadeous plant from tlio Damuda 
Scries near Raniganj with the name Zamia Burdwanensis (PI. XIV, fig. 4, p. 63 1. c.) This 
figure, however, he has taken from a set of unpublished plates of Burdwan fossils in posses- 
siou of the Asiatic Society. 

When subsequently Mr. Oldham wrote his paper on the age and the geological relations 
of the rocks in Central India and Bengal,| he thought justified, on account of the gene¬ 
ral badness of the drawings, as he had not the original before him, in doubting the accuracy 
of this figure, Zamia Burdwomensis, McCl.; and he could not help thinking that a fragment 
of a Schizoneura had in this case been mistaken for a Zamia. 

Only lately, however, this disputed and very important specimen was found by 
Mr. Medlioott amongst some old coUeetious. It shews that McClelland was completely 

- .— ■ 1. I --*—--- .__ 

* Flora of Kach: Falmontol. ladico, I87S. 

t Beport of the Gool. 8urv. of India for 1818-40, Calcutta, 1850. 

$ Memoirs Geol. Eurvoy uf India, Vol 11. 
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fight in considering it as a Zamieoe (though not Zamia), His figure agrees pretty fairl^ 
in outline with the original, so that there is no doubt that we have before us that specimen 
from which the figure in those unpublished plates was taken and which McClelland copied 
again ; only the insertion of the leaflets and the veins are not quite correctly drawn. From 
these both, as also from the form of the leaf, I think that this specimen is rather a Ptero- 
phyllum than a Zamia. 

I shall give here a short description, and as McClelland called it already Zamia Burd- 
wanensis, I shall keep the same specific name; I give also a new figure of it. 

PtebophtlIiXTM Buedwastensb, Feiatm., PI. I, fig. 1, la (McClell., sp.). 

1S60. Zamia BardwanentU, McCIcllaud: ]. c. p. 53, n.XIX, fig. 4. 

Fronde mediocri, rhachide tenui (in tpecimine nostro !) ; pinnuUs (foliolis) ohlonge 
linearibus, tequalibus, subeoriaceis, iota basi imertis ; basi paulo dilatatis, contiguis, apice 
obtuse aeuminatis ; nervis simplicihus,filiformibus, distantibus, 7~8 numerantibus. 

The specimen is only a fragment of a frond, with four leaflets on one side and two 
on the other; the frond seems to have been only of a middle size, as far as one can judge 
from the specimen. The leaflets measure 62 mm. length and are 8 mm. broad. 

They are inserted by the whole base, and they seem to be slightly joined at their bases; 
the apex is obtusely acuminated. The rhachis of the frond in this specimen is very thin; 
it does not, however, follow that it was so throughout, as we see, for instance, the same 
relations in Pterophyllum Medlicottianum, 0. M., from the Bajmehdl hills; the specimen 
figured by M.M. Oldham and Morris* * * § has a thin rhachis, while I have figured later two 
specimens, with a pretty thick rhachis.f 

The veins are not numerous and rather distant; I could count seven to eight veins in 
one leaflet; they are very thin, though very well marked. 

As to the relations of our specimen, I can say that it is next to those forms from the 
Rajmehal hills which were named Pteroph. Carterianum, Oldh., and Pteroph. Falvoner- 
ianum, Morr., both of which, however, I treat as only one species, with the former name. 

This species increases the number of the Cycadeaceee from the Damuda Series. As I 
have mentioned in one of my last notes iu the Records, I think it is very probable from the 
form of the leaf and especially from the relations of the veins that the Zeugophyllites 
from Australia, which by some authors is also referred to Schizoneura, is only a Cycadeaceee, 
and belonging most probably to Podozamites, Br. 

This Pterophyllum is, however, not the only Oycadeacece from the Damudas. I men¬ 
tioned already several others which according to the opinions of most authors (beginning 
with Brongniart, 1838, and ending with Sohimper, 1874) are to be placed to Cycadeacea. 

To these belongs in the first place— 

Nogoebithia, Sihg. 

Noqgerathia, Strnb., is in our Damuda Series pretty frequent, and a Nbggerathia 
Eishpi was described by Sir Charles Bunbury 1861.t It is very well known that Brong- 
niart already, 1833§, was convinced that Nbggerathia belongs to the Cycadeaceee; later 

* Baimahal FloraIndioa, FI. XVII, fl(r. 1. 

i Rajmahal Flora Contin., FI. XLUI, 2, XLIV, 1. 

, } Quar. Jour. Gool, Society, 1661. 

§ AniiiilcK dcK suicnerH naturcllea, la'i.S. 
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(■’ 860) Qoldenberg* was of the same opinion. Sir Charles Banbury in general adopted 
Brongniart’a views about Noggerathia, and it seemed to him only doubtful whether it could 
not be a fern; but “ the breadth and coarseness of the veins in the Nagpur plant, and a certain 
appearance of rigidity about the leaf,” looked already to Sir Charles Bunbury rather like a 
cycad than a fern (1. c. p. 335), while the dichotomy of the veins, their equality and uni¬ 
formity, and the absence of any trace of transverse connecting veins, plainly shews that it is 
not a Palm (1. c. 335), so that he would refer the plant rather to the Cycadeacea or an allied 
form. The resemblance of Noggerathia in its well-defined characters with some ZamietB 
is so striking, that there can be little doubt but that it belongs to this Order or very near. 
Already in previous papers (in Europe) I have considered Noggerathia as gyinnospermous, 
as also Professor Geinitz does. Schimper placed it (1870-72) quite distinctly with the Zamiea, 
as first genus; and also in my Flora of Kachf I quoted Noggerathia with the Cycadeacea, 
uniting Noggerathia with Cwdaites to a special family, which, however, is only partly so, a« 
some Cordaites may belong elsewhere, while Noggerathia remains a Cycadeacece. 

If we compare the carboniferous Noggerathia folisa, Stbg., with Sphenozamites Rossi., 
Zigno, there is certainly a great similarity between them; aud if we compare the fruc¬ 
tification in Goldenberg (1. c. PI. Ill, fig. 3) with the fructification of a living Zamia, there 
is certainly a striking resemblance. Our Damuda Ndggerathia resembles veiy much the 
leaves of some living Zamieee ; so that all evidence seems to prove the views of Brongniart, 
that Noggerathia is a Cycadeacece and most probably a Zamieai. 

The Noggerathia from the Damuda Series supports strongly this view; aud there is 
especially a specimen from Barkoi in the Satpura basin since many years in our collections 
which shews two leaves in their natural position as they were inserted on the stalk. 


Genus; Maceoptertoittm, Schimp. 

Some of the triassic forms, which at first stood also with "Soggerathia and Ptero- 
phyllum, were lately separated by Mr. Schimper with a special name, Macropteryginm, 
with two species, Macropterygium {Noggerathia) Bronni, Schimp., and Marropteryg. 
(Pterophyllum) giganteum, Of these one is also in our Damuda Series; I men¬ 

tioned already in Eecords IX, 4, p. 141, a specimen from the Lower Godavari District as 
Noggerathia Vogesicca, Bronn., which is Schimper’s Macropterygium Bronni, and there arc 
from the Damuda Series in the Satpura basin for a long time exhibited several specimens 
of a NoggeraikiaAike form, only that they are much longer than the iisual forms, and 
I suppose them to belong to Macropterygium, somewhat allied to Macropterygium Schenki; 
a similar form I brought again this year from the Kurhurbalee coal-field, together with many 
other plants on which I shall report on a subsequent occiision. 

As far as is ktiown now (1877), cycadeous plants are not so rare in our Damudas, at 
least more frequent than we find them in Carboniferous and Permian strata. There are 
known, not regarding those cy^cadeous plants which I brought from the Kurhurbalee coal-field 
and which are not yet described, four genera of cycadeous plants in our Damudas; as it is 
rather an important point in the discussion on the relations of our Damudas, I shall give 
here the general view of the genera and species known to present date, with their localities 
and dates of discovery. 

-jt___ 

* Verb. d. natarf. Rhcint«rrns» Vrrcinn, ISiti, V. 
i Pal. Indica, t87S, p. 3S. 
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ZAMIE^. ^ 

1. Genus; Nogoeeathia, Sternberg. 1828. 

Nbggerathia Hislopi, Bunb., 1861. Already known to Kev. Hislop, and in 1861 de- 
scribed by Sir Charles Bunbary (Q. J. G. Soo.), who was not quite certain about the nature of 
this genus, but would rather refer it to the Cycadeacece or a neighbouring family. 

Is known from Nagpur district (at first known from there), from the Satpura basin 
(many years in the collections). 

Nbggerathia sp., from Kurhurbalec coal-field, known since 1871 and brought again this 
year. The same form occurs in the Talcbir shales. 

Genus: Maceopteeygium, Schimper, 1870-72. 

Macropterygiwm comp. Bronni, I think a specimen (respect, two, as positive and nega¬ 
tive impressions) from the Lower God&vari District (since 1873 in the collections), belongs to 
this genus, and also very near to the same species. So much is at least certain that they 
are Cycadeacem. 


Genus: Ptebophylium, 1828. 

One species is known. 

Pterophyllum Burdwanense, Fstm. (McClell. sp.), which I describe now with this 
name, but which already by McClelland was figured (1848-49) as Zamia Burdwanensis. 
From the Haniganj coal-field. 

Genus: Glossozamitsb, Schimp., 1870. 

Glossozamites StoUczkanus, Fstm. Only lately described by me, but since 1871 
amongst our fossils from Domahani, Kurhurbalee coal-field, with a small suite of other 
plants, amongst which three coniferous branchlets already at that time were determined as 
T oUzia heterophylla, Bgt., which I found again so frequently this year. 

These Cycadeacem from Kurhurbalee coal-field are the more important, as from the close 
oonneotion of the Kurhurbalee coal-bed and the Tdlchir strata, as regards both the strati¬ 
graphy and palffiontology, I consider the Kurhurbalee beds as the lowest, or at least as low 
as the other representatives of the Barikar group and the T&lchir shales in close connectioa 
with it. 

From the impoi’tance which the Cycadeacem have for us, I thought it useful to draw 
attention to these remains before they can be published with full descriptions and figures. 

XI.— Note oe plant fossils fbom Bab^Ieab mstbict (Barakar group). 

In the beginning of this year I had an opportunity of visiting those beds of the 
Baniganj coal-field which were designated as the Barfikar group. I procured many fossils 
from the mines in Kumardhubi (near Bar&kar)’, and collected some also in the most western 
part, near Nirscha. ^ 

The fossils, which come everywhere'from above the coal seam and partly from bands in 
it, show a great uniformity of forms, and are throughout the same as we find them in tbe 
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"iron shales” and in the Raniganj group of the same coal-field excepting the Schizoneura,, 
which occurs as well in the Panchet group. 

I determined from near Enmardhubi— 

EQUISETACE.®. 

1. Phylloiheca indica, Bunb.—Stalks of equiseiaceous plants determined with this 

name. 

2. Vertehraria indica, Royle.—Very frequent; good specimens. 

FERNS. 

3. Qlosaopteris communis, Fstm.-^-A fonn with a pointed leaf, with incurved veins 

forming very narrow meshes. Very common through the whole Damudas. 

4. Olossopteris with parallel, long and wide meshes. 

6. Glossopteris with straight veins, forming narrow meshes. 

6. Glossopteris with very wide and long meshes These will be described subsequently. 

7. Gangamopteris. —Some two or three fragments I suppose to belong to Gangamop- 

teris cyelopteroid.es, Fstm. 

8. Ttmiopteris. —Two specimens, with narrow veins. 

9. A Fruit, which is not unlikely a cycadeons fossil. 

From the western part near Nirscha I determined— 

EQUISETACEJ3. 

1. Vertehraria indica, Royle. 

FERNS. 

2. Glossopteris stenoneura, Fstm.—With very equal, long and very narrow meshes. 

Of these Vertehraria indvea, Phyllotheca indica, and most of the Glossopteris species, 
occur also in the Raniganj group ; if we now add, that in the Barakar group of Talchir 
near Cuttack there is known Sphenophyllum trizygia, Mig., Sphenopieris polymorfes (the 
same as in the Raniganj group), besides most of the Glossopteris species, there certainly 
remmns almost only Schizoneura Gondwanenis, Fstm., as peculiar to the Raniganj group, 
while most of the other fossils it has in common with the Bar4kar group, and moreover all 
the fossils which have been found as yet in the Iron Shales are identical with the same, both 
in the Raniganj and Bar&kar groups. 

The close relation of the Raniganj group with the Panchet group (see further on) 
is unquestionable, by the continuation of the same Schizoneura Gondwanensis, Fstm.; so 
that all these circumstances shew distinctly rather a continuation of forms from one band 
to the other, than any distinct break or interruption of deposition and of life, and support, 
therefore, the view of a more uniform epoch of time. 

The Kurhnrhalee coal strata of v^btch I shall speak in a following number are certainly 
as old as the Bar4kar graup in other districts, if uot lower, as they are so closely connected 
with th« Tdlchirs in stratigraphy and fossils; and as the Kurhnrbalee flora has most allies 
in Triatsic times, the other strata can scarcely be older. 
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XII.— Fossil plants fbou near Assensole (Baniganj group). / 

Staying at Assensole, I visited the Nunia to see the Panchet group. In a north-west 
direction the stream traverses first some strata which were termed the Panchel group, where 
the Schizoneura Oondwanenais, Fstm., was collected. 1 failed to observe the slightest uncon¬ 
formity or difference between these strata and those in which the outcrop of coal with fossils 
of the Raniganj group occurs above the village Khumarpur; so that, here at least, the strati¬ 
graphy would admit of the relation I have suggested from the fossils. The coal seam out¬ 
cropping in that part of the Nunia stream and the strata with it have quite the same dip as 
the overlying strata assigned to the Panchet group. Some strata above the outcrop are not to 
be distinguished from those of the Panchet group, and contain Glossopteris, so that I have 
no doubt that this genus passes into the Panchet group. The respective specimens arc in 
our collections. 

Below the coal-seam a thick band of fine-grained sandstone of yellowish color, full of 
Vertebraria indiea, Hoyle, is lying. No other fossils were found in it. 

In the carbonaceous shale with the seam I collected— 

1. Vertehraria indiea, Boyle. 

2. Glossopteris, with wide meshes, like those I mentioned from the Barakar grou]). 

3. Glossopteris, with a ronnd leaf, some of which I know from Raniganj. It will 

be described together with those from Raniganj. 

Completely the same Glossopteris with wide meshes I observed in the mines of the 
Beerbhoom Coal Company near Dadka. The seam is the same. It lies in the Nani a 
stream almost on the boundary marked on the map between the Raniganj and Panchet groups 
in that locality. It has exactly the same dip (south) as the overlying strata, tlie same rela¬ 
tions as have the Talchir strata, to the overlying coal strata in Eurhurbalee coal-field. 
In a southern direction from Assensole I followed the Nunia to beyond Beldanga. South¬ 
east of this place a seam crops out with a southern dip. As in the outcrop in the northern 
part of the Nunia, the shales were much decomposed by the influence of the water, so that 
with great difficulty only a few plants could be got out. It was especially a very thin 
stratum of shale above the coal which contained the fossils; I could determine the following 
species 

1. Vertehraria indiea, Royle, is the common form. 

2. Phyllotheca indiea, Bunb.—Some eguisetaceous stalks. 

3. Glossopteris. —Prevailing,* a form with very narrow leaves, of which the veins, how¬ 

ever, were different from those in Glossopteris angustifolia, Bgt. I refer it to 
Glossopt. leptoneura, Bunb., from Eamthi; again another species to connect the 
Raniganj and E&mthi groups as the same horizon. 

4. Gangamopteris —A species with a narow leaf, though different from Gangampteris 

angustifolia, McCoy. I shall describe it hereafter; it is from Belddnga. 

It is the second instance of this genus in the Raniganj fidd, which is so frequent in 
the Eurhurbalee field, and almost the only fossil in the T41(^irs; in the latter two the species 
are identical. * 

The localities of fossils mentioned alxfFe are new for us as such, but they shew again the 
same character of flora as we are accustomed to see in other localities in the Raniganj and 
Barfikar groups. 
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XIII.—Eafflanatovy note on Olossoptevis ami Gangamopieris. 

I wish to make a few remarks explanatory of some statements in my paper on the 
homotaxis of the Gondwana system.* I do so at the request of Mr. W. T. Blanford, and 
most willingly, as it may explun some misunderstandings which I never intended. 

Both these statements are on page 122. The one refers to the occurrence of Glossop- 
terit in Australia. When I said that there would with great difficulty be found one species 
common with our Damudas, I referred to the lower beds, because, as far as I know tlie fossils, 
it is so; while with the upper beds (I mean those without animal fossils) there will be more 
species identical. My contradiction relei red, therefore, to the identity of species of Qlosaov- 
teris in the Damudas and lower coal-beds in Australia. 

Tlie second statement which I have to explain is about Gangamopieris, which Mr. W. T. 
Blanford mentioned as having been detected by me in the lower coal-beds in Australia. I 
must confess that from a cursory inspection a specimen seemed to me to be Gangamopieris, 
and I mentioned this determination to Mr. Blanford, without, however, the intention 
of having it published. When Mr. Blanford published this determination, which after¬ 
wards proved wrong, I had to contradict it, but omitted to say that the fault was on my 
side, as the determination was only a superficial one and not correct. 


NotICBB of new OB BaBE MaUHALB FBOU THB SiWALIKS, by R. LtDEKKKB, B. A., 

Geological Survey of India. 

Since my last notice of Siwalik Mammals, Mr. Blanford has sent from the Manchhar 
(Siwalik) rocks of Sind a small, bat very interesting, collation of mammalian teeth ; 
among the .species in this collection the following are new to the Sind area, viz .:— 

Sanitherium Schlagintweitii, Meyer. 

Chceromeryx silistrensis, Fentland, sp. 

Hyopolamus paleeindicus, sp. nov. nobis. 

Merycopotamoid, gen. non. det. 

Sus hysudricus, Falc. and Caut. 

Acerotherium perimense, Falo. and Cant. 

A mphieyon paleeindicus, nobis. 

Of the most important of these specimens I now give short notices, preparatory to 
fuller descriptions and figures; in the present paper I have also noticed specimens of the 
teeth of two genera of Mammals new to the Siwaliks, collected by Mr. Theobald in the 
Punjab; the upper molars of a new genus of Siwalik Hippopotamoid are also shortly 
described; as w<dl as two lower molars of what appears to be a new species of Trilophodont 
Mastodon. 

ABTIODACTYLA. 

Sanitkbbiuii ScHEAonrrwBran, Mtyer, 

l^his genus has been hitherto known only by some molar teeth of the lower jaw, from 
Kushalghar, which will be found figured on PI. 9 of “Indian Tertiary and Post> 
Tbrtu^ Veztebrata ;”t among Mr. Blanford’s ooKeotion there are two upper molar teeth 

* Bee. Oeol. Saire;, India, IX, 4. 

t PulKoutologla ludica, Ser. X, part 2. 
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of a Bmall suiue animal, which cannot be referred to any European fossil genus, 
which from their size I have no doubt belong to the present species. The masticating surface 
of one of these teeth is raised into four cooes, separated by a cruciform valley, of which 
the antero-posterior division is very shallow; there is an accessory cone behind the two 
anterior cones; the whole crown is surrounded by a crenulated cingulum ; the dimensions of 
one of the specimens are as follows:— 

Inch, 

XiCOl^tfh ... .a. .. I. *• ... 

Breadth .. .. .. ... .. ... -52 

Height of crown .. .. ... .. .. '29 

The excess in size of this tooth over the lower molar of Sanitherium Schlagintweitii 
is proportionate to the excess in size of the upper over the lower molars of the pig. The 
upper molars seem to be nearest to those of Choerotkerium, but are distinguished by the 
greater proportionate length of their antero-posterior diameter, and by the larger size of 
the fifth tubercle on the masticating surface. 

Ch(ebouebtx SIListbbnsis, Pentland, sp. 

This genus has been hitherto known only by three specimens of upper molars from 
Caribari (Garo hills, N. E. Bengal)* which were originally figured by Pentland in the second 
volume of the second series of the “ Transactions of the Geological Society of London,” 
under the name of Anthracotherium silistrense; the genus Chmromeryx subsequently 
made by M. Pomelf for the reception of these specimens: the original specimens are now in 
the Museum of the Geological Society. Figures of these specimens are also given on PI. 68 
of the “ Fauna AntiquaSivalensis.” Mr. Blanford has sent down a single right upper molar 
tooth of this species, which exactly corresponds with the larger of the original specimens, 
and which therefore requires no further description here. This rare tooth is extremely 
valuable as shewing that the Bengal rocks are on the same horizon as the typical Siwaliks 
of Sind. It is very remarkable that the only known teeth of this genus have been found 
in two localities so far removed from each other as Sind and N.-E. Bengal. 

Htopotamtts PABJEiNDicirs, ». sp. nobis. 

Up to the present time the last noticed genus has been the only one of the pig-like 
animals with five-columned teeth which has been found in India; the exclusively Indian 
genus Merycopotamus differing from its European congeners by having only four columns 
on its upper molars. Among Mr. Blanford’s collection there are two upper molar teeth, 
one much worn, and the other only touched by wear, which belong to a species of Seleno- 
dont pig-like animal, but which carry five columns on the crown, in place of the four of 
Merycopotamus; the additional column occurs between the outer and inner columns of the 
anterior half of the tooth, occupying the same position as in the genus Hyopotamvs, 
The general form of the tooth is very like that of Syopotamus velaunus ; the outer 
surfaces of the outer pair of columns of the Indian specimens have, however, a larger 
median ridge, and in this respect resemble Merycopotamus. The form of the worn dentine 
surfaces is like Hyopotamus. From the presence of five columns on the crown of the Sind 
specimens, I have referred the specimens, at all events provisionally, to the genus Hyopota- 
mus, with the specific name of palmndicus; further discoveries may shew that the 
specimens belong to a new genus intermediate between Hyopotamus and Merycopotamus: 
in any case, the specimens are of great mterest, in shewing that the two last mentioned 

* The locality ie siren by Colebruoke (Tr. 6. Soc., Lon., Ser. 11, Vol, I, p ]32|—the left bank of the Brahmapntra, 
above Mohendroganj, The river has moved westward since then, 
t Compt. Rendos, 1818, p. 887. 
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gSi^era are more closely connected than supposed by Professor Kowalevsky in bis memoirs * 
on the Hyopotamidce. The dimensions of the least worn of the two teeth are as fbllows:— 

Length ... ... ... ... ... '8 

Sre&dth ••• ... ... ... ... *69 

Height of crown ... ... ... ... ... ... ‘45 

The genus Myopotamus in Europe ranges from the Upper Eocene to the Lower Miocene; 
in Sind it is obtained from beds which immediately overlie strata of Upper Miocene age. 

New oenxts of Mebtcopotamoid. 

A large and complete upper molar tooth, scarcely touched by wear, is among Mr. 
Blanford’s collection, which belongs to the same type of teeth as those of Merycopotamiis, 
but which cannot be referred to this or any other known genus. The tooth carries four 
cresoentoid columns on the masticating surface, which are relatively higher than those of 
Merycopotamus} the general form of these columns is the same as in the latter genus, 
with one important exception, which is that the external surfaces of the outer pair of 
columns are simply concave; they lack both the bold median ridge and the reflected 
anterior and posterior borders which characterise the teeth of Merycopotamus; the tooth 
has a well marked cingulum, as in the latter genus. The dimensions of the specimen are 
as follows:— 

Length (.e ... 1*18 

Breadth ... ... ... . ... ... ... 1*1 

Height of crown ... ... ... ... . . ... '81 

I hope that additional specimens will be forthcoming to further elucidate the affinities 
of this specimen. 


Anthexcothebihii Punjabiensb, n. sp. nobis. 

Among a large collection of teeth collected in the Siwaliks of the Punjab by 
Mr. Theobald during last year, I have lately discovered a portion of a lower jaw which 
undoubtedly belongs to the above genus. The discovery of this genus, like JTyopotamus 
in the Siwaliks, is very remarkable, if the specimen has been obtained from the same 
horizon as that from which the majority of fossils come, since in Europe the genus is not 
fo\ind in strata newer than the Lower Miocene. It is, however, quite possible in this case, 
though not in the case of Syopotamus, that the specimen may have been obtained from a 
lower zone in the Siwaliks than the one which yields the majority of vertebrate fossils: 
the greater number of the specimens obtained from these deposits are either gathered 
from the washed-out debris of the rocks by native collectors, or obtained by them from the 
villagers. If the specimen is from the normal fossiliferous zone, it affords another instance 
how in one region a genus may live down to a very much later period of time than in 
another; and so how the faunas of what are two distinct periods in one region may all 
appear in the same period in another region. 

The specimen in question consists of the hinder portion of a right ramus of the mandi¬ 
ble, containing the two last molars. The inner columns of the barrels of these teeth are 
approximately conical (bunodont), while the outer columns are concave internally (seleno- 
dont); the anterior extremity of the hindmost outer column joins a process from the inner 
column, so that the intermediate hollow is closed anteriorly and open posteriorly; the last 
molar has a large talon-column which is concave anteriorly, and which gives off a central 
process to join the postcro-cxlerna! column. The teeth are almost identical in general form 
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, with those of the European A. magnum, but are of very much smaller size (they are unli^/^ 
those of the smaller species from Bochette). The dimensions of the specimen are as 
follows 


Length of last molar 

... 



Inch. 

... -92 

Width of ditto 

• 4* 


»** 

... *44 

Length of penultimate molari 

..a 

... 

... 

... -6 

Width of ditto 

... 

• •• 

. •« 

... -42 

Depth of jaw (broken) ... ... 


•ea 

see 

... -95 

Thickness of ditto 

... 

tse 

..a 

... *6 


Although these teeth belonged to an animal of about the same size as Charom&ryx, 
they cannot be referred to that genus, as they present no generic points of diflTerence from 
the teeth of the European species of Anthracotherium, which we should expect to occur in 
the lower molars of Charomeryx. The only other mention of Anthracotherium among 
Indian Tertiary Mammalia is given in Dr. Falconer's paper on the Perim Island fossils 
(Palmontological Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 396), where certain teeth sent to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal were doubtfully referred by the late Mr. James Prinsop to the genus Anihra^ 
cotherium; I have no means of knowing whether or not this identification was correct, as 
the specimens seem to have been lost. 

Since publishing some notes on the osteology of the allied genus Merycopotamus, in 
the ninth volume of the Records of the Geological Survey of India (page 144), I have 
had the opportunity of seeing a table of descent of the genera of the Ungulata published 
by Professor Kowalevsby in the twelfth volume of the German “ Palmontogi-aphica,” after the 
perusal of which I am led to make a few additional remarks on the affinities of the genus 
Merycopotamus and its allies. 

In a table which I have published in the “ Palseontologia Indica” (Ser. X—2, Vol. 1—2, 
pj 60), I have placed the genus Merycopotamus provisionally in the family Anthracotheridx, 
remarking that the genus presents points of affinity in the form of its teeth (selenodont) 
to Anthracotherium and Hyopotamus, and in the form of its lower jaw to Hippopotamus; 
the same conclusion was intended to have been given in the above-quoted paper for the 
Records, only by an unfortunate slip the words Hippopotamidx and Anthracotheridx 
have been transposed in the twelfth line from the bottom of page 153. The close connec¬ 
tion of Merycopotamus with Hippopotamus is noticed by Professor Huxley, who states in 
his “ Anatomy of Vertobrated Animals” (Ed. 1871, p. 375) that this animal “ appears to 
have been a Hippopotamid, with upper molars having a quadri-crescentic, ruminant-like 
pattern." 

Reverting now to Professor Kowalevsky’s table of affinity, we find that the genera 
Anthracotherium, Hyopotamus, and their allies, are supposed to have taken their origin 
from some more generalised type of Hyopotamoid animals in the lower Eocene period, 
which common stock also gave origin to the more modern group of Ruminants. At this 
lower Eocene period, according to Professor Eowalevsky, the primitive Artiodactyla {Pari- 
digitata) had already differentiated into the two groups of Selenodonta and Bunodonta, 
the early hyopotamoids being a lateral off-shoot of the first group; these two groups have 
since that time pursued separate courses of evolution, and have had no connection one 
with the other. The genus Hippopotaims took origin from a lateral oS-shoot of the 
Bunodonta; this genus, therefore, which has a typical bunodont dentition, can have had 
no direct connection with the Hyopotamoid stock since the early Eocene period. 
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The genus Merycopotamus is not introduced into Professor Kowalevsky’s table; there 
can, however, be no doubt but that since its teeth are very markedly selenodont, the genus 
would be placed somewhere near the AnthracotheridiB (or Ilyopotamida}, for the family is 
known by both names) and entirely apart from the Mippopotamida. In his Memoir on the 
Osteology of the Hyopotamidm, published in the “ Philosophical Transactions” for 1873, 
Professor Kowalovsky refers to the genus Merycopotamus at page 25 as belonging to 
a group nearly related to Hyopotamm, though it seems probable that the Professor 
would place the two genera in distinct families, owing to the upper molars of the Indian 
genus having only four cusps or cones on the masticating surface, while those of the 
European genera carry five. Whatever be the exact family position of the Indian genus, 
it is perfectly clear that according to Kowalevsky’s plan of evolution there can have been 
no connection between the original stocks of Hippopotamus and Merycopotamus since 
the lower Eocene period. 

I have already noticed in my former paper the very remarkable similarity in the form 
of the mandibles of Hippopotamus and Merycopotamus ; and I think every one must admit 
that these two genera must have descended from some common ancestor which had a some¬ 
what similarly shaped mandible. Now, neither of these two genera is known in the fossil 
state from strata older than the Siwalik period; while no other Pig-like animal, either 
recent or fossil, has a similarly shaped lower jaw, though there is a very slight rudiment 
of the descending process in the American Peccari and Hyopotamus; it is further a very 
noteworthy fact, that the lower jaw of the Siwalik Hippopotamus (as is well shewn in 
PI. 61 of the ** Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis”) which is the oldest known species of the genus, 
is very much more like that of Merycopotamus than is the lower jaw of the living 
species; indeed, except in the matter of size and of the form of the tectli, the jaws of the 
two Indian forms are almost indistinguishable. If the common ancestor of these two 
genera bad lived as far back as the lower Eocene period, it is extremely strange that the 
remarkable configuration of the lower jaw should have persisted in these two isolated genera 
up to the Siwalik period, and that there are no traces of any fossil forms with similarly 
shaped lower jaws which lived between the Eocene and Siwalik periods; it is therefore 
probable that tho hypothetical ancestor of these two genera lived subsequently to the 
Eocene period; and that the Bnnodonta and Selenodonta are more closely connected than 
Kowalevsky supposes. 

With regard to this hypothetical ancestor, we may notice that Merycopotamus exhibits 
such ‘affinities to the older Hyopotamoids of Europe, now known for the first time in India, 
that it is almost certain that the ancestral form must have been selenodont or hemi-seleno- 
dont, and that, consequently. Hippopotamus is descended from a selenodont and not from 
a bunodont ancestor. In favour of this view wo may note the very significant fact that, 
in tracing back the affinities of Hippopotamus, Professor Kowalevsky has not been able 
to place a single genus between it and the primitive bunodonts of tho early Eocene. If 
this view bo true, the bunodont teeth of Hippopotamus are an instance of reversion to 
an older type; in confirmation of this view we may notice that the pig-like animals with 
selenodont teeth, like Merycopotamus, Hyopotamus and Oreodon, have aU disappeared 
from the eai'th, and evidently belonged to a type which was not suitable to persist 
in that condition; this type is admitted to have been modified into the true EnminantSj 
and it is quite likely that another* branch of it may have reverted to the bunodont 
type* ift seems to be probable that the more specialised selenodont type of tooth, though 
advantageous to the true Euminants, was not suitable to those animals which retained 
the general organisation of the Figs, and that these animals either were further modi* 
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lied into more specialised 
type. 


groups, or died out, or reverted (o 


the more generalised hunodon 



The resemblance in structure between Hijipopolanius .and Afei'i/copotatiius, whether 
the above explanation be fully m;copted or not, clearly points to some closer connection 
between the Selenodonta and Bunodonta than appears from Kowalevshy’s table. In that table 
the term Bvmdonta is used as equivalent to the Suma ; but it appears to mo much more 
natural to use the latter term in its older and wider sense as comprehending the pigs, 
the hippopotamoids, the hyopotarnoids, and the anoplothorioids, since all these animals 
are related in many essential parts of structure; the two former groups will belong to 
the smaller division of Suina Bunodonta, and the two latter to the second similar 
group of Suina Selenodonta; from which latter the more specialised Selenodonta have been 
developed as a lateral off-shoot. 


Hippopotamodon SiVAiENSE, n. gen., nohis. 

The specimen for which I propose the above new generic namo consists of a portion of 
a left maxilla of an animal allied to Hippopotamus, but which cannot bo referred to that 
or any other known genus. The specimen has been for some time in the Indian Museun^ 
and was collected by Mr. Theobald near the villii^c of Asuot, in the Punjab, from upper 
Siwalik strata. The fragment shows the commencement of the zygomatic arch, and some 
portion of one-half of the palate; two nearly complete teeth, and a fragment of a third 
are preserved. The three teeth appear to be the three true molars; the^ last of these, being 
the most complete, is here selected for description. 


Tliis tooth has a nearly square crown, which is produced into four cones or columns, 
one placed at each angle; these columns arc separated hy a deep but narrow crncifoi-m 
valley; between the four chief columns there is a small fifth column; wiiile still smaller 
accessory columns occupy each of the four outer extremities of the cruciform valley; a 
erenulated cingulum occupies the fore and aft extremities of the crown. The main <!olumns 
are semi-cylindrical in shape, and have infoldings of enamel from in front and behind, so 
that their worn dentine surfaces have somewhat of a trefoil shape, though this is not 
so marked as in Bippopotamus. The last tooth is placed immediately below tho anterior 
root of the zygoma, as in the pig. The dimensions of the two hist molars ai'e as follows 


Len pith of last molar 
Breadth of ditto 
Height of crowu of last molar 
Length of penultimate molar 
Breadth of ditto 


1-1 

l-iie 


•7 

11 

1-06 


The teeth are nearest to those of Hippopotamus, but arc distinguished by the presence 
of the central fifth column, hy the relative size of the other four accessory columns, by the 
crown being much lower, by the greater depth of the transverse valley, which extends to the 
base of the crown, by tho form of the worn dentine surfaces, and of the cingulum, and 
lastly, by the position of the ultimate molar below the anterior zygomatic root. 

The teeth of this new genus have no eVise resemblance to the molars of Tetraeonodm ; 
those of the latter genus, among other distinctive points, Lave wide open valleys, eylindri- 
form columns, and no cingulum. 
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'N> PERISSODACTYLA. 

HIFFOTHE1U0M THEOBALDI, nohis. 
olim: SiVAEHlFFUS. 

Tn the last Dumber of the “ Records” (p. 31) 1 described a maxilla of a species of horse 
from the Siwaliks, which I then thought necessary to refer to a new genus, and for which 
1 accordingly proposed the name of Sivalhippua; I now find that the specimen must probably 
be referred to Hippotherium, though it presents certain abnormalities which will perhaps 
subsequently render it necessary to make it sub-generically distinct, in which case the term 
Sivalhippua may be retained for the sub-genus. 

In referring the specimen to a new genus, I was led to believe that the four protruded 
teeth belonged to the premolar series, in which case they would be exceedingly difEerent from 
those of Hippotherium; I now find, after removing some more matrix, that the teeth 
must belong to the milk-molar series, in which case they are like those of Hippotherium in 
form, though they differ in the rate of succession. 

I was led to consider the four teeth as premolars and not milk-molars, because they have 
only just come into wear, and yet behind them there is the alveolus of a fifth tooth, which 
must have been protruded from the jaw; now, in other horses, this fifth tooth, or first true 
molar, would not have pierced the jaw until the- milk-molars had been considerably worn 
down, and until their vertical successors were visible in the jaw above them, which is not the 
case in the present specimen; on the supposition, however, that the visible teeth are premo¬ 
lars, the first molar must have been more worn than they, and must have left a disc of 
pressure against the last of the first series. 1 now find after farther clearing, that the last 
protruded tooth of the specimen does not exhibit any disc of pressure behind, and that, conse¬ 
quently, the fifth tooth, or first molar, could not have been in use, but had merely cut the 
gum; this tooth was therefore newer than the first four teeth, which must consequently be 
milk-molars, and not premolars as at first supposed. 

From the above explanation it will be evident that this species of Hippotherium differs 
from the true Horses, and, as far as 1 can gather, from other species of the genus, by the 
unusually early period at which the first true molar appears,—almost as soon as the milk- 
molars are touched by wear and before their verticd successors have shewn in the maxilla. 
In the genus Equus the first true molar does not appear until between the eleventh and 
thirteenth month, when the milk-molars have been greatly worn down, and when their roots 
have been to a great extent absorbed by the premolars. >. 

The teeth of the present specimen are too large to belong to the milk dentition of H. 
antilopinum, but they may probably he referred to the larger Siwalik species, which H. von 
Meyer identified with the European H. gradle, but which I have found, as already stated 
in my last paper, to differ somewhat from the European species in the form of its upper 
permanent molar series ; this larger species will, therefore, now be known as H. theohaldi. 
The rate of succession of the dental series, together with the unusually large size of the 
lachrymal depression in the adolescent maxilla, sufficiently distinguish the species from the 
European H. gradle. The Indian Museum also possesses specimens of the first median 
phalange of the foot of this species, which is extremely different from the corresponding 
hone in the European species, or injure smaller Indian H. antilopinum; there is, therefore, 
no doubt of the very aberrant nature of the larger Indian species, though from the resem¬ 
blance rff it® «PP®^ molars to those of typical forms, I. think it best for the present to retain 
it in tike genus Hippotherium^ and to drop the proposed name of Sivalhippua ; the question 
will be more fully discussed on a subsequent occasion. 
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Mastodon (Teilophodon) Bp. mv. ? 

No species of Trilophodont Ji£astodon has hitherto been known from the Siwaliks, 
though one species— M. pandi(mi3~\m been found in the Deccan. I have now to announce 
the presence of a species in the Siwaliks; this species is known by two lower molar teeth, 
one of which is the last milk-molar, and the other is the penultimate true molar. Both 
specimens were collected last year by Mr. Theobald from the Siwaliks of the Punjab. 

Each of these teeth carries three transverse ridges and a fore and aft talon; the 
presence of only three ridges on their teeth shews that they cannot belong to either of 
the two Indian Tetralophodont Mastodons {M. latidens and M. perimensis) or to the 
aberrant Pentalophodont M. simlensis; in the first of these groups only the very small 
second milk-molar is trilophodont, while in the second group only the first, and perhaps the 
second, milk-molars are trilophodont. 

Both the present specimens belong to the wide-toothed Mastodons; the ridges are 
divided by an antero-posterior median vaUey; the first two pairs of columns are placed in 
the same transverse line, but the third pair are placed somewhat unsymmetrically; there is 
a large quantity of cement in the valleys, which of itself would be a sufficient distinction 
from the other Indian species: the transverse valleys are fairly open. The length of the 
larger specimen is 6*8 inches, and its breadth 3*7 inches: the length of the last milk, 
molar is 4*1 inches, and its breadth 2*4 inches. 

The teeth have not the complex crowns of the Trilophodont Mastodon pandionis s 
it is therefore quite clear that they are distinct from all other Indian species of the genus; 
I believe they are also distinct from any European . species. If the latter should prove 
to be the case, 1 should propose to call the present species by the name of Mastodon 
(Trilophodon) Falconeri in honor of the describer of the many other forms of extinct 
Indian Proboscidia. 


CARNIVORA. 

FsEUDJiDDBUS SiVADENSIS, ». sp. 

Mr, Theobald’s Siwalik collection from the Punjab contains one-half of a lower jaw of 
a Feline animal with four pre-molars which consequently belongs to this genus; the 
specimen belonged to an animal of about the size of a small Leopard. The carnassial tooth 
is of the normal Feline type: only two other specimens of the genus Pseudwlurus are 
known, one from the Miocene of Sansans, and the other from the Pliocene of Nebraska, 
Both species are distinguished by their size &om the present specimen. The dimensions of 
the specimen are as follows 

Length of jaw (broken) ... .. 3*6 I Thickness .. .. .. *6 

Depth .. .. .. *8 I Length of alveolae of canine .. *76 


Amfhicton Paijbini^icvs, nohis. 

The only remains of this species hitherto known are an upper tubercular molar, and 
a lower carnassial, one from Kushalghar, and the other from Nnrpur. These specimens 
are figured on PI. 7 of “ Indian Tertiary and Post-Tertiary Vertebrata.”* Mr. Blanford 
has sent from Sind the anterior half of a right lower carnassial, which exactly corre¬ 
sponds with the Nurpur specimen, andt which shows that the species extended its range 
into the Sind area. 


* Fslteontologla Indies, Ser. X—2, Vol. 1—2. 
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'^oTE OK THE Abvali Sebies IK Nobth>Eastebk Bajptttaka, bjf C. A. Haceet, ' 

Geological Survey qf India. 

The rocks that have been named the Arvali Series cover a large area in Bajpntana. 
The portion of them which has been examined, and of which the following is a brief 
description, lies in the territories of the Bajahs of Alwar, Jaipur, Bhartpur and Karanli, 
included between Bhartpur on the east and Jaipur on the west, the northern boundary 
of the Alwar territory on the north, and a line drawn in a south-westerly direction from 
Byana through Karauli to the fort of Bimtmnbour on the south. 

This area is occupied by ranges of hills, the highest of which rise to an elevation of 
upwards of 2,600 feet above the level of the sea, and about 1,600 feet above the general 
level of the surrounding coimtry formed of wide sandy alluvial plains. Some of these 
hills are narrow ridges; others form considerable masses, occasionally flat-topped, pre¬ 
senting arid, stony plateaux several square miles in extent, The principal of these hill- 
groups are those of Alwar, Byana, Lalsot and Bimtumbour. 

The Alwar hills are in places twenty miles across; they are, however, intersected by 
narrow longitudinal valleys having the Same general direction as the hills themselves; both, 
in fact, following the strike of the rocks. 

The direction of the ranges varies considerably; the most general direction is north 
to south and north-east to south-west, but in places the ridges describe a complete 
semicircle. 


The principal rivers draining this area are the Moril, Banas, Sabi and Banganga. Tli^ 
two former fall into the Chambal near Bimtumbour, and the two latter into the Jumna, 
one near Delhi and the other below Agra. Their broad, shallow sandy beds, sometimes 
upwards of a mile wide, contain little or no water, except in the rains. 

In the accompanying map, on account of its small scale, the hill-shading has been 
omitted. 


Besides the Arvali series, there are in our area a gneiss and a schist series, the 
Gwalior and the Yindj^yan series. 

The gneiss is confined to a few small isolated hills on the plain, and some outcrops 
at the base of the scarps of the Arvali rocks on both sides of the Banganga valley; but in 
the latter position it is very imperfectly seen, as it is mostly covered by the debris of the 
overlying rocks. 

The schist series is exposed in several places in the Byana hills and at Malama near the 
Moril river. In the Byana hills at Nithahar, the schists consist of alternations of mica- 
schists and thin bands of quartzites; they are nearly vertical, and are overlaid unconformably 
by the rocks of the Arvali series. 


Both the Gwalior and the Vindhyan series have already been described, the former in 
the Becords and the latter in the Memoirs of the Survey. 

The Gwalior series is represented in our area in the ridge at Hindun, extending in a 
north’east to south-west direction, and formed of banded red jasper alternating witih bauds 
of hffimatite. 


The Vindhyan series is represented by a few outlying hills which occur west of a line 
of fault fonning the north-western btlundary of the main basin of tlie series. 


The rooks of the Arvali series are much 


Arr^ series. 


than 70”; their most 
north-cast—south-west; 


disturbed,. seldom dipping at a lower angle 
general strike varies from north—south to 
but in places they describe nearly three-fouiihs 
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.of a circle. In the A1 war territory, where more extensive and continuous sections are e^ 
posed than elsewhere within our area, the rocks are folded up and repeated many times; 
thus, a short distance north of the Banganga river the same beds are repeated at least a 
dozen times in a section sixty miles long. The rocks have undergone a considerable amount 
of metamorphism, some of the quartzites being compact and vitreous, the limestones highly 
crystallised and full of minerals, such as shorl, actinolite, tremolite, &c., and the schists and 
slates highly mineralised, containing an abundance of crystals of andalusite, staurotide, 
garnets, &o. An arkose rock, or pseudo-gneiss, locally forming the base of the series, is often 
so highly metamorphosed as to render it diflScult, in places where good junction-sections are 
not exposed, to tell it from the older gneiss upon which it rests. 

A great variety of rocks is included in the series, the principal of which are quartzites, 
dolomitic limestone, contemporaneous trap, homstone-hreccia, schists and slates. 

These have been grouped in the following manner, in descending order 
Mandan—slates, schists, quartzites. 

Ajabgarh—slates, quartzites, homstone-hreccia, limestone. 

Alwar—quartzite, conglomerate, schists, limestone, bedded trap. 

The Alwar group has been sub-divided in descending order into— 


Alwar ffroup. 


Alwar quartzites, including irregular bands of schists, conglomerate 
and contemporaneous trap, 

Baialo limestone, 

„ quartzite. 

The lowest beds, the Baialo quarteite and limestone, are only seen near the southern 
extremity of the Alwar hills north of the Banganga river. In the three bays of Andhi, 
Bhangarh and Baswa, the quartzite, compact in texture, regularly bedded, and grey in color, 
rests upon the gneiss and dips under the limestone. 


The limestone is highly crystallised and dolomitic, and abounds in tremolite, shorl 
and actinolite; it is often pure white, but marbles of a great variety of color and also of 
texture can be obtained. There are large spreads of the limestone at Baialo and Baldeogarh 
and at Kho; in other places, as west of Andhi and in the Baswa bayi| the tjiickness is con¬ 
siderably less. No good sections of the junction between the Baialo quartzites and the 
gneiss are exposed, although the two are often seen within a few yards of each other; the 
actual junctions are all covered by the debris. 

Both the Baialo quartzite and limestone are locally overlapped by the next higher member 
of the group, the Alwm- quartzite, which then rests directly on the gneiss. A few good 
sections of the junctions are exposed, which shew that the Arvali series is quite unconform- 
able to the gneiss. The Alwar quartzite is the most prominent member of the whole series, 
both from the extent of ground it covers, and from the highest and Isurgest groups of hills 
being formed of it; also from the principal forts in the neighbourhood, those of Byana, 
Alwar and Bimtumbour being built on it. 

The thickness of the Alwar quartzites varies considerably in different sections; thus, in 
the Byana hills an enormous thickness of them is exposed in an unbroken section upwards 
of five miles long in which the rocks have a steady dip to the north of about 20"; but 
about Nithahar the lower beds die out and the quartzites are reduced to a few hundred feet. 
In the Lalsot hills, where the rooks dip ajt a much higher angle, the quartzites are in 
force. In the Alwar hills, too, there is ^in places a great thickness, but they thin out to 
a few hundred feet in a southerly direction. 


The quartzites are mostly light grey in color, regularly bedded and compact in texture, 
although coarser beds are of frequent occurrence. They also indude, especially in the 
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^yana hills, thick bands of conglomerate. Bipple-markings and sun>cracks are common and. 
are particularly well seen in the Alwar fort hill. An arkose is of frequent occurrence at the 
base of the Alwar quartzites, where they rest upon the gneiss. 

The best section of the junction of the Alwar quartzites and the gneiss is exposed 
near Tatra. South of the road leading to Tatra the granitic gneiss occurs at the base 
of the ridge, and upon this rests a regularly bedded coarse quartzite dipping at a high 
angle to the west. North of the road some additional beds come in between the gneiss and 
the quartzites. Besting directly on the gneiss is a band of conglomerate about two feet 
thick, composed principally of rolled pebbles of quartz; upon this there is a considerable 
thickness of the arkose, the materials of which were apparently derived from the gneiss; 
this passes up gradually into the ordinary quartzites of the series. Other sections shewing 
the unconformity between the two series are exposed near Garhi a few miles east of Tatra, 
and near the southern end of the Tatra ridge at Sabraoli, as well as in the Lalsot hills at 
Geesgarh. 

In places the arkose rock has been re-metamorphosed to such an extent that when not 
seen in connection with the gneiss below, or the quartzites above, it is difBcnlt to tell it from 
the true gneiss. Instances of this occur in the hills round Harsora, which are formed of 
obscurely bedded gneiss, but from their being isolated on the plain (the only rock near is a 
ridge of quartzite about half a mile to the south) I am unable to say to which series they 
belong. At Dodikar, a few miles north-west of the town of Alwar, where the arkose rocks 
are well developed, they form a circle of hills, in the centre of which the rocks are covered 
by the alluvium, blown sand, &c. The arkose at the base of the hills is highly crystalline 
and as gneissose as that of the Harsora hills, but here they pass up gradually into the 
quartzites which cover them. Other sections of the arkose rocks passing into the quartzites 
are met with at Palpar, Baggeri, Ehertal and Fahari. 

The best sections of the Alwar quartzite are to be seen in the Byana hills, where an 
enormous thickness of them is exposed, as they are less disturbed and altered than elsewhere, 
for although they are a good deal twisted along the strike, they scarcely ever dip at a higher 
angle than 20°, At Byana the strike is north-east to south-west; but at Badalgarh, a short 
distance west, it changes to west-north-west, east-south-east; and at Hathoree, about twelve 
TOitpH farther west, it again becomes north-east to south-west. 

In these Mils the lowest members of the Alwar group (the Bmalo quartzite and lime¬ 
stone) are absent, and the group consishi principally of quartzites, shales, thick bands of 
conglomerate, and contemporaneous trap. Overlap occurs among the quartzites, and there 
are two cases of local unconformity. 

The Alwar group in the Byana hills rests unconformably upon the schist series. The 
unconformity can he well seen at Nithahar, where the quartzites rest upon the edges of the 
nearly vertical schists, consisting of alternations of argillaceous and quartz schists, and with 
a thin band of conglomerate seldom more than a foot thick between them. Other sections of 
the unconformity are exposed a few miles further west. 

The Alwar quartzites in these bills can be divided into several sub-groups well marked 
by overlap or local unconformity: 

Weir—quartzites and black slatey shales. 

Damdama—quartzites and conglomerate. 

Byana—white quartzite and conglomerate. 

Badalgarh—quartzite and shale. 

Nithahar—queurtzites and bedded trap. 
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The middle sab-groups attain to an enormous thickness at the eastern end of the 
but die out netur Hathoree. At the western end, a few miles south-west of Nithabar, all the 
lower Bab<^aps are overlapped by the highest, which then rests upon the schists. The 
lowest of these sub-groups, the Kithahar, consists ef upwards ef 2,000 feet of quartzites, 
including several bands of contemporaneous trap. The next sub-group, the Badalgarh, 
consists of about 800 feet of shales and quartzite, best seen in the Badalgarh fort hill, but 
west of this it gradually thins and dies out near Seta. 


The Byana sub-group is formed of a white quartzite containing many bands of conglo¬ 
merate. It extends from Byana some miles west, but dies out three or four miles east of Seta. 
These conglomerate bands are well seen in the hills near Byana. They vary in thickness 
from 1 to 20 feet, divided by thin bands of quartzite. They are made up of pebbles of 
quartzite, very similar'to those of the lower sub-groups. All of the conglomerate bands die 
out within a quarter of a mile of Byana. Above the Byana comes the Damdama sub-group, 
composed of an enormous thickness of conglomerate and quartzite. The conglomerate is 
made up of pebbles of quartzite, jasper, and white quartz, all more or less water-worn. 
Like the other sub-groups, this thins out very rapidly. At Hathoree, where the strike of 
the rocks suddenly changes, it is reduced to a few feet; it expands again a short distance 
further south-west, but is eventually overlapped a few miles south of Kithahar by the 
highest sub-group, the Weir* 

In a gorge about one and a half miles east of Seta, tlie Damdama sub-group for a short 
distance rests upon a denuded surface of the Badalgarh sub-group; further west the latter 
sub-group dies out* and the Damdama rests unconformably on the Kithahar sub-group- 
These unconformities appear to be local, for to the east of Seta, where good sections of the 
junctions of the different sub-groups are exposed, no trace of unconformity could be detected. 

The highest sub-group, the Weir, consists of black slaty shales, and a great thickness of 
quartzites. It occupies the broken east and west ridge a short distance north of the Byana 
hills. At Hathoree the strike changes to south-west, and at two or three miles south-west of 
Kithahar it overlaps all the other sub-groups and rests upon the schists. This ridge of 
Weirs oontinnes in a sontb-west direction and connects the Byana with the Lalsot hills, 
where there is again an enormous thickness of the Alwar quartzites in which presumably all 
the sub-groups are represented, bat are not distinguishable, as all the conglomerates have dis¬ 
appeared. In the Alwar hills, too, these sub-groups cannot be traced, although there is an 
equally great thickness of the quartzites, including several thin bands of conglomerate, but 
which are very irregular, continuing only a short distance along the strike. 

The Arvalis along their south-eastern boundary, between Karauli and the Banas river, 
form two synclinals in which both the Alwar quartzites and the lower portion of the Ajab- 
garh groups are exposed. South-west of the Banas a considerable thickness of the Alwar 
quartzites, including two or three bands of trap, b seen in a shallow synclinal in the 
Rimtumbour hills. 


This boundary of the Arvalis is formed by a faolt, on the south-eastern side of which 
the top group of the YindbyanB is brought t^ainst the Alwar quartzites. In the two syn¬ 
clinals between Karauli and the Banas river, on the north-west side of the fault, are several 
ranges and hills formed of shales and sandstone, probably the representatives of lower 
members of the Vindhyan series. 


The rocks of this gronp occur chie% in the Alwar hills; hut a small thickness of 
them is also exposed in the Rimtumbour hills. In the Alwar hills 
ja garh group, occupy the synclinal trough in the quartzites of the Alwar group; 

they also form the ridges to the cast of the town of Alwar, The group contains a consider- 
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aVle tliickaess and a great variety of rovks, the principal of which are limestone, quartzites,' 
horn8tone>breccia, and slates. 


The lowest member of the group is a thick band of limestone called the Kushalgarh 
limestone. It is generally compact in texture, dark and light blue in color, the two shades 
arranged in alternate bands, and frequently contains an abundance of schorl, actinolite, and 
tromolite. The homstone-breccia is generally found on the top of the Kushalgarh limestone, 
but is frequently absent. Above this there is a band of quartzite, upon which rests a con¬ 
siderable thickness of black slates frequently containing garnets and andalusite, capped by a 
quartzite, the Berla quartzite. 

So far the section of the Ajabgarh group is continuous in the valleys; but the upper 
rocks, being only exposed in the isolated ridges east of Alwar, are difficult to place in the 
section. The ridge extending from the Motidongri hill, close to Alwar, composed of alter, 
nations of calcareous and quartzite bands, is clearly higher in the section than the Berla 
quartzite; and the Goleta ridge, about six miles east of Alwar, is probably still higher in the 
section. 


The best sections of the lowest beds of this group are exposed in the Kushalgarh and 
Ajiibgarh valleys. In the former, from the town of Kushalgarh to the mouth of the valley 
at Talbrich, the whole of the bottom of the valley, in places upwards of a mile wide, is 
occupied by the Kushalgarh limestone. Higher up tlie valley, rocks higher in the section 
come in. Both the breccia and quartzite are poorly represented, but the black slates arc 
well developed and include thin and irregular bands of limestone as well as one or two bands 
of hornblende rock. 

A thicker section of the Ajabgarh group is exposed in the Ajabgarh valley. The 
Kushalg-arh limestone resting upon the Alwar quartzites is seen on both sides, dipping 
towards the centre of the valley, though not so continuously on the west as on the east side. 
The hornstone-breccia and the quartzites above appear to be very irregularly developed in 
this valley. The breccia is nearly continuous on the west side, and there is but little of the 
quartzite, but on the east side, particularly at the northern end, a considerable thickness 
of the quartzites, but little of the breccia, is seen. The whole of the centre of the valley 
is occupied by the black slates. These rocks extend into the Narainpur valley as far as 
Gazeka Thana; but north of that there are only a few small hills of slates in the centre, 
and some of the limestone and breccia on either side of the valley. The remainder is 
covered by the alluvium. 

In the Delawas valley, patches of the Kushalgarh limestone are exposed on both sides 
of the valley ; the higher rocks occupying the centre are covered by the alluvium. Near 
Sillisur, about four miles south-west of Alwar, the hornstone.breccia above the limestone 
is exposed. It is in some places obscurely bedded, but it generally oc.curs in great masses 
devoid of any structure. It sometimes contains large pebbles of quartzite; this is the case 
at the southern end of the Sillisur lake, where it is largely developed. 

The eastern edge of the Alwar quartzites at Alwar, and for a long way south, dips at 
an angle of about 80° to the east under a broken section of the Ajabgarh group, here repre¬ 
sented by a few hillocks of the Kushalgarh limestone and breccia and the overlying 
quartzites. The slates arc entirely covered by the alluvium which extends to the Moti¬ 
dongri ridge, formed of nearly the highest member of the group. 

Of the ridges to the east of the Motidongri ridge many are formed of the rocks of the 
Ajal^arh group. Thus, in the hilks forming a broken circle a few miles east of Alwar, 
in the centre there is a hill of‘the Alwar quartzites dipping in all directions towards the 
edge of the circle and under the encircling ridge of the Ajabgarh rocks consisting, on the 
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.eastern side, of the black quartzites and slates in which crystals of andalasite arc abandayt. 
The rocks on the western side are higher in the section. At Lolvarwani there is a black 
limestone, probably the same as that in the Motidongri ridge, and over it a considerable 
thickness of a rough blue quartzite, largely quarried for grindstones. Between the centre 
hill and the ridge arc some hillocks formed of the Kushalgarh limestone and breccia. 

The four ridges east of Malakheri, something in the shape of an inverted W, form 
a double anticlinal in which the Ajabgarh rocks are well represented. In the centre of the 
western anticlinal there is a large hill of the Alwar quartzites dipping under the Kushalgarh 
limestone and breccia on three sides, viz., north, east, and west, above which come the black 
slates with a band of talcose limestone near the base and covered by the Berla quartzite, 
of which the greater portion of the four ridges is formed. This quartzite requires notice, 
as it makes a splendid building stone and is largely quarried for that purpose; it is pearly- 
grey in color and contains numerous specks of a black mineral, probably hornblende. 
In the eastern anticlinal a similar section is exposed, with the exception of the Alwar 
quartzites in the centre, 'the western limb of the double anticlinal extends in a northerly 
direction as far as Nuganwa, where the Alwar quartzites of the Tigara ridge dip under it; 
and in a south-westerly direction, to some miles beyond the Deoti lake in a synclinal 
trough of the Alwar quartzites. 

The rocks of this group occur only in the Alwar territory, principally in the north¬ 
west comer of the State, on the left bank of the Sahi river at M4ndan 
The Mand&n irroQp. garod Tasiug, and at Mandaor, thirty miles to the south-east of 
Alwar. The group consists of schists and slates, abounding in crystals of andalusite, stauro- 
tide, garnets and actinolite, and some thin bands of quartzite interbedded with them. 

There is some doubt as to the position of these rocks in the series, or even if they belong 
to the series at all. This doubt arises from their occurring in isolated ridges disconnected 
fi-om any known rock of the scries. Near Burod, however, there is a long hill formed of 
the Kushalgarh limestone and breccia, between two ridges of the schists, and separated from 
them by about lialf a mile of alluvium. 

Again, at Mandaor, the double ridge of M4nd&n schists occurs between two ridges of 
Alwar quartzites, converging towards the south and both dipping towards the schists, 
apparently forming a synclinal in which the schists lie. Mineralogically there is little 
difference between the Mfmdan rocks and those of the kn(twn Arvali series; the Ajabgarh 
slates containing andalusite, &c., in the hill east of Alwar, as well as the quartzites, are very 
similar to those of the Mandan group; so that it seems probable that the M4ndan rocks 
really belong to the series, and if so they form the highest group here represented. 

The lower part of the Alwar quartzites contains numerous bands of contemporaneous 
trap, some of them of considerable thickness and forming hills several 
hundred feet high. In some sections they are very numerous, while 
in others they are altogether absent. In the Byana hills there are at least six bands separated 
by bands of quartzite. At tbe southern part of the Alwar hills, for some miles round Tehla 
and north of llaialo, they are also very numerous. In the Tehla section there are at least 
ten separate bands. Again, in the Eimtumbour hills the quartzites include several bands of 
trap, one of which is upwards of 160 feet thick. In the northern part of the Alwar hills 
a comparatively thin band of trap is ooctwionally met with, but generally it is altogether 
absent. In the large accumulations of quartzites in the hills west of Eajgarb, and also 
ill the Lalsoi hills, there is no trap in the section. ^ 
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Many of these bands of trap can he traced for sererai miles; this is particularly the case, 
with those west and nortb>west of itaialo, and also in the Rimtnmbour hills; but in other 
places, as near Tehia, they often die out very suddenly. Occurring on nearly the same geolo* 
gical horizon as these traps are some bands of hornblende rook, which are probably of meta* 
morphic origin. 

The position of the Arrali series in the scale of Indian fomations is somewhat doubtful. 

Belstions of ArroUs to other I have already stated that it rests uneonformably upon the 
fonnstions. gneiss and the schists, and that outlying ridges and hills pro’ 

bably belonging to the Vindhyan series rest upon it. The doubtful point then, is the 
relative position of the Gwalior and the Arvali series. 

The Gwalior series is most largely developed in the neighbourhood of Gwalior, where It 
rests uneonformably upon the gneiss of Bundelkhand, and is covered, also uneonformably, by 
the Yindhyans. The series there consists of a quartzite-sandstone at base, covered by 
many hundred feet of banded jasper, including several bands of limestone and contempora¬ 
neous trap. The rocks of the series are only slightly disturbed, seldom dipping at a higher 
angle than and are much less altered than the Arvali series in Bajputana. 

The only representative of the Gwalior series within our area is a long broken ridge of 
banded jasper rocks dipping at an angle of between 60° and 80° to north-west near Hindon. 
The ridge runs in a north-east to south-west direction parallel to, and at a varying distance of 
200 yards to two or three miles from, the north-west boundary of the main area of the 
Vindhyan series. The north-eastern extremity of thu ridge extends to within three miles of 
the south-eastern end of the Byana hills formed of the Arvali series. 

The only rocks seen in contact with the banded jasper of the Gwalior ridge at Hindon 
are some bills of quartzite sandstone associated with some red and black slaty shales and 
irregular bands of limestone. The quartzite sandstone is in places highly altered; but in 
others it shews scarcely any traces of alteration. It is nearly vertical, and the strike is 
roughly parallel to that of the banded jasper. All the junctions ars concealed by debris ; but 
the quartzite appears to rest upon different beds of the jasper rock; thus at the northern end 
of the ridge the quartzites are on the southern side, but further south they cross the ridge and 
are on the north-west side of it. From the position of these hills of quartzite sandstone, 
and from their being generally less altered than the rocks of the Arvali series, it seems 
probable that they are outliers of the Vindhyan series. On the other hand, the black and red 
slaty shales and limestone are unknown in the lowest beds of the Findhyans; but somewhat 
similar beds occur in the quartzites of the Arvalis. 


The only other evidence bearing upon this point is the presence of some jasper pebbles 
in the conglomerate beds of the Arvali series ; but although these resemble the Gwalior 
jaspers, they are not suiBciently characteristic to determine the point. The question is one 
of much geological interest; it would greatly complicate matters to have to make the Arvalis 
younger than the Gwaliors. 

The useful minerals found within our area are —copper pyrites, rutile, argentiferous 
Economic geology. galena, manganese nickel, iron. 

Several old copper workings exist, from which through a long series of years a con- 
eiderable amount of ore has been extracted, but at the present time they are almost entirely 
abandoned. The natives say that some of the richest deposits of ore had to be abandoned in 
consequence ot the influx of water. In other cases, the richest mines fell together, burying a 
mumbor of miners, and have not since been re-opened. 
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The followiog is a list of the localities in which copper ore has been worked or tracei/ 
of it observed:— 


Dari bo. 

In the ridge to the w(»t. 
Indawas. 

Bhangarh. 

Tasing. 

Kushalgarh. 


Baghani. 

Pertabgarh. 

North of Nitahar. 

Near Oarh in the Lalsot hills. 
Lalsot. 

Nabaro. 


The most important of these is Daribo in the Alwar territory. The mine is situate on 
a sharp anticlinal bend, in a thin band of black slates intercalated in the Alwar quartzites. 
Formerly the workings consisted of some small pits on the hill-side. Dr. Impey, then 
Polilical Agent at Alwar, had a long adit level driven into the hill to drain these pits. The 
level runs in a southerly direction parallel to the strike of the rocks. I oonld see no trace of a 
lode; the ore appean to be irr^nlarly disseminated through the black slates, a few specks 
and stains only being seen in the quartzites. Where richer nests of ore were met with, the 
miners have extended their workings a short distance above or below the level. They state 
that a rich nest of ore occurs in a pit sunk below the level near its sonthem extremity, but 
that it had to be abandoned on account of the water. 


The copper occurs in the form of pyrites mixed with arsenical iron. Small quantities 
of carbonate of copper were observed in the mine, probably the result of the decomposition 
of the sulphuret. The mine is now niarly abandoned, and but little ore is to be seen; I 
had some difficulty in finding a piece the size of a hazel-nut. I found traces of copper in some 
black slates on the same geological horizon in the ridge a short distance west of Daribo. 

Near Indawas there is a long open cutting from 20 to 30 feet deep, from which copper 
ore has been extracted, but the workings are now filled with water. About a mile from these 
workings I found some miners engaged in sinking a small pit in the Kushalgarh 
limestone, from which they got a little ore. The Bhangarh workings consist of two or three 
small pits now fallen together. I found traces of copper in the M4nddn schists near Tasing. 

The workings at Kushalgarh, Baghani, and Pertabgarh have been abandoned for many 
years. The natives say that at the two latter places the workings were very extensive, and 
that the mines fell together suddenly, burying a large number of men. The workings near 
Nitahar, at Garh, Lalsot and Nabaro are very small, and have long since been abandoned. 

A few years ago a small deposit of silver-lead ore was discovered in the Kushalgarh 
limestone near Gudha, and a pit was sunk in it; but after working for a short time it 
was found that the ore died out in every direction. The pit has now fdlen together. 

Butile (titanic acid) exists in small quantities in some little quartz veins in the Motidongri 
ridge a short distance south of Alwar. 

Iron ore occui’s in large quantities at two places near the base of the Arvali series, 
one near Bhangarh and the other near Bajgarh. They supply 
Iron and Manganese. ore to a large number of furnaces in the State. Judging 

from the workings, an immense quantity of iron must have been produced from these 
mines. These excavations are several hundred yards long and, in places, 20 to 80 wide. They 
appear to be at an angle to the strike of the beds; but the rocks are so disturbed, and the 
junctions covered by debris, that I was not able to determine the point. The following 
is an analysis of the ore from Bhangarh: A mixture of limonite and magnetite and 
oxide of manganese, containing 69'67 per cent, of iron, and 12*7 of manganese. Large 
quantities of a superior iron ore have been raised from the Gwalior rocks in the ridge 
near Hindun. 
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Nickel. 


^ When making inquiries for the mineral Saipurite (Jaipurite), a mineral of cohalt.found in, 

the Arrali series at the Ketree mines in Shekawattoe, 1 was shewn 
a bit of iron and the ore from which it had been produced. The 
iron was used for cannon balls which flew into a number of fragments when fired. The ore 
came from the Bhangarh mine. On analysis both the iron and the ore were found to contain 
nickel, in the latter, howerer, only a trace. I tried to find the ore in sitdt but was not 
successful. I was shown the pit from which it had been taken, bat it had fallen in. 

Building materials, some of a very superior quality, are abundant. Limestone capable 
of making good lime exists in all parts of the Alwar hills, as well 
Building materials. jjj tmiJ on the Banas river. 


The ordinary quartzite is a useful stone for rough buildings, walls, Ac. But the 
Berla quartzite makes an excellent building stone. It is pearly-grey in color, veiy durable, 
not difficult to work and, easily quarried. It is largely quarried at Berla, Daroli, Bharkhol, 
&c.; and quarries of it could be opened in any part of the four ridges east of Malakheri. 
A large part of the Bajah’s private station at Alwar is built of this stone. 

Schistose quartzites used for roofing, flags, &c., are largely quarried near Eajgarh, 
Kirwari, M&ndan, and north of Amber. I have seen slabs of this rock nearly 20 feet long and 
2 feet wide. The Mand&n rock produces large, square, thin slabs. 

Finely laminated argillaceous flags, splitting easily along the laminm, are procured 
from some quarries at Salimpur at the end of the Alipur ridge near the Banganga river. 
Slabs of large size, and of any thickness down to half an inch, are quarried. The stone con¬ 
tains a good deal of iron pyrites, which discolors it when exposed to the weather. 

The Ajabgarh slates have been used for roofing most of the stations on the railway. It 
is not quarried, that I know of, within our area, but some of the hills in the Ajabgarh 
valley would, I think, produce equally good slates. 

A talcose limestone at the base of the black slates is used for ornamental pur^joses, 
such as carved door-posts, Ac. It is a soft stone and easily carved. 

The Raialo group produces fine marble. The Taj at Agra is, I believe, built of it. 
It is quarried at Raialo and Jheri; and the natives there are still very clever in making 
jalee or perforated screens. Colored marbles can be had near Kho and Baldeogarh, and 
black marble from the Motidongri ridge. 

Good mill-stones ate made from the bine quartzites of the Goleta ridge. 


Bobtngs fob Coal in India, hg Theodobe W. H. Hughes, p. g. s.. Associate, Moyal 
School oj Mirtes. Geological Survey of India. 

The purpose of the present paper is to introduce a series of notices on borings for coal 
throughout India, which, it is hoped, will possess some interest and, possibly, be of practical 
utility to those whose duties are connected with this branch of mining engineering. The 
advantage of having in an accessible form, for purposes of comparison, statistics from 
different localities as to method of boring, progress of boring, cost of boring, &c,, will, I 
trust, be appreciated by those interested in this^ matter, and in time acknowledged by a 
greater readiness on the part of individuals and associations to supply information than lias 
as yet been evinced. Up to the pfeseut I am unable to quote beyond the experiences at the 
Cbvemment borings. Such as they are, they are here offered as measures of comparison. 
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^ The regions most carefully and most pereeveringly explored within the Inst few yearn 
with the object of testing the occurrence of coal, its extent and its quality, haye been those 
of the Wardha and Goddvari valleys, and near or within the Satpura range of hills. Nearly 
200 borings have been carried out. As a rule, few of them exceed 300 feet; but at 
Khappa, one, under the immediate charge of Mr. Stewart of the Fuhlio Works Department, 
has already attained a depth of 710 feet. 


The method of boring most generally practised is that of jumping the rods by the 

Method of boring. a windlass that works a rope passing over a sheave 

fixed to a set of shear legs of sufficient height to allow of two 
lengths of rods to be unscrewed at once. In the Wai-dha valley, to which my own experience 
of boring operations is confined, a spring-pole or a lever was rarely employed; the single 
jack-roller or winch doing the duty of raising the rods at each stroke, the sudden slackening 
of the rope on the drum allowing them to fall again. 

During the early stage of our explorations the attempt was made to secure the ad- 
vantages supposed to accrue from the employment of steam-power; and a Mather and 
Platts’ machine, under the charge of Mr. Mather's son, was for some time put upon its trial. 
The essential principle of Mather and Platt’s system consists in the substitution of a 
flat rope for the iron rods employed in the ordinary methods, by which means a saving in 
time is effected in raising and lowering the cutting tools. In practice, however, it was found 
that for the shallow depths required for the holes in the Wardha valley, there was scarcely 
any appreciable saving in actual time of working. Por deeper holes the steam borer would 
probably have answered, as then more scope would have been afforded for the display of 
those advantages which its system of working undoubtedly possesses. Shifting the 
m.acbine was in each instance a tedious business, owing to the unfinished condition of the 
roads, and the consequent difficulty of procuring suitable carriage, and more tim# was lost 
at each removal than would have sufficed to put a shallow boring down by hand. 

The diameter of the holes varied from 6 to 3 inches. The larger of these dimensions 

Size of holes. adopted at the outset, in order that better illustrative samples 

■ of the rocks passed through might be obtained than would have 
been procured from holes of the smaller size. When experience had familiarised the eye 
with the aspect of the debris characterising the respective horizons of productive and sterile 
measures, the diameter of the holes was* diminished and with considerable advantage in 
respect to rapidity of sinking. 


The usual form of cutting or chipping tool was the flat chisel or straight bit. It was 

Cutting tools. generally useful, being applicable to almost all 

varieties of strata and being easily re-sharpened—a quality that 
cannot be too highly estimated in a country where considerations of petty repairs are of 
much moment. For penetrating extremely hard rock a V chisel was occasionally used. 
Against trap, however, it was of little more avail than the ordinary straight bit. For 
clearing the ribs or snags that resulted from imperfect manipulation, a -f or a T chisri was 
used, but the latter, is a precattous tool to trust in the hands of native workmen, as it 
requires careful management. One of the most important exploratory borings* in the 
Wai-dha field was lost by the jamming of a chisel of this form. 


An objection sometimes urged against the claim of the straight bit to obvious superi¬ 
ority is the supposed necessity of employing a second chisel to round the hole. This need 
should not exist, if the chisel be continued upwards, for four or five inches, of the same 


• MingU. 
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breadth as tbe cutting edge. By adopting this plan of shaping, instead of allowing the ‘ 
smith to diminish the width of the tool throughout the length indicated, a smooth hole can 
he made at the same time that the chisel is advancing. For boring through stiff clays, an S 
chisel is a convenient form, as it penetrates less, if the drop be carelessly increased, than does 
the straight bit, and consequently is not so likely to stick. The auger is preferred by some. 


Respecting the question, which is the most efficient pattern of tool for a given kind of 
work, I have remarked that a good deal depends upon the predilection of the workmen, and 
that the best results are attained by adhering to the form of chisel they have been first 
accustomed to handle. For general usefulness, however, there is little doubt that the 
straight bit claims pre-eminence. For stiff days, I would recommend the Sohisel, and for 
soft clays the auger. In moderately free sandstones and shales, the S chisel will do excellent 
work, and it may be used as a substitute for the straight bit. In the ordinary grits of the 
coal-measures it faik to make the same amount of way. 


Oleonhig tools. 


To dean the hole, a pump or sludger provided with an ordinary flap-valve, or else a 
ball-valve, was employed. It possesses an advance over the 
wimble and other revolving tools used for clearing, in that it may 
be lowered and raised by means of a rope, and the time occupied in connecting and discon¬ 
necting the rods is saved. The ball-valve is a very simple and convenient form of valve to 
adopt, as it does not get out of order, but the balance of general opinion is, I believe, in 
favor of the ordinary flap-valve. 


For most of the bore holes, only a few lengths of piping besides the guide tube were 
required. When the fear of any clay swelling arose, it was found 
, ' well to push operations on without cessation, and to work night, as 

well as day, shifts. This usually obviated tbe necessity for lining. The most intractable 
rock was running sandstone, and experience proved that when the difficulty of keeping a 
hole was due to this cause, ic was an economy of time and labor to shift to a fresh position if 
piping were not available. 


The rate of progress varied according to tbe rocks to be bored through, trap being the 
most refractory and ordinary felspathic silicious sandstone the most 
easy to deal with. In.a scale of tractability they stand in the 
following order—a wide difference of degree separating trap and ironstone from the rest:— 


Bste of progress. 


1. Trap. 4. Clay. 

2. Ironstone. 5. Coal. 

3. Vitreous quartzose sandstone. 6. Shale. 

. 7. Ordinary sandstones. 

Below will be found in tabular form the speed at which some of the holes in the Wardha 
Valley were put down, and the cost of cooly-labor divjd^d over each foot or yard. There 
were usually three shifts of workmen in the 24 hours when the holes were being continuously 
pushed forward. Each shift consisted of twelve coolies and two mates or brace-head men as 
a rule, but sometimes an additional couple were put on, if the hole was a troublesome one, 
making sixteen men in all. The pay of the coolies was 4 annas a day, the pay of the mates 5 

annas. An overseer on Bs. 25 to 35 a month looked after one and sometimes two bore holes. 

• 

The returns that I quote are tkdKse furnished to me by Mr. Ness and by Mr. Smyth. 
Bach has adopted a form which I publish as received. 























Return shewing rate of progress and cost of lore holes in the Win District of the Wardha VaUeg Coal-field. 
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V In the statement of expenses made by Mr. Ness there is a regular augmentat^n 
i^the price of labor for every additional ten yards, equal to the co^t of the first ten. 
Mr. Smyth has entered more into details, and thus rendered his returns more useful and 
more interesting. There is no regular rate of increase in the charges. 

The deepest hole (that of Pisgaon No. 9) 338 feet in depth, occupied only 43 days, and 
was put down at an average speed of 20 feet a day for the first 100 feet, 8 feet 4 
inches a day for the second 100 feet, 5 feet a dt^ for the third 100 feet, and 5 feet 
6 inches for the portion of the fourth lOO feet This is a rate of progress which, I think, 
must be admitted to be satisfactory. T^e rocks are principally sandstone, but there are 
some bands of clay, and these reduced the averages of speed considerably. The following 
is the section of the strata passed through:— 




Pisgaon— 

-No. 9. 

W6w Distbict. 



Ft. 

In. 

1. Surface soil 

M* 

• • • 

•aa 

• aa 

•»• 

5 

0 

2. Sandstone, yellow 

• ft 

• • • 

aaa 

a a a 

• «• 

12 

0 

3. Ditto, 

red 


• • • 

aaa 

tea 

••« 

1 

0 

4. Ditto, 

yellow 

• a* 

• • • 

aaa 

••• 

••• 

15 

0 

6. Ditto, 

red 


St* 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

6 

0 

6. Ditto, 

reddish-yellow 

• •• 

a •• 

•aa 

• at 

10 

0 

7. Ditto, 

yellow 


••• 

. • • 

• aa 

aaa 

9 

0 

8. Ditto, 

red 

• • • 

wa 

act 

• aa 

••• 

17 

0 

9. Ditto, 

yellow 

••• 

• • « 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

2 

0 

10. Ditto, 

reddish-yellow 

• M 

ft* 

• aa 

a a a 

3 

0 

11. Ditto, 

red 

• • ■ 

•«» 

• •• 

•aa 

••a 

14 

0 

12. Ditto, 

yellow 

••• 

• ft 

aaa 

a a a 

• at 

1 

0 

13. Ditto, 

red 

•«• 


aaa 

a • • 

• at 

6 

0 

14. Ditto, 

yellow 

« •• 

• ft 

a aa 

• •• 

• aa 

2 

0 

15. Ditto, 

red 

* • • 

Iff 

aaa 

*9$a 

••• 

2 

0 

16. Clay, red 



• • • 

aaa 

a a • 

•aa 

7 

0 

17, Sandstone, red 

• •• 

ft* 

• aa 

a • • 

aaa 

10 

0 

18. Ditto, 

yellow 

• ft 

• « • 

a • a 

tat 

• aa 

9 

0 

19. Ditto, 

red 


• » • 

a a • 

••a 

a aa 

4 

0 

20. Ditto, 

yellow 

■ ft 

* • • 

aaa 

a • • 

• aa 

4 

0 

21. Ditto, 

red 


• •• 

aaa 

• aa 

■ a a 

7 

0 

22. Ditto, 

yellow 

• • • 

aae 

aaa 

•a* 

••• 

7 

0 

23. Ditto, 

red 

• • • 


aaa 

a aa 

• at 

3 

0 

24- Ditto, 

yellow 

• • • 

• • • 

... 

•aa 

a a a 

34 

0 

25. Black carbonaceous earth 

• • • 

aaa 

• aa 

a a ■ 

2 

0 

26. Clay 

••• 

• • • 


aaa 

aaa 


9 

0 

27. Sandstone, white 



aaa 

aaa 

••• 

22 

0 

28. Clay, bine 

tern 

••• 

aaa 

•aa 

• at 

4 

0 

29. Sandstone, white 

••• 


a • a 

• aa 

• at 

33 

0' 

30. Clay, blue 


m* 

t ea 

... 

•aa 

• aa 

8 

0 

31. Sandstone, white 

• t • 

aaa 

ata 

••• 

• a a 

40 

0- 

32. Clay 


••• 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

••a 

2 

0 

33. Clay, grey micaceous 

ata 

aaa 

«•• 


3 

0 

34. Sandstone, white 

4M 

aia 

• 

aaa 

aa a 

«• 

20 

0 






Total 

tea 

333 

0 
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Notb ok the Oeoioot of Ikoia, hg Db. W. Waaobn, formerly Falmntologhst to> 

the Geological Survey of India, ^ 

(Translated from the *' ZHUehr{ft der DeuUchen Qeologiechen QeaelUehaftf 
Vol. XXVin, p. 644,1876.)* 

The work which I do myself the honor of presenting to you is only in its later parts of 
very recent date. The first fasoicoltiB has been already more than two years published. I 
have, however, noticed the general results only in a concluding chapter; and it is those 
espedally which can be of general interest. 

First, to rectify some errors which occurred owing to my illness and the consequent 
impossibility of xny personal supervision of the preparation of the plates, I must mention 
that the last plate is altogether a failure, only the figure of Crioceraa australe being recog¬ 
nisable. Instead of Amm. Deshayesi there is figured the fragment of a Plannlata from the 
Macrocephalus-beds, under the title of '‘Amm. Martini;*’ and the true Martini is ex¬ 
hibited as “ Amm. Deshayesif but delineated so that the figure is quite useless for the 
recognition of the Bpecies.t Other errors, such as the misunmbering of one plate, are easily 
detected and are therefore of less consequence. 

*11 

The most striking result of the study of the Cutch ammonites is that the species 
identical with those of Europe are here also distributed strictly in the same horizons as have 
been distinguished there. This discovery is, indeed, due less to me than to the late Dr. 
Stoliczka, who, although fully convinced before his visit to Cutch that it is impossible to 
identify the European horizons in India, could not escape making the stratigraphical groups I 
have adopted in this work, and which do conform to the arrangement of the European zones. 

It is also a very noteworthy fact, that among the ammonites the Macrocephala have a 
very different distribution* in India from wbat they have in Europe; for they still occur 
numerously in a zone corresponding to that of the Pelt, transversarmm in Europe. The 
species are, no doubt, clearly distinct from those of Europe; still they belong to the Macroce¬ 
phala. 

I have only noticed these two facts cureorily. I wish to speak more fully of the dis¬ 
tribution of the Jurassic strata in India, for upon this particularly depends to a certain ex¬ 
tent the apprehension of Indian geology. . It has been long known that the peculiar rela¬ 
tion of Indian strata is that, while nearly the entire mesozoic formations are represented in 
the peninsula itself by thick sandstone deposits (Etgmahal, Mahadeva, Jubbulpur, &c.) with 
plant-impressions and some vertebrate remains, on passing to the North-West Himalaya 
one finds numerous marine fossils, which give certainty in the discrimination of the formations. 
On this account, according to Blanford’s example, a Himalayan and a Peninsular type have 
been distinguished, and the .areas compared with the alpine and extra-alpine formations of 
Europe. Only the Punjab does not seem to fit in this place, for there we find exclusively 
marme fossils, although one can scarcely place the neighbourhood of the Indus delta with 
the Himalaya. As a fact, however, this is the key to the solution of the whole problem. 


* This oomnranioartion was made by Dr. Waagen on the ooeasion of presenting his work In the Palaontolofds 
Indies to tiie German Geological Booiety. pesides Us direot'bearinfr upon tho geology of India, the paper is in 
many way! SO Ulustrative, that It ie worth while to reproduce It here.—H. B. M. 

t A SOW plate is in hand, which will be swt to replace the defective one,—H. B. If. 
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V In passing eastwards from the marine strata in Cutch and Bajputana, one comes .at 
(HjRse npon the crystalline range of the Aravalis, to the soath-east of which we only find the 
barren sandstones of the peninsular area. The Aravali range was never crossed by the sea 
(till the cretaceous period), and ^ive have in the formations of the Peninsular type deposits 
from inland waters, which are manifold in their arrangement and therefore difficult to. 
affiliate individually. They must, however, altogether belong to the Trias-jura period. 

If we follow the crystalline rooks of the Aravali northwards, they become lost under the 
alluvial, nummulitic, or younger tertiary formations; but we behold to our astonishment 
that in the Himalaya, in the neighbourhood of Simla, the first crystalline ridge performs the 
same function as the Aravalis in the south,—namely, the separation of the fossiliferoue 
marine clays and limestones from the thinly fossiliferous sandstone deporits. Poor Medlicotb 
was wrongfully so much decried for his description of the neighbourhood of Simla. It is 
only natural that his Krol and Blini groups, if indeed they are not nummulitic, should not 
be found north of the first crystalline ridge; one must rather look for their equivalents in 
the south in Central India.* 

The first crystalline range does not, however, remain the dividing line throughout the 
entire length of the Himalaya; for to the south-east in Sikkim the marine strata are already 
entirely cut out, and only one locality is known containing fossil plants. The sedimentary 
rocks are, moreover, here in great part converted into crystalline schists. The dividing line 
must cross to the north somewhere in Nepal and so extend into Tibet. 

Thus is India traversed by an ancient coast-line which began with the Aravalis, probably 
reached the Himalaya west of Simla, then followed for a stretch the first crystalline axis 
and turned northwards in Nepal cutting obliquely across the whole Himalayan range. 
It seems, therefore, that the peninsula belonged to a great continent which probably included 
China, the Himalayan peninsula, the Archipelago and Australia, perhaps even a part of 
Oceania. The configuration was constant, with slight alterations, during the Trias-jura; 
great depressions set in with the chalk, which determined a great encroachment of these 
deposits, but already in mesozoic times India formed a peninsula as today, as is shown by the 
presence of triassic rocks in Burma, and marine jurassics north of Madras, which indicate 
a bay like that of Bengal. 

The sea surrounding this peninsula was no doubt connected on the north with the 
European seas,—^for how else could these seas have so many species in common ? On tlie 
south it stretched away to east and west, as testified by the Jurassic beds of South Africa 
and Australia, allied to those of India. 

Especially remarkable is it that the Himalayan jura, although so near, is almost less 
like the Catch jura than is the jura of West Australia; it is more like the Bussian jura. 
Thus it would follow that the jura of Europe, Cutch and Australia, although in different 
provinces, forms in a manner a whole that one may at least designate as a homozoic girdle, 
while the jura of Spiti must indicate a similar girdle, to whidi that of Bussia and Siberia 
must be affiliated. 


* We were not aware of the orttieteme referred to; bnt it wonld have been wore to the point if Dr. Waagen bad 
informed his hearers that several yeare later Dr. Btoliozka, the only oomp^eot observer who has visited both 
grannda, did identify conjecturally the Kroi and Bllnl beds with the Triasaio and Silurian beds of Tibet (see 
Memoirs Oeol. Surv. Ind., Vol. V, p. 141). The eoqjeetaie still stands for what it may be worth. Dr. Waagen 
never set foot on Himalayan ground proper, i. s., east of tiie Jhrinna—H. B, H. 
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t Finally, I may mention that a part of the onginal Bpecimena for the work before 
seem to have been mislaid or lost doring: the trans^ to the new musenm baildingv aa I ida 
informed from Calcutta that several of the originals are not to be found** 

Notb.— This key to the geology of India Is one of the oldest on enr bnneh. Bat somehow the anthor of the 
paper must have taken a wrong impression of it, for his copy stinks in the look. At least it seems curious bow Uie 
reoogoition of the trans*Amli rooks os belonging to the Himalayan ragion, should lead directly t» the conolusioa 
that the jnrassics of Western India are more related to those of the antipodes than to those of the Himalayas. 
There must have been some dlfflonlt navigation round that andeat mesosoic coaet-line, the course of which we 
here And traced with such aoomraoy, even into regions whose geology is absolutely unknown. 

To any one who baa attempted to understand the meuiing of the correlation of widely separated deposits, even 
from copious fossil evidence, the assurance with which such conclusions as these are put forward will suggest want 
of confidence. If to the intrineic uncertainties it be added that the data in this case are not abundant and have 
been only partially worked out, that collateral stratigraphied conditions are ignored, assumed, or misstated, the 
impression of doubt wilt become one of despair. The paper is one of a kind that is now only too common. The 
pr^nction of them is no doubt eneouraged by the principle of mutual laudation which is the evil spirit of soienti* 
fic sodetieB. A onriouB collection, illustrative of this class of literature, might be made under the title. Oracular 
Paleontology. It must be a survival (largely Teutonic) of the barbaric instinct to deal in mysteries. The saying 
Arago applied to the geologists of his day may now be more fittingly addressed to their coUeagues^'" Je no conpoiS' 
pas comment deux pores paleontologues peuvent ee regarder sans rlre.** 

H. B, H. 
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Annual Repobt of thb Gbolooical Sobvet of India and of the Gbolooical 

Mubbdic, Calcutta, fob the ybae 1876. 

Oondwana formation .—past year has certainly been one of special advance in 
our knowledge of Indian formations; we have at last successfully grappled with our 
great plant-hearing series of rocks, now known as the Gondwana system—the only extensive 
fossiliferous formation of peninsular India. This advance is, of course, due to palaeontological 
aid. The splendid work on the cretaceous fauna of Southern India, produced by Dr. Stoliczka 
in the Palaeontologia Indica, after several years’ labour, will no doubt, for a long time to 
come, be a standard of reference in the examination of rocks of that age, besides its in¬ 
dependent merits as a study of a great branch of natural history. The same may he 
said of the work on the Jurassic Cephalopoda of Kach by Dr. Waagen, noticed in the last 
annual report Yet it is not too much to say that the results of a few months’ study 
by Dr. Feistmantel have been of more immediate service to the Survey. 

The explanation of this is simple. Both the treatises referred to deal with rocks that 
only occur in patches on the outskirts of the peninsula, whereas the Gondwana deposits 
occupy large areas; and, on account of their economic importance, they have been from 
the beginning the chief object of our investigations. It would seem as if there were here 
a case of misdirected labour; but it must be recollected that, on the whole, marine creatures 
form an immense proportion of fossil remains; and, as a consequence, comparatively 
few palffiontologists are capable of dealing with a fossil flora. I am happy to say we are 
now well provided in this way. 

As an illustration of these results, I may mention the case of a large spread of rocks 
marked down by Mr. Hughes in the Pranhita valley. Two localities of this area have 
for many years been fam ous a s haring yielded remarkable vertebrate fossils, from which 
and from the generaLjpUlHPWie deposits, it had been considered that these beds were 
on the horizon of the Panchets, in the lower Gondwana series of Bengal. This year a few 
poor plant-fossils were found with the bone beds of Kota and Maleri. Prom and 

in their order of superposition. Dr. Feistmantel at once detected representatives of two 
groups of upper Gondwana deposits, the Jabalpur and Eajmahal, established by him from the 
study of the floras of theJiypical areas. - ^ 

This case.affords also an example of independant verification, which is always such a 
welcome encouragement, as a confirmation, of the soundness of our methods. Where the 
Gondwana rocks tail down towards Hie sea, on the border of the Godavari delta, they 
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become associated with marine beds. Mr. King has been for some time working in this 
region, and has established three well-marked groups in upper Gondwana rocks,—a bottom 
one, with a well characterized Bajmahal flora, and two upper ones, with distinctive marine 
fossils. From a cursory inspection of these latter specimens, Dr. Stoliczka had recognized 
the upper group as corresponding with his Uroia group, at the top of the Jurassic series of 
Kach, with the flora of which group Dr. Feistmantel has identified that of the Jabalpur 
group of the Narbada and Sone regions. During the past season, Mr. King was directed 
to make a traverse up the Godavari, to bring his work into connection with Mr. Hughes* 
ground on the Wardha and Pranhita. He has satisfactorily recognised in the Kota-Maleri 
area representatives of his three upper Gondwana zones of the Lower Godavari. 

While thus the internal economy of the Gondwana system is being regulated in a 
most satisfactory manner, I fear that its foreign relations are being somewhat mismanaged. 
They are now quite a burning question amongst us. Falseontologists come from their 
cabinets in Europe with the fixed idea that the “ laws ** they have seen to work so neatly 
as between Bohemia and Bavaria, or from Durham to Dorsetshire, will apply equally well 
between India and Australia, or Europe; and the eager aim of their labours seems to be to 
tally off our Indian rock-groups as the representatives, or equivalents, of certain fossiliferous 
seines of Europe or elsewhere. From the beginning, this palssontological fallacy has been a 
cliief obstruction to our knowledge. When first the Gondwana fossils were taken up, pure 
geology being in the ascendant, the fact that certain plant-forms of the lower Gondwana rocks 
were somehow associated with beds having a carboniferous marine fauna in Australia, was 
made the basis of a special-pleading to show that the Damudas, their flora, and their coal wore 
paheozoic. The materials have now come into the hands of a pure palaeontologist. He 
has shown, I believe conclusively, that the Gondwana flora is wholly mesozoic, nailing its 
several phases to certain representative zones in Europe. But it so happens that on the 
confines of India, east and west, the upper Gondwana groups are associated with beds 
having a marine &una, according to which these said groups have already been attached 
by paUcontological experts to other standard groups in Europe. It is true that the study 
of this fauna was only partial; but the experts were very accomplished in their line, and 
their judgment was quite unprejudiced, so that it must carry great weight. Here then, 
again, is an opening for the procrustean method of research ; and there are symptoms that it 
is to be duly applied; this time, to make the fauna conform to the flora. The expression 
‘ palmontological contradiction,’ which has been applied to this fact of association, exhibits 
the predicament in a very naive manner. The con tradiction is certainly there, but only as a 
rebuke for those who can look upon it in that light. No theologian could be more impious 
in reducing the mysteries of existence to the compass of his narrow thoughts, than are often 
scientific specialists in imposing crude conceptions upon the proceedings of nature. Yet 
these ought to know better—that truth is discovered, not invented. 

The treatment the facts of our Gondwana system have thus received in the name 
of homotaxis is quite opposed to scientific principles. It is fiction to assume that 
palseozoic and mesozoic faunas have not co-existed upon the earth. The very word homotaxis 
was introduced to meet facts of this order. Yet, when some approach to it is met with in 
the rocks, a lively dispute is set up as to which fauna is out of place! The dispute 
becomes doubly awkward when waged over a terrestrial flora versus a marine fauna. A 
compromise that the marine fauna should take precedence would be a miserable confession 
of weakness, and quite out of place in a ratioi^ investigation. It would only tend to 
crystallize that false notion of misp&jement; to frustrate, in fact, that fruitful conception ol 
a purely biological homotaxis which should be as a pole-star to the palmontologist. The 
vicioqs practices of giving different specific names to fossils for no other reason than that 
they occur on diflerent stratigraphical horizons, even at distant localities, and of trimming 
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species to suit a fancied age, are the odspriiig of these false assnmptions. Such a practice 
must utterly confound the attempt to work>out the natural history of organic evolution. 

The facts of our Gondwana rocks are certainly puzzling to systematists; on the west, 
in Kach (Cutch) we have the flora of the top Gondwana group, which has a Bathonian 
facies, associated with marine fossils of Tithonian affinities; while on the 8oath>east, in 
Trichinopoli, beds with a flora (so far as known) like that of the Rajmahal group, which 
is taken to be llassic, have been described by Mr. H. F. Blanford* as overlaid, in very 
close relation, by the Ootatoor group, the fauna of which' has been declared, upon very 
full evidence, to have a Cenomanien facies. 

These questions of homotaxis concern the whole body of naturalists as much as they 
do us; and 1 hope some guiding spirits amongst them will keep a watch on our proceedings. 
Happily these foreign relations do not interfere with the local regulation of our rock-systems. 
The terrestrial fauna and flora of the Gondwanas is developing into a compact unity of 
its own, and its relations to contiguous marine fossil faunas is normal, so far as this word 
can be legitimately used. 

Omitting the original account of the Narbada or Satpura field, in which tiio succession 
of the rocks was altogether misunderstood, the Survey has hitherto been engaged almost 
entirely upon outliers of the Gondwana system, where the series is more or less broken. 
This order has been imposed upon us by geographical and economical conditions. The 
great central areas of South Biwab and the Satpuras have still to be worked in detail. 
The latter seems to present a very full series in unbroken succession. It is here that we 
may expect ultimately to establish a better knowledge of this important formation. 

The work of Messrs. King and Hughes on these rocks has been noticed above. 
Mr. Foote was also engaged on the same formations, in examining the chain of outliers 
of upper Gondwana deposits along the coast of the Carnatic. He sent in a fine series of 
fossils from these beds at Yamavaram. 

It had been arranged that Mr. Ball should make an exploration of the large area of 
unknown country between the Mahanadi and the Godavari; but he was detained to 
investigate the re-discovery of the Talchir coal-field by the Civil Officers of Oriss^,, In 
connection with this duty, he was able to complete the mapping of the Baigarh and I6|||^r 
coal-basin, which is on the south-east extension of the great Gondwana area of South 
Biwah and Sirguja. A narrow strip of Talchir beds stretches from that basin to within 
two miles of the Talchir field. He also examined the sedimentary basin west of Cuttack, 
on the margin of the Mahanadi delta, and procured some plant-fossils from the Atgarii 
sandstone, which Dr. Feistmantel recognises as of the Bajmahal flora. 


Tertiary formations .—An important gap in our knowledge of the Sub-Himalayan ter- 
tiaries has been filled up by the past season’s field-work. MM. Medlicott, Theobald and 
Lydekker made an outline-survey of the broad band of tertiary deposits flanking the Pir 
Panjal, in the Jamu territory, thus connecting previous work in the Cis-Bavi and 
Trans-Jhelam regions. The discrepancy that existed in the sections of these two regions 
has been, in a manner, interpreted—by the greater, and thereby earlier, elevation in 
the direction of the Central Himalaya, whereby the apparently unbroken succession of 
deposits, from the nummulitic to the upper Siwaliks, as exhibited on the Jhelam, becomes 
gradually separated into bands that are least locally unconformable. The extreme effect 
of this is exhibited in the oldest beds: the inner belt of nummulitic and associated deposits 
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in great force all throngh the Jamn hills; at the Bavi it becomes contracted; at the 
Sutlej it is upraised on a base of the older formations of the higher mountains; before 
reaching the Jamna, it has been completely and permanently removed by denudation. 
East of the Jamna there only remain the outer zones, composed of Siwalik rocks. 

The complete change of strike that occurs so abruptly along the valley of the Jhelam 
has been shown to be quite a continuous feature, not connected with any marked difference 
in the ago of the contrasting systems of disturbance. 

Our chief disappointment in this ground was not being able to determine satisfactorily 
the age of the great inliers of old limestone that in several places obtrudes throngh the 
inner zone of tertiary rocks in Jamu. From some obscure indications of fossils, they 
have been coloured on the sketch-map as carboniferous; but this is quite an open question. 
The triassic age of the fringe of limestone along the base of the Fir Panjal is also more or 
less conjectural. 

This trip afEorded an opportunity of testing the speculations published in our Records 
for 1874 by Mr. Theobald, on ancient glaciers in the Eangra district. The conclusion was come 
to that the so-called moraines are only the remains of a diluvial deposit that had once 
deeply covered the valley.* At the same time it is difScult to account for the characters 
of this deposit without the supposition of active glacial conditions on the Dhaoladbar 
range. The coincidence is not to be lost sight of that these high-level gravels along the 
Himalayan border, locally with glacial characters, are, according to physical methods of 
computation, of an early pleistocene age, more or less corresponding to that of the glacial 
period of Europe. 

In connection with the tertiary rocks we can also claim for the past year a special advance 
in our knowledge, and again through palseontological aid. Since the labours of CauUey and 
Falconer, the fossil vertebrates have been the subject of most wide-spread interest in Indian 
geology. We have at last been able to make a beginning in carrying on that line of research. 
I trust that Mr. Lydekker's papers in our publications for 1876 will fully support this 
pwtaise. A general result, so far, seems to be that the Siwalik fauna is of pliocene rather than 
o^piocene affinities; but we have still made very little way in marking stages in this great 
tmiary fauna. This difficulty is, of coarse, one of deld-geology, and it is very great. There is 
aga enormous succession of conformable deposits, with much uniformity of character through¬ 
out, and fossils are very rare except in one broad zone having an upper middle position in the 
a^ies. The whole formation, moreover, has undergone extreme disturbance. 

The conjectured identification of the topmost Siwalik beds with the ossiferous deposits 
of the Narbada valley is one of great interest, on account of the discovery in these of a 
well-formed stone implement, as described in the Records for 1873. 


In the far east, in upper Assam, Mr. Mallet completed his survey of the coal-fields of 
the Naga hills. For the extent and quality of the coal this is certainly the most important of 
OUT Indian coal-fields, and yet it is entirely of tertiary age, possibly even middle tertiaiy. 
On account of the total change in the character of the associated rocks, the relation of these 
measures to the nummulitic coal of the Ehasia hills could not be established without a con¬ 
tinuous survey of the intervening g^und; but the intimate connection of the Assam measures 
with overlying deposits of Siwalik'type, 8uggest8''that they may be on a higher horizon. 


* Becords, Vol. TX, page 66,1876. 
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On the Boath'West extension of the Snh-Himalayan series Mr. Blanford, assisted 
by* Mr. Fedden, eiccomplished a good season's work on the tertiary deposits in Sii^. A 
preliminary sketch of these formations, from the previous season’s field*work, was pnblished 
by Mr. Blanford in the Records for 1876 (p. 8). The most important addition made to the 
geology of Sind since the'date of that report consists in the discovery of cretaceous rocks 
(a Hippurite limestone) at the base of a group of beds underlying the Ranikot or infra- 
nummulitio group. Several very important facts concerninj^ this group have also been ascer- 
tained; its upper limits and the division between it and the overlying Kirthar group have 
been better defined, and very large additions have been made to the fossils obtained from it. 

Mr. Fedden during the recess season in Calcutta has made a very useful preliminary classifica¬ 
tion of these colleotions in the Museum. It has farther been definitely ascertained that the 
basalt of Ranikot is interstratified with the sandstones and shales of the Ranikot group; 
and a bed of basaltic rock, apparently the same, has been traced at intervals to Jakhmori, 
a distance of over 20 miles. This basalt is on the horizon assigned for the Deccan trap. 

Older rochg.—EasVj in 1876 Mr. Blanford made an important trip across the desert 
east of the Indus, throt^h Umarkot and Balmir to Jodhpur, and back through Josalmir to 
Rohri. We have thus gained most interesting information regarding a great area of 
western Rajpootana that has hitherto been almost unknown. l%e journey did not quite 
extend to the gneissic and slate rocks forming the centre of the Arvali region. The 
oldest formation observed on the inner zone consisted of peculiar porphyroid rocks; a prevail- 
ing type being a dark compact silicious felsite with disseminated felspar crystals and quarts^ 
associated with syenitic and granitoid varieties. They are locally much disturbed. Mr. 
Blanford supposes these Malani beds to be altered volcanic rocks.* He does not liken them 
to any he has seen elsewhere in India; but it may be worth recalling that pecnliar felsitic 
beds have been described in the Kadapah and Gwalior formations, and even in the Lower 
Yindhyans of the Sone valley. 

Upon these rooks, in the ndfghbourhood of Jodhpur, there rest quite unaltered and very 
little disturbed a considerable thickness of rusty sandstones, at the base of which Mr. Blan4^ 
ford doubtfully places a very peculiar contiguous deposit of fine shales with large boulders, * 
which suggest the action of ice, the supporting rock having, moreover, exhibited : 'one 
place a smoothed and scored surface. A Yindhyan horizon is suggested for these depots, 
and the specimens are certainly most of that type; otherwise one might risk the conjecture 
that they may be lower Gondwanas, and that the boulder-bed represents that of the Talchirs. 

The relation of the Jodhpur sandstones to the next formation on the west has not l^n 
defined, the two not having been observed in proximity; but the unconformity must be total, 
as the succeeding deposits, within a small distance, also rest upon the Malani felsitic series. 
They consist of brown and white sandstones in which silidfied wood and other plant 
remains are frequent. The fossils of these Balmir beds are not identifiable, but the rocks 
have a strong Gondwana aspect, and may safely be reckoned as such, being closely related 
to the overlying marine jurassio rocks of Jesalmir, oonsistihg of alternating sandstones and 
limestones. 

The marine jurassics of Jesalmir are tronsgreesively overlaid on the west by a nummu- 
litic limestone, identical with that of the Eirthar group, as seen at Rohri on the Indus. All 
the infra-nummulitic and cretaceous beds of the trans-Indns section are thus totally over- 


* I notice a contemporaneoas description of very similar rocks of palsozoic age in Anstralia as altered roicanio 
products. See Mr. Brough Smith's Report of Progress of the Oeologioal Survey of Victoria, No. Ill, p. 199,1876. 
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lapped. For a fall account of these important observations I may refer to Mr. Blanford’s 
pape| in the current number of the Records. 


The observations just noted have supplied a knowledge of the frestern margin of a well- 
defined but little explored geological region—that of which the Arvali hills (or mountains) 
form the best-known geographical feature, stretching to the south-south-west into Guzerat, 
and passing on the north north-east under the Indo-Gangetio plains, about their water-shed, 
and touching the Jamna at Delhi. The eastern limits of the region are very well marked 
by the scarp at the Yindhyans, stretching from near Agra to Chittorgarh and Neemuch, and 
thence by the scarp of the Malwa plateau formed of the Deccan trap. The Arvali region is 
believed to be formed entirely of gneissic and transition rocks, the remains of an exceedingly 
ancient mountain system, or area of special disturbance; even the Vindhyan formation exhi¬ 
bits little disturbance within its confines. For some seasons past Mr. Hacket has been 
engaged upon these rocks in the north. Last year he carried his lines as far as Jaipur. 
The isolated condition of the outcrops, in detached ridges and hills separated by wide 
plains of sand or of alluvinn, makes it very difficult to discover the normal order of succes¬ 
sion of the several groups of rocks, all being without a trace of fossil remains. Our difficulty 
here at present is the occurrence, within a moderately large area, of several strong rock-groups, 
having much mutual resemblance, and each independently in natural contact with a funda¬ 
mental gneiss. 

Mr. Willson was also engaged upon the older rocks, having completed the mapping of 
the Bijawar formation in Bundelkund, with a large adjoining area of overlying lower and 
upper Yindhyans, and of the underlying gneiss. 

Mr. Wynne did not return from furlough till the end of the field season. He has since 
done important work in the Museum in arranging the Each and Salt Range collections. 

For the first time since the institution of the Survey the annual report has to record the 
reti^nent upon pension of any of the staff. Dr. Oldham resigned the post of Superin- 
teip^t in April, after a tenure of 25 years. The work done up to date will form a permanent 
record of the value of bis services. Mr. Tween retired in September, after a service of 15 
years, for the greater part of which time he had zealously performed the duties of Chemist to 
the Survey. In both cases, failing health made the step unavoidable. The loss we have thus 
sustained is the more felt, since it is determined that, for the present at least, the number 
of our staff cannot be restored to its full strength. 

Publications .—Of the Mjbhoibs of the Gbolooical Sdbvbt of India, Volume XII 
was issued daring the past year. Part 1 is the result of several seasons’ work by Mr. 
R. Bruce Foote, and includes a very large area in the South Mahratta Country, where 
several basiits of our azoic formations occur between the great spread of the Deccan trap 
on the north and the gneiss forming the whole middle area of the peninsula to the 
south. The small skeleton-map attached to the Memoir does very poor justice to the accuracy 
and detail of Mr. Foote’s work, the whole of which is ready for publication on the Indian 
Atlas sheets, as soon as a plan can be matured for the regular issue of our work in that 
form. Part 2 is Mr. Mallet’s report on the coal-fields of Upper Assam. It will be a very 
useful guide in the practical exploitiltion of that field. 

Volume XIII was fully passed for press before the close of the year. Part 1, containing 
Mr. Hughes’ memoir and maps of the Wardha valley coal-fields, will be issued before the 
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date of this report. Part 2 is Mr. Ball’s memoir on the Btymahal Hills> with numerous 
maps and illustrations, the preparation of wlucb has caused some delay. * 

1 am happy to be able to announce that good progress has been made in the prepara* 
tion of a Manual of the Geology of India. The map was sent in for colour-printing in 
July last, but it is a very heavy piece of work. Several of the plates of fossils are 
already printed, and I hope the work may be ready for issue about the middle of the current 
year. 

The Bbcobds for 1876 contain many papers giving abstracts of current work, or 
discussing important questions relating to it. 

Of the PALXOKTOliOaiA Indica the Jurassic Flora of Kach, with 12 plates, was issued 
in December. ‘A similar treatise on the Flora of the Rajmahal Hills is nearly ready for 
issue. The publication of these figures and descriptions of the plaut.remains of the Gond- 
wana system will be of immense service in working out those formations, large areas of 
which still remain to be examined. 

A fasciculus by Mr. Lydekker, with seven plates, on some tertiaiy vertebrate remains 
will be issued before the date of this report. Of all the work we have in hand none will 
be received with so much interest as information regarding tertiary and post-tertiary 
mammalia. 

I have the pleasure to record that a first class medal was awarded for the exhibits of 
the Geological Survey of India at the Congr^s International des Sciences G^ographiques, 
held at Paris in 1875. 

Library .—^The Library of the Geological Survey has received an addition of 992 
volumes or parts of volumes daring the year 1876. 

Of this number 536 were purchased and 456 were received from Societies and other 
Institutions in exchange for the publications of the Survey, or as donations. 

Quarterly lists of these additions are published in the Becords, and a nominal list 
of Societies and Institutions from which presentations or exchanges have been received is 
appended. 

Museum .—^Much has been done daring the past year in getting the new museum 
into order. The mineralogical gallery is now fairly provided with cases, and the systematic 
arrangement of the collections has made good progress. Mr. Mallet’s catalogue of the 
minerals will, I hope, be ready for publication this year. In the palseontological galleries 
no new case-room has been as yet provided, so that large parts of the collections are 
unavailable for show or for study. The cases we have are being used for the Indian speci¬ 
mens. The several series of the general collections have for the present to bo packed 
away. The specimens of the Asiatic Society’s collections have been amalgamated with those 
of the Geological Survey in the Indian Museum. 


Calcutta, . 
Jf'ebruary 1877. 


H. B. MEDLICOTT, 

Supdt. of Geological Survey of India. 
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Liu of Soeietieg and other InetituHons firom which publications have been received in 
' donation or exchange fir the Library qf the Oeologieal Survey of India during fhe 
year 1876. 

Au8TKBDi.li.— Royal Society of Batavia. 

Bblpast.— Natural History and Philosophical Society. 

Bbblik. —German Geological Society. 

„ Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences. 

BoMBiT. —Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society. 

Boston. —Museum of Comparative Zoology. 

„ Boston Society of Natural History. 
f, American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

BBBSLi.tr. —Silesian Society of Natural History. 

Bbistol.— ^Naturalists’ Society of Bristol. 

Bbussbls. —Royal Academy of Sciences. 

Buffalo.— Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. 

Budafbst.— Royal Geological Institute of Hungary. 

Calcutta. —^Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

„ Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 

CoPBNHAOBN.—Royal Danish Academy. 

Dbbsdbn.—^T he Isis Society. 

„ The Leopoldino Carolina Academy of Naturalists. 

„ The Royal Museum. 

Dublin. —The Royal Dublin Society. 

„ Royal Geological Society of Ireland. 

Edinbuboh. —Royal Scottish Society of Arts. 

„ Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Gbnbva.— Physical and Natural History Society of Geneva. 

Glasoow. —Philosophical Society of Glasgow. 

„ Glasgow University. 

GSttinobn. —Royal Society of Science. 

Jbffbbson CiTT.—Geological Survey of Missouri. 

KSnigsbubo. —Royal Society. 

Lausannb. —^Vaudois Society of Natural Science. 

Livbbfool.— Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool. 

„ Geological Society of Liverpool. 

London.— Royal Geographical Society. 

„ Royal Society. 

„ Geological Society of London. 

„ Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

„ British Museum. 

„ Linneean Society. 

Manchbstbb.— Geological Society. 

Mblboubne.— Geological Survey of Victoria. 

„ Mining Department, Victoria. 

„ Royal Society of Victoria. 

Montbbal.— Geological Survey of Canada. 

Moscow. —Imperial Society of Naturalists. 

Munich. —Bavarian Academy ef Sciences. 

Neuchatbl.— Society of Natural Science. 

New Haven.— The Editors of the American Journal of Science. 
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Nbw Zealah]}.—Q eolof^cal Survey of New Zealand. 

. „ New Zealand Institute. 

Palebmo.—T he Royal Institute. 

Pabis. —Mining Department. 

„ Geological Society of France. 

„ Anthropological Society. 

PHil.ADBi:.PElA.~Am:erican Philosopical Society. 

„ Academy of Natural Sciences. 

„ Franklin Institute. 

Plymouth .—Devonshire Association. 

„ Qeolo^cal Society of Cornwall. 

Pisa. —Natural History Society erf Tuscany. 

Rome.— Qeolo^cal Commission of Italy. 

Roobebs. —Thomason College of Civil Engineering. 

Saleh., Maes., U. S. A.—American Association for the advancement of Science. 

„ Essex Institute. 

„ Peabody Academy. 

Stockholm.— Bureau Gdologique de la Snide. 

„ Royal Academy. 

Stdnet.—P hilosophical Society of New South Wales. 

„ Royal Society of New South Wales. 

Tobonto.— Canadian Institute- 

Tubin. —Royal Academy of Science. 

Vienna.— Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

„ Imperial Geological Institute. 

Washington. —Smithsonian Institute. 

„ United States Geological Survey. 

„ Dept, of Agriculture, U. S., A. 

Yokohama. —German Naturalists’ Society. 

Yobk.— Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 

ZGbich. —Swiss Natural History Society. 

Governments of India, Madras, Bombay, North-Western Provinces and the Punjab ; Chief 
Commissioners of British Burmah, Central Provinces and Mysore; Surveyor-General of 
India, Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, and the Meteorological 
Reporter to Government. 
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Geoloqical Notes on the Gbeat Indian Dbbebt between Sind and BXjrplh^ilNA. 

Bt W. T. Beanfobd, A.R.S.M., F.BB., Ac., Geological Survey of India. 

I. -Inteoddction. 

The following notes were made during two traverses of the great desert region east 
of the Indus,—the first from Sehwan on the Indus through Umarhot, in the Thar and 
Parkar division of Sind, to Jodhpdr, vi& Bfilmir, the second further north and in the 
reverse direction, from Jodhpdr to Bohri on the Indus, viA Jesalmir. The length of the 
first traverse was above 350 miles; of the second about 300. 

The only previous geological notices of any part of this tract with which I am 
acquainted consist of a few remarks by Dr. Carter in his " Summary of the Geology of India 
between the Ganges, the Indus, and Cape Comorin,"* principally relating to the occuirence 
of granitic rocks near Balmfr, and of some further details procured by the same author 
from Dr. Impeyf concerning the rocks seen on a journey from Bohri to Jodhpdr viA 
Jesalmir, Dr. Impey’s most important observations being the occurrence of ammonites at 
Kuohri and of fossil wood at Lathi. The ammonites were referred by Dr. Carter to 
A. opis. Sow., a Jurassic species found in Cutch (Kachh). 

The physical geography of the region has been frequently described; the latest and 
best description with which I am acquainted being by Sir H. B. £. Frere;];. On this subject 
1 have already published some notes recently§. 

II.—Descbiption of Bouts fbou TThabkot to JodhpUe. 

Sandhills and lakes east of the Eastern Ndrra. —Prom the Indus near Sehwan to 
the Eastern Narra, the route lay over the alluvium of the Indus Valley. The Eastern 
Ndrra is an ancient river channel by which the Indus probably, at one time, poured its 
waters into the western portion of the Ban of Cutch. Immediately to the east of the 
Ndrra a change takes place, nearly the whole surface of the country being composed of 
sandhills running in parallel lines with a general north-east—south-west direction. Between 
the sandhills are long stretches of water, many of them extending for as much as 15 or 20 
miles, of considerable depth, supplied from the Ndrra. Farther to the eastward, amongst 
the sandhills, are isolated pools of water, all of them salt; the saltest, which are a saturated 
solution of brine, being farthest east and containing, besides common salt, sulphate of lime 
in sufficient quantity for crystals of gypsum to be formed. These salt-ponds are at a lower 
level than the long lakes near the Ndrra, and apparently derive their water from the latter 
by percolation, for water always runs in at their western extremities, and the salt must be 
derived from the soil. It is evident that the original surface of the country can have been 
no higher than the bottom of the lakes, which is at a depth of many feet below the channel 
of the Nan'a, itself beneath the general level of the Indus alluvium. It is also manifest 
that the soil beneath the sandhills is strongly impregnated with salt. Both these circum¬ 
stances are in favoui of this tract of country having been an arm of the sea in recent 
times, and this probability is confirmed by the existence in some of the brackish water lakes 
of a mollusk, Potamides (Pirenella) Layardi, H. Ad., which inhabits salt-lagoons on the 
coast, and must in all probability have found its way to these now isolated pools of water 
when they were in communication with the sea. 


• Jonr., fiontbsy Br. E A. S., Vol. V, and Qeolo^iual Papors on Western India, p. C3S. 
t Joar., Bombay Br. B. A. 8., Vol. VI, p. lei. 
t Jonr., Boy., Qoog. Soc., 1870, Vol. Xb, p. isi, 

S Jonr. A. 8. B., 1876, XbV, Pt. 2, p. ss. 
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Umarhot to Sdlmvr.—■'From. Umarkot to Qodra (60 miles) the road is over sandhills, 
with the same general strike north-east—south-west; but towards Godra the hills deorease^in 
number, and sandy plains intervene. For about 36 miles from Umarkot, all well-water is 
very brackish, the wells being in sandy clay; farther to the eastward, although no rock is 
seen at the surface, sandstone is found at a little depth, and sweet water is procured. The 
edge of the sandstone may mark the limit of the old estuary, and hence the brackishness 
of the water to tlte westward. 

Sandstone is also seen in some tanks near Godra. It is line, whitish or pinkish in 
colour, rather felspathic, soft and often nodular from containing concretions of carbonate 
of lime. From a well in Godra, besides the sandstone, pinkish clay, a gritty ferruginous 
rock resembling laterite, and compact gritty limestone have been procured. No fossils were 
found, and it is difficult to ascertain what the beds can be. They may be either Jurassic 
or Tertiary, the former being perhaps rather more probable. 

Near B^msir, 16 miles east of Godra, hills of bard rock begin to appear, at first isolated 
and of small extent, but farther to the eastward forming ranges of considerable height. 
These hills are chiefly composed of a very hard felsite-porphyry, dark-coloured and closely 
resembling jasper in texture. In some places, as at Bedano hill, and ngain at Jessai, coarsely 
crystalline granitoid syenite and pegmatite are associated with the felsite. These felsites 
and their associates may be called for convenience Mal&ni beds.* 

These rocks continue as far as B&lmlr, and extend for a considerable distance north 
and south of the road. The town of Bdlmir is built partly at the base, partly on the 
slope of a hill, which, like several others to the northward, consists of sandstones, resting 
'a])oii the dark-colonred felsites. At the base of the formation is a coarse conglomerate of 
felsite pebbles; above this are whitish and grey sandstones, sometimes very compact and 
hard, but elsewhere softer and veined or blotched with purple. A few ilbmarked plant 
remains occur in these rooks. 

These beds dip at 20” to 26” to the north-east on Bdlmir hill, a small outlier occurring 
on the top of the highest hill, a trigonometrical station. The same rocks continue for a 
mile, or rather more, along the edge of the hills to the northward, and re-appear in some 
isolated hills in the sandy plain north-north-west of B&lmir, the farthest observed being 
five or six miles from the town. Some of the sandstones are used for building, and are well 
adapted for the purpose. 

North and east of B&lmir is a great sandy plain with occasional sandhills. At a 
village called Eapdli, 12 miles to the north, a very fine unctuous day resembling fuller’s 
earth is found and quarried to some extent. It is associated with hard buff shale and some 
calcareous grit. The beds roll about at angles of 16” to 20” and may belong to the same 
group as the B&lm(r sandstones. A calcareous conglomerate is exposed about the village 
of Mohdbar, 3 miles south-south-east of Balmir, and fragments of similar rock are seen 
north of the town, about the tanks. This conglomerate contains pebbles both of the Maldni 
felsites and of the B&lmir sandstone and is probably of late origin. 

Bdlmir to Jodhpur .—At Saokar, eight miles east of B41mir, much calcareous tufa occurs, 
apparently deposited from springs. The water at the village is very hard, evidently con¬ 
taining lime, and so brackish as to be unfit for drinking. No solid rock is seen in place for 
30 miles east of Balmir, on the road tp Jasol, with the exception of this calcareous tufa. 


* MaUnf Is the name of the district of which Balmir is the chief town. It belongs to Jodbpiir but is at 
present under British management. 
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The sandhills increase in number to the eastward; iihey are not arranged in long north- 
eabt-^south'West ridges as near Umarkot, but in more irregularly formed rises, always steeply 
scarped to the north-east, and often shewing evidence of considerable denudation from 
rain. 


Three miles before reaching N&osir, some sandstone is seen, precisely like that of Bdlmir, 
but dipping at low angles. The same rock forms hills to the south near Sdran and Sanpha. 
The first-named ridge extends for some miles, the beds dipping about south-40°-ea8t, 
towards an exposure of diorite, which is probably a member of the Maldni beds, Porphyritic 
felsite is seen on both sides of the Sanpha hill, to the east and to the west. The relations 
of these different outcrops is not very clear; but for the occurrence of felsite west of 
Sanpha hill, it might be supposed that the broad tract from Bdlmir to Ndosir is occupied 
by the Jurassic rocks of which the Bdlmir sandstones, as will hereafter be shewn, are the 
base, but the ground requires further examination. 

At Ndosir a variefy of felsite occurs which is very quartzose and of a reddish colour, 
almost resembling red quartzite in places. The usual dark-coloured porphyry with red 
felspar crystals is exposed at the Ldui river and forms the range of hills south of Jasol. 
The large hills to the south-east in the direction of Jailor are probably of tbe same rock, 
which may extend as far as the Arvali range. 

North of the Ldni river near Jasol, a somewhat depressed plain, in the neighbourhood 
of the town of Pdnchbhadra, has long been the seat of an extensive manufacture of salt. 
The tract is much covered with sand, but is lower than the surrounding country, and may 
be the site of an ancient salt lake, or of a tract of low country covered at one time by the sea, 
if an inlet extended up the Luni valley. The salt is obtained from pits into which brine 
trickles, and is evaporated by the heat of the sun. 

For many miles below Jasol no rock is seen in the bed of the Luni river, and there is a 
flat alluvial plain south of the river, which here runs east and west. At Jasol some coarse 
conglomerate, found on the bank of the stream and used for building, is apparently a sub- 
recent formation. From Jasol to Jodhpdr, a distance of 60 miles, the whole country appears 
to be alluvial; no rock is met with, except in a few isolated hills, all of which consist of the 
Malani felsites. 

These felsite-porphyries and their associates, here varying more than usual in character, 
and comprising beds which unmistakably resemble volcanic ash, are well developed at 
Jodhpur, and the greater portion of the town itself is built upon them. The commonest 
variety is a brownish-red porphyry with the usual red felspar crystals, the ash beds being 
well seen about three miles south-west of the town. 

Jodhpur sandstones .—The long ranges of low flat-topped hills, however, which extend 
for many miles south-west, west, and north of Jodhpdr, consist of red sandstone, which may 
perhaps be of Yindhyan t^e. It is certainly quite distinct from the sandstones of Balmvr, 
and appears to be older. It is, as a rule, rather coarse, often obliquely laminated, and it 
frequently contains small pebbles. It is largely used as a building stone ; some kinds bear 
carving, and its resistance to the destructive effects of exposure is amply proved by various 
old buildings in the neighbourhood of Jodhpur. 

The Malini felsites only occupy the town itself and a patch of ground extending three or 
four miles to the south-west and north-east, the sandstones resting upon them to the north-west, 
and a sandstone outlier forming the fort of Jodhpur itself. The sandstones are quite 
unconformable to the felsites. To the east and south-east of the town is a broiid sandy 
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alluvial plain. In ihu plain between one and two miles east-north-east of the fort, shide, 
pale-greenish and dark-red in colour, is found in wells. The relations of this shale 4re 
obscure; it may belong to the sandstone group. 

III. —Routb fbom Jodhpub to Bohbi via Pokban. 

Jodhpur to Pokran.—-On the road leaving Jodhpur in a west-north-west direction red 
sandstones are seen at intervals as far as Lowo, a distance of 80 miles. Two small exposures 
of Malani beds were observed near Jodhpdr, one near the village of Pain, eight miles north 
of the town, the other in a stream-bed, 4 miles farther north, near Managra. The sandstones 
are well seen to beyond Tiydri, 20 miles north-west of Jodhpur, rising into low hills ; and 
similai* rises extend nearly twice as for in a direction a little north of west; but from Tiydri 
to Lowo rocks ure only seen at rare intervals, the country consisting of sandhills with broad 
sandy flats intervening between them. The sandhills continue for about 40 miles, and then 
gradually becomes lower, less extensive, and more distant from each other, until they finally 
disappear between Deohd and Mandlo. They have no definite arrangement in ridges, but 
present, as usual, steep scarps to the north-east. 

It is impossible to say whether the Jodhpdr sandstones continue throughout the area 
beneath the sand. They appear here and there, and the only other rock seen was some shale 
of a greenish colour which is exposed in a tank just west of Dechd, 60 miles from Jodhpdr, 
and may belong to some beds better seen at Lowo. Beyond Mandlo the country b very fiat, 
and some portions, which appear to be depressed below the general level, form salt plains. 
Three of these are passed between Mandlo and Pokran, one at Daidia, a second north of 
Lowo, and the third, which is by far the largest, a few miles east of Pokran. The origin of 
these plains b very obscure: they may have originated in changes of level, though there is a 
possibility of their being portions of old valbys dammed up by sand. When rain falls, water 
accumulates in them to a small extent, and, evaporating, leaves a thin crust of salt. Similar 
salt plains were seen near Bodano hill, west of Bdlmfr. The amount of denudation from 
rain in this region must be singularly small, or such shallow depressions would be filled up. 

The red Jodhpdr sandstone is seen east and west of the Daidia plain, and it forms a 
continuous low scarp to the north of the plains at Lowo and Pokran. But at Lowo itself 
some peculiar gritty and sandy shales are seen, mostly hard and sometimes porcelbnic, of 
various shades of red and green, and containing in places pebbles and boulders of all sizes up 
to many feet in diameter, composed of felstone porphyry and granitoid syenite, all apparently 
derived from the Malani beds. These shales stretch across towards Pokran, where they occur 
to the south and west of the town. About half way from Lowo to Pokran there is a con¬ 
siderable outburst of basalt, the relations of which are not clear, no similar rock having been 
found associated with the volcanic Maldni beds. 

The town of Pokran appears to be built upon sandstone, but the rock is badly seen, and 
is cut up by veins of calcareous tufa. To the north the same rock forms a low escarpment; 
whilst south, west, and south-east of the town volcanic rocks occur, clearly belonging to the 
Mal&ni porphyries, and consisting of felsite of various colours, often pale-green or slate-coloured, 
with, in places, grains of transparent quartz and the characteristic felspar crystals. In many 
places these rocks have a distinctly stratified appearance, due probably to imperfect cleavage. 

Upon the volcanic rocks rests, in places, a thick deposit of boulders derived from them, 
in a matrix of coarse red grit. Green shajes, precisely like those of Lowo, are associated with 
this boulder bed, which contains rounded fragments of aU sizes up to two feet in diameter. 
At one spot, a short mile south-west-by-west of Pokran, where the surface of the porphyry, 
underlying the boulder-bed, was exposed, it was unusually smooth and distinctly striated, the 
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ntrie running north-east—•onth-west. This is strongly confirmative of the probability of 
gl&cial action having contributed to the transport of the large boulders seen at Lowo. It 
should, however, be mentioned that the boulders seen near Pokran were all rounded, and 
none exceeded the dimensions often carried down by an ordinary stream. 

About a mile north-west of Pokran, in some ravines, the sandstones are seen abutting 
against both Mal&ni beds and shales, and apparently resting unoonformably upon both. 

Pokran to Jesalmir .—From Pokran to L&thi, the country is a sandy plain in which 
rock appears at but few places, and is even then very ill seen. The few exposures which 
occur belong to various groups, and it is often difficult to assign them with any certainty. 
Four miles west of Pokran, volcanic rocks (MaUni beds) are exposed in a tank, and a few 
fragments seen on the road-side further west are probably the same. About nine or ten miles 
from Pokran, red sandstone is seen in place; but it is conglomeratic, and does not resemble 
the Jodhpur beds. Near Odhania some old-looking impure limestone occurs, of various 
colours, yellow, brown, slatey, white, Ac., associated with whitish quartzite. Some of the 
limestone resembles that of the Lower Vindhyans. 

At Odhania itself grey shaley sandstones are seen in a tank east of the village, 
whilst to the north-west massive greyish and white sandstone and grit are exposed, and 
quartz pebbles scattered over the surface indicate the presence of conglomerate. These 
beds differ from anything previously seen and probably belong to the Jurassic series. West 
and Boutb-west of Odhania fragments of diorite and porphyry occur, containing, besides 
felspar, Lornblend or augite ciystals; and, about half a mile west of the village, fine 
grained syenite is seen in place. These rocks evidently belong to the Mal&ni series. 

On a rise two miles weBt-20*’-north of Odhania, scattered fragments of white quartzite 
are seen; then, half a mile farther west, a conglomerate is exposed of various pebbles, 
chiefly felsite, in a matrix of red grit. This bed precisely resembles the boulder-bed 
of Pokran. Half a mile farther quartzite recurs; it is finely laminated and white or 
grey in colour. This was the last exposure of the older beds noticed. The quartzites 
and old limestones may belong to the same series as the shales and boulder-beds of 
Lowo and Pokran, but nothing can be determined from the very poor exposures seen. 

About four miles before reaching Lfithi, dark-brown, hard ferruginous sandstone is 
seen, resembling the " iron bands” of the Mfih&ddva and K&mthi beds, and the same 
reappears a mile further on a rise to the north of the road. This rock belongs to the 
lower portion of the Jurassic beds. For a mile or two before reaching Lfithi, and for 
about the same distance west of the village, soft whitish and reddish sandstones are 
exposed in a hollow, which has been the bed of a stream. The beds are nearly horizontal; 
they abound in fragmentary vegetable remains, none of which, however, can be identified. 
Large blocks of silicified wood occur unrolled; none of the larger fragments were seen 
in place, but smaller pieces, less well preserved, are embedded in the sandstone. 

For many miles west of L4thi there is the same sandy plain as to the eastward 
rocks being only seen at very few places, as at Sodakhor, six miles west of Lathi, where 
calcareous conglomerate with sandstone pebbles, grey sandstone, and black ferruginous 
sandstone occur; nothing more is seen for twelve miles. Near Shawal a low scarp is crossed, 
consisting of the same grey sandstone, with hard blackish ferruginous bands; and 
this scarp can be traced for a losig distance to, the southward. A little farther west 
yellowisb-brown limestone crops out, weathering red and containing fossils, apparently 
Qattarapoda. The succession of low scarps dipping westward shews that an ascending 
series of beds is traversed, the westwardly dip being, however, very low. 
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Neighbourhood qf Jesalmir .—Three or four miles north*west of Hanvrai a higher 
scai:p of baff'coloared limestone is reached; it rests upon sandstone, and this sccA'p 
extends to Jesalmir. Above the scarp the gronnd is rocky, and a s^ond scarp of very 
similar limestone and sandstone exists at a short distance from the first. Some of the 
sandstone is very bard and vitreous. The beds have a low dip to the northward, and 
six or eigbA miles farther in that direction another scarp of rocks, higher in the series, 
is seen. 

Jesalmir is at the base of the lower scarp, the fort being built upon a detached outlier. 
The same scarp extends for some distance to the west, then turns south>west. It can he 
traced about six miles from the town, the beds throughout being the same buff compact 
sandstone, resting on whiter calcareous beds, and these again on grey sandstones with occasional 
ferruginous bands. Six miles from Jesalmir, near a stream>bed called K&hana, the rocks begin to 
roll about, but they are said to be traced some six miles farther, to a village called Mobar, before 
being covered up by the sand of the Thar. The surface of the limestone above the scarp 
is very distinctly striated by the action of sand driven by the wind, the strise running 
about north-36'’<ea8t. The limestone abounds in marine fossils'of Jurassic age. 

The limestone is an admirable building stone, and is largely quarried. Jesalmir is 
built of it; and slabs are exported all over the country for temples, tombstones, &c., some 
having been taken even as far as Sind. It is used for fine carving, some of the pieces which 
have been taken to Sind having elaborate Arabic inscriptions cut upon them; it is of uni¬ 
form texture and very fine grain, and it resists the action of the weather welL 

The rocks south and south-east of Jesalmir are much better exposed than to the 
eastward, and are seen in descending sequence as far as Kfta, a distance of about fifteen miles, 
all having a low dip, usually less than I®, and never exceeding 2", to the north-west. From 
Kfta to Vinjorai all the country is said to be covered with sandhills. At Viiijorai it is said 
that peaked hills occur; these may consist of the Maldni porphyries. The beds seen 
between Jesalmir and Eita are doubtless identical with those between Jesalmfr and Ldthi: 
for the first ten miles they consist of a succession of limestone beds interatratified with sand¬ 
stones. Just south-west of the fort at Jesalmfr there is a low scarp of impure brown 
limestone resting on soft grey sandstone. Below this again, south-by-east of the fort, and 
south of a large tank, some hard grey limestone is found, abounding in small shells; it 
is quarried to a small extent for ornamental purposes. It contains fra^ents of buff 
limestone and pale-yellow calcareous shale. Beneath these beds occurs a succession of brown 
limestones, brown and grey sandstones, often calcareous, ferruginous sandstones, dark- 
brown or blackish in colour, and conglomerate, containing pebbles of quartzite, red jasper, 
and ferruginous sandstone, the last precisely like that found in the beds beneath all the 
limestones. Other conglomerates contain fragments of grey sandstone and ill preserved 
fossil wood, mixed with ferruginous nodules, in a yellowish calcareous matrix. 

The lowest band of limestone forms a well-marked scarp, which is seen extending for 
many miles to the south-west. Beneath it soft grey sandstones, with hard brown or black 
ferruginous beds, prevail, all dipping slightly to the north-west. At Kita soft, white and 
variegated sandstones occur, the former in every respect resembling the beds of Lathi, 
and, like them, containing in abundance indistinct vegetable fragments. In places these 
fine, white, rather micaceous beds are trained with lilac, purple and scarlet in irregular 
veins and blotches, and they then are much like some of the Bfilmir sandstones, except in 
being softer. It is not seen on what these rocks rest. To the south-east, in which direction 
lower beds might bo found, all the country is covered with sand-hills. 
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Jesalmir to JBoAr/,—The country to the north of Jeaalmfr was not examined. Lime* 
stbne is said to extend in this direction for about fifteen miles. Westward, on the road to 
Bohri, the Jesalmir limestone bed is {rarersed for seven or eight miles, then after two miles of 
sandy plain, some low hills are crossed, consisting of calcareous sandstone, partly whitish, 
partly dark-coloured, with a little limestone. These beds appear to overlie the Jesalmir lime¬ 
stone. The next rooks seen form a low ridge north-west of Chitrail, about fourteen miles from 
Jesalmir, and consist of blackish ferruginous sandstone, dark-brown calcareous sandstone, 
whitish calcareous sandstone—which weathers into heaps of fantastic forms, resembling bones 
or stems of trees—^yellow and buff sandstones, and white sands, streaked and variegated with 
purple. These beds have a low north-west dip, loss than 1® in general, and consequently 
they appear to overlie the beds of iesalmir. Very little rock is seen for tenor twelve 
miles to the westward, the little which is seen being similar to that near Chitrail. 

A mile west of Kuchrf, twelve miles from Chitrail, another low scarp appears, consisting 
of dark calcareous sandstone resting upon soft, white sandstone. On the top of the scarp 
there is a band of buff and brownish limestone, sometimes changing to red where exposed, 
and abounding in Ammonites of three or four kinds: an Area and other bivalves also 
occurring, and there is a bed of oysters. It was a fragment of this rook, brought by 
Dr. Impey, which was examined by Dr. Carter, and recognized as of Jurassic age. 

These beds have a low dip to west-north-west. In the valley to the westward, some 
soft grey sandstone of the usual Jurassic character is seen, with, as usual, hard ferruginous 
beds interstratificd. West of this again, four or five miles from Kuchri, is a steep scarp of 
Nummulitic limestone, resting on the Jurassic beds. The junction is clearly unconformable, 
although the unconformity is not marked and the bedding of the two formations is nearly 
parallel. On the top of the scarp is a bed of the rock characteristic of the Khirthar lime¬ 
stone weathering with a rugged nodular rubbly surface, and containing NummuUtes 
Ramondi, N. Leymei'iei ? and N. Beaumonti. Below this are softer yellowish beds, and 
near the base are some greenish and buff shales, associated with an impure limestone con¬ 
taining N. Spira. This band, doubtless, represents the lowest bed in the Bohri hills, in 
which N. Spira is especially abundant. No trace of the green clays seen below the lime¬ 
stone of the Bohri hills, or of any of the infra-Nummulitic and cretaceous beds of Sind, 
could be recognized. 

The scarp extends for many miles to the north-east; to the south-west it is covered by 
sand-hills. Westward the limestone extends for about two miles beyond Kuyala, or between 
four and five miles altogether, and patches occur beyond; at first at short intervals; but after 
three or four miles, no more are met with until one is seen amongst the sand-hills about 
seventeen miles from Euy&l4, and another halfway between Asii and Gotard. About five 
miles west of Kuydla, near some wells called Bdnda, there is an iiilier of buff limestones and 
ferruginous sandstone, evidently belonging to the Jurassic rocks, surrounded by nummulitic 
limestone. 

On the road which passes through Asti, sand-hills begin to cover the ground completely 
about six nr seven miles before reaching that village, which is twenty-two miles from Kuyala, 
and they continue thence for the greater part of the distance to Bohri. Near Asu and Gotard, 
tliey are arranged in long ridges, having a general di rection of about north-20®-east to 8outh-20"- 
westi^.bat towards Mitrahu, the firiilt place where*fresh water occurs within the Sind fron¬ 
tier, i6iie regular ridges cease and irregular hills occur, often scarped steeply to the north- 
north-east. Alluvial tracts and marshes appear between the bills, and the country is within 
the limits of the Indus alluvium- 
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IV.—SuMMABY OB QkOXOOICAL ObSBBTATIOKS. 

. Formatiotis observed. —Prom tTie preceding account,of the journey, it will be seen that 
in the tract traversed the following formations were distinctly identified - 

e. Blown land 

5. AlluTtal deposits ... ... 

7. Nummaittic limestone 

6. Ammonitiferons beds of Kuchrl 

6. .Tesslmir limestones and sandstones 

4. Balmtr sandstones ... 

8. Jodhpur sandstones... ... 

2, Sbales and boulder bed of Lowo and Pokran 

1. Uolani folsite, porphyries, syenite, Ac. ... 

Malani beds. —It is evident that these, the oldest rocks met with in the portion of 
the desert traversed, aro volcanic. Their extremely silicious nature may be due to alteration 
hut their porphyritic character, and the occasional occurrence of ash beds, sufBciently attest 
their volcanic origin. They consist principally of very silicious felsites, so hard that they 
are not scratched by quartz, and have frequently the appearance and texture of jasper. 
They vary greatly in colour, from black or dark-drown to pink, blue or white, the dark- 
colourcd rock being always hard and undecomposed, whilst the lighter-coloured varieties 
are softer and appear to be altered. The most constant character is the presence of small 
crystals of felspar, usually of a pink or red colour, in addition to which small grains of 
transparent silica are frequently dissiminated throughout the rock. 

In places diorite was found associated with these rocks, and in some of the hills west 
of B41mir, coarsely crystalline granitoid syenite and pegmatite are intercalated in large 
masses with the porphyritic felsites. True granite may occur, but in the few hills examined 
mica was absent, although the character of the rock was distinctly granitic. The presence 
of similar granitoid rocks elsewhere is rendered probable by the occurrence of pebbles and 
boulders in some of the later beds. 

The Malani rocks must be very ancient, but no idea can be formed of their geological 
position, as they are nowhere associated with rocks of known ago except where underlying 
beds of comparatively recent date, and nothing resembling them appears hitherto to have been 
detected elsewhere in India. They form the hills extending rxpwards of 30 miles west of 
Balmir, and south as far as Chotan, 25 miles south-west of Bdlmir, and north probably to 
Vinjorai, 35 miles south-south-east of Jesalmir. South of the Bdlmir hills, no rocks are 
known to occur for a considerable distance, but the syenite hills of Nagar Parkar, which are 
in this direction, may probably belong to the Maldni series. To the eastward of Bdlmir no 
rocks are seen for 30 miles, but the porphyritic felsites are extensively developed on the Luni 
river for many miles below Jasol and Panchbhadra; they appear to form a portion at least 
of the high hills south-west of Jasol, towards Jailor, they constitute the few rocky hills 
which rise out of the sandy plain between Panchbhadra aad Jodhpur, and they reappear at 
Jodhpur itself, where some of the beds are unmistakable volcanic ash. On the road from 
Jodhpdr to Jesalmir, their presence, except near Jodhpur, was only detected in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Pokran. 

2. Shales of Lowo and Pohran, —The next series of beds in ascending order consists 
of peculiar green, red, and variously coloured shales, occasionally soft, but often hard and 
even porcellanic. Some are fine, others^ are coarse and sandy, and contain grains of pink 
felspar, and of a green mineral resembling epidote; some beds being composed throughout 
of one or the other of these minerals. In places, pebbles and boulders of the Malani por¬ 
phyries and syenite are found towards the base of these shales ; the boulders being occasionally 
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from three to four feet in diameter, wbilet remains of much larger blocks, wbick had fallen to 
pieces, but which could not hare measured less originally than twelve to fifteen feet in 
diameter, were seen about Lowo. These boulders appear to have been brought from a distance, 
and there is some reason for supposing that they may have been transported by ice, as the 
underlying surface of the Maldni porphyries near Fokran was in one instance found to be 
grooved and striated. 

These beds also can be identified with no known Indian formation. The shales were 
found around Lowo and Pokran, and some quartzites, limestones, &c., of ancient appearance, 
but which are very ill seen in places west of Pokran, may belong to the same series. Some 
shales which were observed in a tank at Dechd, 60 miles west-north-west of Jodhptir, and 
about 30 east-south-east of Pokran, may be the same. Some softer shales which occur at 
Jodhpur should more probably be referred to the next group. 

3. Jodhpur santfsifone*.*—The sandstones which cover a considerable tract of country 
in the neighbourhood of Jodhpdr are usually coarse in texture and almost always dull red 
in colour, though occasionally white or brown. As a rule, they are purely qnartzose, but 
they sometimes contain felspar, and in places they are highly micaceous, the mica being 
arranged in layers, so as to produce a shaley structure. Small pebbles occasionally occur 
and are chiefly composed of quartz, but the rock is not usually conglomeratic ; it is, however, 
often obliquely laminated, and the surfaces of slabs are frequently ripple-marked. The beds 
are quite unaltered and often nearly horizontal, rolling about at low angles. 

Except for their being rather softer, there is little, if anything, to distinguish these 
sandstones from some of those belonging to the Yindhyan series. No rocks of this series 
have hitherto been detected west of the Arvali hills, the great Yindhyan area commencing 
several miles to the eastward of that range. The reference of the Jodhpdr sandstones to 
the Yindhyans is little more than a suggestion ; they resemble the beds of that series mure 
than any other known Indian formation, but it is quite possible that they may belong to a 
difierent horizon. 

The Jodhpdr sandstones were not noticed south-west of Jodhpdr. They are found for 
some distance west of the town and for many miles to the northward, their extent in this 
direction being quite unknown. They are found stretching from Jodhpdr to Pokran, a 
distance of 90 miles, but much of the intervening country is so completely concealed by sand, 
that it is impossible to say whether any breaks occur. 

4. Balmtr sandstones.'—The next three groups belong in all probability to the Jurassic 
series; marine Jurassic fossils being found abundantly in the two upper. At Bdlniir and 
in some hills to the eastward a considerable thickness of sandstones, grits and conglomerates 
is exposed, the characteristic beds being whitish or grey sandstone, very fine and compact, so 
compact indeed as to break with a sharp conchoidal fracture, and to have a sub-vitreous lustre 
on the fractured surface. With these beds coarser and finer sandstones are associated, the 
finer passing into a compact hard shale, whitish in colour, but sometimes veined and 
blotched with purple, and at times entirely purple. There are also bands of coarse con¬ 
glomerate towards the base, containing, at Bdlmir, pebbles of the underlying Malani beds. 
A few fragmentary remains of plants were found in these beds, but none suflBciently well 
preserved to be determined with certainty. 

Similar rocks, rather less hard, occur near Naosir, Sanpha and Sarun, 30 miles east of 
nilmfr, the intervening ground bejng concealed by sand-hills. 

e 

East and south-east of Jesalmfr, beneath the marine Jurassic beds of the next group, a 
considerable thickness is exposed of grey, white, and brown sandstones, interstratified with 
nametous bands of haid black and brown ferruginous sandstone and grit. The base of these 
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bods is not seen, but the lowest strata exposed at Kita, 16 miles from Jesalmir, on the road 
to BjS.lmir, are fine white beds, soft, ar;;illaceouB, and slightly micaceous, and stained purpld, 
lilac and scarlet in places. Some of these beds so closely'resemble the variegated sandstones 
of Balinfr that it is probable they are of the same age, and their much greater softness may 
be due to the smaller amount of disturbance they have undergone. Precisely similar soft 
white sandstones are found at Lathi, 40 miles east-by-north from Jesalmir, and are doubtless 
on the same horizon as those of Kita: at both places fragmentary plant remains are common, 
but nothing recognizable could be found except some dicotyledonous fossil wood, which occurs 
at Lathi. 

These rocks resemble the Umia beds of Cutch, and they are very similar to some 
Gondwana rocks, especially portions of the K4mthf and Mdbaddva groups. 

5. Jenalmir limestoties. —Above the beds last mentioned are the Jurassic limestones and 
sandstones of Jesalmir. These consist of sandstones with thick bands of compact, buff and 
light-brown limestones, one of the most beautiful building-stones in India, and of which 
much use might be made if it were more accessible. The sandstones vary much, being grey, 
brown and blackish (ferruginous), sometimes calcareous, and occasionally interatratified with 
bands of conglomerate, containing pebbles of qnaa'tzite, red jasper, and ferruginous sand¬ 
stone, the last of which looks as if derived from the underlying group. Some other forms 
of limestone occur, and in one place a grey rock abounding in shells is found. 

The limestones contain numerous fossils. Specimens of Ammonites {Stephanoeeras) 
fisms, Sow., were obtained from the natives at Jesalmir, but the exact locality could not be 
determined; there can be little doubt, however, of its being in the neighbourhood of the 
town. I found the foUoiving species in the limestone scarps; for the determination of several 
of them I am indebted to Dr. Feistmautel 

EcHIjNOOBBMATA. 

Hemicidaris, sp. 

Ppgurus, sp. 

Molluscoida. 

Terebratula biplicata, Sow. 

T. intermedia. Snow. 

Rhynconella, sp. 

Mollusca. 

Mactroniya, tp. common. 

Homomya, 2 sp. 

Pholadomya granosa. Sow. 

Corhula lyrata. Sow., common. 

C. pectinata. Sow , common. 

Trigonia costata. Sow. 

Nucula cuneiformis. Sow. 

Modiola, sp. 

Pinna, sp. 

Pecten lens. Sow. 

Anomia, sp. 

Nerinaea, 2 sp, 

Natica, 2 or 3 sp. 

Nautilus Kumagunensis, Waageii. 
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Many of these are characteristic Jurassic forms, and are found in the Oolitic rocks of 
Chtch; the two Cephalopoda, Ammonites Jissus and Nautilus Numagunensis, being, met 
with in the Ch4ri group. ' 

Above the limestones of Jesalmfr, sandstones of various colours, frequently calcareous, 
are seen, but they are not so well exposed as the beds below the limestones, and it is difficult 
to say whether these upper strata should be assigned to this group or the next. 

No unconformity could be detected between the Jesalmfr beds and the underlying sand¬ 
stones which are supposed to represent the Balmir rocks. The lowest beds of the former 
arc seen in a scarp a few miles south-east of Jesalmir. At the same time the examination 
made was necessarily cursory, and the existence of a break is rendered probable by the 
occurrence of pebbles, apparently derived from the lower group, in the conglomerates of the 
upper. 

6. Ammonite bed of Kuchri. —^At Kuchri, two short marches, or about 25 miles 
west-north-west of Jesalinir, a belt of rocks appears, consisting of dark calcareous sandstones 
resting on soft white sandstone, and capped by a thin bed of buff and brownish limestone, 
weathering red where exposed, and abounding in Ammonites of a yellow colour, belonging to 
three or four species, an Area, oysters and other bivalves. None of the Ammonites appear 
to bo Cutch species, though one form is near A. opis. Sow. Above the limestone is 
some grey sandstone with hard ferruginous bands of the usual Jurassic character, and uj)ou 
these beds rests nummulitic limestone. 

The relations of the Kuchri beds to those of Jesalmfr is not quite clear, but apparently 
the former are higher in the series. Still, as no rocks are seen over a considerable pro])or- 
tion of the intervening country, there may be a concealed roll of the strata, or a fault, 
but it is more probable that the beds are nearly horizontal, with a gradual awsending sequence 
to the north-west, and unfaulted, because any kind of disturbance would tend to harden the 
beds and enable them, by resisting denudation, to stand up above the surface. 

7. Nummulitic limestone. —This was only setm west of Kuchri. It appe.ars to repre¬ 
sent the lowest beds of the Khirthar group at Itohri, and it rests dii-ectly on the Jurassic 
rocks, no representatives of the lower Eocene (iafra-uainmuliiic or Ilanikot group), Deccan 
traps, or Cretaceous beds of Sind and Cutch being met with.* 

8. Alluvial deposits. —Exclusive of the Indus alluvium, a large portion of the desert 
appears to be eovered with deep alluvial deposits. This is especially the case in the Luni 
v.alley, and the country south-west of Jodhpfir, but large tracts between Godra and Daliiiir, 
others east of Balmir, and between Jesalmir* and Pokran, are thickly covered with a sandy 
deposit, which is doubtless at the surface a comparatively recent formation. Many of these 
tracts are covered with blown sand, and the wash from the sand-hills is spread over the surface 
and cannot bo distinguished from older sandy deposits. Much of the alluvium, however, 
appears to be of older date than the blown sand, and to have covered the surface before 
the sand-hills were formed. 

9. Blown sand. —An immense area of country is entirely covered with sand-hills, and 
tracts of blown sand are to be found in numerous places from the banks of the 
Indus to the Arvali range. Besides the more isolated hills scattered over the country, 
there are two tracts in especial, in the area traversed between Sind and Jodhpfir, in which the 
surface is entirely covered with blovyn sand. One of these, which is known as the Thar, is 
in eastern Sind, along the edge of the Indus alluvium, and it extends the whole length of 


• I have since seen fra<rmentB of the sumu Umcbtpuu suiJ to htt\c boeu brought from aoulli of .Towiliiifr, tbo 
locality being probably near viujorui. 
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the province, from the Ran of Cutch to the Bah4walpiir territory. The other tract 
extends northward or north-north-east, also from the neighbonrliood of the Ran, and 'R^as 
crossed east of B&lmir, and again between Jodhpur and Pokran. It appears to extend 
towards Bikanlr. 

The hills in the western tract are arranged in regular parallel or nearly parallel ridges 
running nearly north-east and south-west to the southward near Umarkot, while further 
north, towards Rohri, they have a direction from south-south-west to north-north-east. The 
ridges frequently end abruptly with a steep slope to the north-east. 

Elsewhere the sandhills are not arranged in parallel ridges, but are more or less thickly 
scattered over the surface, and have always a steep slope to the north-east and a long 
gentle slope to the south-west. It is evident that the sand has been transported and 
deposited by the strong south-west winds of the hot season—May, June, and July. The 
origin of the parallel ridges is much more obscure, but there can be very little doubt of 
their being due to the south-west wind*. 

The sand consists chiefly of rounded quartz grains, felspar, homblend and one or two other 
minerals being also present in small quantities. A portion of it may be derived from the 
Indus, but a far larger proportion must be due to some other source. Many of the sand-hills 
are evidently of great antiquity ; despite the small rainfall of the desert region, they show 
signs of considerable denudation in parts, and are cut into deep ravines by the action 
of water. 

It is highly probable that the Ran of Cutch is an old inlet of the sea, which has been 
filled up by the sediment brought in by the Mni and other livers. The presence of a marine 
uiollusk, living in the salt-lakes north of Umarkot, proves that this inlet extended far up 
the Indus valley, and the great saltness of the soil, both in iho Thar and in the Liini valley, 
suggest the probability of the sea having extended in both directions. The shore of this 
great inlet may easily have supplied the blown sand which now covers so large an area of 
iho desert, aud the distribution of the sand-hills nearly coincides with what might bo expect¬ 
ed if the sands were derived from such a source. 

Throughout the greater portion of the desert there is no evidence of marine denudation. 
Nothing of the kind is scou neer Balmir, and the scarps near Josalmir arc evidently due to 
subaurial action, and quite difleront in appearance from sea cliffs, each being formed by tho 
outcrop of a hard bed. It therefore appears probable that the central region of the desert 
was above tho sea, forming either a promontory or an island, whilst the Ran of Cutch, tho 
Indus valley, and portions of the Liini valley were under water. 


On the ocopbbenck op the cbetaorous genus Omphalia neab Namcho Lake, 
Tihet, about 76 miles north of Lhassa. By Ootokab Feistmantea, m. X».; Geological 
Survey of India. 

Last year (1876) the Geological Survey received some fossils from Captain Trotter, 
which were collected by one of the Pandits attached to the Trigonometrical Survey of India 
on his route from Ladak (Leh) to Lhassa.t 

The most peculiar amongst them appeared to Mr. W T. Blanford, who first received 
this collection, and subsequently to me, some Turri^e2^a-like forms, which were especially 
characterised by two well-marked, prominent ribs in each whorl (in the whole height of tho 

• .“Seo for further details J. A. 8. B., 187(5, XLV, Pt. II. pp 92,67, &c. 
t See sketok-map iu Geograpkical Magazine, June 1876. 
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shell), by an angular (sinuated) striation of the shell in each whorl, and by the thickness of 
thi shell. The specimens were labelled “ Hills near Namcho Lake, Tibet.” Other work, 
especially on the different local floras of India, compelled me to delay the determination for 
a future occasion. 

When later the palseontological collections of the Asiatic Society of Bengal were amal- 
garaated with those of the Survey in the Indian Museum, I found amongst them a much 
bettor preserved specimen of the same kind as mentioned above; but no locality was 
attached, only the inscription “ Glaucoma” sp. P 

This discovery induced me to return to the examination of the Pandit’s fossils, and they 
yielded the interesting result that the fossils belong to that genus, which was established 
first by Zekeli in his paper on “ Gasteropoda of the Gosau formation, 1862 ” with the Uame 
Omyhalia, Zek., with which Glauconia, Gieb., is synonymous. 


Family: TUSRITELLID^. 

Genus.—Ohfhalia, Zekeli, 1852. 

1862. Zekeli Gaateropoden der Goeaugebilde, Abltandl., der k.k.. Geolog. Reicbsunstalt Wien— 

1862. 

1862. Olaueonia, Oicbel aligemetne Paleontologie, p. 185. 

1863. Omphalia, Beues; Kritiacbe Bcmerkangen Uber die von Hern Zekeli besclirieiienen 

Gasteropoden der Goeaugebilde in den Oetaipen. Sitzb. der k, Acadcm, dor 

Wiseenech, Vol. XI, p. 7. 

1863. Idem, Abstract in Leonhard and Bronn K. Jahrb. f. Mineral, eto^ p. 636. 

1842.43. TurriMla, ex parte D'Orblgny, PaL francaiee Gasteropodee, Terrain crdtacds, Vol. 11. 

Pi. 162, 163. 

1863. Omphalia, 3 new species, Drescher Uber die Kreidebildungun der Gegend von LSwenberg, 

Zeitschr. d. D. Geolg. Qesellsch, 1863, p. 334, PI. IX. f. 2-7. 

1865. Omphalia, Dr. Stoliezka,—£ine Bevision dcr Gasteropoden der Gosausthichten in den 

Oetaipen, Sitzb. d. k. Acad. d. Wiss. In Wien., 1863, p. 11. 

1866. Cauiepe, (replacing or including Omphalia, Zekeli) Coquand, Monograph de I'd'tago 

Aptien de I'Espagne, p. 67, PI. Ill, IV. 

1867. Olaueonia, Stoliezka, Gasteropoda of the cretooeons rocks of Southern Indio, Pal. Indies, 

vol. V., 1867, p. 20tf, ct sequ. 

I think I am right, using the generic name Omphalia, as Zekeli established it, 
and not Olaueonia, Giebel, which was published, it is true, in the same year, but Zekeli’s 
paper was presented already, partly at least, in 1851, although published only in 1852. 

Prof. Reuss and Dr. Stoliezka, in their papers 1853 and 1866, did the same, only in 1868 
Dr. Stoliezka adopted, in contrast with his paper of 1865, the genus Olaueonia, including 
Omphalia, Zek. 

Quite unnecessarily and superfluously M. Coquand, 1866 (1. o.), established a quite new 
genus Cassiope, uniting with it, without sufficient grounds, Zekeli’s Omphalia. Zekeli first 
gave most figures of this genus, and so his name is to bo used by all means. 

The characters of the genus are tbe following :— 

“ The shell is always shortly ^noidal or turreted, very thick, with spiral ridges or ribs; 
the columella generally hollow, aperture round-ovate; the exterior lip with two emarginations, 
of which one lies above, or rarer in the middle of the right labial margin, the other on the 
base. The stri® of growth are sinuated (waved) according to the emargination.” 
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As to the systematical place, it seems that Omphalia is mostly related with the TSirri- 
tellidm, although it presents also some similarity with the Melanida, and Dr. Stoliczka l! c. 
p. 211 (1867) considers it as a truly intermediate form between these two families, although 
he describes it at the beginning of the TurritelUdm. 

The difiFerence from Cerithium is established by the form of the aperture and the com¬ 
plete want of any canal to the aperture. 

In Leonhard and Broun N. Jahrb. (1853) p. 636, a relation with Nerinea is mentioned 
as possible. But Nerinea has such a constant appearance in the faults on the columella aud 
in the more rhomboidal aperture, that forms of it can scarcely be mistaken. 

Also in comparison with Turritella there are differences enough. The shell of Turri- 
tella is always higher and more accuminate, thinner, has no real columella and an cmargina- 
tion in the exterior lip is not constant, and when present, always shallower aud the strim of 
growth therefore are nerer so waved. 

As to the “conditions of living” of the Omphalice, Dr. Stoliczka already,in his revision 
of the Gosan Gasteropoda (1. c., p. 16), stated that the Omphalia in the Alps are characteristic 
of coal-bearing strata,—and he concludes that they appear to be inhabitants of braedtish 
or fresh water (Pal. Ind. 1. c., p. 211), or at least more littoral (Revision 1. c., p. 16), by which 
the construction and structure of the shell is well explained. 

The genus Omphalia, Zek., is at present with certainty known mostly only from cre¬ 
taceous rocks: from Aptien, Cenomanien, and Gosau. 

A representative, as the oldest, is known from Wealden. In the Gosau, Zekeli de¬ 
scribed uine species, which Dr. Stoliczka reduced to four, but there are to be added still three 
of D’Orbigny's Turritella, i. e., Turritella Renauxiana, T. Requieniana, and Tnrr. 
Bauga,* further Coquand’s species of Cassiope are to be placed here. Three species are 
described by M. Drescher (1. c.), but all distinct species are cretaceous. 

Our species is very well marked and different from the others known, so that I will de¬ 
scribe it as follows: 


Omphalia Teottbei, Fstm. PI. I, f. 1—4. 

Testa conica turrita, ohlonga, umhilicata apieem versus attenuata, hoc modo lateribus 
paulo incurvata ; anjractibus septem et plurihus ; omnibus duas tantum costas distinc- 
tissimas continentihus, ultimo in solum tertia costa apparente; costis an/rartorum et 
spatiis inter eos differenter {widulathn) striatis; apertura ohlonge rotunda, columella 
glabra. 


Measurements of the specimens. 


a. —Specimen fig. J 


Spiral angle, apical portion 


..a 

... 46“ 

apertural portion ... 

... 


... 30“ 

Sutural angle 

aaa aaa 

... 

... 108“ 

Total height... 

.•a .*• 


... 46 tnm. 

Height of the last whorl 


.* • 

... 16 mm. 

Height of last whorl to total of shell (taken iOO) 

A 

aa* 

••• -rVh 

Breadth (below; ... ... 

»oe 

aaa 

... 26 mm. 


la hit Cretac. Gusteropoda of S, India Dr, Stolicika oonsiden thia tpeoies again as Turritella. 
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h .—Specimen fig. 2: 

Spiral angle apical portion f 

aperturol portion ... 
Sntural angle 

Total height ... ... 

Height of the last whorl 
Height of last whorl to total length 

Breadth eee eae ••• 

c. —Specimen fig. 3, (fragment.) 

Spiral angle, apertnral portion .m 

Sutural angle •*e ate 

Height of fragment ... .m 

Height of epooimen roatored 
Height of last whorl ... oae 

, Proportion of loet whorl and total height 

Breadth ••i eee a a 


d .—Specimen fig. 4: 

Spiral angle ... ... .« 

Sutural angle eaa eaa a*a 

Height of fragment 
Height of shell restored ... 

Hcigth of lost whorl ... 

Proportion of height of last whorl and total of shell 

Breadth ••• eae aes 


... 46“ 

... 86 “ 

... 100 “ 

... 62 mm. 

2H mm. 


_3 7 

TCiT 
31 mm. 


... 17“ 

... 100 “ 

... 44 mm, 

... 96 

... 21 mm. 

•" fo^ 

... 86 mm. 


... 84“ 

... 104“ 

... 47 mm. 

... 67 mm. 

... 16 mm. 




26 inm. 


Description .‘—The shell is conical turreted, oblong, umbilicated; it is not qnito regular 
in the whole height, hut it becomes more attenuated towards the apex, so that in the upper 
part it is a little incurred; there are seren or more whorls bearing the chief character of iho 
shell, two very distinct ribs, thickest in the lowest whorl and becoming thinner towards the 
apex. Only in the lowest whorl a third rib appears. 

The ribs and spaces between are characteristically marked by the strialion of growth, 
which is perfectly sinuated, and in such a manner that the lower rib, with which the whorl 
begini, and the next space are striated in a contrary way to that of the next rib and the 
following space, and so on to the apex; from this we can conclude that the emargination 
of the aperture was between the first and second ribs. 

The aperture is oblongly round. 

When we consider the measurements of the specimens, we find a spiral angle at the 
apical portion of 34“—46°, at the apertural of 17°—30°; the sutural angle 100°—108°; the 
height of specimens from 46—95 mm., height of last whorl from 16—23 mm., and 
the proportions of these to the total length from the breadth (below) from 

25—35 mm. 

These measurements enable us to compare our specimens with forms already described, 
but to distinguish them also. 

From measurements it follows that our species has much shorter whorls than all 
those ^esedbed by Zekeli, the proportion of the last whorl to the tot^ height being much 
finally. 
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Also those specimens figured in D’Orbigny and Coqunitd, and those recently desciibed 
by.M. Drescher (1. c.) have higher whorls. • 

> 

In the other dimensions our species agrees mostly with Omphalia Krferat^ni, Munst. 
spec., to which also Omphalia mffarcinata, Munst. spec., is to he placed. 

With these our species is also otherwise related; hut different by the two very well 
marked spiral ribs in each of the whorls, of which one runs on the lower part of the whorl, 
and the other in the middle of it, while in Omphalia Kefersteini, Munst. sp., still a third 
rib runs on the upper part of the whorls. 

I named the species after Captain Trotter, who has presented the specimens to our 
museum. 

As Omphalia as yet is known almost only from cretaceous, and mostly from upper 
cretaceous, we have to consider our form also as most probably of upper cretaceous ago. 

Cretaceous rocks in the Himalayas are known with certainty still only from Spiti, de¬ 
scribed by Dr. Stolioska as the Chikkim limestone in his paper on North-West Himalaya 
in Mem. Geolog. Surv. India, Vol. V, p. 116. But only several fragments of Mudistes and 
numerous Foraminifera vrete observed. 

From these fossils we had certainly to look upon the Chikkim limestone as a marine 
formation, while the beds near Namcho Lake with Omphalia were littoral or brackish. 

Some rocks of cretaceous age occur in the Kasia hflls, near, but quite detached from, the 
eastern Himalaya. 

NaticJl species. 

From about the same locality are three other specimens of Gasteropoda; from the 

general form one can judge with much probability that they belong to the genus Natica, 
they are however imperfect just at the aperture, and none of them shows this portion suffi¬ 
ciently. The specimens are of a large size and all more or less compressed, as are also 
several of the specimens of Omphalia. 

We know Natica occurs in most of the formations, and it is therefore most probable 
that the specimens under discussion are out of the same beds as Omphalia Trott&n^ Fstm., 
». e., from upper cretaceous rocks. 

Explanation of Plate. 

Figs. 1, la, Omphalia Trotteri, Fstm. Specimen with unknown locality, amongst the 
collections of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

2_1._The same species. Specimens sent by Captain Trotter, and collected near 

Namcho Iiake, Tibet. 
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Nora on Esthbbia. in the Gondwana formation, bp Ottoeab Feistuantbl, M.D., 

* Geological Survey of India. 

Recently, a very interesting paper was sent to me by Prof. Geinitz (Dresden) on some 
fossil plants and animals from the Argentine ProTinoes—La Rioja, San Juan, and Mendoza.* 
From the total of the fossils described by Prof. Geinitz, he declares the series to he of Rhsetic 
age. This paper has induced me to examine i^in our Metheria'hevmkg rooks, and to com¬ 
pare them together regarding their homotaxical position. 

\.—‘JEatheria in the Mdmgli hede. 

In the American Bhsatic beds, M. Geinitz recognized, as very abundant and characteristic, 
an Eatheria, which was first described by Mr. Rupert Jonesf from M&ngali (Mangli), Central 
India, between N&gpur and Ch&nda, about 60 miles S.-S.-E. from the former place. 

The argillaceous sandstones at Mdngli contain very few other fossils, except that Estheria 
and another of much smaller form, which is as frequent as the E. Mangalensis, but remained 
undetermined. Thus, the position of these Mangli beds has remained always somewhat un¬ 
certain, although Mr. Jones thought there were reasons to consider the beds as Rhsetic, 
which is most probably the case. 

From the common occurrence of this smaller form of Eatheria in the Mangli beds and 
in the Panchet group, Mr. W. T. Blanford first considered the M&ngli beds as belonging 
to the Panchet groupbut in his later paper on the ** Geology of N4gpfir,"§ he set aside this 
evidence as insufficient, and finding no stratigraphical feature whereby to separate them, 
he left these beds in the Eamthi group, which, without any doubt, is analogous with the 
Baniganj group, forming the upper part of the Dumuda series, both having the same 
Phyllotheca indica, Bunb. (the real leaved branchlets), Vertehraria indica, Bunb., Glog. 
aopteris communis, Fohn., etc. In a recent detailed survey of the Wardba coal-field, by Mr. 
Hughes,|| the Mangli beds are still left in the Kamthi group, there being no physical grounds 
lor a separation. This should only encourage us to seek help from palseontology. 

Considering that the Damuda series, in general, contains very frequently plant fossils and 
is especially characterized by the occurrence of Glossopteris, which is till now the only 
character of it, as Schizoneura, with the same species, is also numerous in the Panchet group, 
and that not a trace of these fossils is found at M4ngli; on the other hand, that the 
M&ngli beds contain mostly only that mentioned Estheria, which, with exception of Kawarsa, 
of which I speak farther on, is nowhere found in the Damuda series, but only in younger strata, 
it will be perhaps advisable to look for another place for these M&ngli beds; it seems to me 
that they are to be taken at least of the age of the Panchet group, or even still younger. 

First, the plant fossils. These are very poor, and consist till now only of some stems, which 
have no relation with any of the Damuda fossils, but with younger forms: 

a. PalUaga. A stem fragment figured in Sir Ch. Bunbury’s Nagpdr fiora,*^ PI. XII, f. 

as ** Knorria t (Portion of stem of a Conner /)“ is certainly a coniferous plant, as 
is well seen from the relation of the scars. I have an original specimen of the 
same, and I am convinced that it belongs to the fossil Palissya and most pro¬ 
bably Pal. Brauni,, Endl. 

* Beitrag xur Geologic nnd Pslaomtologie dor Argentinischen Bepablik. 

I Palsontologlecher Theil. II. Abtheilung: Uber Bhatieche Pflsnzen and Thierreste in den Argentiusicben 
Provinzen—La Biojo., San Joan, upd Mendeaa. Von Br. Hanns Brnno Geinitz- Caziel 1870. 

t Jones’ Ifonograpb of tbe rozzli Batberis, Pataontogr. Sot., 1862, p. 78. 

% Ptaaa., H. S., Vol, III., p. 134. 

|Bi#dsmIX,p.38(3lb.) 

I md«axni. 

f Qoart. Journ, Q. London, XVII. 
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b. “ Truncui filidg" Another stem is figared in Sir Cb. Banbury’s paper (1. c.) PI. XFI, 

, 2, and marked *'Stigmaria t (Portion o£ the Rhizome of a fern.)" * 

This Mkngli stem is certainly a fern stem, and is re^ similar to those M. Schenk de. 
scribed as “ Trunei filieum" from the Rheetio beds in Bavaria. I have an origi¬ 
nal specimen in our collection from Yeitlahm in Bavaria, which is almost 
identical with that figured from M&ngli in Sir Ch. Banbury's paper. 

Besides these two nuntioned fbrm^ tlmre are only some indistinct stems known. 

Instead of an abundant flora, we find as very numerous the shells of little crustacean 
animals; there are certainly two forms, a larger and a smaller one. 

a. JEstheria Mangaliensit, Jones.—(See: Jones—Palmontograf. Soc., 1862. Mono¬ 

graph of fossil Estherise—p. 78, PI. II, f. 16-23, and Geinitz 1. c. Tiber 
Rbiitische Fflanzen und There etc.,—PI. I, f. 1-6, p. 3). This is the larger 
form, which Mr. Jones described first from M&ngli; we have numerous pieces 
of rock from there, on which this form lies abundantly. On some specimens 
JS. Mangaliensis is only represented, while on some others it is mixed with the 
other smaller form, and^till, on some others, this later only is predominant. 

Jones gave several figures, which all indicate the larger form E. Mangaliensis J. As to 
the age, Mr. Jones considered these beds, for certain reasons, as Rbsetic and 
now Prof. Geinitz describes the same species from beds of the same age in 
South America. 

b. Esiheria comp, minuta var Brodieana, Jones. This form was not described; it is, 

however, as frequent as the larger one. From the size and form, and from 
the structure of the shell, they can safely be taken as very closely allied to 
Esiheria minuta vex. Brodieana, ^ones),* which, as Mr. Jones indicated so 
distinctly and exhaustively, is characteristic of the Rhmtic beds. 

This smaller form the Mangli beds have in common with the Panchet group, and to 
judge only from the Esiheria, an animal f ossil, we may consider both on the same horizon, 
to which view, in the case of Mdngli beds, there is no objection; but as also no plant of the 
Panchet group is found in the Mangli beds, the former being closer connected with the 
Damudas by the Schizoneura, while in the M&ngli beds the plant-remains are very poor, and 
most naturally referable to Rhmtic fossils, I consider, as most probable, that the M4ngli 
beds cannot belong to the Damuda series at all, and that they are rather to be considered as 
the uppermost continuation of the Panchet group. 

Already Mr. Hislop himself has pronounced, 1864, quite distinctly that the Mangli 
beds are to be placed above the plant-bearing beds at Eagpdr (Q. J. G. Soc., 1864, pp. 117 
and 282. 

The M4ngli beds have yielded also a Labyrinthodont Reptile, which is described by 
Owen as Brachyops laticeps, Ow. (Q. J. G. S., 1855, p. 37, PI. II). But thuis, of course, 
no objection to the view I suggest, as it is well known that Labyrinthodont Reptilia occur also 
in the Reaper of Europe. 

2.— Esiheria in the Panchet group. 

In the Panchet group, besides pretty numerous plant fossils, an Esiheria also occurs, 
which is certainly identical with the smaller form of Esiheria in the M4ngli beds, mentioned 
as Esth. minuta var. Brodieana, Jon. 1 compared specimens from both localities, and 1 
could not find any difierence. 


* Junes, 1.6., PL II. 
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Amongst the other fossils two ferns especially prevail, *. e., Peeopteris concinna, Presl. 
and Cyclopt. pachyrrhachis, Gdp^., which are Eh»tic forms ; so that one might take.the 
Panchet group of this age—only the occurrence of the Sehizoneura Gondwanensis, Feistm. 
identical with the same in the Baniganj (Kamthi) group of the Damuda series, induced me 
to cdnsider the Panchet group a little older, as representative of the upper Triassic (Keuper) 
strata in Europe. 

The reptilian remains in this gproup, besides the plant-remains, are also pretty frequent; 
'and are not at all opposed to the evidence from the plant-remains; they belong mostly 
to the Dicynodont reptiles, which first were known from South Africa, where, however, 
their age up to the present day remains undecided. 

Here, in India, however, where we know that the Panchet group overlies immediately 
the Baniganj group, which itself is lower Triassic, and underlies the llajmehal group, 
which is, to say the least, Liassic, and where, besides the reptiles, a flora occurs, which agrees 
with a flora from defined strata, there can, 1 think, be little doubt about the homotaxical 
position. 

In the Panchet group, therefore, the flora is additional evidence as to the age of this 
group, and the Panchet Msiheria is identical with-the small form in the Mdngli beds. 
It was therefore more natural when Mr. Blanford* first took the M&ngli beds as be¬ 
longing to the Panchet group. I must, however, state again that no other fossil of this 
group, except the small form of JEstfieria, is found in the M&ngli beds; and judging from 
the absence of Sehizoneura, which only induced me to class the Panchets as Keuper, my 
conjecture, that the Mangli beds are the top of the Panchet group, is perhaps not unnatural. 
There are, at least as far as 1 know the relations, no contradictory indications. 

3.— Msiheria from Kawarsa. 

The Kawarsa beds also are in the Wardha basin, and have been mapped, like the 
Mangli beds, with the Kamthi group. The Mangli beds occur at the top of the section, at 
the northern edge of the area, immediately under the Deccan trap. Mr. Hughes estimates 
the whole thickness to the base of the* Kamthis as 700 feet. This is an extraordinarily 
small thickness for the period this series is supposed to represent, and considering that 
in a neighbouring region, below the Kota-Maleri beds, on the Godavari, there is an apparent 
accumulated thickness of 17,000 feet of these 'Kamthi' strata, it is certainly not too 
soon to endeavour to indicate horizons in such a mass of deposits. The Kawarsa beds 
occur near the southern margin of the basin, and Mr. Hughes speaks of them as severaf 
hundred feet from the the base of the series. They have yielded some broken plant-remains 
and Msiheria. 

a.—An Mquisetaceous stalk, pretty distinct; it belongs to that group of forms which 
generally are termed Phyllotheca, which, however, as I have already mentioned, belong to a 
great extent also to Sehizoneura, Schimp., and the more so, as Phyllotheca in the real sense 
is not so frequent as Sehizoneura, Schimp. 

—A. fragment of an oblongly lanceolate leaflet with marked riba, which might belong 
to Sehizoneura, Schimp. 

c. —Some broken specimens of Qlossopteris occur very rarely in comparison with these 
so richly represented leaves at Nagpiir and elsewhere in the Damudas; and I have no doubt 
that these beds, near Kawarsa, are younger than all the real Damudas, including the Kamthi- 
Baniganj group. 


* Mem., Oeol. Sur„ III, p. 134, 
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To this iadioation now is to be added the occurrence of Esiheria, which is certainly iden- 
ticul with that in the Panchet group, the state of preservation and the size and form heifig 
identical ; and is therefore to be considered as very likety Ettheria minuta var. Erodieana 
Jon. 

From this occurrence of the Estheria, an animal fossil which is still so frequent in the 
Mangli beds and in the Panchet group, and from the scarcity of plants altogether, and fi'om 
the state of the rock, it would, I think, follow that the locality at Kawarsa is scaieely to be 
considered as representative of any group of the real Dauiuda beds, the fossils of which are 
everywhere so different from those both of the Mdngli apd the Kawarsa bods. 

It must thus be admitted that this blending of the fossil forms indicates transition, and 
affords some support to the continuity of the stratigraphical characters in this area, whereby 
the whole has been mapped and published as a single rock>group; an abridged representation 
of the top of the lower Gondwarra series, in which the Panchet and upper Damuda groups 
are very closely connected. 

The possible persistence of two Estheria horizons (as is known to occnr in Europe) may, 
however, be worth suggesting—an upper, with two Estheria (Mangli), and a lower, with the 
Estheria mitrnta (Panchet and Kawarsa). 

4 .—Estheria in the Kota beds. 

From the Kota beds on the Pranhita, near Sironcha, Mr. Jones described also a species 
of Estheria os Estheria Kotaensis, Jones.* 

The Kota locality and the neighbouring one of Maldri (Maledi) have long been famous in 
Indian geology for fish and crocodilian remains. The general relations of these deposits 
hfive recently been approximately fixed by the Survey. They rest upon the Kamthi beds, 
with more or less of unconformity, at the south end of the Wardha coal-field; extend thence 
down the valley of the Pranhita to Sironcha, on the Godavari, where they again overlie an 
immense thickness of rocks of Kamthi aspect. But for the prevalence of red and green clays^ 
and the frequent occurrence of a limestone, they are not themselves strikingly diflerent in 
mineral character from the Kamthi type; which again, as has been often remarked, has many 
resemblances to that of the original Panchet group of Bengal. On this account, and from 
the decidedly Keuperic affinities of the majority of the vertebrate fossils of Maldri, the beds 
here have been hitherto regarded by the Survey as probably on the Panchet horizon; the 
Kota limestone, from its fish-remains, being taken as Liassic and thus presumably younger. 
Mr. Hughes has shown that the beds of both localities are on the same horizon, and the for¬ 
mation is now known as the Kota-Mal6ri group.t 

Amongst the numerous additions to our collections of vertebrate fossils from these 
beds, made by Messrs. King and Hughes, there were a very few plant-remains, of which 
1 have determined two from Maleri as common species of the Kach-Jabalpur horizon, 
and one, from a bed uuderlying the Kota limestone, as a familiar species of the Bajmahal 
group. It may not be established that the circumstances of position indicate a permanent 
distinction of these two groups in this region, as I have already shown that in their 
typical areas they have some forms in common. But at all events, these plant fossils go far 
to establish the position of the Kota-Maldri beds in onr Indian series,—that they are not 
Panchet, but Upper Gondwana, on or above the horizon of the ^jmahal group. 

This connection of the Bajmahal group with the Kota-Maldri beds is significant, so 
far as the strongly Bhsstic affinities of the vertebrate fossils confirm my determination 


* Muoograf of Esther, 1. a, p. 81, PI. II, f. 24-ii5. 
t See llnghes, Mem., Ueol. Snrvcy.Vol. Xlll. p. 81. 
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of the Bajmahal flora as at least lower Liassic. The Batheria may perhaps be taken as an 
in^jcation in the same direction. This Estheria Kotaenaia may now also be taken as an 
Upper Gondwana form. i 

As the Eatheria has hithero been neglected in India in the discrimination of horizons’ 
I would add some illustrations of the service it has rendered elsewhere. 

Eatheria minuta, Jones, is a splendidly guiding fossil of the whole Keuperic strata 
in Europe. A variety of this speeie8-*>^sM. minuta, rar. Brodwana, 5. —is characteristic 
of the Rbcetic strata. The well-known Prof. Bomer, only with the assistance of Eatheria 
minuta, var. Brodieana, Jon., decidiod that oertidn rocks in Upper Silesia belong to the 
Bhmtic group. He says in his valuable work, “ Geologic von Oberschles,” on p. 176, 
discussing the fossils of certain series, which he calls *' Hellwalder Estherien Schichten, *’ 
as follows (1 give the translation):—“ Except Eatheria minuta, Jones, no organisms were 
observed in that series. But also by itself the little crustacean is of great importance for 
the determination of the age of this formation. Eatheria minuta, J., is a very common 
fossil in the Keuper. A variety, Eath. minuta, var. Brodieana, J., which is marked by a 
smaller size and a finer reticulation in the sculpture of the shell, is according to Jones' 
explanation characteristic of the Bhietic strata. The Upper-Silesian form agrees very well 
with the figures of this variety.’’ And from this and from some other characteristics, Prof. 
Bomer draws the correct conclusion that those beds in Upper Silesia alluded to are of 
Bhffitic age. 

Our Eatheria of the smaller size does not dififer much from that Silesian one. Thus, 
two species are characteristic of certain series; and there are more of them. 

Now Prof. Geinitz describes Eatheria Mangaliensia, Jones, again from Bheetic strata, 
in South America. Prof. Bupert Jones has certainly not in vain devoted a monc^raph to 
the fossil Eatheria. 

Notices of new a.ni> otheb Yebtsbbata fbom Indiak Tebtiabt and Secondabt 
Bocbs, 6y B. Ltdekkbb, B. A., Geological Survey of India. 

The present paper contains short notices of several species of Yertebrata from the 
Tertiaries and Secondaries of India, which are either new to science, or of which some new 
point in the osteology or distribution is now for the first time noticed ; the new species will be 
subsequently figured and described in the “ Palssontologia Indica," although some of these 
descriptions will not appear for a considerable period. 

Bos ACDTiFBONS, n. sp., nobis. 

This species is founded upon a cranium from the Siwaliks; it may be defined from 
the characters of the cranium as follows:— 

Frontals convex, longer than broad, horn-cores placed immediately above occiput, com¬ 
pressed, convex superiorly, extending at first upwards and outwards, with a slightly inward 
curve at their tips; centrd of forehead more prominent than bases of horn-cores; span of 
horn-cores when complete nearly nine feet; occipital crest narrow, rounded, and extending 
upwards almost to the intercornual ridge. 

Bos FJUANIFBONS, n. sp. 

This species also is known ^ a single cranium irom the Siwaliks, of smaller size than 
the hmt; it may be defined as follows" 

Frontals nearly flat, longer than broad, horn-cores placed above occiput, slightly com¬ 
pressed, convex superiorly directed outwards, slightly upwards, and at ^e tips inwards; 
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centre of forehead not in advance of baeea of hom-cores; the latter ehorter than in l^et 
species; occipital crest broad and narrowed, and Beparat|d by a considerable interval from 
the intercornual ridge. 

6tTBA.Lrs PLi.TTCBBOB, n. sp., nobis. 

Frontals nearly flat, rounded superiorly, hom-cores triangular, placed in advance of the 
plane of the occiput, superior border concave, directed upwards and outwards, tapering 
rapidly, widely separated at their bases; exterior face continuous with the plane of the 
frontals; occipital crest broad and rounded, entirely distinct from the intercornual ridge 
This species is also from the Siwaliks. 

Stboodoh oabbsa, F. & C. 

A tusk of this species from Biltari in the Nerbudda valley has been for a long period 
in the Indian Museum, though the species has never been described from the Nerbudda 
deposits; it comprehends the greater portion of the middle part, and is from the left side; 
it is characterized by being laterally compressed, and by the extremity curving upwards and 
inwards; in the above points, and in its size, it exactly corresponds with the tusk of Colonel 
Baker’s cranium of 8. ganesa. The dimensions are as follows:— 

Feot. Inchoi. 

Length of fragment dong oonosTS npper border ... .. .„ 6 7 

Length of chord of are ... ... ... .. ... 8 I 

Vertical diameter near proximal extremitr ... .. ... o S’6 

Tranevene ditto dii.to ... ... .. ... 0 7‘3 

Vertical diameter at distant extremity ... ... .. ... 0 8*7 

Tranevene ditto ditto ... ... .. ... 0 4*7 

The base of the tusk is absent, and must have been of considerably larger diameter 
than our fragment, perhaps as large as that of the tusk of Colonel Baker’s specimen of this 
species, which has a vertical diameter of nearly ten inches. The tusks of N. insignis are 
never more than three or four inches in diameter, while those EUphas namadinus are usually 
of about that size, but are occasionally larger. The largest known cranium of the latter 
species is in the Indian Museum ; it is described by Dr. Falconer in the Catalogue of the 
Asiatic Society’s Collection, p. 235. The largest diameter of the incisive sheath of that 
specimen is 6*6 inches; this being the transverse diameter, the vertical diameter is somewhat 
smaller. The shape of the incisive sheath, as well as its small size, shews that the tusk in 
question could not have belonged to Elephas namadicus, since the above-mentioned cranium, 
of the latter species, in the Indian Museum, belonged to an unusually large individual. The 
cranium to which the tusk under discussion belonged must have had an incisive alveolus, 
of which the vertical diameter was at least nine and a half inches. The exact agreement, both 
in form and size, of our specimen with the left tusk of Colonel Baker’s gigantic cranium of 
Stegoion ganesa, now in the British Museum, is of iteelf amply sufficient to prove that our 
Nerbudda specimen belonged to that species. We have no complete tusks of Elephas 
namadicm in the Indian Museum, but such fragments as we possess indicate that these 
tusks were nearly straight and cylindrical, and therefore quite unlike the present specimen. 
The large size of our specimen sufficiently distinguishes it from Stegodon insignis. 

The range in time of Stegodon ganesa must now be made equivalent to that of the 
allied Stegodon insignis, which lived down to the Nerbudda period, and must have been 
a contemporary of the early human inhabitants of India. 

SiVALHiFFtJS Tebobaldi, n. gen., nobis. 

This genus is formed upon the evidence of a portion of the left maxilla with teeth of 
an aberrant horse lately sent down by Mr. Theobald from the Siwaliks of Keypar in the 
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Punjab. The specimen contains the four anterior teeth of the molar series, which hare 
o^jr just come into wear; only a short notice is here given of these teeth, as they .will 
subsequently be figured and fully described. 

The first premolar is very small; it is inserted by a single fang; the three succeeding teeth 
are inserted by distinct fangs, and their crowns are consequently extremely short; their 
grinding surfaces are oblong, their antero<posterior diameter being the longer of the two; 
the second tooth is elongated. The larger teeth consist of six lobes, of which the outer and 
middle pairs are the larger, the latter pair being concave externally; the antero-internal lobe 
is placed between the two median lobes, and is entirely unconnected with them ; the postero* 
internal lobe is connected by a narrow bridge with the postero-median lobe; the medial 
enamel infolds are deeply crenulated, and all the hollows are filled with cement; the length 
of the three large teeth is 3'05 inches; the length of the penultimate tooth is 1*25 inches, 
and its breadth 0*9 inch. 

The teeth approach nearest to those of Hippotherium, but are distinguished among 
other characters by their elongated crowns, and by being inserted by distinct fangs as soon as 
they are protruded; in the latter character they agree with the American Protohippus and 
Mergehippus, but are distinguished by having the antero-internal column detached from the 
antero.median column. 

The completeness of the median columns distinguishes these teeth from those of Anchi- 
therium and its kindred. 

The generic name is derived from the name of the beds in which the specimen was 
found, and the specific name is given after Mr. Theobald, the discoverer of this and so many 
other Siwalik fossils. 

An examination of the remains of Siwalik Equidee in the Indian Museum has convinced 
me that, besides the above new genus, there are two species of true Equut from these depo¬ 
sits,—namely, E. sivalensis, and a new species; and that there are also two species of Hippo- 
therium, —namely, H. antilopinum, and a larger new species. Two detached middle molars of 
the latter species are figured by H. von Meyer in the fifteenth volume of the German Palmonto- 
grapbica, under the name of Equus primigenius {=Hippotherium gradle) ; a more com¬ 
plete series of the dentition of this species enables me to state that it is certainly distinct 
from the European species, which must consequently be expunged from the listii of Indian 
fossils. A memoir on the dentition of all the Indian fossil Equidee, in which the new 
species will receive names, will subsequently appear. 

IcTiTHBBiTTU SiVAiSNSB, n. sp., nobis. 

The above genus of Viverroid carnivores was first made known to science by 
M. Gaudry, who determined two species from the upper miocene of Attica; two fri^ments 
of the mandible of a Viverroid carnivore, lately sent down by Mr. Theobald from the 
Siwaliks of the Panjab, appear to agree very closely with the lower jaw of the European 
I. robustum, and 1 have accordingly referred them to that genus with the specific name of 
swalense. 

IDie two fragments are respectively from the right and left sides, and probably belonged 
to the Mtne individual; the larger of the two comprehends the hinder half of the left 
nuniiSi lacking the condyle and the coronoid atfd angular processes; it shews the sectorial 
nudar, the socket of the second molar, and the greater part of the ultimate premolar; the 
amaUer fragment comprises a portion of the middle of the right ramus shewing the two 
last premedars. 
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The jaw is arcuated on the inferior border, and is of great depth ; the sectorial molar 
has two outer lobes,—an accessory lobe on the inner side of the second of these lobes, an(f a 
talon; the premolars have the same general form as in Ictiiherium ; the crown of the last 
molar is not shewn. The length of the sectorial molar is 0*7 inch, of the last premolar 0'57; 
the dS^th of the jaw is 0 97 inch; the specific differences between this species and I. robus- 
turn will be subsequently pointed out. 

The lower jaw of this genus is distinguished from that of Ilyana by the presence of 
two molars; from Qulo and Putorius by the presence of the inner lobe on the sectorial i 
the dental formula of Ictitherium is the same as in Martes and Vivena, but the jaws of 
the two latter genera are mnch more slender, and the form of the teeth is also somewhat 
difierent. 

Dinothebitth iin> Aktolbthbbittm. 

Among a collection of specimens lately received in the Indian Museum from the Asiatic 
Society, the original lower jaw, from a drawing of which Dr. Falconer founded the genus 
Antolethermm, has been discovered. Dr. Falconer’s notes on the drawing will be found in the 
“ Falmontulogical Memoirs” (vol. I, p. 416), where a copy of Colonel Baker’s drawing is also 
given (PI. 34). This drawing, however, is incorrect; the centre tooth (B) should have three 
in place of two transverse ridges, while the tooth on the right (C) should have but one ridge. 
From a note on page 417 of the Palaeontological Memoirs it seems that Dr. Falconer subse¬ 
quently received a correct sketch. 

In the same collection, I have also found a portion of a lower jaw with two slightly 
worn molars from the Siwaliks, which undoubtedly belongs to Dinoiherium, but which is 
remarkable for having an incomplete longitudinal ridge between the transverse ridges of the 
molars, which when worn down would resemble the pattern of the molars of the so-called 
Antoletherium; a smaller and less complete ridge is found in the lower molars of Dim- 
theriwn, giganteum. No other animal but Dinotherinm has a single three-ridged tooth 
between two-ridged teeth, as occurs in the so-called Antoletherium. 

I think that there can be no doubt but that the lower jaw, to which the name of 
Antoletherium has been applied, really belongs to Dinotherium, and that the former namo 
must be abolished. The central tooth (Ist molar) of the Attook jaw agrees precisely in size 
with the first upper molar of a Dinotherium from the same locality noticed by Falconer, on 
page 414 of the first volume of the “ Palseontological Memoirs,” and which I have figured as 
D. pentapotamim in a furthcoming number of the “ Palajontologia Indica:” the two doubtless 
belong to the same species. The jaw in question affords additional proof of the specific 
distinctness of the Punjab Dinotherium; both of the re-discovered specimens will be subse¬ 
quently figured in the “ Palmontologia Indica.” 

HyjEXabctos Sivalbxsis, Falc. and Cant. 

Mr. Theobald has lately sent down a nearly perfect mandible of this species, which is 
exceedingly important, as it shews that, from the incompleteness of his specimen. Professor 
Owen was led astray in assigning the teeth to their proper position in the series. The new 
specimen shews the three true molars, and the sockets of the premolars; the last molar has 
a circular crown, and is not shewn in the specimen figured by Professor Owen in his Odonto¬ 
graphy (PI. 131). Prom the absence of this tooth. Professor Owen considered the second 
molar as the last of the series, the carnassial as the second molar, and the last premolar as 
the carnassial {Odontography, p. 604). The new specimen shows that the carnassial is 
much larger than any of the other teeth, atfd that the form of the last molar agrees more 
nearly with the same tooth in the true Bears than was the case according to Professor 
Owen’s interpretation of the homologies of the teeth. A figure of the new specimen will 
appear in the “ Palseontolugia Indica.” 
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Mbbycofotamus dissimiIiXS, Falc. and Cant. 

Since publishing my notes oij the Osteology of this genus, in the last volume of *the 
** Keoords” (p. 144), 1 have had an opportunity of comparing the axis vertebra and the 
astragalus of Mergcopoiamus with the corresponding bones of Myopotamus bovinus from 
the upper eocene of Brachlesham, and find that these hones of the two genera are so close 
in form as to be almost undistinguishable one from the other, and were it not for the 
evidence of the skull and teeth, they would at once be referred to the same genus. I give 
here the dimensions of the axis and astragalus of Syopotamus, which may be compai'ed 
with those of the same bones of Merycopotamus ^ven on pages 151 and 152 of the last 
volume of the “ Records 


Axil Vertebra. 


Length of oentram ... 



Inches. 
... 2*e 

Width of posterior surface of ditto 

lee 

eat 

... 1-2 

Depth of ditto 

• •• 


... 9*6 

Width across anterior articnlar facet 


• •• 

... 2-0 

Limgth of odontoid process 

• •• 

• •• 

... 6*8 

Width of ditto 

•ss 

«#• 

... 6'0 

Astragalus. 

Extreme length 



... 2-3 

Width across tibial trochlea 

•M 


... 

Ditto distal extremity 



... 1-3 

Width of cnboidal articnlar facet ... 

• •• 

ees 

... 0-6i 

Ditto navicnlu ditto ... ... 


••e 

... tree 

Length of calcaneal trochlea 

s«* 


... 1-3 

Width of ditto 

••• 


... 0*7 


I have not had an opportunity of comparing any other of the limb bones of Hyopota- 
fnus with those of Merycopotamus, but the figures of the bones of the foot of the former 
genus seem to be very like the corresponding bones of Merycopotamus. 

The above resemblances serve to shew that Merycopotamus must be a survivor of a 
very ancient type of structure; and also shew that the genus has affinities on the one hand 
as shewn by teeth and limb bones with the Hyopotamidce, and on the other, as shewn by 
its skull and lower jaw, with the Mippopotamidoe. 

PABABUcHiair CsoconinB. 

Mr. Hughes has lately sent in a specimen of a scute of a Crocodilian from the Ddnwa 
group of the Mahadeva series, collected by him on the banks of the D6nwa river. The 
specimen is of importance, as hitherto no fossils have been obtained from these beds. I 
hope on a subsequent occasion to give a figure of this scute, and therefore at present shall 
only roughly describe it. The specimen is of large size, being at the centre more than an 
inch in thickness j it seems to have belonged to the dorsal series of scutes, and is from the 
right side; it is fractured through its centre, the longitudinal ridge being broken away; 
externally, it is convex from side to side; the inner border presents a flat surface for sutural 
union with its fellow of the opposite side; the posterior border is bevelled away inferiorly 
and overlapped the anterior border of the succeeding scute; a great part of the anterior 
moiety has been broken away. Tha upper surface is deeply pitted, and the peripheral pits are 
expanded into elongated grooves presenting a radiating arrangement. The specimen when 
complete was probably as large as broad, and indicated an animal of gigantic dimensions; 
the length of the one complete (inner) border is 6'1 inches. The above-mentioned characters 
shew that the specimen belonged to the Amphicoelian Crocodilia so characteristic of the 
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mesozoio period. (See Hnxley, Q. J. G. S., Vol. XV, p. 446.) At the anterior bojder 
of the specimen there is a smooth hollow on the inferior^ surface, which may possibly have 
received the extremity of a long peg from the anterior scute. A similar arrangement occurs 
in the scutes of Qoniopholis crassidetts of the English Purheck; but in that genus the 
peripheral pits are not elongated as in our specimen, and have consequently no radiate 
arrangement. 

The form of the pits and the articulations of the two remaining lateral surfaces agree 
very closely with those of the dorsal scutes of Belodon from the upper Kcuper and Bkmtic 
of Wiirtemhurg,* and the arrangement of the pitting also agrees very closely with that 
which covers the scutes of the allied Indian genus Paraswchus, from the Eota-Maldri beds. 
The present specimen is, however, of very much larger size than any specimens of the scutes 
of that genus from those beds, although we have vertebra in the Indian Museum from those 
same beds which belonged to an individual which might not have been very much smaller 
than that to which the Denwd scute belonged. I think we may safely say that the above 
scute belonged to the group of Crocodilia Parasuchia, and very probably to the genus 
Parasuchus, but that the species was probably distinct from the Kota-Maldri species. 

We have, in the Indian Museum, from a third distinct locality, an amphicselous ver* 
tebra of a crocodile from the Chari beds of Kacb, which is considerably like those from the 
Eota-Maldri beds. 

This vertebra has an elongated and laterally compressed centrum, somewhat expanded 
at the ends; the articular surfaces are vertically elliptical and hollowed ; there are large 
transverse processes, and a well-developed neural spine; the zygapophyses are concealed by 
matrix. The neurocentral suture is clearly marked and is placed considerably below the 
transverse process, the latter consequently rising entirely from the arch; this shews that the 
vertebra belonged to the posterior dorsal series, the rib not articulating with the centrum. 
The vertebra could only belong to the Crocodilia Amphictelia or the Plesiosauria ; the dorsal 
vertebrse of the latter order are, however, cylindrical and generally shorter than the present 
specimen, the proportion of the long diameter to the transverse diameter being in the 
Macrospondyliau Plesiosauri never more than in the proportion of 10 to 8, while in the 
present specimen these two diameters are in the proportion of more than 2 to 1. A similar 
proportion prevails in the vertebrse of many of the Amphiceelian crocodiles, to which group 
our specimen must belong. The dimensions of the specimen are— 





Inches. 

Length 

.. 

• •• 

... 3-1 

Breadth of ccutram (transTerse) ... 

<• 

... 

... 1-4 

Heisht of centrum 

let 


... l'6fi 


The specimen has already been referred to by Dr. Feistmantelt as belonging to the genus 
Parasuchus, I am not, however, quite sure whether this is the case, but I think it is 
almost certain that the vertebra in question belonged to the Crocodilia Parasuchia and 
quite possibly to Parasuchus; it will require the discovery of scutes in the Chari beds 
to be quite sure as to the generic position of the vertebra. 

If the specimen belongs to Parasuchus, it tends somewhat to approximate the horizons 
of the Chari and Eota-Maldri beds; the former beds have been considered as the equivalents 
of the Oxfordian and Callovian of Europe; but Dr. Feistmantel has indicated the existence of 
Liassic forms in these beds, which tend to place them on a somewhat lower horizon than the 

• Ton lleger PaluontograpKiea, Vol. VII, PI. 43. 
t Bee. Geol. Sorv., India. Vol. IX, p. 16. 
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Oxfordian. In any case, however, the Chari beds must be leonsidered newer than the Trias 
and the Bhsstio, and the occurrence ^of a (probably) Parasuohian Crocodile in these beds 
somewhat does away with the value of that group as characteristic of the Trias or Bbrotic. 

I may here mention that the occurrence of the remains of a fresh-water Crocodile in 
the marine Chari group is paralleled by the occurrence of the estuarine Teleomuri in the 
marine Lias of Whitby; its presence serves to indicate that the Chari beds were deposited in 
a sea not far removed from the estuary of some large river. 

Having now defined the afiSnities of our Denwa scute, and noticed the position of other 
alKed forms in the Indian rock-series, we may turn our attention to consider whether it 
affords us any assistance in fixing the homotaxis of the rocks in which it occurs, during 
which we shall be led also to consider the age of the Kota-Maldri beds. From the great simi¬ 
larity of structure between the Denwa scute and the scutes of Parasuchua from the Kota- 
Maldri group, with the scutes of the European genus Belodon, I am inclined to think that 
the horizons in which these three forms occur cannot be very far removed in time; and, 
therefore, that the period of deposition of the two Indian groups must be somewhere near 
that of the upper Trias or Rhsetic of Europe in which Belodon occurs. 

We may here consider somewhat more closely the range in time of the vertebrates 
of the Kota-Maldri group ; firstly, we find that the group of Croeodilia Amphiceelia, which 
embraces the minor division of the Parasuchia, ranges in Europe from the upper Trias to the 
Chalk, and is therefore characteristic of the greater part of the Mesozoic period; the smaller 
divisions of Parasuchia, which in Europe includes the two genera Belodon and Stagonolepis 
according to Professor Huxley,* is in that region confined to the Trias. Dr. Feistmantel, 
however, tolls me that some of the beds in which Belodon occurs are now classed as Bhectic. 

In addition to Paraauchua, the Kota-Maldri beds have also yielded remains of Syper- 
odapedon, which seems probably to belong to the Bhynocephala, and which in Europe is 
confined to the Triassic period. From the same deposits we also have three genera of fish— 
Ceratodus, Lepidotus, and JEchmodui; the first of these three is represented by the 
greatest number of species in the Trias of Europe, and is not known before that i)eriod ; it 
is, however, found again in the Oolites of Stonesfield, and a solitary surviving species still 
lingers on in some of the rivers of Queensland. The genus Lepidotus in Europe ranges 
from the Lias to the lower Chalk, but is most common in the former period; the species 
described by Sir Pliillip Egerton from the Kota beds of Hyderabad in the Journal of the 
Geological Society for 1851 is said to be most nearly allied to the oldest English forms; the 
genus undoubtedly belongs to a primitive type of fish ; the genus AEchmodus in Europe is 
exclusively Liassic. 

The following table represents the distribution of the above-mentioned genera- 
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* Qunr. Jour. Geol. Soc., 1875, p. 49 . 
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The above table indicates a somewhat long period of time to which to refer the Kota- 
Maldri and Denwa beds; but I think we are justified in saying that they are not homothxi- 
cally older than the upper Trias or newer than the lower or middle Lias of Europe, and that 
they might, with affair show of probability, be referred to the Bhsotic period, or somewhere 
very close to that period. 

The whole of the vertebrates from the Denwa and Kota-Maldri groups, as well as those 
from the older Panchet group, were inhabitants either of fresh water or of the land, and 
therefore indicate either a fluviatile or sub-aerial origin for the groups of rocks in which 
their remains are embedded. 

The following remarks as to how the above determination agrees with the assigned posi¬ 
tion of the Denwa and Kota-Maldri beds have been kindly added by Mr. Medlicott:— 

The Denwa fossil is a very timely find;—directly, as the first fossil from an immense 
tliiekness of strata; and indirectly, because, so far as it is identifiable with others fr'ora outly¬ 
ing localities, it supplies the all-important test of stratigraphical position, occurring as it 
does in the fullest continuous section of the Gondwana deposits. In this way it already 
furnishes a confirmation of the horizon, as very recently determined by Dr. Feistmantel, fur 
the Kota-Mal^ri beds, and also for his judgment upon the relations of the Jabalpur and 
Bajmahal groups. 

From a fair amount of evidence. Dr. Feistmantel has insisted on the close correspondence 
between the flora of the Umia zone (the top of the Jurassic series of Each) and that of the 
Jabalpur group (the top of the Gondwana series in Central India), both having a strong 
Bathonien facies. The Rajmahal group he placed lower, the flora having Liassic affinities. 
The Eota-Maleri beds have hitherto been taken to be on the Panchet horizon, and therefore 
lower Gondwana. A few plant fossils were lately found in those localities; those from the 
bone beds were Jabalpur species; and in the underlying beds a Bajmahal plant occurred. 
The stratigraphical separation not being very decided, the group may be taken as represent¬ 
ing the Bajmahal and an overlying zone. From Mr. Lydekker’s estimate it would seem that 
the vertebrate remains are of a somewhat older type than that of the flora. 

In the continuous section of the Satpura basin, the Denwa beds occupy an upper-middle 
position in the great thickness of the upper Gondwana strata, hitherto vaguely spoken of as 
the Mahadeva series,* between the Jabalpur group and the Bijori beds, which have been suffi¬ 
ciently identified with the Eamthi-Baniganj horizon of the lower Goudwanas in other areas. 
Several hundred feet of strata, known as the Bagra beds, occur between the Denwa ai]d the 
Jabalpur beds; and below the Denwa group occurs the great Pachmari sandstone, the base 
of which has been conjectured as the probable horizon of the Panchets. In this standard 
section, then, the Denwa fossil confirms in a very satisfactory manner the position indepen¬ 
dently assigned from the flora for the Kota-Maldri group. If we could venture to press 
closely such slight evidence, we might conjecture that the Bajmahal group will have to take 
its equivalent out of the great Pachmari sandstone. 

In his independent classification from examination in the field, Mr. Hughes places the 
Eota-Maldri beds low in the upper Gondwana series; well below the Balanpur coal, which 
very closely represents the coal in the Jabalpur group of the Satpura region. 

If the fossil which Mr. Lydekker doubtfully identifies as ParasucAian from Each should 
prove to be such, and thus a connecting link with the Eota-Maleri and Denwa horizon, we 
should have made an important step in ^tending the parallel between the marine Jurassic 
series of Each and the Gondwana series; for that fossil also occurs well below the Umia- 
Jabalpnr horizon, in the Chari on the Eatrol group of Dr. Stoliezka’s classification. 


* Mem. Oeol. Sarvej, Vol. X. 
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TiTAKoSAUBrs Ikdicus, n. gen. nobis. 

I have formed the above new geniis of Dinosauria* upon the evidence of a large femur, 
and two large posterior caudal vertebra, which are in the Indian Museum, and which were 
obtained from the Lameta group of rooks. The femur was collected by Mr. Medlicott in 
the year 1871 from the Lametas of Jabalpur; the vortebrse were also obtained from Jabalpur, 
and are shortly described in Falconer’s Palaeontological Memoirs” (voL 1, p. 418); the 
larger of the two is figured on a small scale in Plate 34 of the same work. No reference was, 
however, made to their affinities or even as to their position in the vertebral series. 

I will first extract Dr. Falconer's description of these vertebrae, then compare them with 
the vertebrae of the other Dinosauria to which they are allied, and finally describe Mr. 
Medlicott’s specimen of the femur. Dr. Falconer states: “ The larger vertebrae consists of a 
compressed body, very considerably compressed sideways, and contracted in diameter between 
the articular surfaces, both in the vertical and transverse direction. The anterior articulation 
is elliptical vertically in its outline, and the cup as deep as in the Crocodilia ; the posterior 
articulating surface is of a corresponding reversed form, i. e., very convex, flattened laterally, 
the greatest convexity being towards the middle or axis. The inferior surface of the body 
at either end bears immediately behind the rim of the cup in front, and in front of the ball 
behind a pair of surfaces for the articulation of a chevron bone, i. each chevron has been 
articulated to two adjoining vertebrae. 

“ The spinous process, which is broken off (near the summit), is flattened and of con* 
siderable size near the base; it is given off from the body backwards at an angle of about 
45°. Between it and the body there is a semicircular niche about 1*2 inches deep. From 
the anterior part or base of the spinous process two articular apophyses are given up, nearly 
horizontally, or inclined upwards at a small angle; and diverge, but the divergence is small. 
The articular surfaces are on the axial side. 

" It would appear that the next anterior vertebra passed its spinous process between 
these articular surfaces; but no marks of such articulation are seen in the spinous process of 
the vertebrae. 


Dimeniions. 


Extreme lengrtli of body ... ... ... ... 

Height in middle to hollow between spinooe and artlculatinir apopbyeoe 
Height of anterior concave end eec aea eae 

Width of ditto 
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Vertebral canal small and constricted, not a trace of a suture remaining. 

** The other vertebra (nnfigured) is shorter and less perfect. The spinous process is 
broken off at the base, and the articular processes, if any, are gone. The body is shorter 
and less cons-tricted; there are the same ball and socket ends, but they are not so deep ; 
there are also the two surfaces for chevron bones." 

* The tana Dimuauria Is here used in a general sense, as oomprcbondlng both the Omithoiotlida and the 
AiKro«MtM(a of PiofeBSor Huxley. 
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To the above description I would add that there are no transverse processes; that the 
neural arch is anchylosed to the anterior half of the upper borders of the centrum, the pos¬ 
terior half of the latter being free; that a longitudiinal furrow traverses the haemal aspect 
of the centrum; and that the prezygapophyses are cylindriforin and project far forwards. 

We will now inquire to what animal the vertebrae are likely to belong. Firstly, from the 
presence of surfaces for the attachment of chevron bones, from the small size of the neural 
canal, and &om the absepce of posterior zygapophyses, it is quite clear that the vertebrae 
belong to the caudal region; and secondly, from the absence of transverse processes, and 
from the comparatively small size of the neural spine and prezygapophyses, it is clear that 
they belong to the posterior half of the caudal region. 

The only mammalia of large size which have chevron bones attached to the caudal 
vertebrae are the Edentata and the Cetacea; in the former order all the caudal vertebrae have 
transverse processes, and the centrum is short and cylindrical; in the latter the centrum is 
still shorter and more discoidal. It is therefore clear, independent of their geological position, 
that the bones do not belong to the mammalia. 

Turning now to the reptiles, we find that in the Croeodilic and the Lacertilia the 
posterior caudal vertebrae, though procuolous, have a persistent neuro-central suture; the 
neural arch extends as far back as the centrum ; there are both pre- and post-zygapophyses; 
there is generally a transverse process, and the chevron bones articulate with only one 
vertebra;—so that each vertebra has only one pair of facets on its hinder border for their 
ai'ticulation. Orders of reptiles such as the Ichihyosauria, Plesiosauria, Chelonia, Eicyno- 
dontia, etc., have vertebrae of totally different types, and require no comparison with our 
specimens. 

If, however, we turn to the order Dinosauria, we find that here we do meet with vertebrae 
which agree very closely with our present specimens; if wo compare the figure of a posterior* 
caudal vertebra of Pelorosaurus, figured on Plate 26 of the Philosophical Transactions for 
1860, with Dr. Falconer’s figure of the Jabalpur vertebra (the two figures being taken from 
opposite sides of the bones), we shall find a very great resemblance in many points of essen¬ 
tial structure. Firstly, both vertebrae agree in being elongated, in the absence of any trans¬ 
verse process, in having a neural arch of considerable height, in carrying prezygapophyses, 
but no post-zygapophyses; in the former, being cylindriform and projecting in front of the 
centrum, and in having a small neural canal; moreover, in both, the neuro-central suture is 
completely obliterated, while the neural arch does not extend backwards beyond the middle 
of the centrum, the posterior half of the latter being quite free ; both vertebrm likewise have 
the inferior border of the centrum arched. 

Having now considered the points of resemblance, we must point out the differences 
between our Jabalpur vertebr® and those of Pelorosaurus. The most striking difference is 
that our vertebra) ai’e markedly concave anteriorly and convex posteriorly, whereas those of 
Pelorosaurus are slightly concave anteriorly and nearly flat posteriorly; the latter are also 
approximately cylindrical, and carry facets for the chevron bones only on the hinder ex¬ 
tremity. The caudal vertebrae of Iguanodon (Owen, Brit., Orset. Kep., PI. 37) resemble 
our specimens in carrying two pairs of facets for the chevrons; they differ, however, by being 
thicker, nearly cylindrical, and by the greater length of the neural arch in proportion to the 
length of the centrum. The caudal vertebrae of Cetiosaurus, figured by Professor Philips 
in his Geology of Oxford, are very like those of Pelorosaurus ; but the pre-zygapophyses are 
not cylindrical and do not project so far forward as in Pelorosaurus. The caudal vertebra) 

* This specimen is called bj Dr. Mantel *’ median oaadal,* it is, as stated in Piiiilps’ Geology of Oxford (p. 2S6) 
really a posterior caudal. 
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of Kylaosaurus also resemble our Indian specimens in having two pairs of facets for the 
chevron hones, and in having a longitudinal furrow on the neural aspect of the centrum ; 
their articular surfaces are, however,^nearly flat, and their centra sub-cylindrical. 

The above comparisons, I think, prove quite clearly that our Jabalpur vertebrsi belonged 
to a Dinosaur, closely allied to Pelorosaurns of the English Wealden, and to Cetiosaurus of 
the Bath oolite, and also presenting points of affinities to Hylmosaurus and Iguanodon of the 
Wealden. The Indian Dinosaur, however, difEered from all the above genera in having the 
caudal vertebrae distinctly “ procselous” and laterally compressed.* From the large size of 
the vertebrae, I propose for the new genus the name of Titanosatirus with the specific name 
of Indicus. The length of the posterior caudal vertebrae of Cetiosaurus varies from five and 
a half to six and a half inches, so that our Indian species must have been nearly as large as 
the English giant. The forms of the articular surfaces of the vertebrae are quite sufficient 
to distinguish the Indian genus from all other genera of Dinosaurs. 

Turning now to the femur, we find that this bone is embedded in matrix, and only 
shews its anterior aspect; both the condyles and the head have been broken away, so that 
we are unable to estimate either the full length or breadth of the complete bone; our speci¬ 
men is from the left side, and agrees precisely in form with the larger femur of Cetiosaurus 
figured in diagram 108 of Professor Philips’ Geology of Oxford; like that specimen, the 
anterior surface of our specimen is nearly flat, the inner border markedly concave, with a 
slight swelling two-thirds up from the distal end, which represents the third trochanter, and 
with the outer border less concave. The length of the fragment remaining is 46 inches, the 
breadth taken obliquely at the upper end 13 inches, the breadth of the narrowest part 
8-3 inches, and of the broken distal end 11'6 inches. The specimen must have been at least 
65 inches in length when perfect; the largest femur of Cetiosaurus known is 64 inches in 
length. The femur of Pelorosaurus is like that of Cetiosaurus, but smaller; that of 
Iquanodon is distinguished by possessing a third trochanter; the femur of Hylceosaurtis is, 
I believe, not known. The size of the femur, therefore, shews an animal somewhat smaller 
than the largest individuals of Cetiosaurus, which Professor Philips estimates to have 
attained a length of sixty or seventy feet. 

Both the vertebrae and the femur having been found in the same locality, and from the 
same formation—both belonging to Dinosaurian reptiles of gigantic size, and both having 
affinities to the same group of Dinosaurs—it is a logical inference that both should be referred 
to tiie same animal; if the femur had been found alone, 1 should have referred it to the 
genus Cetiosaurus, but the vertebrae forbid this view. 

Both Cetiosaurus and Pelorosaurus were reptiles of terrestrial habits, probably living 
in marshy or estuarine districts, and we may infer that Titanosaurus, probably, had 
much the same habits; its occurrence in the Lametas indicates that these beds, as has 
previously been suggested, are of fresh-water orgin, like the Wealden of England. 
The caudal vertebrre of Titanosaurus belong to what we are usually accustomed to 
consider a higher type of structure than those of any of its European kindred. We may 
hope at some future date to find other remains of this huge Saurian, which will throw 
further light on its affinities, and shew whether it diflered in other essential points from 
its European congeners. 

The Lameta group of rocks are supposed by Mr. Blanford and Mr. Medlicott to be 
connected with the middle cretacdftus rocks of Bagh (see Rec. Qeol. Survey, India, vol. 
V, p. 115). The occurrence in these rocks of a Saurian closely allied to Pelorosaurus, and 


* fho caudnl vertebra) of Utaeroronaurm gemuut from the ClUoritic marl of Cambridge, are proeeeloaa and coin- 
preased; this genus is donbtfaity referred to the Dlnosaurla. 
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in some respects to Sylceosaurus and Iguanodon of the Wealden period, sugjjests that the 
Lameta group is not far removed from the lower cretaceous period—a view which wofild 
agree with their generally accepted position in the geological series. 

I have lately found in the Indian Museum a considerable series of caudal vertebr® of 
this genus, which were collected by Mr. W. T. Blanford in the Lametas of Pisdura; they 
are somewhat less compressed than the described specimen; and are accompanied by copro* 
lites, and some portions of the carapace of a Chelonian. I shall hope subsequently to givo 
figures of the more perfect specimens. The vertebra and femur referred to by Mr. Hislop 
in the twentieth volume of the Journal of the Geological Society (p. 282) probably belong 
to this genus. 

Meoalosaubus, sp. 

the fourth volume of the “ Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India” (p. 128), 
Mr. H. P. Blanford announced the occurrence of the remains of this genus in the Arrialur 
group of Trichinopoli (Upper Cretaceous); this announcement, however, does not seem to be 
generally known, as Professor Phillips in his “ Geology of Oxford ” (p. 196), in speaking of 
the distribution of Megalosattras, makes no mention of its occurrence in India; for this 
reason I have introduced the genus here. 

The specimen on which Mr. Blatiford’s determination was made is the greater portion 
of a (probably) lower tooth; this tooth is laterally compressed, the anterior border is convex 
and the posterior concave, both produced into trencsliant edges and marked by fine serrations i 
the transverse section is somewhat pear-shaped, the broader portion being in front. The 
height of the portion of the tooth remaining is 1‘8 inches ; the antero-posterior diameter of 
the base *91 inch, and the transverse diameter '4 inch. 

The tooth in form and size is almost identical with the teeth of Megalomurus Jiuoklandi 
of the Stonesfield and Portland oolites, the only difference being that the posterior border of 
the Indian tooth is rather straighter than that of the English species. 

In England the genus Megalomumis ranges from the Lias to the Wealden, and is 
therefore chiefly characteristic of the Jurassic period. In India, as we said, it occura in 
rocks, of which the marine mollusca fauna is homotaxically equivalent to that of the upper 
cretaceous rocks of Europe. This instance should make us extremely cautious in correlating 
the horizons of Indian and European rock-gronps upon the sole evidence of land animals. 
As in many other instances in India, the land flora or fauna (exemplified in this case by 
MegaJ-osaurus) of a group of rocks, indicates a lower homotazis for the group than does 
the marine fauna. This anomaly is probably to be explained by the greater similaiity of 
physical conditions, and the consequent greater facility for migration in the ocean than on 
the laud (to say nothing of the insulation of parts of the latter), by which the organised 
products of the former would sooner arrive at a new station than those of the latter ; the 
assumption in this case being that the wave of migration has travelled eastwards. 

Further remains of the Indian form are required to establish its specific distinctness ; 
the tooth will subsequently be figuved. 

rtESIOSAUBUS InDICUS, 11 . sp. uubis. 

I have already recorded* the occurrence of a species of the above genus from the 
Umia beds of Each. On further examination, I now find that the specimen of the sympliysis 
of a mandible, on the evidence of whi«di the announcement was made, differs both in 
size and in the direction of the alveoli of the teeth from the mandible of Plesiosaurus 
dilichodeirus from the English Lias; it also differs, as far as I can make the com- 


Kuu. Ueol. Surv., India, Vul, IX, p. 161, 
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parison, from other described species of the genus; all the cretaceous and most of the 
oo'iitic species of English Plesiosaurus, however, are described from teeth or vertebrse only,* 
so that there is a possiblity of our species being identical with one or other of these forms. 
I have, however, thought it best to give the Indian foi’m a distinct name, if only to 
mark the locality from which it was obtained, and I propose to call the species P. indicus ; 
no more accurate definition, however, can be given than that published in the first notice. 
A species—P. Australis —has been described by Professor Owen from Australia, so that 
we now know that the genus had wide distribution in space as well as in time. 


Pachtgonia inctteva. — Huxley. 

This species of Labyrinthodont was described by Professor Huxley{t) from the Panchet 
group of rocks upon the evidence of a portion of a mandible wanting the extremity of the 
dentary piece; the jaw is characterized by carrying a row of minute teeth, which in cross 
section are transversely elongated. Among some specimens more recently acquired from the 
same group of rocks, I have found a part of a symphysial end of a left ramus of the mandible 
and a detached tooth of a Labyrinthodont, which belong to this genus. The mandible 
carries on its outer border a row of small, transversely, elongated teeth, from the form of 
which, and from the resemblance of the sculpture on the outer surface of the jaw to 
the same part in the type-specimen, I have referred tho new specimen to Pachygonia. 
At the anterior extremity of the specimen, and placed somewhat internally to the outer row of 
teeth, there is one large conical tooth, longitudinally striated, and bearing the same relation 
and proportion to the outer row of teeth as does the similarly situated tooth in the jaw of 
Lahyrinthodon pachyynathus, figured by Professor Owen in his Odontography (PI. fi3, 
fig. 5). A section of an isolated large tooth, which agrees precisely iu form with the 
attached specimen, shows that tho arrangement of the folds of the cement and dentine is 
almost precisely similar to those in the tooth of Lahyrinthodon {Mastodonsaurus) jaegeri, 
as figured in Plate 64 A of Professor Owen’s Odontography. I am not acquainted with tho 
structure of tho teeth of all other Labyrionthodonts, but those of two at least of the 
carboniferous genera {Anthracosaurus and Archegosaurus) differ very markedly from those 
of the Tri-issic type genus; in any case, tho close resemblance in form of the symphysis of 
the jaw and of the structure of the tooth of Pachygnathus to the same parts in the jaw 
of the type genus Lahyrinthodon, which is confined to the Keuper in Europe, affords a 
strong confirmation of Dr. Feistmantel’s view, derived from the study of the flora, as to 
the homotaxis of the terrestrial forms of life of the Panchet group of rocks with those of the 
Keuper of Europe. 


Dicynodon oeikntalis. — Huxley. 

In a recent paper in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London 
(Vol. XXII, p. 9H.), Professor Owen expressed his opinion that the foramen in the 
humerus of Licynodon orienialis, from the Panchet rocks, is probably homologous with the 
foramen of Cynodraco major described in that paper. The Professor was, however, unable to 
be positive in this assertion, owing to the imperfect specimens figured by Professor Huxley in 
his above-quoted memoir on the Panchet vertebrate. From an examination of more perfect 
specimens now in the Indian Muse'Um, I am enabled to state that the foramen in the 


* British Cretaoeous Eeptilea, Owen,—Paliootit. Soc. Phillips’Gcologj of Oxford, 
t PttleeoDtologia Indica, S=er. IV, Vol. 1, p. o. 
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humerus of D. orientalis is “entepicondylar,” and consequently homologous with that of 
Cynodraco and not with that of the Laoertilia. On a future wcasion I shall hope to gyre 
figures of these more perfect humeri, and also of otlieriparts of the skeleton of Dicymdon 
and other rertebratee from the Panchet rocks. 


MtLIOBJlTIS, Sp. 

A specimen of a portion of the dental plates of a species of Myliohatis has been sent 
down by Mr. Wynne from the nummulitics of Kach; this is, I believe, the first recorded 
occuiTence of the genus in Indian rocks. The specimen comprises the greater portion of four 
of the large median dental plates, and also shows on one side three small and diamoud- 
8hai>ed lateral plates; the small size of the innermost one of the three outer rows of 
dental plates, the two outer rows being absent, shows that the specimen belongs to the genus 
Myliobatis, and not to Zygobatis. The median teeth are rounded transversely, and some¬ 
what hollowed near the middle line and along their outer border; their anterior border is 
concave. The antero-posterior diameter of these plates measures half an inch; tlie antero- 
])ostcrior diameter of the external row of plates is also half an inch, and their transverse 
diameter three-tenths of an inch. 

The plates are larger than those of any of the Bracklesham species of the genua, but 
most nearly resemble in form those of AT. EdtcardsH, from the middle eocene of that place. 
1 think, however, that the Indian specimen will eventually turn out to belong to a distinct 
species. 

The association of the remains of a species of Myliohatis with nummulites, and similar 
genera of Mollusca, in the eocenes of Bracklesham and Kach, is noteworthy, and serves to 
indicate that very similar conditions of climate must have prevailed in the two regions at the 
periods of the deposition of these strata. The genus is not known from strata older than the 
eocene, and is still represented at the present day. 


Descbiption of a new Emydine fbom the tjppeb Tebtiabies of the Noethebn Punjab, 
BY W. Theobald, Geological Survey of India. 

Throughout the vast scries of beds superimposed on the nummulitic limestone in the 
Punjab, no remains are more common than fragments of different species of frosh-water 
turtle, belonging to the families Emydinidee and Trionychydm, though in too fragmentary 
a condition to be capable of mure than generic recognition. During a late examination, 
however, of the upper Tertiaries south of Jhand, I have obtained two specimens, sufficiently 
preserved to afford a specific diagnosis. Both specimens consist of the anterior portion of 
the shell of a fully adult and aged animal, and embrace the three anterior, vertebral and 
costal plates, comparatively little affected by crust> and one specimen displays (though not 
very clearly) tho ventral surface as far as the inguinal opening t the oval plates being broken 
away. Both specimens correspond as regards the structure of their plates, the impressed 
lines marking which arc very distinct, though the same amount of individual variation is 
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seen as is met with in Kving examples of one species. I propose to briefly characterise it 
under the name of 

« 

BeiLIA SlVALENSlS, n. sp. 

Testd depressa quadrate ovata, margine simpUci, carind vertehrali vuUd. KuclniU 
wnllo vertehrali primo quinque-laierale aniice obtuse angulate, laterilus conravis. 
Verielrali secundo sex-laterali holeli-formi, antiee et postice recto, laterihus aniice 
rotundis, postice, valde concavis. Vertehrali tectio, secundo simili,—Costale primo, magno 
et medium quinti marginalis attingente. Oularium angulo valde aeuto. Sutura pectorali 
cum post gularihus, fere recto. 

Shell oblong ovate, depressed, very flat along the vertebral region and without the trace 
of a keel, sides shelving, margins simple. Nuchal, none. First vertebral five-sided, with an 
obtuse angle in front. Anterior sides straight (26 mills), lateral concave (39 mills), base 
sinuated (26 mills), each vertebral being slightly notched posteriorly to receive a corresponding 
median prominence in the one following it. Second and third vertehrals equal and similar 
mushroom-shaped and six-sided. Front and base equal (27 mills). Anterior sides convex, 
posterior concave. The first costal large, reaching to the centre of tlie fifth marginal- 


Vertebral; greatest, width ... ... 

I, eidee 

n base 

long 

Znd and 3rd Vertebral; greatest width ... 
» base 

» long 

Costal; greatest diameter 
„ posterior side 
Gularj broad 
» long 

Galar and post gular 


Mills. 

... ... 42 

... ... 3a 

• *t .*• 23 

... ... 50 

... ... 50 

... ... 28 

... 3» 

... 72 
... ... 55 

.. 22 
... ... 38 

... ... 42 


Marginals sub-equal, the first being the largest. 


When perfect the shell must have been close on nine inches long and six broad. 

The most obvious characters of this species are the great flatness of the top of the 
shell, the complete absence of any vertebral keel or nodosity, and the peculiar mushroom- 
shaped vertehrals. These plates very closely resemble Bellia crassicolUs, Gray; a species 
which at present is not known to range north of Tenasserim, hut that has a small nuchal 
plate which is certainly absent in the fossil. Still, however, the two are very similar, the 
fossil being rather larger than any living specimen of B. era^ollis that I have seen. 


The geological horizon of the species is a very high one, the fossils having been 
obtained from a thick series of clay® and sands overlying the great gray sandstone series 
.Titfa conglomerates (locally known on the Survey as the ‘ Dungote sandstones’), and which 
clays IQ fact constitute the highest beds of the Siwaliks in the Punjab. Associated with 
BedUa sivalensis^ are a great variety of fossils, among which it will suffice to specify 
Colosaoehelgs, Sivatherium, Equus sivalensis, Bippotherium, and Camelus. These beds 
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extend for some miles south of the great fault running east and west half a mile south of 
.Taba (a village 6 miles south-west from Jhand), either horizontal or with a slight northerly 
dip. s • 

Malowai, W. THEOBALD. 

22nrf January 1877. 


Kotb. —The above speclei of Gmydlne, acoordin); to Mr, Theobald’s description, is qnito distinct from any 
spccimeiiB in tlic Indian MuBeum; in this irronp of Tortoisos 1 have already determined an Jh'ntys, an Emyda, a 
jkimonia, and a Eategur, from the Biwaliks, In addition to Pangtkura teotum determined by Falconer, which I shall 
sabscquenily describe. 

It is somewhat noticeable that among the very few genera which Mr. Theobald has instanced as shewing the 
very mortem age of the beds from which the new EelUa was obtained, that he has mentioned the genus Uippothmum, 
which in Uurope is exclusively Miooene and older Pliooene. 

R. LYDRKKKfi. 


Obseevations on Undbeoeobno Tbmpbeattjbe, bt H. B. Medlicott, M.A., 

Geological Survey of India. 

In 1876 two “ protected Negretti ” thermometers were sent to Dr. Oldham by Professor 
Everett, Secretary to the Underground Temperature Committee of the British Association. 
I happened at the time to be working in tbe Satpura coal-field, wbere the deepest borings 
for coal as yet attempted in India are in progress, so one thermometer was forwarded to 
me by parcel-post. To my great disappointment it arrived broken to atoms, in spite 
of its triple protection of glass, copper and wood, with cotton padding.* The occasion 
would not, however, have been propitious for observation, for a double reason: it was 
advanced in the hot season (March 1875), and it would have been diiBcult at any hour 
of the day or night to set the thermometer lower than the degree it would have to register 
in the hole; and also, the principal boring was in active progress, so that the heat generated 
by the work would have, to an unknown extent, falsified the ground-temperature. 

In the following season (1875-76) I had toiake up work in a distant part of India ; 
but early this season (1876-77) I made arrangements to visit the borings at a favourable 
time. Some untoward circumstances occurred; but in one case, at least, the results are 
quite reliable, and therefore of interest. Observations were taken in three borings. They 
arc all marked in the annexed table for comparison ; but those at Manegaon only can be 
taken as satisfactory, for reasons that are explained. 

Through tho kindness of Mr. Wood-Mason I was supplied, in case of accident, with a 
Oasella-Miller deep-sea thermometer (No. 18492). Both instruments were used together 
in each observation, the Casella above, the Negretti below, the bulbs being fifteen inches 
apart. The Negretti proved much the more sensitive and steady of the two, as may be 
seen from the table. There was on an average nearly half a degree index-error between 
them. All the readings are, of course, on the Fahrenheit scale. In every observation the 
line was worked very carefully by my own hand, or by my colleague Mr. Hughes. It was 
lowered very gradually to tbe required depth, and left at rest a full half hour at that depth. 

All the holes are from five to six inches in diameter. At Ebappa, the well above tho 
piping, is 10 feet deep, the water standing just below the top of the tube. At Manegaon 
tho well is 8 feet deep, the water standing* at 11 feet from surface of ground. 

* Tho protectinir glass tube was unbroken, but the thermometer bulb was in fragments, and the stem broken in 
tho middle, tho cork disk having parted from the collar of tbe tube. 
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Table of temperatures: 5lh of December 1876. 


Depth 

in 

feet. 

EnapFA. 

gretti. 

1 

Makbgaov. 


Caselia. 

Ne 

Caselia. 

NegretU, 

Caselia. 

Negretti. 

10 



79“*2 

80“*8 

81*16 





+1®*0 


0*0 

-0-06 



20 

79®'8 


80*2 

80*8 

81*1 




+0-7 

+0*8 


-0*3 

-0-10 



40 

80-6 


81*0 

80*6 

81*0 

82-6 

82*1 

! 

+0-4 

+0*6 


0*0 

0-0 

-0*1 

+0-9 

60 

eo-o 


81*6 

80-6 

81-0 

62*6 

(e) 83-0 


+0-6 

+0*2 


+0*6 

+0*8 

+0-6 

0*0 

80 

81*4 


81*7 

81*0 

81-3 

83-0 

83*0 


+0*1 

+0*3 


' +0-2 

+0*6 

0*0 

+0-6 

lOO 

81*6 


82-0 

81-2 

81*8 

83*0 

83-6 


+0*6 

+0*16 


+0-9 

+0*9 

+0-8 

0*0 

ICO 

1 82*0 

1 


82*16 

82*1 

82-7 

83-3 

83 6 


+1*2 ■) 

+1*45’ 

1 








) 

+0-66 

+0-6 

+0*7 

+0-9 


-0*1.) 

+006] 

1 






/•83*2 


( 83*6 





200 

] 








(.81*9 


(.82*2 

83-76 

83-3 

84-0 

84-4 


-1*2 ■) 

-1*0 ) 

1 






r 


w 

+0-65 

+0*7 

+6*6 

+6-45 


+0-2) 

+0-2 J 

1 






(816 


(82*0 





260 

\ 


\ 






(82*1 


(82-4 

83*3 

84*0 

89-6 

89-86 


+20 

+2*2 


+0-9 

+0-66 



300 

84*1 


84*8 

84*2 

84*65 

4 



+0*7 

+0*66 



+0-06 



350 

84'8 


86*16 

(b) 84*3 

84*70 




+0*2 

+0*15 







(o) 86*3 


85-3 


. -£ _ 




Moran bore-hole .—These readinffs are only recorded to show the disturbing effects of the 
heat generated by the tools. TIjc work was stopped only four hours before the observations 
were taken. The general conditions of the bore are very similar to those of the other two, 
but the increase of temperature is apparent throughout, and the rapid rise near the bottom is 
very marked. It would, no doubt, have been more so had the observation been taken quite 
at ^e bottom, which was still seven feet below the last reading recorded in the table. 

{«) In mnd at bottom at 370 feet. 

(i) At 310 feet, in mud at bottom. 

(e) A bump oecuired af^idnst the end of tbo tube in raising. 

S, Caaella readings may be ignored. 
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Khappa hore-hole .—As the deepest boring of all, this was the one I was most anxious to 
observe in; and the failure is partly due to over-caution. At the close of last season (.?lst 
May) this hole had reached the depth of 633 feet. I hatl requested that it might be securely 
closed; and this was so effectually done that it took five hours battering with hammer and 
chisel to remove the wooden plug. These shocks must have vibrated through the tube, with 
which the hole is lined to a depth of 270 feet, and thus disturbed the partially unstable 
equilibrium in the column of water upon which the result of observations in these small¬ 
bore sinkings depends. It would seem even that something more than active convection was 
thus produced : after the thermometers had been down for fifteen minutes at the 200 feet 
position, a strong bubbling set up both within and around the tubing, and the water rose 
three or four inches. This occurred 13 hours after the tube had been opened. The reading 
then taken (the upper one of the table), at 11 p.m., showed an exceptional rise of tempera¬ 
ture ; and the next reading, at 260 feet, showed an equally exceptional fall of temperature. 
Both these points were observed again in the forenoon of the following day, with very 
different results (the lower readings of the table), and probably nearer to the normal stato 
of the temperature. All the readings, however, about this depth (IfiO* to 260'), if compared 
with the corresponding readings in the Manegaon bore, and with the sudden rise in the read¬ 
ing at 300 feet, suggest a zone of slow percolation of surface waters. The necessity to 
introduce piping to the depth of 270 feet is probably connected with this water-pressure. 
Nothing was noticed in the samples of rock from these depths to suggest a local cause for 
such percolation. The sandstones and clays have the same average characters and alternat¬ 
ing arrangement as throughout the boring. The reading at 300 feet in Khappa is probably 
a true earth-temperature. It agrees remarkably with the corresponding one at Manegaon. 

Another disappointment connected with the Khappa bore-hole was, that it had filled up 
with mud to a depth of 260 feet. The observation at 370 feet was the lowest that could be 
taken. 

The observations at Khappa were made on the evening of the 4th and morning of the 
6th December. The air temperature was above 90“ in the day; 76“ at 6 p.m.; and 62“ at 10 
p.m.; 62“ at 8 next morning; and 78“ at 10 a.m. 

Manegaon hore-hole .—Everything was favourable for satisfactory observations in this 
boring, except that the hole had silted up to a depth of 110 feet, its full depth having been 420 
feet, while the lowest observation obtainable 'at the time of the observations was 310. It 
was closed on the 24th of April 1876; so that it had been at rest for 20 months. There is 
only one guide-pipe, ten feet long, at the top of the bore, there never having been any pres¬ 
sure of water in the bole. The position is low, and the water had always stood at or near 
the mouth of the tube. There was no difficulty in removing the plug. 

The very equable series of temperatures is the natural result of these conditions. The 
observations were taken in the evening of the 6th and morning of the 6th of December. At 
6 p.m., the air temperature was 72“; at 8 p.m., 69“; at 8 a.m., 65“; at 11 a.m, 84“. 

The slight decrease of temperature in the top readings is a good proof of the perfectly 
tranquil conditions of observation. It is no doubt duo to the excess of summer heat not 
yet abstracted; and it is apparent that that influence reaches to a considerable depth—quite 
to 60 feet. With a specially sensitive thermometer, the range of its variation might, no 

doubt, be determined with much accuracy in such a boring. 

• 

An idea of the climatal conditions may be obtained from the following abstract of 
observations at the two nearest meteorological stations, kindly furnished to me by Mr. H. F. 
Blanford. Khappa and Manegaon are two miles aparc, and at about the same level, in an 
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open valley of the Satpuras, traversed by the Dndhi river, south of the wide plains of the 
Narbada valley, about half-way between Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) and Hoshungabad, which^are 
150 miles apart. At these two plac4 the temperature-conditions are as follows:— 


Monthly Mean Temperatures. 



Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. June. 

July. Ang. 

Sep. Oct. 

Not, Dec. , 

Jiibbnlpure 

... 617 

66-2 

76-1 

86-4 

90-9 86-7 

78*6 77-8 

78-6 73-6 

66-0 63-0 

Uoshunaabad 

... 66-6 

71‘8 

79-8 

88-4 

83-3 86-8 

78'S 78-3 

79-6 77’3 

71-6 68,3 






Yearly. 




Jnbbulporc 

■ •S 

•ts 

• •• 

•as 

76-2 

••« 

... 1,361 feet above Bca-lovol. 

Hoshangabod 

•as 

*•• 

••• 

SI. 

78'3 

••• 

... 1,020 * 

•t 




Extremes in 1875 in shade. 



Jabbnipore 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

Mas. 111° 

7tb Jane . 

Min. 34° 

8rd Februory. 

Hoshungabad 

... 

... 

... 

... 

» 114“ 

19th May 

„ 40° 

22nd January. 


The elevation of Manegaon may be about 1,400 feet. The mean temperature, I should 
think, must be quite equal to that of Jabalpur. The extremes are certainly greater; 
in these more sheltered valleys a strong hoar-frost occurs many nights in January and 
February; and the heats of summer are also more concentrated. This mean surface tem¬ 
perature is still a very uncertain element of the ground temperature question here. 

The geological conditions of the position are favourable for these observations. The 
rocks consist of steady alternations, in about equal proportions, of fine softish sandstones, 
and hard silty clays of the upper Gondwana strata haring a steady dip of about 10“. The 
raison d’etre of the borings is, of course, the conjecture that the coal-measures may be 
within reach below. There can scarcely be a doubt that they are present, but the depth 
cannot be estimated with any certainty. Strong trap dykes are frequent in many parts of 
the stratigraphical basin; but there are none within a considerable distance of these 
borings. There are no faults near, nor any rock-features having a known disturbing cfifcct 
upon the heat-distribution. 

If, then, we may for the present disregard the uncertain element of the mean temper¬ 
ature at the surface of the ground, and take the constant temperature of 81° at a depth of 
60 feet, the readings below that point in the Manegaon bore give a very steady rate of 
increase of 1° Fahrenheit for every 66 feet of depth. The bottom reading in the Khappa 
boring may be taken as supporting this conclusion. 


DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

(OCTOBBB TO Decbmbeb 1876.) 

Carbonate of Iron, largely mined at Brendon Hill, Somer¬ 
setshire, for making Bessemer Steel ... ... H. B. Medlicott, Esq. 

Boulder of (?) auriferous quartz; from North Lakhimpur, 

••• — ... ... Major L. Worthington 

Wilmer. 

Slab of Coal shale with fossils from Kurhurbari ... ... T. J. Whitty, Esq. 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
Fbom IsT OcTOBEB TO 31bt Deceubeb J87C. 

Donors. Titles of Books. 

Bachuann, Isidob.—B fischreibung eines Unterkiefers von Dinotherium bavaricuiu 

H. V. Meyer aus dem Berner Jura, (1876), 4to, Zurich. 

BoJESEJf, Mbs. Mahia.—A guide to the Danish language (1863), 8 to, London. 

Favbe, Bbmest.— Description dcs Fossiles du Terrain jurassique do la Montagne des 

Voirous (Savoie) (1876), 4to, Geneva. 

FebbaIiL, anp Repp.—D ansk>norsk-engelske Ordbog (1873), 8vo, Copenhagen. 

Latham, R. G.—-A Dictionary of the English language, Vol. I, pts. 1 and 2, to Vol. II, pts. 

1 and 2 (1871>72) 4to, London. 

Littbe, E.—Dictionnaire de la Langue Fran^aise, Vols. I—IV, (1875-76), 4to, Paris. 

J)1 AT, A.—A Practical Grammar of the Swedish language (1872), 8vo, Stockholm. 

Nimsoh, L. G.—WiPMABK, P. F.—AND OoLiEN. A. Z.—Engclsk—Svensk Ordbok (1875), 
• 8vo, Stockholm. 

Reiff, C. P.—English-Russian Grammar (1862), 8vo, Paris. 

Reiff, C. P.—Nouveaux Dictionnaires Parallfeles des langues Russe, Fran^aise, Allemandc 

et A iglaise, Parts 11 and IV (1874-1876), 8vo, Paris. 
Rosenbusch, H.—Mikroskopische Pbysiographie der petrographi&ch wichtigcu Mineralicii 

(1873), 8vo, Stuttgart. 

Roseng, S.—Engelske-Dansk Ordbog (1874), 8vo, Copenhagen. 

Rutimetkb, L.—Weitere Beitriige Zur Beurtheilung der Pferde der Quatenitir-Epoclie 

(1876), 4to, Zurich. 


PERIODICALS, SERIALS, &c. 


American Journal of Science and Arts, 3rd Series, Vol. XII, Nos. 69-71 (1876), 8vo, New 

Haven. 


The Editobs. 


Annales dcs Mines, 7th Seides, Vol. IX, livr. 2 (1876), 8vo, Paris. 

L’Adminis. des Mines. 


Annals and Magazine of Natural History, 4th Series, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 105-107 (1876), 8vo, 

London. 

Archiv fiir Naturgeschichte, Jahrg., XLII, heft 2 (1876), 8vo, Berlin. 

Bibliotheque Universelle et Revue Suisse, Vol. LVI, No. 223 (1876), 8vo, Lausanne. 

Ditto ditto Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, Vol. LVI, 

Nos, 223-224 (1876), 8vo, Geneva. 

Geographical Magazine, Vol. Ill, Nos. 9-10 (1876), 8vo, London. 

Geological Magazine, New Series, Decade II, Vol. Ill, Nos. 9-11 (1876), 8vo, London. 
Journal de Conchyliologie^ 3rd Series, Vol. XVI, No. 3 (1876), 8vo, Paris. 

London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, 6th Series, 

Vol. II, Nos 10-12 (1876), 8vo, London. 

Nature, Vol. XIV, Nos. 367-369 (1876), 4to, London. 

Neues Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie, Geologpe und Palscontologie, Jahrg., 1876, heft 6 and 7 

(1876),-Svo, Stuttgart. 

Petebmann, Db. a.—G eographische Mittheilungen, Band XXII, Nos. 7-10 (1876), 4to, 

Gotha. 
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Donors. Titles of Boohs, 

PItebmixk, De. a.—G eographische Mitthejlungen, Supplement, Band XLVIIT. 
roeasKDOEFF, J. C.—Annalen der Physik und Cbemie, Band 168, Noa. 7-10 (1876), 8 vo, 

Leipzig, 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, 2nd Series, Vol. V, No. 22 (1876), Sro, Roorkeo. 

Thomason Colieoe, Civil Enginekhing. 

Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, New Series, No. LXIV (1876), 8 ?o, London. 
Quarterly Journal of Science, No. LII (1876), 8 vo, London. 

Report of the 45th Meeting of the British Association for the adrancement of Science, 

Bristol, 1876 (1876), 870 , London. 

Tlie Athenseum, Nos. 2649-2561, (1876), 4to, London. 

Tlie Chemical News, Vol. XXXIII, No. 841, to XXXIV, No. 886 (1876), 4to, London. 

The Collier}'- Guardian, Vol. XXXII, Nos. 817-829 (1876), fol., London. 

The Mining Journal, with Supplement, Vol. XLVI, Nos. 2110-2152 (1876), fol., London. 


GOVERNMENT SELECTIONS, &c. 

Bombay. —Census of the Bombay Presidency, 1872, with maps of different Collectorates in 

the Bombay Presidency, Part IV (1876), fcap, Bombay, 

Govebnment of Bombay. 

Centeal Pbovinces—MoBeis, J. H.—Report on the Administration of the Central 

Provinces for 1876-76 (1876), 8 vo, Nagpur. 

Chief Commissioner, Centeal Pbovinoes. 

India. —Gazetteer of Ajmir-Merwara, in Rajpootana (1876), 8 vo, Calcutta. 

Fobeiqn Office. 

„ Report of the Proceedings of the Forest Conference held at Simla in October 1875 

(1876), f’eap, Calcutta. 

Defabtment op Revenue, Agbicultube and Oommebcb. 
„ Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Foreign Depitrtment: 

No. 128—Report on the Administration of the Persian Gulf 
Political Residency and Muscat Political Agency for 1875-76, 
by Lieut-Col. E. C. Ross (1876), 8 vo, Calcutta. 

Foeeiqn Office. 


TRANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS, &c., OP SOCIETIES. 


Brblin. —^Monatsbericht der Kbnig. Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, ,1 une 

to July (1876), 8 vo, Berlin. 


The Academy. 




Zeitschrift der Deutschen Geologischen Gesellschaft, Band XXVIII, heft. 2 (1876), 
8 vo, Berlin. 


The Society. 


Budai'EST. —A Magyar kir. Foldtani Int 6 zet Evkonyve, Vol. Ill, No. 4i, and IV, No. 2 

(1875), 8 vo, Budapest. 

The Institute. 

„ Mittheilungen aus dom Jahrbuche der kon nngar Geologischen Anstalt, 

Band 111, lief. 3, and Band IV, lief. 1 (1876), 8 vo, Budapest. 

The Institute. 
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UoTFAto.—Bulletin of the BuSalo Society of Natural Sciences, Vol. Ill, No. 2 (18f6), 

8vo, Buffalo. * 

Thb Society. 

„ Kittbedoe, G. P.—The Present Condition of the Earth’s Interior (1876), 

8vo, Buffalo. 

The Society. 

Calcutta. —Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, Vol. XLV, pt. I, No. 2, 

and pt. II, No. 3 (1876), 8to, Calcutta, 

The Society. 

„ Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. VITI, Aug. (1876), 8vo, 
Calcutta. 

The Society. 

„ Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XII, pt. 2, (1876), 8vo, 
Calcutta. 

The Scevey. 

„ Palmontologia Indica, Series XI, pt. 1: Jurassic Flora of Kiich, by Dr. O. Feist- 

mantel (1876), 4to, Calcutta. 

Geological Sueybt oe India. 

„ Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. IX, pt. 4 (1876), 8vo, 
Calcutta. 

Geological Suevey of India. 

Dbksden. —Sit/.ungs-Berichte der naturwissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft—Isis in Dresden 

Jahrg., 1876, January to June (1876), 8vo, Dresden. 

The Society. 

Fean KPOET—Ahhandlungen von der Senckenhergischen Naturforschenden Gesellschaft, 

Band X, heft. 3-4 (1876), 4to, Frankfort. 

Gottingen. —^Ahhandlungen der kouiglichen Gesellschaft der wisseuschaften zu Gottingen, 

Band XX (1875), 4to, Gottingen. 

The Society. 

„ Niichrichten von der k. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften aus dem. Jahre, 1875, 

(1875), 8vo., Gottingen. 

The Society. 

London. —Transactions of the Linnrean Society of London, 2nd Ser._: Botany, Vol. I, pts. 2 

and 3; Zoology, Vol. I, pts. 2 and 3. With general Index to 
Vols. XXVI to XXX of Ist Series (1875-76), 4to, London. 

The Society. 

„ Journal of the Linnroan Society of London: Vol. XII, Zoology, Nos. 60—63 

(1876), 8vo, London. 

The Society. 

„ Proceedings of the Session 1874-76 : President’s Address, and additions to the 

Library from June 1874 to June 1875 (1875), 8vo, Loudon. 

The Society. 

„ Journal of the Linnsean Society of London: Vol. XV', Botany, Nos. 81—84 

(1875-76), 8vo, London. 

„ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. XX, Nos. 6—6 (1876) 

8vo, London- 


The Society. 
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London. —Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 170 and XXV, 

Nos. 175.—172 (1876), 8vo, London. 

The Society. 

„ Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, Vol. XXXII, pt. 1, 

No. 125, and pt. Ill, No. 127 (1876), 8vo, London. 

The Society. 


Manchbstee. —^Transactions of the Manchester Geological Society, Vol. XIV, pts. 4—6 

(1876), 8vo, Manchester. 


The Society. 


Mklboubne.-— Geological Survey of Victoria: Report of Progress by R. Brough Smyth, 

No. Ill (1876), 8vo, Melbourne. 

Geological Sdevey of Victoeia. 


„ Reports of the Mining Surveyors and Registrars for quarter ending SOtli 
June 1876 (1876) f’cap, Melbourne. 

Goveenment Miking Depabtment, Melbouene. 

Montbeal. —Philadelpliia International Exhibition, 1876: Descriptive Catalogue of a 

collection of the Economic Minerals of Canada and Notes on 
a Stratigraphical collection of rocks (1876), 8vo, Montreal. 

Geological Sitevet of Canada. 


Moscod. —Bulletin de la Socidtd Imp^riale des Naluralistes de Moscou, Vol. L, No. 1 (1876), 

8vo, Moscou. 


The Society. 


Palebmo. —Giornale di Scienze Naturale ed Economiche, Vol. I (1865)—(1874), 4to, 

Paleiuno. 


The Institute. 


Paeis. —Bulletin de la Socidtd Geologique de Prance, 3rd Series, Vol. Ill, Nos. 10 and 11, 

and Vol. IV, No. 3 (1876), 8vo, Paris, 

The Society. 


Philadelfhia. —Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 2nd Series, Vol. VII (1869), 

4to, Philadelphia. 


The Academy. 


Journal of the Pranklin Institute, 3rd Series, Vol. LXXII, Nos. 2—4 
(1876), 8 VO, Philadelphia. 

The Institute. 
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Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Pts. I and III (1875), 
8vo, Philadelphia. 


The Academy. 


„ Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. XIV, No. 95 

(1876), 8vo, Philadelphia. 

The Society. 

Pisa.— Atti deUa Societa Toscana di Scienze Naturali, Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and II, No. 1 

(1875-76), 8vo, Pisa. 

* The Society. 

RoJis.—Bolletino R. Comitato Geologice d’ltalia. Nos. 7—10 (1876), 8vo, Rome. 

The Geological Commission* 
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Salbu, Mass.— American Nataralist, Vol. VIIT, Nos. 2—12, and IX, 1—8 and 10—12 

(1874-75) 8vo, Salem.'' 

The Peabodt Academy. 

„ Catalogne of Paintings, Bronzes, &c., exliibitcd by tbe Essex Institute at 

Plummer Hall, Nov. 1876 (1875), 8vo, Salem. 

The Ikstitdte. 

„ Memoirs of the Peabody Academy of Science, Vol. I, No. 4 (1876), 4to, 

Salem. 

The Academy. 

„ Sixth Annual Beport of the Trustees of the Peabody Academy of Science 

for 1873 (1874), 8vo, Salem. 

The Academy. 

„ Bobiitsoe, John.— Check List of the Ferns of North America, north of Mexico 

(1873), 8vo, Salem. 

The Authoe. 

„ Memoirs of the Amei-ican Association for the Advancement of Science, Vol. I 

(1876), 4to, Salem. 

The Association. 

SXOCKHOIM.—Beskrifuing till Kartbkdet “ Biseberga,” Nos. 54—66, with maps (1876), 8vo, 

Stockholm. 

Bdbean Geol. de Suede. 

„ Gumaiius, Otto. —Om Malmlagrens Aldersfoljd ochderas anvandande sasom 

Icdlager (1876), 8vo, Stockholm. 

Bubean Geol. de Suede. 

„ Hummel, David, —Om Sveriges lagrade nrberg jemforda med Sydvestra 

Europas (1875), 8vo, Stockholm. 

Bubean Geol. de Suede. 

„ Toenebolm, a. E.—Gcognostisk Beskrifning ofver Persbergets Grufvefalt 
(1876), 4to, Stockholm. 

Bubean Geol. de Suede. 

„ Bihang till kongl, Svenska Vetenskapa, Akademiens Handlingar, Band III, 
No. 1 (1876), 8vo, Stockholm. 

The Boyal Academy. 

„ Meteorologiska Lakttagelser i Sverige, 2nd Series, Vol. I (1876), 4to, 
Stockholm. 

The Boyal Academy. 

„ Ofversigt of kongl. Vetenskaps, Akademiens Forhandlingar, Band XXXII 
(1876), Svo, Stoc^olm. 

The Boyal Academy. 

„ Kougliga Svenska Vetenskapa, Akademiens Handlingar, New Series, Band 
XI (187Bi), 4to, Stockholm. 


The Boyal Academy* 
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St. Pktbssbubo.— Bulletin de I’Acaddmi^ Imperialo des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, Vol. * 

XX, Nos. 3—4 and XXI, Nos. 1—4 (1875-76), 4to, 8 t. Peters- 
burg. 

The Aoademt. 

M Mdmoires de I’Acaddmle Tmpdriale des Sciences de St. Petersboui^, 7tli 

Series, Vol. XXII, Nos. 4-10 and Vol. XXIII No. 1 (1876), 
4to, St. Petersburg. 

The Society. 


Stdnby. —Transactions and Proceedings of the Eoyal Society of New South Wales for 1876, 

Vol. IX (1876), 8 vo, Sydney, 


The Society. 


Mineral Map and General Statistics of New South Wales (1876), 870 , Sydney. 

The Society. 


„ New South Wales, its progress and resources (1876), 870 , Sydney. 

The Society. 

„ Transactions of the Philosophical Society of New South Wales, 1862—1866 
(1866), 8 vo, Sydney. 

The Society. 

Venice.— Memorio del Reale Institute Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti., Vol. XVIII, 

pt. 1 (1874), 4to, Venezia. 

Vienna.— Jahrbuch fur k. k. Geologischen Reichsaustalt, Band XXVI, No. 1 (1876), 

870, Vienna. 

The Institute. 

„ Verhandlungen fur k. k. Geologischen Eeichsanstalt, Nos. 1—6 (1876), 8 vo, 
Vienna. 

The Institute. 


Washington.— Bulletin of the United States’ Geological and Gec^raphical Survey of the 

Territories, 2 nd Series, Vol. I, Nos. 6 — 6 , and II, No. 1 . 
(1876), 8 vo, Washington. 

P. V. Hayden, Esq. 

Washington Jackson, W. H.—United States Geological Survey. Miscellaneous pub¬ 
lications, No. 6 . Descriptive Catalogue of the Photographs of 
the United States’ Geological Survey of the Teiiitories fur 
1869—1876, 2nd Edition (1875), 8 vo, Washington. 

P. V. Hayden, Esq. 


ZuEiCH. —Nenjabrsblatt von der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft for 1876 and 1876, Nos. 

LXXVII and LXXVIH, 4to, Zurich. 


The Society. 


Vieiteljahrsschrift der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Zurich. Jahrgaug XIX, 
(1874),-XX (1876), 8 vo, Zurich. 


Tub Society. 
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Notes on the age of some fossil floras in India, hy Ottoeab Feistmantel, u. 

Geological Survey of India. 

VI, VII AND VIII. 

VI.— On the homotaxib of the Gondwana System. 

In the last number of the Records {supra p. 79) there is a clearly written paper by my 
colleague Mr. W. T. Blanford, calling in question the general value of gcologi^ homotaxia 
as drawn from the fossil remains of terrestrial life, and based upon an analysis of the 
evidence for the age of our Gondwana scries. The general question may safely be left to 
time for settlement. I have no fear that the higher forms of animal and of vegetable life 
can fail to take their duo place in the adjustment of the records of the earth’s history—a 
place proportionate and analogous to their importance in the world; and I therefore regret to 
see the question brought forward in the unbecoming and unreal aspect of a dispute between 
geologists and palaeontologists. 

Regarding the particular case, there is much to be said in correction of it as stated by 
Mr. Blanford. Perhaps I owe some apology for having left it possible to be so stated; but 
I had no idea that this discussion would be so precipitately raised, while still the materials 
for it are under examination. I might otherwise, in the notes already published, have 
anticipated some ol the most serious objections brought forward in the paper under notice* 
I had postponed these uiceties of detailed comparison till the data for it were more com¬ 
pletely worked out, being content to state broadly the facies of each local flora. I must, 
however, as briefly as possible, remedy that omission of mine. In doing so it will bo neces¬ 
sary to mention undescribed fossils; which, however, I describe shortly in an adjoined paper. 

As to the Kaoh group, I had already fully noticed (supra p. 29) as a ** palffionto- 
logical contradiction" the discrepancy between the homotaxis of the group as derived from the 
plant remains, and as judged from the fosi^j) cephalopoda^ when we find strata with a middle 
Jurassic flora intercalated with and overlying strata with four cephalopoda of Portlandian 
affinities. It would indeed be rash to question the determinations of the cephtalopoda by 
Dr. Waagen; but it must not be forgotten that all the fossil moUusca and other fossils ara 
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ik/ yet critically oxamineU ; and it is very possible tliat the full examination of iho fauna may 
modify the stratiffraphical relations^s deduced from the cephalopoda, and then the “ palicon- 
tohtgical contradiction” would not be so stronfj. To show this, and to explain my point of 
view, the follovring observations may bo given :— 

1. —There arc certainly some mollusca that are generally of older age than Porilandian, 
passing into the higher bods of Kach. 

a. —I may mention only from the Umia gi-oup (which contains the Portlandian cephalo¬ 
poda) the very frequent occurrence of— 

Goviomya- Vsrripta, which mostly occurs in middle jurassic beds in Europe. 

Astarlc major, Sow,, very WM vfith Astarte7mxima, Om,, from Middle Jura in Ger¬ 
many. 

A Trigunia near Trigonia Van, Sharpe, from jurassic beds on tbe Sunday River in 
Africa. 

A Ooniomga scarcely different from Goniotnga injlata, Ag.. a Middle Jurassic form— 
also related with Goniomga rhomhife.ra, Goldf., from Liassic strata. 

A Trigunia very near to Trig. Jlerzogii, Hausm, from £nuu on the Sunday River in 
South Africa. 

Some Trigonim allied with Tr. ventricosa in South Africa. 

A portion of the lower jaiv junction of a Plcsiosaurtta, which has mostly allied forms 
in tbe English Li.is—found near Borooria in the Umia group. 

b. —From the Chareo and Katrol beds of Each, which are especially taken as represent¬ 
ing the Oxford group aud Ciillovian, we have especially to mention Monotis ineeguivalvis. 
Sow., in EurojK! generally of Liassic age—here in the Chareo beds. 

Monotie MUmteri, Goldf., generally in Europe from Middle br’own Jura—here in tho 
Katrol group which is taken as representative of the Upper Oxford group. 

Parasuchus, a vei*tebra of that Crocodilian fossil which is looked uiwn as Triassic, 
and which occurs frequently with the Jabalpur flora near Maldri, which latter is identical 
with our Kach flora. 

Near Nurha, in the Katrol bods (therefore below the common plant horizon), the follow¬ 
ing fossil plants occur :— 

Sphenopteris argwta, L. & H., from Inferior Oolite in England—In India occurs 
in tho Riijmah.al Series (Rajmahal Hills) aud in the Jabalplir group. 

Alethopteris Whithyensis, Gopp., in the form as Pecopterie tenuis, Bgt., from 
Inferior Oolite in England. Also at Kukurbit and in the Jabalpur group. 

Otozamites comp, cowtiguus, Fstm.— Jk similar form from Kukurbit. 

Arauearites Kachensis, F.stm.—a smaller specimen of this frequent species at 
Kukurbit and in the Jabalpiiir group. 

These plant remaius are mostly identical with the others from Kach aud the Jabalplir 
group. 

2. There is a great .alBnity gf some of the fossils in the uppermost beds of Kach with 
forms from the South African strata on the Sunday and Zwartkop rivers as already men¬ 
tioned; and also Dr. Waageu* refers a TrigoiHa from tho Umia bods to the Trig, ventrio 

, eosa, ir. 


* l ^ ai , InUieSi Jorawv Cci>luli>iJoa4 vf Kacb, i >, 237. 
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It is trae those beds were first supposed by Mv Kvauss* to be lower cretaceous; but 
this has been shown to bo wrong by MM. SIiiupe.J and Taie.]; Mr. Iiain consideAsd 

those beds as Liassic; Mr. Sharpe, however, and Mr. 'J*ate declared them from the whole 
of the fossils to bo analogous with the great Oolite in England. Also Dr. Waagen speaks of 
them as Jurassic. With the fossils of those strata many of the inollusca in the uppermost 
strata of Kach ai’o identical, or very nearly. 

Thus it would seem that the decision from the four Portlandian cephalopoda may not 
bo final; but if that determination should be confirmed by the whole marine fauna, I will 
willingly accept tlie decision, as I have already done in the analogous c.ase of the upper coal 
seams of Bolieniia, where the gas-shale contains Permian animals with a carboniferous flora. 

I would nexf notice some points relating to tlic lower Gondwana groniw, upon which 
Mr. Blanford’s conclusions wore rather premature. It will appear — 

a. —-That the contrast between the floras of the upper and lower groups of the 

Gondwaua system is not so very decided; no more so tlian between the 
Jurassic and Tnassic formations elsewhere. 

b. —That the affinities of our Damuda flora with that of the mesozoic cjjoch .and 

especially of tlie triassic formation are overwhelming; ami that llu! argu¬ 
ments for this conclusion aro not derived from three species discoviwed only 
last year. 

c. —That the analogy with the flora of the lower coal strata in Australia is com¬ 

paratively weak. 


a.—•jBe/fl'/jVw of the floras of the upper and lower Gondwana groups. 

Tliat tlicrc is a (certain contrast between the flora of the lower and upper portion of the 
Gondwana Series is,, as I think, quite natural, both belonging to distinct formations; tho 
former considered by mo Triassic, the latter being Jurassic; but I think the break is not more 
distinct than hetweeu Trias and Lias, or between Trias and Oolite, or even between Rhmtic 
and Oolite in any country. 

We find, for instance, scarcely any identical species in tho Buntsandstein of the Vosges 
and in the Lias of ihc Alps or in the Oolites of England, and wo find also no species identical 
in the Ehictic strata and tho Oolitic strata of England. 

The triassic strata of the Vosges are, as everybody knows, marked especially by 
Schizoneitra and some of the Conifet'ous genera as Voltzia and Alhertia. None of tliuse 
occur in Lias or Oolile in Europe; and the Cycads in tho European Trias also are very rare, 
althotigh not wanting. 

Hero in India the relation or the pas.sj^jo between the upper and lower portion of tho 
Gondwana Series is palajontologlcally much better marked— 

a.—-Indirectly, or by the strata themselves, and especially through the Panchet 
group. 

This contains some rh.-ntic fossils, which formation is altogether a transitive 
group between tho Trias and Lias; our liajmahal beds being of this latter 


* Kovu Aota Lccfxildina Ac. Nat,. Curios., Vol. XXII, Part 11, p. 4f>a IF., PI. -11), f. 2. 
t Transact. Gcol. Soc., London, Vol. Vll, 3nd Sor., p 17r)lV., PI. XXII, otc. 
t Ou South Alrican fossils : tluatt. Jour. Gcol. hoc., 1867, i*. 140 fl., PU. V—iX. 
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age.* The Damndas again are closely connected with the Panohet group 
' by that very well marked fossil Sahizoneura Qondwanends, Patm., which 

is so frequent in bofli, and which has its only relations in the European 
Trios. 

h ,—^Directly by fossils.—There are several forms which are common to both, or, at 
least, which ai'e represented in both. 

Thcro are amongst the Tmmoptendm two forms which are very near to some from 
the Bajmahal Hills, Mucrotaniopteris danmoides^ being very near to 
Mao’ot.lata.O.'M.., va.t. muscsfolia; both occur very frequent; and some 
other specimens from Kamthi being near, if not identical with Angioptcridium 
McCldlmdi, 0. M., from the Bajmahal Hills. (This we find in Sir 
Charles Banbury’s paper| as Tceniopt. danceoides ? McClell.) Both these 
Tmniopteris arc found together with the common Gtossopteris. 

Amongst the Fecopterides there is Alethopteris Lindleyana, Boyle, and another 
form, lately brought by Mr. Wood-Mason from Banigaiij (see further on), 
which belong to the same group as the Alethopteris iudica, 0. M., from the 
Bajmahal Hills; it is to the mesozoio group of Alethopteris Whitbyensis 
G5pp. 

Cycadeaeece in the lower groups are also not wanting at all, since we know 
that there is a Nceggerathia Fislopi, Bunb., from several localities, a 
Nceggerathia Vosgesiaca, Bronn, from the Godavari District, and a Glos- 
sozamites from the Karharbdri coal-field. (For these species see further on). 

Of course it may be said again that these are genera of wide range, but yet the species are 
distinct, so is the Macrotaniopteris lata and danmoides well distinct from Tainiupt. 

or Gcman or wjifWtWmV in the Carboniferous; also Alethopt. Whithyensis and 
Ijindleyana from Alethopt. Serliov pteroides in the Carboniferous; and Nceggerathia 
Hislcpi and Vosgesiaca from NaeggerathiafoUosa, Stbg., from the coal-measures. 

There are, moreover, all the other mesozoic relations, as Fhyllotheca, Actinopteris, 
Sagenopteris, &c., which are represented in Jura and Bhrntic, or in the middle mesozoic 
epoch of Europe, to which latter the upper portion of our Gondwanas is to be referred. 

b — The affinities of our Damuda flora with that of the mesozoic and esperially 

triassic epoch. 

The first critical discussion of the Damuda flora was given, 1861, by Mr. 01dham§ and 
later again, 1865,|| where it was endeavoured to be shown that it had a palseozoic affinity, 
although Mr. Oldham himself acknowledged the exclusively triassic connection of the so 


* McBsrB. Oldham and W. T. Blanford have stated thie too. Mr. Blanford (Mem. Ill, p. 133, Baniganj field) 
plainly “ that the JPaneief SeHet represents s period of time intermediate between that of tho other two groups 
(Damada and Kajmahal and Mr. Oldham (1. c., p. 201) eajs- 

"The marked break between the Bajmahal and the Bamnda rocks, as proved by the total change in their 
flora, has now, to a certain extent, been filled up by the establishment of the Panchet group or ««i-dieiato» iuterme. 
OiaU between the two," , 

t Known already by Rogle and UcCUlland, later brought ftom Bargo, BsnigauJ, and lately again from 
Baniganj. * . 

I Quart. Jount. Gcolog. Soc„ XVll: Flora of Kagpdr. 

$ Memoirs, Geologic^ Survey, India, Vol. 11, p, 324 et leg. 
y Mmoksb Geological Surrey, India. Vol, 111, p. 203 et leg. 
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frequent genus Schizoneura. Already, 1861, in a paper by Sir Charles ^Banbury* (p. 345)» 
strong doubts are expressed as to this supposition, and the flora of Nagpur and Burdwan 
considered rather mesozoic. * 

In the fifteen 3 ’^oars which elapsed 'since that date, the collections have increased 
greatly, and we have in all the special collections unmistakable evidence for the supposition 
of M. Bunbury as to the mesozoic, and, as I add, triassic age of the Damuda flora. 

Already in the old collections from Baniganj there were proofs enough. There were 
Schizoneura very frequent, there were one or tv^o Sagenopteris, Presl., Glossupteris, diiferent 
from those in Australia. From Kamthi there were specimens of Teeniopteris {Macroteeniop- 
ter is and Angioptcridium), of distinct real Fhgllotheca, like that in the Oolites in Italy; 
there were again a quite diflbrent Glossopteris from those in Australia, difierent not only 
by the shape of the leaf, but especially by the fructification. * 

' In 1871 some fossils with mesozoic and also triassic aflinities were brought by 
Dr. Stoliezka from Karharb&ri, amongst which Voltzia heterophglla and a Cgeloptens 
angustifolia, McCoy, were at that time determined, and amongst which I have recognised a 
Sagenopteris and a distinct Glossozamites. 

Again in 1873 an Actmopt&ns was obtained from the Raniganj field, and a collection 
from the lower Godavari contained some triassic affinities in Noeggemthia Vosgesiaca and 
mesozoic affinities in a Sagenopteris near rhojfolia, Presl. In the season 1873-74, Mr. V. Ball 
brought from the Satpura Basin the Triassic Schizoneura, which was there frequent 
enough. In 1876 we got some interesting species, which are of great importance as 
cumulative evidence for the triassic age of our Damudas, especially as they are just from 
the lowest portion, the Barfikar group. These important fossils arc from Karharbari, 
and were presented by 4lr. Whitty. They were Neuropieris valida, Pstm., Voltzia hetero- 
phglla, Bgt., Albertia speeiosa, all triassic forms, and Gangamopteris cgclopteroides, Fstm., 
which is identical with that almost only fossil of the Talchir group, and which has 
relations in the mesozoic beds in Victoria. 

Lately, too, I discovered a real Phyllotheca, as that from the Oolites in Italy, amongst 
the Baniganj fossils. And quite recently Mr. Wood-Mason brought a rather valuable suite 
of fossils from Baniganj containing further proofs of mesozoic age. I mention especially 
Vertchraria, Sagenopteris pedunculata, Pstm.,t Alethopt. Lindlegana, fructificans, 
another Alethopteris of the group of Alethopteris Whithyensis, and so on. 

To illustrate this relation of our Damuda flora with the mesozoic epoch in general and 
with the triassic epoch specially, I add here a full list of the fossils, as I know them at 
present; they are partly contained in my first note, and the description of others are 
contained in following note, No. YIIl; others will be given in the Journal Asiatic Society, 
Bengal. 

EQIUISETACEM. 

1. Schizoneura Oendwanensis, Fstm.—^Very frequent in the Raniganj group of 
the Baniganj field and in the corresponding Bijori horizon of the Satpura 
basin, also in the Panchet group. The only relation is the Triassic Schizon. 
paradoxa, Schimp.,t from the Vosges. Never known from Australia. 


* Quart. Jour. Oeolog. Soc., XVII: Flora of NagpAr. 

t This and other specieB of Mr. Wood-Mason's collection will be described in the Journal of the A^tic Society, 
BcneM. t 

t The senna Ztingophyllitet, Bgt., which has been confused with Seiigoneura and of which we find a figure in 
Streleckl’s New South Woles (p. 260, PI. VI, f. 6), proves b; a thorough eiLamination to be a Zaminte of the genus 
Zamilei or PodoKamitet, and quite different fiou Sekwoneurit; so also Hoggerathia (W, T. Blanford, 1. c., p, BS), is 
no iSchicoiMsra. 
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2. Sphenophylhm trizygia, Royle, sp.—^frotn the Raniganj group, Raniganj field, 

and from the Bar4kars of Talchir in Orissa.—Completely diflerent from all 
palmozoic forms. * 

3. Verttbraria iarfira, Bunb,—^In the whole Damuda Series. Some specimens frt^m 

Ranigiinj prove the relation with Triossic Equisetacece. In Australia only 
from upper coal-measures. 

4. Vhyllotheca indica, Bnnb.—The type form in the Kamthi beds, and a specimen ■ 

from the Itaniganj field. Nearly allied forms in the Italian Oolite, with 
which Australian forms also are connected. 

5. Other stems of Equisefaceous plants in many places. 

• FILICES. 

C. Acti^optcrin Bmgalemis, Fstm.—^from Raniganj coal-field. In Europe the 
genus is in rhmtic strata, 

7. Neuroptcris valida, Fstm.—^from Karharbari coal-fiold pretty frequent. The 

only analogous forms are in the Tbias of the Vosges; single-pinnate 
Neui'opteris. 

8. Alethopteris Lindleymia, Royle.—from the Raniganj field. One species of the 

mesozoic group of Alethopteris Whithyensis, Qopp. Lately brought in 
fructification by Mr. Wood-Mason. 

9. Angiopteridium comp. McClellandiy 0. M.—from the Kamthi beds, otherwise in 

the Rajmahal Series. 

10. Macrotmniopteris danmoides. Royle, McClell.—from the Raniganj and dheria 

fields, pretty frequent, and from Burgo in the Rajmahal Hills (Damudas)— 
Related with mesozoic forms. 

11. Macrotwniopteris Feddenit Fstm.—from the Kamthi beds. 

12. Glossopteris (Teeniopteris ?) mmeefoUa, Bunb.—from Kamthi beds, different 

from any Aastralian form. 

13. Glossopt. {Teeniopteris ?) atricta, Bunb.—-from Kamthi bods; not like any in 

Australia. 

14. Qlossopt. indica^ Schirnp.—from Raniganj and Kamthi; in the latter place with 

frU^stification; the globular sporanges in 4-5 rows on the leaf surface. 
Nothing like this in Australia. 

16. Qlossopt. leptoneura, Bunb.—from the Kamthi beds; an Indian species. 

16. Glossopteris —many other species—not common with the Australian beds. 

17. Glossopteids Browniana, Bgt.—I must state that I have never seen a good 

representative of this species from Indian rocks. 

18. Sagenopteris pcdimculata, Fstm. {Glossopt. acanlis, McCloll.)—from the 

Raniganj coal-field, lately brought again by Mr. Wood-Mason. Nothing like 
that known from Australia. 

19. Sagenopteris comp, rhoifolia? Presl.—from Kunlacheru in the Godavari 

District. In Eurqpe in Rhsctic. 

20. Sagenujiieris StoUrzhana, Fstm.—from Karharbfiii coal-field. The genus in 

Europe is Rha;tic and Oolitic. N& Sagenoplcns is known from Australia. 

21. Ganganiopterh angustijulia, McOoy.—from Karharbari coal-field. In Aus¬ 

tralia in the mesozoic rocks of Victoria. 
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22. GangnmopUris ct/clopirroideit, Pshn.—from tlie Barakars in the Ifarliarbari 

. coal-field and from tin* Talchirs. The genus in Australia occurs in tJio 

mesoKoic rock of Victoria. » 

23. Gangamoptcria Whittiana P'stm. from Ranignnj field. Tlie geuns is inesozoic, 

24. Belemnopieris Wood^Masoniana, Fstin.—Now genus and new species, from 

Ikiniganj field. 

26. Palmvittaria Bhirzi, Fstm., nov. gen. and spec.—from Eanigan j field. 

CYCADEACEJE. 

26. NiBggerathia Sislopi, Bunb.—^from the Kumlbi beds. 

27. Nceggerathia comp, Fo.v^mara, Bronn—from Kunlachern, Godavari Districl. 

This species, io which our specimen is very near, is iii Europe known only 

from triassie, bods. 

28. Gloxnozamitcn Stofiezkanus, Fstm.—from Karharbiiri coal-field. In Europe 

this genus ranges from Lias to Cretaceous. 

CONIFERJE, 

29. Voltzia acuiifoUa, Bgt.—^from Kiirharbdri. 1 t -n n , , 

” /In Europe the most charac- 

30. VoUzia heterophglla, Bgt.—from Karharbari. > teristic species of ti iassic 

31. Alberiia speoiosa, Schimp.—from Karharbari. ) 

From what I have said in this section wo can draw the conclusion— 

l^kat the Damuda flora exhibits itself quite decidedly as mesozoic and most naturally 
as of triassie age, as out of thirty-one species known at present, there arc nineteen distinctly 
mesozoic forms, of which six species evidently triassie, four species of rhvetic, and the 
others of generally mesozoic affinities. 

But also, the other twelve species, amongst which Glossopteris is represented by six 
species, have no palasozoic affinities; and of all the species of Glossopteris, only one 
might be identical with one in Australia. 

c._ What is the analogy of our Damuda Series with the lower coal-measures in 

Australia ? 

This point, as Mi. Blanford truly observes, must bo taken into consideration; but the 
analogy is by no means what he seems to think it. 

Any instructive or conclusive comparison can only he made between series that possess 
fairly represented and ohariusterized flora. For our Damudas this condition can only be said 
to exist in the upper coal-measures in Australia, and in some exclusively plant-bearing rocks 
of Europe. 

I think those palasontologists who declared the whole Australian flora as absolutely 
Jurassic, did not distinguish the lower and upper portion of the coal-measures. The first 
contains forms which could never support this assertion; while the upper measures con¬ 
tain, besides those plants without analogy, some other forms which certainly can justify the 
supposition of a Jurassic age. ^ 

On page 83 Mr. Blanford gave a scheme of the formations in the New South Wales coal¬ 
field ( 1 , 2, 3,4, 6, 6). Nos. 1, 2 (Wianamatta and Hawkesbury hods), it is tme, have yielded 
no difilmet Glossopteris; but in Taemania, from where Identical fos^a with those of these 
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two beds are known, Glossopteris occurs with Pecopteris Australis, Phgllotheca, and tho 
nlost important, with Tceniopt. Daintreei, McCoy. (McCoy: Prodrome, Decad. II, p.. 16: 
Report of Progress, Geol. Survey, Tictoria, 1874, p. 26). 

As to 3 and 4, of which the first are the upper coal-measures of Newcastle, Mr. Blanford 
himself (p. 83) says, “ Nos. 3 and 4 appear to bo connected by the presence of Olossopteris 
Srowniana in both, although there appears to he a considerable distinction in the flora" ; 
and 1 would add. No. 3 does not contain any animals, while in No. 4 marine animals are 
found abundantly.* 

On page 84 Mr. Blanford enumerates the species, which, as he considers, are com¬ 
mon to our Damudas and the Australian beds, and others which are common to the 
Dainudas and the triassio rocks in Europe (as I pointed out). On these I would 
remark— 


Glossopteris (two or three species identical, W. T. B.)—I think with great 
difficulty we may be able to get only one common species. 

Gangamopteris (tho genus only. W. T. B.).—This form is not known at all from 
those beds intercalated with marine fossils, but from really mesozoic bods in 
Yictoria, associated with Tesniopteris Daintreei, McCoy. 

Vertehrarid {me species identical. W. T. B.)—There is as yet no full description of 
the Australian Vertebraria, and that which is known seems to be quite different 
from ours. The greatest portion of our Damuda Vertebraria arc probably not 
identical with those from Australia. 

Pccopteris (Alethopteris) (one species probably identical. W. T. B.)—^I doubt 
whether our Alethopteris Dindlegana can be united with Alethopt. Australis, 
McCoy; or if this is altogether the case with’any other species. 

Thus it seems that the evidence of a connection with the Australian coal-measures 
is very weak, while'the fossils enumerated as common with European Trias are unmistakably 
identical. 

As to the stratigraphy of Idle Australian coal a^ra^a—the literature is not poor; but 
yet it is not in all points quite clear and always trustworthy. 

It is well known that there can be a complete concordance in the stratification of rocks, 
and yet two or more different formations may be represented which can only be dis¬ 
tinguished by tho prevailing fossil forms. As an instance I can quote the Salt Range in 
India, where, as Mr. Wynne tells us, the lower marine carboniferous and the triassic rocks 
are conformably deposited; and yet they are different in age, although a well marked 
Ceralites and Phylloceras goes down into the carboniferous rocks, and marked forms 
of Belerophon survived into the Trias. The same relations will have to be applied to the 
two portions of the Australian coal-measures, only that here the case is illustrated in the 
flora. 

For the stratigraphical grouping of the coal-strata of New South Wales we must 
especially take Mr. W. B. Clarke’s observations, which to a great extent are published :t partly 
Mr. Clarke communicated them to me in two letters, and he sent also a suite of fossils for 


* I speak of (his further on. 

i Bwnarks on (he Sedimentari Bocks ia New South Wales, IIM Ed., 187S. 
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coiripari«on. From all his cloar (.■oimnunications it is plain, that there are two very distinct 
portions ill the Australian coal-measui'cs— 

a. — Upper coal-tneaxnrex. 

b. — Lower voal-measurcs. 


a .—The upper portion is niarhetl by a flora, which' is abutidant Nos. 1, 3, 3 of 
Mr. Blanford’s list must be referred to this; they contain no marine fossils to indicate a 
connectiou with the lower portion. 


If -—The lower coal-measures are marked by two marine faunas of, as ffencrally taken, 
a earboniferoiis a^e, which separate distinctly these from the upper beds. The flora 
is, as both Mr. Clarke and Mr. Daintreo state, only rare. 

r- —Below this there are beds with real lower carboniferous plants. 


The succession of the several strata of the Australian coal formation, as Mr. Clarke 
communicated it to me in a late jiaper, aud as it is to be found in his- “ llcmarks” (1. c. ), is 
as follow.s: — 


f Beds in Tasmania, "1 Without New South 'n 
I Queensland, Victoria. J Wales. { 


I Clarence River. 
uic;u>uies. "i Winamatta beds. 

Ilawkeshery beds, 
Bowenfels. 

^ Upper beds in Newcastle. 


^ No animals. 




Lower Coal- 
measures. 


{ 


Beds with mazine animals intercalated with plant beds. 

Stony Creek, Rix. Ck., Greta, Mnt. Wingen, Ac. 

Again marine beds. 


Especially 


Culm Serie.s ^ Creek I,owor carboniferous plants with car- 

u m . en .s ^ gtefons ) boniferous animals. 

Devonian ... Goonoo-Goonoo Plant remains only. 

As to the fossils from these several beds I may give an account of those which I have 
'ecn, or which are mentioned as really occurring— 

a.— Upper coal-measures— 


1. From Queensland; Pecopt, odontopteroides^* Morr., Tanwpteris Daintreei, 

Cyclopt. cuncata, Carr., Ac. 

These beds are altogether taken by Daintree as mesozoic, and TaniopL 
JDaintreeii characteristic of these beds. 

2. From Tasmania—prevailing Thirmfeldia-like ferns; besides this Olossopterit 

and Pecopteris Australis, McCoy. 

3. Prom Victoria—from here we find the following plants described as 

mesozoief t— 


Gangamopteris angtistifolia,M<^Gg, G, spathulaia, Gangam. obliqua, McCoy, 
Neuropteris sp. * 


* I should say this is rather a Tkianfildta. 
t See Aeiiort of Proifress, Qeolog. Surv, of Victoris, p, 35’ 
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Pecopteris Anxtralis, MijCo}'., Sphenopteris, Teeniopteris 'Paintreei, McCoy., 
* Zamites elliptinut, McCoy. 

Pkyllotheca Ausirah's, McCoy.—Here we have real Phyllotheca with 
Tteniopt. Paintreei, McCoy. 

4. From the Wianamatta and Hawkeshery, we Ijave mostly Pichopteris, Thinn- 
feldia, Pecopteris odontopteroides, Morr., Taniopteris, etc.; and in both 
the same geuns of a fish. 

6, From Clarence River District.— Teeniopteris with narrow leaves, and a coni* 
ferous branch, to which Mr. Clarke himself marked iVoltsia. 

C. Bowenfels and Newcastle.—Here the flora is mostly developed : Vertebrariot 
real Phyllotheca, many Glossopteris (but very few identical with those 
of India), mostly Gloss. Browniana, Bgt., coniferous plants near the 
mesoKoic Pehinostrobus, coniferous seed-vessels and others, but no animal 
fossils, nor lower carbouiferous plants. 

h.—Lower coal-measures — 

I have seen Teeniopteris near Teeniopt. Echardi, Germ., Glossopteris, small 
specimens : besides these, there are quoted Phyllotheca and Neeggerathia. 
With these are associated carbouiferous fossils. 

c.—Strata below —with Cyclostigma Kiltorhanum, Haught., Rhacopicris, Spheno- 
phyllum (real palseozoic form). These 1 have seen myself. And again 
a palaeozoic (carboniferous) fauna. 

From this we see the followingOnly the strata sub. b can claim a palaeozoic age, 
containing a prevailingly carboniferous fauna, which already in c occurs together with 
a palsBOZoic flora. The flora in b is very poor, containing only few forms, which* are so 
frequent in the upper strata; and to use Mr. Clarke’s words about the Glossopteris, we may 
say: “ There (in the Australian lower coal-beds) it clearly does not govern, but must be 
subordinate to the fauna;” and further he says, “ why might it (Glossopteris) not'pass into 
secondary rocks without denying its existence in the Australian lower coal-measui’es” P 

In the last publication, Mines and Minerals of New South Wales, there is ^"^up- 
plementary Report by Mr. John Mackenzie on the New South Wales coal-fields, in w'hich 
on Section b, is a sketch-section from Newcastle to Fort Booral, about thirty' miles long. 
In this the diflerence in the fossil remains of the upper and lower portions of the coal- 
measures is plainly indicated, and also that the upper portion and lower portion are, besides 
all the differences, slightly discordant. 

This may be enough for the present paper; some more material would clear off the 
matter still better. But already from this we see that there is a greaF difference between 
the upper and lower portions of the coal-measures in Australia, the former containing 
only flora of mesozoio affinities, the latter prevailingly a carboniferous fauna, by which they 
are in connection with the beds below, although some plant forms begin in them, which 
afterwards are much more developed; but no Schizoneura, no siugle-pinnate Neuropterist 
no Sagenopteris, no Voltzia, no Albertia, etc., are found. 

Our Damuda flora could, at all events, only be compared with this upper portion, and 
only through the Glossopteris and V'ertebraria, our flora being much more numerous. 
But, ae I have said, there is perhaps only one species common; the Australian Verteb. 
Motria eeeihs.to differ from ours, and* the Pkyllotbeca in Australia is as well related 
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with oure as with that from the Italian Oolite, while iu our Damuda flora all the other 

% 

plarjts are mesozoic and most of them tnassic. 

That the upper beds in Australia—Wianainatta, Hawkesbery—and the upper Newcastle 
coal-beds form a connected series is also shown by the occurrence of the same fish, which 
is not found iu the lower strata. 

The following table may illustrate the relations ;— 


Europe. 


Lower Ctoadwanas in India. 




Carboniferous 
Carbomferuus 
Devonian P 


Panchet group. 
(Flora and llcptilia). 

Dunmda group. 

Flora only. 


Coal-uicasurcH in Australia. 


a. Upper coal-measures. All the 

stratai, as I cnuniorntecl them 
above under 1,5i, 3,4, 5, 6. 
Flora only. 

b. Lower coal-measures. 

Strata below. 

Ooonoo-Ooonoo, 


VII.—Floba of the JabalpIjb geoup IV South Rewah, heab Jabalpue, and in the 

Satpdea basin. «• 

The Jabalpur group, as indicated in a former note {ante, p. 29), is that upper portion of 
the Oondwana series covering a large area in South Rewah and also in the Satpuras, the two 
being almost continuously connected by a narrow outcrop skirting the intervening area of 
overlying trap, and passing through Jabalpdr at the head of the Narbada valley. It derives 
its name from the ^dace where its fossil plants were first and best known, i. e., Jabalpur. 

Although the stone in which the plants are preserved diffei's in each of the three 
positions just named, the fossils themselves do not, plainly showing that we have to deal 
with but one formation. These beds were formerly jjlaced on a common horizon with those 
of Riijmahal and Kach ; but, as 1 have already indicated, these must be separated into two 
groups, an older typified by the Rajmahal group (in the Rajmahal Hills and near Golapili, 
Godavari District), and a newer containing the Kach series, to which the Jabalpur group 
belongs, the fossils of both being identical. 

The fact of the Kach and the Jabalpdr strata being placed with the Rajmahal group, 
which has long sii^m^eeu recognised as most probably Liassic, would, however, show that 
from the first the fossil plants oE'Kach have not boon considered of so young an age as has 
lately been inferred from some of the associated marine fossils. When I examined the Kach 
flora I was not acquainted with that of the Jabalpdr group; but although geographically 
intermediate between Kach and Rajmahal, and thus presumably likely to exhibit a blending 
of the flora had there been any community of horizon, as was formerly supposed, the Jabol* 
pdr flora is specifically the same as that of Kach, and confirms the condLuaious I had arrived 
at regarding the age of the rocks. Some recent discoveries in the Godavari region,* where 
Jabalpdr plants have been found together with reptilian remains and liassic fishes, teod 
to support those conclusLons, as opposed tb*the impression made from the Cephalopoda of the 
Kach strata. 


* Hagbus; mfra, p. 80. 
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Pecopteris Australis, McCoy., Sphenopieris, Tamiopieris Daintreei, McCoy., 
Zamites ellipticus, McCoy. 

Phyllotheca Australis, McCoy.—Here we have real Phyllotheca with 
Tteniopt. Daintreei, McCoy. 

4. From the Wianamatta and Hawkesbery, we have mostly Dichopteris, Thinn- 
feldia, Pecopteris odontopteroides, Morr., Teeniopteria, etc.; and in both 
the same genus of a fish. 

6. From Clarence River District .—Teeniopteris with narrow leaves, and a coni¬ 
ferous branch, to which Mr. Clarke himself marked iVoltzia, 

6. Bowenfels and Newcastle.—Here the flora is mostly developed: Vertebraria, 
real Phyllotheca, many Glossopteris (but very few identical with those 
of India), mostly Gloss. Browniana, Bgt., coniferous* plants near the 
mesozoic JE'rAt»o«^roZiw«,’coniferous seed-vessels and others, but no animal 
fossils, nor lower carboniferous plants. 

h.—Lower coal-measures — 

I have seen Teeniopteris near Teeniopt. JEekardi, Germ., Glossopteris, small 
specimens : besides these, there are quoted Phyllotheca and NosggeratMa. 
With these are associated carboniferous fossils. 


cj^ Strata below —with Cyclostigma Kiltorkanum, Haught., Bhacopteris, Spkeno- 
phyllum (real palseozoic form). These 1 have seen myself. And again 
a palseozoic (carboniferous) fauna. 

From this we see the following:—Only the strata sub. b can claim a palseozoic i^c, 
containing a prevailingly carboniferous fauna, which already in c occurs together with 
a palseozoic flora. The flora in h is very poor, containing only few forms, which* are so 
frequent in the upper strata; and to use Mr. Clarke’s words about the Glossopteris, we may 
say: “ There (in the Australian lower coal-beds) it clearly does not govern, but must be 
subordinate to the faunaand further he says, “ why might it (Glossopteris) not'pass into 
secondary rocks without denying its existence in the Australian lower coal-measures” P 

In the last publication. Mines and Minerals of New South Wales, there is ^Sup¬ 
plementary Report by Mr. John Mackenzie on the New South Wales coal-fields, in which 
on Section b, is a sketch-section from Newcastle to Fort Booral, about thirty miles long. 
In this the difference in the fossil remains of the upper and lower portions of the coal- 
measures is plainly indicated, and also that the upper portion and lower portion are, besides 
all the differences, slightiy discordant. 

This may be enough for the present paper; some more material would clear off the 
matter still better. But already from, this we see that there is a greaT difference between 
the upper and lower portions of the Goal-measures in Australia, the former containing 
only flora of mesozoic affinities, the latter prevailifigly a carboniferous fauna, by which they 
ore in connection with the beds bdpw, although some plant forms begin in them, which 
afferwards are much more developed; but no Schizonewra, no single-pinnate Neuropt&fis, 
no Sagenopteris, no Voltzia, no Albartia, etc., are found. 


; Our Damuda flora could, at .aH events, only be cornered with this upper portion, and 
,ottfy^'yu?ottgh the Glossopterii aud Vertebraria, our flora being mUch more numerous. 
. i „ ’I tS'ye there is perhaps only one species common; the Australian Verteb- 
differ from outs, ind Ihe Phyllotheca in Australia is as wdl related 

.. _J_ 
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with ours as with that from the Italian Oolite, while in our Damuda flora all the other 
plants are mesozoic and most of them triassic. 

That the upper beds in Australia—Wiaiiamatta, Hawkesbery—and the upper Newcastle 
coal-beds form a connected series is also shown by the occuri'euce of the some fish, which 
is not found in the lower strata. 

The following table may illustrate the relations :— 


Europe. 

Lower Oondwanas In India. 

Coal-measures in Australia. 

Carboniferous 

Carboniferous 

Devonian ? ... ... 

1 

s 

( Panchet group. 

(. (Flora and Beptilia). 

f Damuda group. 

I Flora only. 

wss 

e»e 

a. Upper coal-measures. All the 
strata, as I enumerated them 
above under 1, 3, 3,4, 5, 6. 
Flora only. 

h. Lower coal-measures. 

Strata below. 

Qoonoo-Ooonoo. 


Vll.—FtOBA OF THB JABAIiFtla OBOUF IW SOUTH KbWAH, NBAS jABAlPtlB, AMD IN THB 

Satfvba basin. « 

The Jabalpdr group, as indicated in a former note {ante, p. 29), is that upper portion of 
the Ciondwana series covering a largo area in South Bewah and also in the Satpuras, the two 
being almost continuously connected by a narrow outcrop skirting the intervening area of 
overlying trap, and passing through Jabalpdr at the bead of the Narbada valley. It derives 
its name from the place where its fossil plants were first and best known, i. e., Jabalpur. 

Although the stone in which the plants are preseiwed differs in each of the three 
positions just named, the fossils themselves do not, plainly showing that we have to deal 
with but one formation. These beds were formerly placed on a common horizon with those 
of Rajmahal and Kach; but, as I have already indicated, these must be separated into two 
groups, an older typified by the Rajmahal group (in the Rajmahal Hills and near Golapili, 
Godavari District), and a newer containing the Each series, to which the Jahalptir group 
belongs, the fossils of both being identical. 

The &ct of the Each and the Jabalpdr strata being placed with the Rajmahal group» 
which has long sinl||j|reen recognised as most probably Liassic, would, however, show that 
from the first the fossil plants of'Each have not been considered of so young an age as has 
lately been inferred from some of the associated marine fossils. When I examined the Each 
flora I was not acquainted with that of the Jabalpdr group; but although geographically 
intermediate between Each and Rajmahal, and thus presumably likely to exhibit a blending 
of the flora had there been any community of horizon, as was formerly supposed, the Jabal* 
pdr flora is specifically the same as that of Each, and confirms the oondusions I had arrived 
at regarding the age of the rocks. Some raoent discoveries in the Godavari region,* where 
Jabalpdr plants have been found together with reptilian remaius and liassic fishes* tend 
to seaport those conclusions, as opposed tp^he impression made from the C^halopoda of the 
Each strata. 


* Hugbiwi tupra, p. 86. 
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The flora of the Jahalplir group is more nupierous than that of the Kach beds, but it 
eiihilnts the same character and some of the same peculiarities. 1 will proceed now to 
describe the plant remama. 

A.—ECIUISETACE.S1. 

As in Kach, we find also in the Jabalpdr group a complete want of any plants of this 
order; but I think the Jurassic period, above the lias, did not, on the whole, abound in 
equisetaceouB plants, the scarcity of them also marking the whole cretaceous epoch until 
they become again more frequent in the tertiary rocks. 

Even in our liassio Rajmahal group the equisetaoeous plants were very rare and 
represented only by Equisetum Bajmahalense, Schimp., from the R^mahal Hills; while in 
the Panchet group and Damuda series the frequence of equisetaceous plants is represented 
by the very triassic Schizoneura, Schimp. 

B.—FILICES. 

In the Jabalpur group ferns are much more frequent than in Kach, and altogether 
better preserved, the rock being less sandy and micaceous. With the new species 1 will give 
a short diagnosis and will indicate shortly the relations, not omitting relations witli older 
fossils than Jurassic. 

I. —Sphenoptebidbs. 

There is only one species closely allied to a form in Europe only known in the oolite. 

1.— Sjphenopteris arguta, Lindl. and Hutt. 

There is little doubt that our specimen must be referred to this species, its greater size 
only made n^e hesitate to identify it completely, but the whole habit and form of the leaf, &c., 
agree. From the Salpura basin. 

II. —NEtTEOPTEBIBES. 

Eom oi the retH Neuropteris have been found, but there is another plant which 'is 
generally brought in connection with Neuropterides ; it is a Cgrlopteris, and belongs to 
that division, distinguished by the name Baiera, Braun., which dues not indicate more than a 
mesozoic CyclopterU, Bgt. 

\.—~CgclopUria lohata, Fstm. [Compar. Cgclopt. {Bajera) digitata, L. and II.] 

Folia eemicireularia, hasi emarginata, cordata (?) margine lobate, lobis {laciniis) ut 
videtwr dontieulatis ; nervis e bad foliorum radiatim usque ad marginem eggredientibus, 
dichotomie, ramulis repetito fureatit. 

This species already considered by Dr. Oldham a Cgelopteris belongs indeed to this 
genus in the real sense of Brongniart’s Cyclopteris, of which some mesozoic forms were 
subsequently ranged with Baiera, Br.; whUe those specimens from the Bajmahal Hills, which 
1 have called CgdopterU Oldhami, Fstm.,* belong to the sub-geuus Cordwpteris, Schimp. 

Our specimen from Jabalpdr resembles that form described by Dr. Schenk as Bicranop^ 
ierie Romeri, Sobenk,t which is dlso a Cgclopteris and from rhistic beds. The only 
difEerenoe I see is in the slightly thinner veins. On the other hand it is scarcely to he 
distinguished from Cjfel6pt. '{Baid‘a) digitata, h. and H., from the lower oolite in 
especially Bindley Hutton, pl.63,f. 1, and Bronguiart, Hist. d. v^gdt., tab. 

- IflJL bik.» f. 2. pur specimen seems to nm not to be so deeply lobed. 

' X \V' ‘ 

w Hill. . . . " . ■ I —_— - I .. Ill .■■ ■ . . 

i! 'i, '■ ;■ . * Becords, (iscl. Ind., 1876, Vol. IX, 2 p. 36. 

''' i 't aer QrcazBohicbtcn, &o„ 1867, p. Pt XXI, 19. 
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We have here also again a form which begins in rhmtic and goes into lower oolite. 
Ouii specimen is allied with both. From Jabalpdr. * 

% 

III. —Pecoptbbidks. 

This family is pretty frequently represented; it also occurs both in Kacb and iu the 
Bajmahal series. 

Group of Alethopteris Whitbyensis, Gdpp. 

Two forms represent this group, which is essentially lower Jurassic. 

1. —Alethopteria MedlicoUiemat Oldh. 

Fronde tripinata, pinnia remotia patentibus, pinnuUa integria, striafis; c hmi lutiore 
lanceolatia, acuminatea baai paulum aubdecurrentihua, fere eoniingentihua. Nervo medio 
diatincto, nervia aecundariis auh angulo acuto aggredientihm dichotomia. —(Diagnosis 
given by me). 

This specimen was recognised already by Dr. Oldham as differing from the others of 
this group. He proposed the name as above, which I will not change, although it has 
never been published, and I find it only in pencil on the original drawing. 

Our species differs from the allied forms in the pinnules, which begin wilh a broad base, 
but become much narrower, giving the whole plant a peculiar appearance; it may be closely 
allied with Pecopt. Ugata, Phill.* 

2. — Alethopteria Whitbyenais, Gopp. 

This species wo know already from Kach; in the present region it is more common 
and especially in the form described formerly by Brongniart as Pecopteria tenuia,'\ wliich 
has, howcvei', already been united by Unger and others with Aleiltopteria Whitbyenaia, Gbpp. 

As I have said, M. Schimper^ placed all these related forms to the group Alethopteria 
Whitbyenais, Gbpp., considering it a truly Jurassic type. 

Mr. Saporta has done the same; only he established for all these allied fonus a new 
genus, Chidophlebis, Sap., which would then contain the following species :— 

Alethopteria Sbsaerti, Aleth. Whitbyenaia, dentata, PhiUipai, harburnensis, arguta, 
recentior, nehbenaia, ^c., ^e., establishing for all these a close relation, as I have shown iu 
my Kach flora. ' 

Our specimens of Alethopt. Whitbyenaia, Gbpp., are from the Satpur^, basin. 

3. — Pecopteria comp. Murrayana, Bgt. 

A specimen from Jabalpur recalls this lower oolitic species. I found the same 
determination written by Dr. Oldham on the original drawing, which I will use in my 
detailed paper. 

Of the Pecopterides, therefore, all three apeciea indicate a lower oolitic age. 
One is also found in Kach. 

IV. —TjtKIOFTEEIDES. 

Only some fragments represent this family, indicating one of those forms which 
Schimper placed in his sahgeDus Maoroteeniopteria, reserving Taniopteria for t)ie 
Palaeozoic forms; amongst these, however, axe also some which ootild be ti^en as Macro, 
teaniopteria, Schimp. 1 only recall the specimen described thirty years ago by Gutbier as 


• I'hilHps’ Geology of YorkshLro, III Edit., PI. VUI, f. 74. 
t Hist. d. vdgel. loss., 1S3$, PI. HO, f. 4. 
i Trait, de Pal. vdgdt., 1S69, Vol. I, p. 569, 
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Teeniopteris ahnormia, Gatb.,* and which also Schimper has placed with Taniopteris, Bgt. 
Bfit Dr. Sterzelf in Chemnitz, finding this species verj closely allied with the rhietio 
Macrot. gigantea, Schenk., and with the liassic species from the Bajmahal Hills [ilfacro^. 
lata, Oldh. Mor., Macrot. Muscefolia, Oldh. Mor. (not Bunbury), and Macrot. Morriai, Oldh. 
(only partly)] has regarded it also as Macrotceniopteris, Scbimp. Dr. Sterzel says about 
these species, so closely allied witdi Temiopt. ahnormia, Gutb., that there is scarcely any 
difference and only the formation separates them. For me it is a great satisfaction to 
see forms, which I have declared to be liassic, so nearly related with a Permian one. 
The close relationship of Macrot. lata, Oldh. Mor., from the Bajmahal Hills with Macrot. 
gigantea, Schenk., from rhestic, I mentioned already in my first note,| and will discuss 
it more closely in my Bajmahal Flora. 

Altogether, Macroteeniopteria, Sohimp., contains mostly representatives of lower 
jurassic forms. 

1.— Macroteeniopteria Satpurensia, Fstm. 

Froiule latiasima, tit videtur tenera; nervia secundariis approximatis, recfissimia, 
plurimis indiviais non nullis aolumj'urcatia. 

Our specimen is quite fragmentary—only a portion of the leaf-surface is preserved,— 
but the veins are so peculiar that it can be distinguished by this character—of course 
scarcely as a peculiar species, only as a variety; it is rather related with those forms 
described from the Bajuiahai Hills, which differ only in having the venation more separated. 

Our specimen is from the Satpnra baain. 

V.-^Dicttopteeides. 

Genua : Saobxoftebis, Bgt. 

l.—8agenopteria comp. Phillipai, Lindl. & Hutt. 

Lindley and Hutton first described this species as Olosaopt. Phillipai,^ while Prof. 
Phillips has mentioned it as Pecopt. pandfolia.^ In his last edition of the Geology 
of Yorkshire, however, he uses the name Gloaaopteria Phillipai, L. & H. In M. Brong- 
niart’s Hist. d. vdg., pi. 63, f. 2, we find also two figures of Gloasopt. Phillipai, L. & H., 
agreeing only with_,Phillip’s figure (III. edit., pi. VIII); and both of these differ from 
Lindley and Hutton’s original figure.^ 

Later, Brongniart’s and Phillip's figures have been correctly placed by Schenk and 
Schimper again in Sagenopteris, Bgt.,** as Sagenopt. Phillipai, Schenk.,ft where Lindley 
and Hutton's variety is to he placed also. But Schimper does not mention that Sagenop¬ 
teris begins, as is known, in the rhsetic and continues in the lower oolite. 

Lately I succeeded in getting some species of Sagenopteris out of the Damn das, one 
of which is strikingly near to Sagenopt, rludfolia, Presl., from rhselic (see farther on). 


* fintbier s Vereteinor nngen, etc., 1807,1, p. fi^73. 

f yulirb*. tf Mitt. Oeol. PaUuoiit., 1878, Cbar die TffiniCptcridoa v. Ohemoltz, p. 389, etc., pi, v. vl. 

Bee. OeOl. 8m. Ittd., 1876, N. IL 
I Brit., Vol. 1, pi. 63. ' ' ' , 

H Cleei^ ^TTorkMiire, I aad II edit,, t. 8, 

';f ‘ 'r<' 

p. 104 

: Bterttberg ia d, Vorw, U., p. 165, knew the name Segaiopt, 
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From the Jabalpiir group there is a pinna, of which the veins are disposed in the 
same manner as in Sagenopt. Phillipsi, especiall; in Brongniart’s figure 2, tab. 63 (Hisf.). 
Our specimen is narrower and longer, the midrib qViite distinct, the secondary veins 
passing out of it at an acute angle, are once or twice dichotomous, and join again quite 
close to the margin. From Jabalpur. 

In considering the ferns found in the Jabalpdr group, we have mostly such fonns 
as are found in Europe in the Itiwer oolite, thus : 

1. — Sphenopteria oennp. arguta, L. & H.—In England a lower oolitic species. 

2. — Cyclopteris lobaia, Fstm.—Nearly identical with Cyclopteris digitafa, L. & IT., 

which is lower oolitic in England. 

^.-^Alethopteris Whitbyensis, Gopp.—A lower oolitic species in England. 

4. — Peeopteris comp. Murrayana, Bgt.-~In England a lower oolitic species. 

5. — Sagenopteris comp. Phillipsi, Schenk.—A lower oolitic species in Europe. 

C.—CYCABEA CE^. 

In the Jabalpur group we find the CycadeacetB pretty abundant, more .so th.an in 
Kach, and with other genera; but here again the genus Ptilophyllum, Morr., is found. 

Some of the species are true lower oolitic forms; one is liassic. 

I.—ZaVIEJE!. 

This family alone is represented in the Jabalpdr group, but very frequently. 1 shall 
use the generic names as Schimper used them in his Faldont. vdgetale, and as tliey are 
also generally acknowledged. 

1.— Podozamites {Zamia-Zamites) laneeolatus, L, H.* 

There occur vei 7 many detached leaves, long and lanceolate, angustatc a little .at 
their base, acuminate on their apex, and with numerous veins. They are identical with 
Zamia lanceolata,^ L. & H., or Podozamites laneeolatus, Schimp.j; 

This is a lower oolitic species, where it has the same place and importance that 
Podozamites distans, Presl.§ has in the rhsatic; the veins of the latter, however, are 
rarer and thicker. 

We know this species from all three districts—South Bewah, Jabalpdr, and Satpura 
basin. 

^.-—Podozamites spathulatus, Fstm. 

Foliis brevioribus, ovato lanceolatis, basi attenuatis, spathulatis, nereis paueis, 
eimplicibus. 

This form is shorter, ovate towards • the apex, and the veins are more distant from 
each other; in this character this species approaches more to Podoz. distans. Fresh, of the 
rhffltio. From South Rewah— 

8 .—PodozandUm Sacketi, Fstm. 


• Fobs. Flora of Or. Brit, Vol. III., pi. IM. 
t Ttmit. d. Pal. Tdgdt., ?oL H, p. 

t Preri. ia Btombetg Ver. U, p, liW, T«d>. 41, f I j Sohenk. Her. d, Otenweldohttn, p. 1», Tab. 85, f. 10^ etc, 
Sohinpei Pri. vdgdU Vol, II, p. 100. 
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^ Ft'on^f laiiKsrula, rharhide iTassiore.foliolvt (pivnig) approximatig. ohlonge lanreola- 
tig, avv.miuatig, hmi angustatig, suboppositig, oblique imertix, nervix creberrimit, ut 
videlur stmplicibus; media in parte coeta gubdietincta hngitudmali e boat uaque ad 
apirem currente. 

Two Hpecimeiis of thin species have been brought by Mr. Hacket, which differ from 
the former in the arrangement of the leaves, their form, the rigidity and disposition of 
the veins. 

Our specimens are so closely allied to Mr. McCoy's Podozamites Barhlyi,* that the 
want of a decurreut leaf-base and the presence of but one longitudinal rib constitute the 
only difference. By the want of the decurrent leaf^base our specimens have less resemblance 
to an Araucaria {or Bowenia) than Mr. McCoy's, (See loco cit.) 

The Australian species is from the Bellarine beds (Victoria), which Mr, McCoy con¬ 
siders asmesozoic (oolitic), in whicli I think he is right. 

Our specimens are from the Satpnra basin, and are named after Mr. Hacket (of our 
Survey), who collected them. It is of importance. 

1. — Otozamiteg Ilislopi (Oldham sp.) Fstm. 

{Zamiteg JFiglopi) Oldh.,—label on specimen.) 

The genus Otozamites is frequent enough in the Jabalpur group, together with 
Ptilophyllum, Morr. The species above is a very good one, aud has been named so by Dr. 
Oldham himself, for which reason I have kept the specific name, placing it among Otozamiteg 
to which it appears properly to belong. There is, however, no description of this species 
anywhere. The name is written only with pencil on the label of the specimen. The diagnosis 
I give myself. 

Foliig latiagcuUg, apicem versiig attenuatis; rhaehide ut videtur tenui; pinnia 
rhachidis auperficient teqenfibus, altemantibus, haai latioribus, apicemque versus attenu- 
antibus, apice paulo sursam incurvatis obtusis ; hasi obtuse aurieulata,indigtincta cordata, 
puHcfo uno tantum inserta ; nervis e hasi radiatim in, folia carrentibus, distincte repetito 
farcatis. 

In the form of the leaf-base and in the manner of insertion, it resembles quite closely 
Otozamites Goldicei, Bgt.,t but the leaves are much shorter and more obtuse. 

In the Kach flora I have described one form as very near to Otoz. Goldicei, Bgt., from 
Kuknrhit; it may stand between our Otoz. Mislopi, Oldh. sp., and the true Otozamites 
Goldicei, Bgt. 

Our specimen is from the Sher river, Satpura basin. 

Besides this species there are several other species of Otozamites, Br., of which I will 
only mention one as important. 

2. ‘—Otozamites comp, gracilis (Enrr sp.) Schimp. 

Karr described this species first as Zamites gracilis}% it is from the schist with 
Poddonia of the Upper Lias near OhmdeU in Wurtemberg. 

Sohimper described it as Otonamiies, and this is the ohfy species with which he could 

«om|iaze tmv Ptihphglhtm. BLe says in his Paldoniologie v^^hde: ** Catte esptiee rappelU 

. ' . 

' vV ., ' ’ " '»# > '' ■ . . .. . . .... . 

• tWe Pst-of Victoria, Decade I, p, 88, PL YIH. f. 1, 2,«. 

' \,'.t d* liWuiue, Pateoatolos^e fr^. FL XCP. f,l, from lowW oottte ill laglsnd, TorkiUrs, 

Vltav dn Juraf. 18t». p. it, pL I, f, i, 

'-Vi';,\St 
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unpeu le genre Piilophyllum des Indes!** And we have this liassic species io-our Jabalpur 
group, which is of the same age as the Kach series, 

i 

There are about three or four specimens which closely resemble Ptilophyllum entehense, 
Morr.; but they have no decurrent leaflets; the base of the leaflets is a little broader, sub* 
aurioled, and snbcordate, attached by the middle of the base only, the veins radiating in the 
leaflets, and forked within; the leaflets closely set, alternating, having evidently all the 
characters of Otozamites, Br., in which class Schimper has therefore rightly placed it. Dr. 
Oldham had already determined it correctly. 

It still further proves the early age of our Jabalpdr and Kach series. Our specimens 
are from the Sher river in the Satpura basin. 

1.— Ptilophyllum^ Morr. {^Paheozamia, Mndl.). 

This common genus of the upper portion of the Gondwana series occurs, and shows 
again the relation of this group with the others as belonging to the same epoch. Ptihph. 
acutifolium, Morr., is the prevailing form. 

The only related form of Ptilophylhim, Schimper finds, as I mentioned, with the 
liassic Otozamites gracilis (Kurr.), Schimp., and just this genus is the most prevailing and 
most characteristic of the upper portion of the Gondwana series. 

Our specimens of Ptilophyllum are from Satpura basin. 

1 .—Williamsonia cowf. gigas, Carr.f 

I have had occasion to mention this interesting and important genus from the Kach 
series, the liajmahal series in the R^mahal Hills, and from Golapili. It occurs also in the 
Jabalpur group. 

In pi. 63, f. 15, Mr. Williamson gives a section of the restored involuerum, with 
smooth pyriform axis supporting a superficial laj'er of oblong cells arranged vertically on 
its outer surface, and with this our specimen from the Jabalpdr group agrees quite well, 
only that the layer of cells seems to be broader in the upper part. Outside, several of the 
lanceolate scales are well seen. 1 will range our specimens provisionally as WiUiamsonia 
comp, gigas, Carr. From the Satpura basin. 

We have therefore amongst the Cyeadeacece the following species of great importance: 

1. —PodozamUes lanceolatus. L. & H. sp. Very frequent in all three districts; a 
lower oolitic species in England; represented in the rhsetic by Todozam. distans, Fresl. 

2. —Podozamites Hacketi, Fstm., from the Satpura basin. Nearly identical with the 
Australian Podoz. Barklyi, McCoy from mesozoio (oolite). 

3 .—Otozamites comp, gracilis, Kurr.,! from the Satpura basin. In Europe an upper 
liassic form, related a little to Ptilophyllum, Morr. 

^•^.ptilophyllum acutifolium, Morr., from the Satpura basin. Prevailing in the 
Bajmabal series. 

B.'^W^iamsonia comp, gigas, Caxr., from the Satpura basin. In England specia^y 
a lower oolotic species. 


• Vol. 11., p, 171. 

t Wlltiamaon: Trannust. Uno. Soc. Vol. XXVI, PI. St, IS: Cuiutlien Trsossot. Usa.Soc., VoL XXVI, 
t Alsu Ur. Oldtuuu UuknniHvd it lu be tills species. 
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e 

In this class are again some very^ typical lower oolitic plants, as we have fonnd also 
in Kach; one species expressing the relation of these beds with the other members of the 
upper portion of the Gh)ndwana series. 

l.-^Paligsya indica, Fstm.( Oldh. b Morr. sp.).* 

Bamis distichis altermntibus, foliatie, foliis linearihvs paimtihus alternis, in pul- 
vinulo deeurrentibua distinctissime aessilihus nervo diatineto e haai uno sulcis duobus 
pro fundiorihus limitaio (fonctificatione non obvia). 

Of the same plant which Dr. Oldham and Prof. Morris figured from the Bajmahal 
Hills, and which 1 found later among the Kach flora and from Golapili, some very good 
specimens occur also in the Jabalpdr group, one of which MM. Oldham and Morris figured 
already in their Rajmahal Flora (1. c.) as Taxoditea indicus, O. & M. But later Dr. Oldham 
himself recognised it to be a PaKssya, and I will use his specific name. But as MM. Oldham 
and Morris have given no diagnosis, nor any description, I supjdy the want. It is very near 
to Paliasga Brauni, Eudl., from the rheetic. From the Satpura basin. 

%-—Pali8aya. Jahalpurenaia, Fstm. 

Bamia disiichia {?) ; crasaiorihua foUorum puMnuUa tertia ranrnUa foUatia ; folna 
eequalibua, oblnnge laaceolato-ovalibua, patentibm, remotiaaeulia; baai covalrirtla, 
diatincte decurrentibua, pulvinulia ohlongia inaidentibua; nervo ut videtur unico medio. 
Amentia in certia. 

This species is very characteristic of the Jabalpur group, and, till now, known only in 
it; it has the same importance here Paliaaga cot^erta, Fstm., in the R.‘tjinulml series. 
Through this species and one other coniferous plant {Auraeartitea Karhenaia. Fstm.). I have 
recognised the Ceratodua beds of the Godavari region as belonging to our Jabulpur 
group.t From Jabalpur. 

Z.—Brachyphyllum mamillare, L. & H. 

I take this fossil in the sense of Lindley and Hutton J, who figured on PI. 188 and 219 
two specimens. Mr. Schimper thought these forms dlfl'erent from that de.scrihod hy Brong- 
niart and called the British species Braehyphyllum PhiUipai, Schimp. §; still I take 
these specimens to be Brachyphyllum mamillare, L. & H. 

Our specimens are pretty freqnent and do not differ in anything from the English lower 
oolitic species. Dr. Oldham himself has already written on the figures of some specimens, 
which I found drawn, the determination: Brachyphyllum mamillare, L. b H., which they 
really are. From Jabalpdr. 

4.— Eehinoatrobua expanaua, Schimp. 

Of this species, so freqnent in Kach, several specimens occur. One specially is very 
well preserved, showing a pretty large branch with branchlets and the characteristic leaves. 
It Is much more complete than any of those from Kach, and, I should say, than any of those 
figured. While our specimens from Kach agi-ee more with Phillips’ figures |j, this specimen 
ftrom the Jabulpur group agrees better with Sternberg’s*!}' 



* TaaoSUe* indioM, Oldh., Morr. Bajui. Flora, H. XXXIII. t S—'Figure only, 
f $ee9Cf. Stnghea ; Bao. Oeolog. Sor. luJL H 111.* 

J of Brtt„ M. 188, 319. 

II. Voi., p. 336. 

1 «a'. m. Fd.. pt x, r. u. 

Venr. 1. as. (. i, a. 
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From South Bewah and the Satpura basin. 

’5.—Arauearites Kachmsis, Fstm. 

• 

I gave this name to seeds which were pretty frequent among the Kach fossils and 
which are very closely allied to Mr. Phillips’ “ Winged seed,"* described later by Oarruthers 
as belonging to Araucarites, with the name Amucar, PhilUpsi, Carr.f Those from 
Kach I called Araucarites Kaehensis, Fstm.,{ in order to distinguish them, although they 
are very like those from England. In the Jabalpdr group they also occur very frequently, 
and they are the same as in Kach, so that 1 shall call them by the same name. 

Besides Palissya, JahalpureTisist Fstm., Mr. Hughes found this species in the Wurdha 
coal-field, near Nawgaon. I was, tberefoi’e, able to determine this group with certainty. 

From South Bewah, Jabalpur, and the Satpura basin. 

Besides these species mentioned, there occur some more coniferous plants that seem to 
be peculiar, although allied with one or the other of those described. 

Amongst the coniferous plants there are, therefore— 

1. — Palissya indica, Fstm.—an Indian type. 

2. — Palissya Jabalpurensis, Fstm., characteristic of the group. 

3. —Brachyphyllum mamillare, L. & H. 

4. — Echinostrohus expansus, Schimp. 

5. — Araucarites Kaehensis, Fstm.—the three last are lower oolitic forms in 

England and elsewhere. 

Altogether I have now mentioned nineteen species of fossil plants, which may rise to about 
tw('nty-four or a little more when I add the species as yet not mentioned. I would here only 
discuss those that are best determined and correctly compared with other well known forms. 

From these nineteen mentioned species there are— 

а. —Identical or veiy closely allied with English lower oolitic species— 

1. — Cyclopieris lobata. Fstm.,—scarcely diEForent from Cychpteris Patera digitata, 

L. &H. 

2. — Aletkopteris Whitbyensis, Gopp. 

Z.^Pecopteris Murrayana, Bgt. 

4.— Sagenopteris comp., Phillips, Schenk. 

^.—‘Sphenopteris comp, arguta, L, Sl H. 

6. — Podosamites lanceolatus, L. & H. 

7 . — WUliamsorda comp, gigas, Carr. 

Z.'—Broichyphylluni mamillare, L. & H. 

9.— Echinostrohus expansus, Schimp. 

Vir^Arauearites Kaehensis, Fstm., near Arauear, PhilUpsi, Carr. 

Of the other nine species there are— 

б. —An upper liassic form:— 

h*—Otoe(miUss graeilis, Kurrsp.—from Upper Idas nearCHunden in Wurtembffl^>* 
the only ally of our Ptilqphyllum, Morr. 

_ < 

• fleolosy of Yorkshire, 11. Edition, H., r., f. 6. 

+ CsRuthers, OMiogr. Magat, 1860, VoL VI,, p, 6, PI, II, f, 7—0, 
t Kach Flora, Paleoutol. ludica, 1876. 
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c. —An Anstralian type 

l.-^Podozamites Scieheti, Fstin.—strikingly close to Podoz. BarMgi, McCdy— 
from Ballarioe Bocks (Mesozoic—Politic) in Australia. 

d. —Two species are Indian types 

1. —Piilophgllum acutifolium, Moir.—in the whole range of the Upper Gondwana 

series. 

2. --^Falisaga indica, Fstnu—common in the upper portion of the Gondwana series, 

as in Kach, and in the Bajmahal Hills and Golapili. 

e. —One species is peculiar to the group. 

1. —Palissya Jahalpureruitt Fstra. Known only in these beds. 

There are therefore— 

10 species lower oolitic. 

1 upper liassic. 

2 of Indian types. 

1 chai'acteristic of the group. 

1 Anstralian (oolitic) type. 

The other four are peculiar, but more or less allied with those already mentioned. 

If we compare this flora with the other Indian local floras, it has the nearest relation 
with that of Kach. 

Species identical with those in Kach—• 

1. AUihopteris WhUbyendt, Gopp. 

2. Ptilophyllum amtifolmm, Moit. 

8. Wtlliamsonia, Carr, genus. 

4. Palissya indica, Fstm. 

6. Echimstrohus expansus, Schimp. 

6. Arauearites Rnchensis, Fstm. (abundant). 

Species identical with those of the Bajmahal series— 

1. Sphenopteris argnta, L. & H. (an oolitic species). 

2. PtilophyUum acut^lium, Morr. (Indian type). 

3. WUliamsonia, Carr, genus. 

4. Palissya indica, Fstm. (Indian tpye). 

Species identical with those in tiie beds with Ceratodus, Ac, in the Godayari region; 
only two species have been found, and both are Jabalpur forms— 

1. Palissya Jahalpurensis, Fstm. 

2. ArauearU^ Kaehensw, Fsttn. 

From these considerations the following conclusions may, I think, be drawn 

1. The prevailing fossils am essentially of such kind as we find generally in fewer 
oolite, agreeing those from Yorkshiw; we will themfitta have 
consider omr Jabalpdr group idso of the smne age. This conclusion 
'strengthened— * 

occurrence of one distinctly liassic species, Otozamites gradUs, 


r S’ 
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3. By tlie occurrence of the same group in the Wurdha coal-field with fish and 

. reptilian I'emaine, hitherto believed to be liaHf«ic. 

•* 

4. Amongst the Indian local floras that of the Jabalpur group has most species 

common with the Kach flora, suggesting their close correspondence as to 
age, so that— 

5. All conclusions which can be arrived at about the age of the Jabalpdr group 

may so far be also applied to the Kach series. 

Remains of Lepiiotug and of Bjfperodapedon have also been found in the Ceratodus 
beds, indicating the same liassic formation. 

In a greyish-red fine sandstone beneath the Ceratodus beds of Kota Mr. King found 
some plant remains which I think to be PaUsnya conferta, Fstm. This species being 
characteristic of the Rajmahal series, it would seem that this horizon also may be distin¬ 
guishable in that region. 

I may here remark that from a cursory inspection I have made of the Kach collections, 
1 do not think they will bear out the inferences based upon the Cephalopoda as to the 
Tithonian horizon of the upper members of the series. 


VIII.—DeSCBIVTIONS of NBW and discussions of 80HB ALREADY KNOWN BUT 
lUFOBTANT SFBCIBS FROM THB GONDWANA SeBIBS.* 

In the following pages are given the descriptions of some new species, which to 
the date of the publication of my former papers were not known to^ me, although for some 
years in our collections. During the thorough rearrangement of the Musuein they have 
been found, and prove very important for further evidence as to the determination of age. 
Also some species, which were already formerly known, but which occur again in better 
specimens. 

A. — A new Rkatieform of Pterophyllwm, Bgt., in the Rajmahal Bills. 

Amongst those .species which are described by Oldham and Morri8,f we find already 
one form which approaches a rhsetic species (». Pteroph. Princeps, 0. M., very near to 
Pi. Braunsi, Sch.); another has even connections in the Permian formation. 

I bare now to report on another rhmtic species— 

Pterophyllum oomp. propinquum, Giipp. 

184A. Goppert; Uber foss. Cjcsdeen, etc. Verb. d. SoUes. Gesellscli., p-132 ff.. Tab. I. f. 6. 

1867. Schenk : flora der Qronach., p. 2U. 

In tlie above quoted paper Mr. GSppert described a true Pterophyllum, Gopp., which 
is especially remarkable by the distant, pretty equal leaflets, passing out from the Rhaehis 
nearly quite straightly. He designated it first as from. Jurassic rooks, which, however, 
afterwards proved to be rhsetic (in consequence of the examinations of Mr. Schenk and 
F. Rimer). 

Amongst the specimens of the older collections of Bi^'mahal plants in onr Museum, 
there is a (rather fragmentary) specimen, which by the form and disposition jof the leaflets 
can be compared only with PterophyUum propinqnuni, 1 cannot discuss it further 

. . . . . ' ■ . 

• I think it aeoeBsaty to join these descriptions here in a shori.fonn, as I refer to the ipeclee in the 
i^eceding psBes; they wUl, however, be described and flgnred more cioee^ in the special papers im the local floras, 
t Falmntol, Indies, 1S62; flora of the Bajmahal Series ia the .Bajnu^ Seriei. 
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here. I would only state the fact: iu the Bajmahal flora 1 will give the description and 
fi^nire. It increases again the number of forms in the Rajmahal flora, related .with 
similar in the riuetic formation. IKie specimen is from Biudrabun. 

It.—Dcucripiious of new and other species from the lower portion of the Gondwanas. 

In ray first paper I have enumeraW only lie most known species, but as I have 
been obliged to refer in the preceding pages to all the forms of the Damudas, 1 feel the 
necessity of describing or discussing shortly these fossils now. 

1.— The Damtida Phyllotheca connected with the Australian forms and also with that 

from Oolite in Italy. 

Since writing my preliminary paper on the Damuda fossils* I have come across some 
better specimens of a real Phyllotheea from the Kamthi beds, and also one specimen from 
the Kaniganj coal-field. 

Su' C. Bunbury called this Indian Phylloiheca Ph. Indiea ;t hut it is related to the 
Phyll. from the ufpes coal-fields iu Australia, 1 mean the beds above the first marine 
fauua ; and both are related with the Phyllotheca of M. de Zigno§ in the Italian Oolite. 

Nothing like this is known in the Permian. This and the coal epoch have their 
own equisetaceous plants. The Permian epoch has been rather poor in equisetaceous plants, 
while it is known that the Trias period produced them again very abundantly; iu this 
also our Damuda series agree with the Trias. 

The occurrence of the same real Phyllotheca {Ph. Indiea, Bunb.) has not till now been 
mentioned anywhere from the Baniganj coal-field; lately I discovered one specimen of 
this species. 

The great abundance of equisetaceous plants in the Damudas, with prevailing 
Schisoneura, a triassic genus, and with occurrence of the real Phyllotheca, so frequent in 
the Italian Oolite, would therefore again indicate rather a mesozoic (triassic) age. 

The same Phyllotheca Australis, McCoy, is also known from Victoria together with 
Taniopteris Daintreei, McCoy, which latter in Queensland is considered as characteristic 
of the mesozoic (upper) coal beds.|| 

2.— Teeniopterides of the Damudas and their connexions.^ 

In my preliminary paper* mentioned above, I have already called attention to some 
distinct forms of Teeniopteris, Bgt., which should indicate a connection between the 
Damudas and the Bajmahal Series. Since that time I have examined some other 
specimens, which prove this connection more, which I will discuss now.** 

a.—That species which Sir C. Bunbnry figured 1. c. PI. X, f. 2, with the name Twniopm 
teris DanoBoides {?) McClell., is not, 1 think, correctly placed- I have got some other speci¬ 
mens identical with this figure, but they are no Taniopt, danteoidesff (McClell.—Boyle.) 

* BomtSs Geol. Bnrv. Ind.. 1876, 9* p. 68 ff. 

y Qaart. Jour. Oeol. 80 c., XVII., p; 396, P>>< ^ «ad,XI. 

t JfeCor: Annuls of Nat. Hist., Vol-iSC, p. 163 £ * 

I Xlima t ?>r. foM. fonn. OoUlh, Ka. VIJ, VHr. 

|j Paiatree (and Carrathon) <m tlw Oeolm of iQueendanj^. Quar. Jow. Geol. Soo., 1671 

^ ^ the note on Mr. Wood-lu^'s fbssUt. 

^ aaanisd me aevenl tlmea tM ha brought some nice speeimeus of Tonkpiwitdaiutoiaei, UcOlellit 

jttkever oonKd find them in bar adlootiona. 

if:130t. And Oth. Nat. Hist. IBQm, Uount., Tab. 2 : McCl^Qand t SepOTti 1818-fi9, Tab. U. 
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Schimper* has shown another and.perhaps more natural place for it; he t<»ok it as 
synonymous with Tceniopt. McChllandi, O. M., which he placed in his ;rc‘uu8 
teridinm, Schimp. This view becomes quite probable^ if we compare Sir Biinbury’s 
drawing (I. c.) with Tctniopt. McClellanMy 0. M. ;t and the other H 2 )ecimeus before me 
seem to confirm the determination. 

Sir C. Banbury's specimens as well as ouni are from Kamihi. 

h. —Besides this there are from the Nagpdr district (Kamthi) several specimens of a 
mnch bigger Tatniopterit {MaeroteeniopterUi) which have some related forms, but which 
yet seem to be different. 

The top portion recalls especially Tteniopteris lata, 0. M., 1. c., PI. TV, f. 3. PI. V, 
f. 2. But it belongs to the specimens with which it occniTed. It recoils also a little 
Sir C. Banbury’s Qlossopteris miUKBfoUa, Bunb., 1. c. It would agree quite well, only 
that there are no anastomoses at the base of the veins in our specimens, which 
Sir C. Bunhury slates to have obser.ved. 

I therefore cannot identify the specimens under discussion with one or tbe other sjie- 
cies mentioned, as there are differences enough to establish a new species, which I will 
describe as following:— 

Macbomnioptkeis Fkddeni, Fstni. 

Fronde simpliri speeiosissima usque 20 m. lata, ui videtur, ovato-elongaio-elUptiea ; 
apice obtusa, quando que emarginata, plerumque irregu!ariter ineisa vel divisa, consis- 
tvutia sulcuriarea, costa in proportione ad frondis laiitudinem ac mugnitudinem iantum 
et'assiuscula longitudinaliter striata compressa ; nervis seeundariis rreben intis tenuibvs 
sutnma in parte (apieem versus) sub angulo acute eggredientibus, nuirginemque versus 
plus sursum arcuatis; in parte frondis inferiore fere horizontafibus margiuem ttersus 
paulo tanfuH sursum inrurvatis simpUcibus ac furcatis alternantibus furcatiune aut in 
ipsa basi aut quod am in parte longitudinis nervorum exhibita. 

I have named this very interesting species after Mr. F. Fedden of our Survey, who 
collected it sojiic years ago in Kamthi. 

Our species holds a middle place between the Permian Teeniopt, {Marrot^ abnorniis, 
Gutb., and tbe three species of Macrotmniopteris from the Kajmaiial Hills, and w’e have, 
therefore, in our Triassic beds, between the Permian and Jurassic, a Macrotceniopteris, 

We have, therefore, the following species of Tceniopteris in our Damudas— 

Tainiopteris comp. McChllandi, 0. M., from Kamthi. Sir 0. Bunbur 3 ''s Tee- 
niMpt. Daneeoides ? should be placed here—a Rajrnahal species. 

Macrotaniopteris Fanceoides, HcCl., (lioylejj, from Burdwan (Ifoyle) from 
Jherra coal-field (Hughes) and from Baniganj, and from Burgo in tlto Bajinahal 
Hills (our coll.). 

Macrotceniopt Feddeni, Fstm., the broadest form I know.—From Kamthi. 

If wo compare the two Maerotaniopterides of the Baraudas with the Permian and 
the Eajmahal forms, we have the following series (regarding tbe distance of the veins) 

1. Maerotanitggteris Faneeoides, MeCl.—Damuda.—(The widest distance.) 

2 Maerot. lata, 0. M.—Rajrnahal Hills. 

8. Maerot. Feddeni, Fstm.—Damuda. 

4. Maerot. abnormis, Gutb. Permian.—(The narrowest distance). 

• Pttlieout. Vol. 1, page 605. 

t Unfraaliftl Flora. (Oldham and Morris), PI. XXIH, llffs, 1,2,3. 

% Sco farther Mr. Wood-Mason's collection. 
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3 .—A new Gangamopleria from the Kamihi hede and another from Karharbari. 

9 

Of the fyenns Gangamopteria, which McCoy established for some transitions forms 
between Cyrlopteris and Glosaopleria, I described already one species in my first note on 
the flora of the Dainudas and the Talchir group: 1 called it Gangamopt, cyclopteroidee, 
Fstm.,* on ecc«)unt of the more CyclopterisAjke form of the leaf. From the occurrence of 
this species both in the Bar&kar and Talchir groups, I draw the conclusion that these 
gioups are both of the same age, as the Talchir group contained little else than this 
species. McCoy described it first from some rocks in Victoria, where no marine fossils 
occur, but where Tceniopferis I}aintreei, McCoy, is found, which latter in Queensland is 
considered as characteristic of the mesozoic beds there. With these also Phyllotheea Aus¬ 
tralis, McCoy, occurred in Victoria. 

Now I have also from the Kamihi beds very closely allied forms ;t they are, however, 
much smaller, seem to have a thicker substance, thicker veins and wider venations, so that 
1 will describe it as a species of its own. Another species, bror^ht lately by Mr. Wood- 
Mason, 1 mention further in the note on the fossils he brought from Kauiganj. 


Gamoahoptrbis Huohesi, Fstm. 

Fronde dmplici, rotunde ovali, sub coriacea basi ui videtur subcordata, margins 
intergra, mediorriter longa, maxima specimine 10-11 cm. longa, 6 cm. lato; rhachide 
vel nervo medio nuUo ; nerots radiatim e basi usque ad marginem eurrentibus, arcuatis, 
nonnulis mediis, omnibus parte inferiori eraseioribus, dehinc omnibus repetiio furcatia 
aiiastomosantibus relia latiura, breviora formantibus, 

I have called this form after Mr. Hughes of our Survey, who has already collected a 
great many of interesting fossils from the Damuda series. 

Although de^cribing this fossil by a name of its own, I yet believe it related with that 
species from the lower Dainudas and the Talchir group, i. e., Gangamopt. ryclupte- 
roides, Fstm. 

This hgtiin supports, what I hare already supposed, that all the three sub-groups of the 
Damudas, although in reality existing, are yet of the same age, and that the Talchir 
group too is to be subnamed in this epoch. 

Another form must be noticed from the Karharhdri coal-field , it is— 


GAKOAMOFTBBra AKOUSTIFOBIA, McCoy. 

18 . Cynlopisri* anguHifolia, Me of : Anunto sod Magaz. of Nat. Hiat., Vol. SO. * 

18 . vangamopUri* engvttifoUa, McCoy : frodroue of 1*810900tology of Victoria. Des. 

Amongst those specimens which, as 1 already mentioned several times. Dr. Stoliezka 
brought from Karharbdri coal-field, is also a specimen which already at that time was 
determined as Ogehpt. angustfoUa, McCoy, which, however, is now by McCoy himself 
zauged with Qangamopteris, McCoy. 

This Qangamopteris is in ViotoriA found in certainly mesozoic rooks, being associated 
wlUi T^iopteris Daintreei, McCoy, which is characteristic of mesozoic rocks in Queens* 

land^ 


♦ Boteiids^ OeoL Sarv. lad., 187«, N, 3. . 

t paper on f>((>asda fo ills (EecTQeol. Sorv. Ind., 1876, N.8) there le wrongly written 

belong to the oame epeeies" (as etangamopterU egehpUraUtss, Fetm.). 

of ijheonelaud, Quar. Jour. Oe<d. Soc., 1878. 


" that tbo 
It should his 
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4t.—-8ome other species of Sagempteris f/wn the Damudas. 

The two species of Oangamopteris described above from the Damuda Series are 
distinctly belonging:; to that genus. Bat there mre froth the Damudas near Kanlachera 
in the Godavari district two specimcnsi about which I am not quite sure whether tiiey 
belong also to this genus or whether they are rather to be ranged with SagenopteriSf 
Bgt They recall, it is true, somewhat Oangamopteris angustifolia, McCoy,* but I am 
not sure if this species too has not rather its place in Sagenopteris, Bgt. I for my part 
take those specimens from Kunlaofaeru as veiy near to Sagenopteris rhoifolia, Pi-esl., as 
there is scarcely any difference between them and the leaves of this species when they are 
detached. We have only to compare the detached leaf in Mr Schenk’s Grenzschichten, 
PI. XII, f. 4 with our specimens and we find no difference. . 

Another locality of Sagenopteris, Bgt., is the Karharb&ri ooahfield, the same where* 
from I enumerated already fonr species of mesoaoic and triassic age. There is a collection of 
Earharbari plants in our Museum since the year 1871, and Dr. Stoliezka collected them. 
Fern leaves are very frequent, with an evidently anastomosing venation, which, howevert 
does not pass out from a midrib; the shape and the association of the leaves on the rock 
urge us to consider the leaves as detached ones, which formerly have been attached to one 
common stalk. They are, as I suppose, evidently Sagenopteris, but differing in shape and 
size from those hitherto described. I describe them as follows• 

Saoknofteeis Stouczkaka, Fsfm. 

Fronde digitata; foliis singulis pedicello communi insertis, dedduis, lanceolato spa^ ^ 
thulaiis, 10 cm. longis, 35 mtn, latis, hasi latiusculis, sine peduneulo distineto; later^ 
alibus ut mdetur in forma differentibus, nervo medio indistincto, nervis sectbndariis sub 
angulo aeutissimo ad marginem currentibus repetito dichotomis, retia formantibusi 
retibus inferiare ac medio parte majoribus, margiTiem versus, mmoribus. Fructificaiione 
non ohvia. 

The leaves of this species differ in shape and size as well from Sag. rhoifolia, Presl., 
as from Sag. Goppertiana, Zign., but it is allied with both, being a Sagenopteris, 

I will not make any further discussions here—I will only say that the genus Sagenop¬ 
teris in Europe is known only in Bheetic and Lias, and that it has some connection with 
Cheropteris, Kurr., of the Keuper. « 

Perhaps also some species of Olossopteris, Bgt., are allied; I mention, for instance, 
Glossopieris acaulis, McClell., which should evidently be placed here, and I mentimied it 
already as Sagenopteris, Bgt. The Tceniopteris, Bgt., with the real mesozoic aspect and 
with connections in the Bajmahal Series would support the conclusions to be drawn from 
the occurrence of Sagenopteris, Bgt. 

Mr. W. T. Blanford is certainly right in saying that some of these ferns are of wide 
range; bat if we consider it nearer it should be said of the most fossils; hut I think also of 
widely ranged genera some species can be eharacteristio, and this is espeoially with the 
I'aniopteris the case, even so with Sagenopteris and othms, and if some of those genera 
mentioned are of wide range, it is certainly the more the case with GkssepUris, so that 
there yet remain for the Damudas the other i^edes as— 

Maefvtmiopteris Danaoides, McClell., certainly mesozoic, freqnmit. 

Scl^aeura Gondwanensis, Fstm. (very frequent.) 

Sagenopteris, two species—Bhsetio getras. 

Xfeuropteris valida, Fstm.—(frequentp) 

Voltsia aeutfolia And Albertia spedosa, Schimp. 


* MoCo;: I’rodrome of tits PaL of Viot., 11 Ooosdo^ PL XUI, figs. So. 
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On the four latter qf these I will only remark that they in Murope are of triassie age. 
To these I add now a fifth-- 

VoUzia heterophglla, Bgt., 1828. 

1828. Brongninrt: Prodrome. 

1828. Histoirc des v^get foss. 

1848. Schimper and Mougeot: Monograf. 

1870. Schimper: Fal&)At. veg^t. 

Amongst the specimens brought by Dr. Stoliezka from Karharbfiri are also three, 
which ore labelled Voltzia heterophyUa, Bgt. I cannot know by whom the label was 
written, but it is certain that already, five years ago, this species' was recognized, but since 
that time, no doubt overlooked. It is the more important, as this species is just from the 
lower part of the Damudas, t. e., from tdie Barakar group.* 

This species, as every body knows, is the most characteristic of the Trias, of course 
in Europe only; but I for my part do not give up the same age for it here in India also. 

The discovery and determination of this plant agrees very well with those I later made 
quite independently, as I found the Voltzia heterophglla^ Bgt., which Dr. Stoliezka brought, 
after I had written my first paper on the Damuda fossils. 

As for as I know, there is nothing known like these or similar plants from the 
lower ooal>measures in Australia, and also in the upper portion is, besides Olossopteris. 
(a genus of wide range) only Phgllotheea and the doubtful Vertehraria in common with 
our Damudas, of which, however, the first genus is also in the Oolite of Italy pretty frequent, 
and the other Damuda fossils have also abundantly representatives in the mesozoic forma* 
tions of Europe. 

So that with the same probability we can suppose a communication with Europe at 
that early date of Indian life, and this for the whole period from Trias till Oolite. 

6.—CroanBors Puabts in the Damxtdas. 

A.— ‘Species qf Nceggerathia, Stbg. 

Already Sir C. Bunburyf described from Kamthi a species with the name Noegg&rathia 
Sislopi, B., of which he knew several specimens, but only one is figured. 

Nceggerathia was formerly, as were many fossils, a dispiited genus; but already Sir C. 
Banbury (1861) himself took it rather as belongpng to the Cgcadeacea, .as I think is now 
generally acknowledged; and we have in Nceggerathia a genus belonging to the Zamim. 
I will speak, therefore, first of Bnnbnry’s species. 

1. Nceggerathia Hislopi, Bunb. 

1861. Qoar. Jour. Gecl. Soo., Vol. XVlI, p. 834, FI. X, f. 5. 

Sir C. Bunbury has figured only one specimen, which is rather fragmentary, from 
|Bharat-w&d&. From this locality also sevend specimens are in our collection. All descrip* 
tions, as Bunbury has given them* I can confirm. We have several fragments, from 
vdiich I can judge that the, leavm have been about 14 cm. long, beginning with a narrow 
bgNs and becoming wider toWra?^ the apex, where the leaf is apparently obliqne. 

From anothw locality in the Nagpdr district, from Barkoi, there is a specimen of the 
same No^g^rathia Hislopit Banb.,;|a our collection, which plainly shows that the described 

' I '' j i ’ I I V| i'*' I ' ‘ i •• • " i .. 

S0C.,XVI1, p. 3»A 
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loaves are only detached and formerly belonged to a common stalk. The specimen men¬ 
tioned shows two leaves, about 9 cm. long, of the shape as Banbury described; they 
are in the same direction lying on one side of a stalk w^ich undoubtedly belongs to these 
loaves. They were, therefore, attached in the same way as in the real Nceggerathia j 
and if we look for a mesozoic Naeggerathia, ive find the some arrangement of leaves in the 
Naggeratliia Vosgesiacia* Bronn., from the Keuper of the Baibl beds. 

Also from the Karharb&ri coal-field there is one specimen which is to be ranged here. 

The leaves of N, ffislopi, Bunb., differ from N. Vosgesktea, Bronn. by much stronger' 
veins and by having the margin entire. 

Locality.—'Ne have tiiis species, therefore, from Bharat-wddd Barkoi, and from 
Kai-harbari coal-field. 


2.—Nceggerathia comp. Vosgesiaca, Bronn. 

1853. Leonhard and Bronn; N. Jahrb., p. 129, PI. 'VI, f. 1-4. 
1870-72. Mncroptcrygium Brouni, Sohimp.: PaL v4g4t., Vol. U, p. 132. 


There is also another Nceggerathia from the Damudaa of Kunlachem (Godavari 
District), which from the first moment I recognized to be a Nceggerathia; some incised and 
lacerated leaves with very fine venation are joined on one common stalk, which, however, is 
partly broken off, so that I was in doubt about the insertion. 

The best, and perhaps only, connection of our specimen I found, however, 'with Bronn’s 
Nceggerathia Vosgesiaca (1. c.) The author described his species as consisting of a pretty 
large form with a thick stalk, from which passed out on both sides (partly alternating) 
the leaves, marked by two characters-— 

1. —By their fine venation, and 

2. —Tiiat they are not entire, but divided and incised in different manners and 

degrees, so that they consist of several laoiniee joined together. 

All these characters our specimen above mentioned exhibits too, so that I can only bring 
it in close connection with that triassic species. 

The middle ladnice of our leaf are 12 cm. long, the marginal ones only 6‘6 cm. The 
general form is cuneiform, the venation very fine, running radially towards the margin, 
frequently forked, but the branchlets not much thinner than the main branches. Bronn’s 
drawings do not show this forcation, although Bronn himself describes it. 

B.—Another Zamteefrom the Damndas. 

Amongst the specimens brought by Dr. Stoliczka there is still another leaf which 1^ 
the whole form indicates a Zamice. It can, however, not be referred to Nceggerathia, the 
leaf base being quite different, from which it follows that the insertion also difi^red; we 
have no stalk, but the leaf is only a little attenuated at the base; Ui reminds strikingly tiie 
genus Glossozamites, Sohimpf. 1 have no doubt that ours belongs to it. 


* Bronn t 2ac trloaSsohon Fauna und Flora der bitomindBan Schiefer von BoiU. If. ifihteb. Ibi Kin. Qwl. nod 
Pal., eto., less, p. 129, PI, VI, r. 14. 
tSebimper: PoL vSgSt. VoL, 11, p. 133. 
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Giossozaxitbb StoiiIozkaitcs. F»tm. 

F-mdisforma ac magnitudo ^noia, Fbliis elor^ato ovalihut, valhlis 8 cm. ItMgia, 
28 mm. latit, media parte hUas^U, parte apUsdli paulo attmuata, rotundata, parte 
basalt aqvali modo angustata, trumata, attgulia hasaltbus obtusia ; foliis media in parte 
iasertis; nereis creberrimis, dietinetie, e iota basi radiantUms,fareatis, 

This species has its allies in B 0 i 9 e fortqs described by Mr. Sohitnper with this generic 
name, bat which altogether range only from Lias to lower cretaceous. These species are 
Olossozamites oblongijblitis, IC 4 rr.,* from Lias in Wurtemberg; Olossoz. Zitteli, 
SohoTieggerei, and obovatus, Schenkf. 

Onr specimen has all the characters of these described species. The largest species till 
now described is Olossoz. Zitteli, Schenk, from lower cretaceous; the leaves measuring 8 cm, 
8 mm., while ours are much larger still. 

ZocoK/p.—rKarharbdri coal-field, brought in 1871 by Dr. Stoliezka, in the same coal-field 
from where Nearopteris valida, Fstm., Vultziaheterophgllum, Bgt, Voltz. acutifolia, Bgt.> 
and Alhertia spedosa, Schimp, are known by Mr. Whitty’s discovery. 

There is, therefore, no want of Cgcadeous plants in the Damudas, and they are mostly 
of mesozoio character. 

All these supplementary notes were, I think, necessaiy; and it is probable that still more 
plants of this kind will be discovered to finally establish the position X have indicated 
fier their formations. 

Mb, Wooi>-Ma.soN’s oo^lbctiov of fobbii:. fiiAbis fbou Bahtoakj. 

X cannot omit giving a short note pn some very interesting plants Mr. Wood,MaBon 
lately has brought from Baniganj. They not only exhibit better specimens oi' alrc.ody 
known species, but to a great extent also new forms. As at Mr. Wood-Mason’s re(}nest I 
shall write a special paper on them, only a very short note shall be given here. 

Maorotaniopteris {Tteniopteris) JDanteoides, McCIeU. (Boyle). 

The same species which Boyle formerly called Glossopt. Danmides, hut later 
McClelland correctly described as ^aniopteris Danaoides, MoClell., of which he gave two 
figures, and of which there is a nice specimen in our coUeotion from Burgo in the immahal 
Hills^ (Damuda beds), Mr. Wood-Mason found several very nice and well preserved siwci- 
mens; and his statemmit is, that this form is there very frequent. All the specimens 
have a very mesozoic aspect, and strikingly resemble certain specimens from the Lias 
(KeuperP) in the Alps. Besides this they resemble also pretty much Tmniopt. lata, O. M., 
especially the specimen PI. II, f. 1, and the variely Tmniopt. mmmfoHa, 0. M, PL IV, f. 1, 
from the Bajmahal Hills; again also a farther evidence of connection of both portions (upper 
and lower) of the Gondwana Series. 

Gen. Olossopteris, Bgt., and 8agen(^teris, Pres). 

Mr; Wood-Mason has brought various specimens of the common Baniganj forms, with 
' narrow net-venations, whitk I will describe as Q-lossopt. communis, Fstm. But besides these 
Awn or three leaves of that species which MoOlelland called Oloasopteri* aoauUsi but which 
J to Sagenopieris, Bgt, (as Sagmopt, pedmeiilata, Fstm.) 

»far. jars foimaUon WarUMbers*. P-12, teb. I, f, S, 1848. 

, ^B<ir4kspatben. PnOwontoar, Vol. (1871),ntb.I,II, lU. 

Spocimims were, as Mr. Rsghai ba« several ttocs 4 «tare(( me, btoaBbt tlim &o» tire Sanigad 

ip ^ oar eoUeeUeai. 
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(3eu. Gangamopteris, McCoy. 

• I have described already two species from our Daiundas. i. e., Qapgamopi. epclop- 
teroiJeg, Fstm.,* * * § and Gang. Hugheai, Fstm.t Mr. Woctt-Mason brought also another, which 
difiers from both by the much wider net-venation, which is also pretty constant in tho 
size of the meshes of the net. 1 will describe it later with the name Oangamopieris 
Whittiana, Fstm., after Mr. Whitty, who contributed so much last year to our knowledge 
of the Karharbdri flora by the magnificent slab of shale, covered with fine plant-impres* 
sions, contributed by him to our museum. I must still once more state that tho Austra¬ 
lian Gangamopteris is fitom mesosoic strata in Yictorla, together with Tceniopt, Dain- 
treei, McCoy. $ 

BBLBMsroPTBBis, ttov. gen,, Fstm. . 

Amongst the ferns there is a wonderful specimen, which has its reiy close connection with 
the living Pteris sagittcefoUa, Baddi§, and Hemionitis eordata, Boxb. Mr. Wood-Mason’s 
specimen has the same arrow-like shape; three primary veins, the chief primary veins 
stronger and more distinct; the secondary veins form a net-work of prevailingly hexagonal 
meshes. This specimen belongs to quite a new fossil genus which I call as above. Tlie 
species I call in honor of Mr. Wood-Mason, Behmnopteris Wood-Masoniana, Fstm. 
Descriptions and discussions will be given later with the figure of the specimen. 

Of other/errer there is especially remarkable a very nice large 8i>ecimeu of an AletUop- 
teris form of the type of the living Phegopteria, a fmetifioatiug pinna of Alelhopt. Lind- 
legana, Boyle, which belongs also to this group. 

Pai^otittibu, nov. gen., Fstm. 

Another new genus. Of much interest is another specimen with about eleven or twelve 
leaves conding out (as it seems) from a common spot; the leaves have the form of tho nieso- 
zoic Sagenopteris, J3gt.; they have an evanishing midrib (towards the apex); the secondary 
veins have nearly the same direction, but form no net-work, a circumstance which I think 
will establish this form as a new g&nua, as it cannot be well united with Teeniopteris, Bgt. 

1 do not know anything in the fossil Flora closely similar with it. In the form of tho 
leaves and their disposition there is an approaching similarity mihNceggerathia spathulata, 

Dana,!! from Australia, but there the veins all are radiary, without any midrib. 

« 

There is also a slight resemblance with Chiropteria from the Reaper^; but the shape 
of the leaves, the direction and disposition of the veins, the total want of a distinct raehis, 
and the presence of several thicker veins, distinguish Chiropteria from our fern. 

I already now can say it is a new genus, allied only with the living Fittaria—m that 
1 will call it Palmviitaria n. g., and the species Palteov. Kursi, Fstm. 

Of other plants I have still to meniwu several nice specimens of the Sphen<^hyllum 
trisygia, Ung., which all show again the great difference of the Damuda forms &om those in 
the eoal-measares. 

These plants, brought by Mr. Wood-Mason, add considerably to our knowledge of the 
Damuda flora, and have especially yielded again strong evidence of its mesozoic age. 


* Bee, Oeol. Sorv. India, IX, 8, 

t Freseat paper. 

i 'IMg speolee Mr. Daintroo Mmsolf tidcea ss ekaraoterlatic of the mmo*^ of Qaeonslaad. 

§ Ettinssbauaen: Farreu der Jetatwolt, 1966, PI. 71, f. 3. 

II Dana; Goclo^, irtdted States Expiating Erpedltiohi PI- ISt f. <1.' 
f Bronn t Ubw die Parreusippo CAtrepterw, Kurr. etc., N, Jabrb„f. a. I9E8, p. 163, PL XII, 
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To give a complete idea of tiie flora and its connections, 1 have given in the preceding 
Note a general list of all the fossil remains 1 have so far bad occasion to mention 
from the Dainuda beds, which themselves may indicate the age of these beds. I hope there 
will be added still more of them, bat yet these are the most important now, and establish 
suflicieutly the age of the series. 


Notes ok the Osteology of MEBYcolPOTaMiTS diwumilis, by B. Lydekkbb, b. a.. 

Geological Survey gf India. 

Previous notices, —Of this extinct genus of Hippopotamoid Artiocdactyla, which is 
confined to the Tertiary Strata of India 'and Burma, no complete descriptions of any part 
of the skeleton, beyond the teeth, have hitherto appeared. Figures of the cranium, and of 
some of the limb-bones, have, however, been given in the “ Fauna Antique Sivalonsis ” 
(plates 67 and 68), aud a short notice of the cranium was given by Dr. Falconer and Sir 
Proby Cautloy in the Asiatic Researches (vol. XIX). This paper, together with figures, will 
be found reprinted in the “ Palmontolc^ical Memoirs” (vol. I,p. 138). In the same volume 
(p. 147, plate 15 figs. 1 and 2) there is also given a short notice with figures of an adolescent 
cranium from Burma, forwarded by Dr. Oldham to Dr. Falconer: this specimen is now in 
the Indian Museum. Professor Owen (Odontography p, 666) has also given a figure and a 
short description of the general characters of the molar teeth ; a molar tooth is also figured 
in M. De Blainville’s Osteographie (Atlas Anoplotherium) ; M. Pictet (PaUontologie, 
vol. 1, p. 342) has classed the genus, chiefly on account of the form of its molar teeth, with 
the Anoplotheridce. In Dr. Falconer’s above-quoted paper the species was placed in the 
genus Hippopotamus, In the collection of the Indian Museum we have fragmentary portions 
of several of the limb-bones, from the Mauchhars, Siwaliks and Burma beds. From the exam* 
ination of these, together with Falboner’s figures, I have been enabled to arrive at an 
approximate idea of the skeleton of the genus, though many parte are still wanting, which I 
hope subsequent discoveries will make good. 

Character.—Merycopotamus seems to have been a tetradactyle animal of about the size of 
the Indian wild boar; its dentition has the same formula as in the latter animal, and the excessive 
development of the canines in both jaws is a character common to the fossil form, to the 
allied living genera Sus and Hippopotamus, and to the fossil Anthracotherium. The femur 
followed the normal Artiodaetyle rule of lacking a third trochanter for the glutseus maxi* 
mus ; while the cuboid and navicular bones of the tarsus were distinct, aud the facets on the 
astn^jalus for the articulation of these two bones, were of nearly equal size. The radius and 
ulna were disunited, as in the Pig, whUe in the Hippopotamus they are anchylosed together. 
It will be found that the extinct genuS presents points in common with both Sus, Hippopo¬ 
tamus and Anthracotheriumr p.ndi may probably be regarded as having, like the latter genus, 
formed a connecting link between the Suina and Jtumijiavtia. As its name implies, the 
form of its molar teeth approaches that of the Suminantia, and breaks down the distinction 
between the “ cyliadriform” teeth of the true Pecora, and the “oolumno-agglomerate” 
teet^ of the Suina ; in the Biwalik period* however, these two groups of Artiodaetyla had 
already been completely difilerenti^ed: we cannot, therefore, consider Meryee^oiamts 
. Iiave Wn in any way a progenitor of the true Ruminants, but the genus may very probably 
Five descended from some older form, which at an earlier period divei^ed from an original 
. stock allied to the Saina, and gave rise to the more modern and specialised group of ifumi- 
IhiosBdimensions of the^aiis vertehr^, Merycopotamus must have been a much 
then either the or the M^gpopptamus, in this rei^t also showing 
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Cranium.— examination of th® cranium has been chiefly confined to the young 
8pe<^raen from Burma noticed above, which from the state of the sutures is in a ^ry 
favourable state for comparison. The general form of the skull somewhat resembles that of 
Hippopotamus, especially in the long even slope from the occipital crest to the extremity of 
the nasals, and in the comparatively slight depth of the upper portion of the cranium; the 
wide aygometic arches and the deep and sharp sagittal crest are also Hippopotamim 
characters. The muzzle is slightly expanded at its extremity, but not to the same enormous 
extent as in Hippopotaumt, 

Orbits.—The orbits are approximately circular, and completely surrounded by a bony 
ring; their superior borders are somewhat produced and elevated, forming the highest points 
on the forehead, while the frontals are considerably depressed below them ; in ull the abovo 
characters the skull of Mrrgeopotamus agrees closely with idiat of Hippopotamus, and 
diflers from that of 8us. The orbit is placed unusually far forwards, so that its inferior 
border is directly over the hinder barrel of the first molar: the distal articulation of the 
jngal teaches as far forwards as the first premolar. In Hippopotamus the inferior border 
of the orbit is pLused over the hinder barrel of the second molar, and in Bus over the middle 
of the last molar. 

The proximal extremity of the nasals does not extend upwards to within half. 
an-inoh of the inferior border of the orbit; in this respect the skull more resembles that of 
8us, since in Hippopotamus the proximal extremity of the nasals extends upwards beyond 
the centre of the orbits. The distal extremity of the nasals differs from that of both 
Hippopotamus and 8us; in M&rycopotamus the nasals diminish in width very gradually 
from above downwards, and terminate somewhat above the extremity of the muzzle; their 
distal extremity is cut iuto by an acute re-entering angle; in Hippopotamus the nasals 
narrow very rapidly and terminate directly over the muzzle with a considerable expansion ; 
in 8us the nasals narrow gradnall}’’ and terminate slightly above the muzzle in a pointed 
extremity. The facial surfaces of the nasals are nearly flat, and placed at right angles to 
the lateral surfaces of the maxill®, as in Sus; the nasals oi Hippopotamus axe rounded 
transversely on the facial surface, and do not form any marked angle at their junction with 
the maxillm. The greater portion of the outer border of the nasals articulates with the 
maxilla, and only a very small moiety with the premaxilla; this character forms a marked 
distinction from Bus, and agrees with Hippopotamus, only in the latter a rather longer pro¬ 
portion of the nasals articulates with the premaxilla than in Merycopoiamus ; the extremely 
small proportion of the premaxilla which articulates with the nasals in the latter genus is 
owing to the relative shortness of the latter bones. Tho naso-maxillary suture is nearly 
sU'aight, and thereby difierout from the same suture in both the allied genera; no portion of 
the premaxilla overlaps the facial surface of the nasals, as occurs in Sus, as distinguished 
from Hippopotamus, > 

Maxilla and Jugal.—The lateral surface of the maxilla i^somewhat hollowed; the 
foramen fur the fifth nerve is placed directly over the last premolar, as in Sus; it is situated 
more anteriorly in Hippopotamus. The outer surfaces of the molar teeth are placed so far 
apart, that the jugal for a long distance along its posterior border becomes eontinuous with 
the lateral surface of the maxilla, and does not overhang the latter as is the case in Mippo^ 
potamus and Sus. There is no distinct process of the maxilla for artiovi^atiop with the jugal, 
on aooonnt of the janbtion of nearly the whole of the posterior surfiiiee of the lattef with the 
maxilla; the form of this portion of the skull is quite peculiar to Meryoopoiamus; the form 
of the union between the squamosal ai^ jpgal is not known. 

l^hrymul.—The facial portion of the lachrymal is oblong in shape, and its surfii/pe is 
quite plane; it is considerably elongated antero-posterkrly^ so that it articulates withibur 
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bones, vts., the frontal, nasal, maxilla, and jugal. As far as I can mahe out from the skull of 
Hippopotamus with which I hare compared this specimen, in the latter genus the Inehrypial 
articulates with the same four bonesf.but not quite in the same proportions ; in Bus, on the 
othpi* hand, we hare a very different relationship of these bones; owing to the shortness of 
the lachrymal and nasals, these bones do not articulate with each other ; but between the 
two a process of the frontal extends downwards to articulate with the maxilla,—a union 
which does not occur in either Exppopoiamus or Merycopotamus. The lachrymal foramen 
is single, and pierces the orbital portion of the lachrymal close to the angle separating the 
former from the facial portion, a condition intermediate between Sua and Hippopotamus; 
the fossils do not, of course, show whether the lachrymal formed a thin capsule within the 
orbit as in the latter genus. 

Frontals. —These bones are depressed, and are united by a straight sagittal suture,— 
simple inferiorly, but with interlocking processes superiorly; the distal extremity of the 
frontals forms a slight re-entering angle for the articulation of the nasals; the naso-froiital 
suture is deeply indented; a small process is given off from the frontals, which is wedged in 
between the lachrj’inal and the nasals; in front of the orbits the frontals seem to have been 
somewhat expanded laterally, but do not form the “ telescopic” orbits of Hippopotamus; 
their form was probably more like that of fifes. The venous foramina on the surface of the 
frontals are situated above the centre of the orbits, and pierce the bone at right angles, 
somewhat ns in Hippopotamus; in Bus these foramina peiiorate the bone obliquely, and 
have long sulci below tliem. 

Panetoltf.—The fronto-parietal suture is not shown in any of the known skulls; the 
two bones at their union form a hold sagittal crest which divides at its lower third, and 
runs to the superior angles of the orbits; the surfaces of the temporal fosse are somewhat 
convex. The hinder portion of the parietals is very greatly longer in proportion to the size 
of the skull in Merycopotamus than in Hippopotamus; the sagittal crest in the former is 
a long straight ridge for a considerable distance, whereas in the latter it bifurcates to join 
the orbits after a very short distance. This greater length of the cranial portion of the 
skull quite does away with the relative excessive length of the nasals, which forms such a 
remarkable feature in the skull of Hi^popotamm. 

In Merycopotamus the cranial and facial portions of the skull are approximately equal, 
(sec plate 67, hg. 5. “ Fauna Antiqua Sivalenu8”h a-nd the long sagittal crest the 
whole cranium has much more the appearance of the cranium of a Carnivore than of 
Hippopotamus. In Merycopotamus the lateral boundaries of the temporal fossm are in the 
same autero-posterior line with the lateral borders of the orbits, whereas in Hippopotamus 
the latter reach outwards to the zygomatic arches. 

• 

The form of .the occipital eorface approaches nearer to that of Bus than 
Hippopotamus ; the occipital crest fonns a bold ridge, angulated in the centre, and some¬ 
what overhanging the general surface of the snpra-occipital. The breadth of the supra- 
occipital is less in proportion to its height than in Hippopotamus, and thereby approaches 
to Sim ; farther, the occipital surfaces of the squamosals are placed considerably more in 
iedvaaoe of the plane of the sapra-oo<4pi^l than in Hippopotamus, thereby giving ^e latter 
bohit a more prominent and isolated eWa^er, similar to that of fifes. The bony ridge con- 
ne^iig extremity of the occipital crest with the zygomatic process of the squamosal is 

the c^ipital surface, and is lai^er and stonter than in fifes .■ 
pr6ci^ Off the %quamosal which overhangs the meatns 
in Mer^m^tamus, sapia-ocoipiial is an oblong bone, 
iced into a median angle; the ex-ocoipitals and paramastoid 
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procesBes are in too damaged a condition in our speciniena for comparison. The basi-occipi* 
tal U triangulnr in shape; it is more rounded from side to side than in Sun, hut it lacks the. 
median groove and the two tubercles which are found on ^he same bone in Mippopotamus. 

Bulla tympani.’-^hem is a large somewhat ovate tympanic bulla, larger than that of 
Hippopoiamut, and more like that of 8u» : the meatus auditorius externus is apparently 
tabular, and directed upwards, backwards, and outwards. 

JPalate.-^Tha palatines are produced backwards behind the last molar in the same 
manner as in Sippopotomut} their hamular processes have also the same shape and 
direction; tlie palato^maxillary suture, as far as I can make it out, seems to have extended 
as far as the line which divides the first and the second molars; its upward bend is rounded, 
as in Sus: in Hippopotamus it is elongated. The two lines of molar teeth are nearly parallel, 
as in Sus ; they do not diverge anteriorly, as in Hippopotamus. 

Glenoid cavity. —The glenoid cavity of the squamosal is flat, and of large size; it has 
no process of the jugal bordering its outer side; in the latter respect it agrees with 
Hippopotamus and differs from Sus. 

Mandible.— rami of the mandible are nearly straight: the distal extremity is 
ronnded off: the symphysis is long, and slightly excavated ; it extends backwards as far as 
the first premolar; it is somewhat expanded at the alveolus of the canine tooth; the condyle 
and ascending portion is not known; the posterior extremity descends below the inferior 
border of the horizontal portion, as in Hippopotamus; there is a deep notch in front of the 
descending plate. From the above characters it will be seen that the mandible is entirely 
Hippopotamine in character, and broadly distinguished from those of both Sus and 
Anthracotherium, in which the inferior border is nearly straight. 

Dentition. —The dental formula most probably was the same as in Sus and Hexaproto* 
don } as much of the dentition as is known is given below, viz. 

P—? I—1 4-4(P) 3—3 

1 c - P _ M - 

3-8 1-1 4-4 3-3 

Incisors. —The incisors are at present unknovim; from the shape and direction of their 
alveoli they must have been of comparatively small and equal size {they were in close opposi¬ 
tion and probably projected obliquely from the jaw, their cutting edges forming a segment 
of an ellipse. There is no sign of any abnormal development in any of them, and they 
must therefore have approximated much more closely to Sus than to Hippopotamus. 

(fanims, —The canine is situated close behind and a little to the outer side of the third 
Incisor; its inner border is in a line with the molar series; in both of the above respects it 
ngreea with the canine of Sus, and differs from that of Hippopotamus. The cross-section of 
the canine is trihedral; two angles are placed in the antero-posterior line of the jaw, and the 
third on the inner side; these teeth are somewhat curved, the upper one more than the 
lower; they are not of larger size than the canines of the wild boar; the upper canine does 
not present the groove on its posterior surface which oocors in the oorrespoadlng tooth of 
Hippopotamus. 

Pre»to2afw<—There is a considerable diastemu between the canine wd the premolar 
series; there is no jaw known which contuns the whole of thelatteer series «n the 
first premolar seems to have been implanted by a single fang, aud waa probably of very 
nmaR size; the last three premolars wm^e implanted by two fangs each. The hinder pre- 
moUws are nnsymmetricail.v conioBl teeth* ofr which the inner snrfiaoe is flattened and neariy 
vertical; there mn two jpnoves, and an intermediate ndge on this sarface; the outer surface 
is rounded: there are semi-trenohant edges at the junction of these two surfaces, looking 
fore-and-aft; there is an accessory colnmn at the antero-internal angle; the enamel is marked 
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irith irregninr longiirudinal iitri»e; there is a slight wavy cingnlnm surrounding the base of 
the crown. The premolars are strikingly like those of AnthracotheHum. 

Upper molars. —The upper molars are nearly square-crowned teeth, surmounted by four 
unsymmetrical cones (specimensfigured in "Fauna Aniiqua Sivalensis" plate 62, fig. 17, 
and Owen's " Odontography" plate 140, /Sy. 8). The cones are separated by a cruciform 
valley, of which the transverse division is by far the deeper ; the general type, therefore, on 
which the tooth is formed is the same as that of the simple; teeth of 8us, l^traeonodon, and 
Hippopotamus. On the inner sides both inner and outer cones are perfectly symmetrical; 
the outer surfaces, however, of both pairs of cones are concave; these surfaces of the inner 
cones are simply concave, while the same surfaces of the outer cones have a median ridge 
running down the concavity, and a shorter lateral ric^fe at each of the outer angles of the 
cone. By this means a Buminant form of the tooth has been engrafted on the original 
simple form; in Ruminants the transverse valley becomes almost obliterated by the approxi¬ 
mation of the cones, and only remains as the groove separating the inner divisions of the 
cones (or baiTels); on the outer side the transverse valley does not penetrate the crown, and 
its place is only marked by the division between the summits of the lobes; further, tho 
antero-posterior valley becomes deeper between the cones (or barrels) and is divided into two 
portions by the united edges of the inner cones; the outer surfaces of the barrels, instead of 
being concave and sloping towards the inner side, as in Meryeopotamua, become fiat and 
vertical, retaining, however, the ridges found on tho tooth of Meryeopotamus. 

The upper molars of Meryeopotamus are surrounded by a distinct cingulum, less 
boldly marked on the outer surface than on the other throe; and their enamel is rugose. 

Compared mth Hyopotamus. —The molar teeth of Meryeopotamus are distinguished 
from those of Hyopotamus (another Hippopotamoid genus, showing Ruminant afhnitios in 
tho form of its molar teeth) by those of the latter being less altered from the original Telra- 
conodon type; in the teeth of Hyopotamus the ridges which occur at tho outer angles of the 
outer pair of cones of the molars of Meryeopotamus are absent: in consequence, the outer 
border of tho molars of the former genus forms a simple wavy lino. There is also in the 
teeth of Hyopotamus the absence of the vortical ridge occupying the middle of the external 
surfaces of the outer cones which occurs in Meryeopotamus. The inner c<}nes, moreover, in 
the European genus are less concave on the outer side, and more regular iu shape than in the 
Indian genus; while the former are further distinguished by the presence of a small addi¬ 
tional cone in the re-entering angle on the anterior side of the first pair of cones. The 
molars of Meryeopotamus are distinguished from those of Dichodon (with which Pictet 
compares them) by the completeness of tho transverse valley in the former. 

Ijoioer molars. —The lower molars, like the upper, are intermediate between those of tho 
Fig a,n<i Ruminants s they consist of four cones, of which the outer pair are the highest, 
sepwated by a cruciform-valley, of which the transverse portion is by far the deeper; tho 
latter valley is shallower at the inner tluin at the outer side; the external surfaces of both 
inner and outer cone® are nearly vertical; the inner surfaces of the outer pair of cones are 
ooncave; the posterior surface of the hinder one of the outer pair of oones is vertically 
groov^; an indistinct cingulum surrounds the base of the crown; there no aocessory 
‘taberele at the outer extremity of the transverse valley; following the osutd rule of tiie 
^rd^etyla, the third lower molar has three lobes, the hinder lobe oonsbting of a single 
which oorresponds to the outer cone of tiite middle pair. 

^stinguished thorn ,tiiOBe of JShss and its allies ■ by the greater width of 

fers^ji^erse yaUey, and by its becoming shallower at its inner extremity, and 1^ the longi- 
broken up into two portions, wluch form the pits between the outer and 
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Tlie lower inolare are distini^iiislied from those of Ruminants by the transverse valley 
extending cojnpletely across the crown, instead of being confined to the outer side; wherftas 
in Ruminants, the outer pair of con^a are united nearly up to their summits, instead 
of only at their bases, as in Mergeopotamus; further, the summits of the cones in Rumi¬ 
nants become wider, and the central infolds of enamel (the remnants of the primitive longi> 
tudinal valley) become deeper, and are connected together only by a narrow neck, which soon 
becomes obliterated by wear, causing the enamel pits to become complete islands, which 
remain until the tooth is worn down nearly to its base; islands only appear for a very short 
period on the crowns of the teeth of Meryeopotamus, owing to the shallowness of tho 
enamel folds. In the molars of animals like the Giraffe and Brematherivm, where tho 
enamel pits are connected together by a deep median fold, and consequently are a long period 
ill becoming completely Insulated, we have a remnant of a more' generalized type of tooth, 
showing traces of the persistence of the primitive longitudinal valley of the Suiiie teeth. 

Measurements of skull .—The following, measurements are taken from tho cranium, 
figured in the “* Fauna Antiqua Simlensis ” (plate 67, fig. 1):— 


Length from occipital crest to miporior angle Of orbit 
'Width at superior border of orbits ... ... ... 

Lrngth of orbit ... 

Width across zygomatic arches ... ... 

W idtii at temporal fosste ... ... ... ... ... 

Length from foramen magnum to free border of palatines ... 

Length from furumen maguum to last prcroolar ... 

Width of palate at second molar ... ... 

Length of three molars 

Length of last molar ... ... ... 

Width of ditto ... ... ... ... ... 

Length of second molar 
Interval between inferior border of foramen magnum and summit of occipital crest 
Width of widest port of sapra-occipital 
Interval between external surfaces of oecipital condyles ... 

Vertical diameter of foramen maguum... ... 

Transverse ditto ... ««• las ssa 

Length of occipital condyle ... ... 


tn. 
BO 
4-0 
10 
7-4 
3 7 
44 
h-1 
1-9 
335 

1- 34 
1-2 
10 
41 

2- 7 
■2‘S5 
1-06 
1-4 
1-3 


The dimensions of the skull of the adolesdent animal from Burma (No. 213) mentioned 
above, as given by Dr. Falconer (“ Pal. Mem." ml. 1, p. 148), are as follows:— 


In. 

Width of nasals at base t*« ••• 1-9 

Extreme length of fragmenti ... ... ... ... ... ... 7-S 

Greatest contraction of muzzle ... ... ... ... ... ... i-2 

Length of two (1 and 2) true molars ... ... ... ... ... ... I'O 

Ditto of two last promolars ... ... ... ... ... about 1-3 


The dimensions of the lower jaw figured m ^ Fauna Antiqua SwaleMUt' 
fig. 4), are as follows 

Extreme length 

Depth at middle of last molar 

Ditto at second molar ... ••• 

Depth of descending angle below last of molars ... ... ... 

Length flpom hinder extremity of last molar to canine 
Length of symphysis 

Interval between canine snd symphysis t ... ... ... 

Thickness of inferior border below last premolar... 

Ismgth of last mokr. 

Width of ditto ..i ••• «• ••• ‘ ••• 


(plate 67, 


In. 

M*5 

2-45 

2-0 

4-8 

7-9 

4‘4 

1-4 

1-U3 

!•« 

0'» 
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The dimensions of the hinder half of a right rantas of the mandible (No. 216) brought 


by Mr. W. T. Blanford from the Irrawadi valley are as follows 

« 

In. 

Lenstb of three molua eee xt «ie 3'28 

Length of lastmolar ... ... ... ... ... ... ... i-a 

Width of ditto «*• eef ei* ee* eei ••• 0*0 

Length of second moist ... ... ... ... ... ... ... I'O 

Depth at middle of last moist ... ... ... ... ... ... i-a 

Ditto at second moist ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2'0 


Other speeimens from the Potwar country present similar dimensions to the above. 
These dimensions are smaller than those of the first specimen, the jaw being of a more slen¬ 
der type; the teeth, however, in the two are of the same size. Falconer conjectured that 
there were two varieties, major and minor. I think, however, it is more prob-able that the 
slighter jaws (and crania) belonged to female individuals and not to a distinct variety. 

Axis.—The only portion of the vertebral column of Meryropotamus which I can iden¬ 
tify is the axis vertebra, of which we have two specimens in the Indian Museum (Nos. 
1638-39). These specimens only show the centrum, and portions of the pedicles, the ncnral 
arch being in both cases destroyed. The centrum has a broad and conical odontoid process 
laterally continuous with the articular facets for the atlas; the centrum is longer than broad; 
the inferior borders of the articular facets for the atlas form an almost continuous arch across 
the anterior extremity; there is a prominent straight keel along the inferior surface of the 
centrum; the inferior bar of the transverse process is long, and takes its origin about half¬ 
way up the vertebra; it is separated by a smooth space from the articular facet for the atlas, 
and is directed backwards and outwards; of the superior bar of the transverse process only 
the base is shown in our specimens; this is very wide and situated on the i)pdi( le of the arcli a 
little higher than the floor of the neural canal; the transverse process is perforated for the 
vertebral-artery. The exterior extremity of the pedicle is perforated for the upper branch of 
the spinal nerve. The posterior surface of the centrum is slightly hollow, wider than deep, 
with a horizontal upper border, and a curved inferior border. 

The vertebra is at once distingnished from that of either the Piy or Sippopoiamus by 
its much greater length in proportion to its breadth: in both the former animals the width 
of the posterior surface of the centrum is equal to two-thirds of the total length of the 
vertebra; whereas in Merycopotamn* the width of the corresponding surface is less tlian half 
the total length of the vertebra. 

Comparisons .—^The axis vertebrm of the three genera have the following points in 
common : the transverse process is perforated by the veiiebrarterial canal, and the pedicle by 
ihe foramen for the spinal nerre; the odontoid process is bluntly conical, the inferior surface 
of Ihe centrum keeled, and the inferior bar of the transverse process is separated by a smooth 
•urface from the articular facet for the atias. The axis of Mergeopotamus is distinguished 
from that of Sus (besides the difference of length) by the rim connecting the inferior borders 
of tha laoets for the atlas being less distinctly continuons below the odontoid process; by the 
. process being wider and flatter; and by (in consequence of the greater length of the 

wertebha);'the transverse process being much wider, and consequently the vertebraiderial 
oansl; ^ distinguMbed from the axis of Mippopatmms by its greater 

lesser development of the rim connecting the facets for the 
procese is .also slightly widm*. 
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Dimensions. —The dimensions are compared below with those of tlie axis vertebra* of 
the -Pig; Meryeopotamits in the first, and Sus in the second column:— 






In. 

In. 

J.eii(;th of centruD) ... 

s.. 

... 


8-8 

17 

Width of posterior snrfaoc of ceatrum 



... 

1-8 

18 

Depth of ditto .. , .. 




0-8 

0-8 

Width across anterior articalar facets 


• *e 


3'2 


Width of traueverse proeess 

... 

• s. 

... 

0-76 

0-8 

Length of odontoid process 


*«• 

as. 

u-e 

0-B 

Width of ditto 

**• 


... 

0-7 

0-5 


Hinder limb. —Of the hind limb, more or less complete portions of the followin'; bones 
are known, either from the specimens in the British Mnseum (from which Falconer's figures 
are taken) or from specimens in the Indian Museum, viz.. Innominate, Femur, Tibia, (Jal- 
caneum, Astragalus, and Metatarsus. 

Innominate.—Tho innominate is known from the specimens of the acetabulum figured 
by Falconer ('‘F. A. 8.,’’pi. 68, figs. 1 and 2); the acetabulum is completely circular and 
moderately deep, with a distinct pit for the attachment of the ligamcutum teres; its 
diameter is 1‘55 inches. 

Femur. —At the proximal extremity the great trochanter is placed higher than in Sus 
and Hippopotamus ; it is also more recurred, and the head is placed more nearly perpendi* 
cularly to the neck; it does not show any distinct impression for the ligamentum teres; the 
digital fossa is also deeper than in the alUval genera. The distal extremity of the femur 
{see Faleoner’s figures) is very ditfei’ent from that of the Pig or Hippopotamus, and is 
unlike that of any living Ungulate; the trochlear surfime for the paltella is unusually elon¬ 
gated, and its borders are placed altnost parallel to the long axis of the bone, instead of very 
obliquely, as in other Ungulates: the condyles ai-e consequently nearly equal-sized and sym¬ 
metrical. 

Tibia. —The proximal extremity alone of the tibia has been discovered : the articular 
surfaces are nearly equal sized and symmetrical: the prominence for the crucial ligaments is 
bifid ; there is a notch and promiuence on the anterior border as in Sus : in Hippopotamus 
this border is roughened, but not notched. On the posterior border in Merycopoiamus there 
is a narrow notch, which is not found in the other genera- 

Astragalus. —Several views of the astragalus are given in plate 68 of the Fauna 
Antigua Sivalensis, and wo have several specimens of the bone in the Indian Mnseum, chiefly 
collected in Sind by Mr. Fedden; the specimen that I have measured is from the left side. 
The astragalus of Meryoopotamus is formed on the same general plan as the corresponding 
bone of Hippopotamus and Sus, having distinct anh-equal facets for the articulation of the 
cuboid and navicular hones separated by an intervening ridge« which indicates the non-union 
of the two latter bones. Comparing the astragalus of Meryeopotamus, firstly with that of 
Hippopotamus, we find that the former is distinguished by its greater length in proportion 
to its breadth, so that the breadth of the distal extremity is only equal,to one-half the 
length of the bone, whereas in Hippopotamus, the corresponding breadth is equal to rather 
more than two-thirds of the length of the bone. In both hones the cal'oanfal half of the 
tibial trochlea is considerably the highest and stoutest of the two; the trochlear surface for 
the calcaneum is almost square in Hippopotemus, while it'is oblong in Merycopoiamus, and 
there is a deeper pit between this surface, and the commencement of the tibial trochlea. The 
articular surface for the cuboid in both is placed ou a lower level than that for the navicular, 
while the latter extends further up on the posterior surface of the boue; both articular 
surfaces are of approximately equal width, and the ridge between the two is placed obliquity 
to the long axis of the bone. .The lateral sturfkoes of the two bones have the same general 
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chncacters. The astragHlus of Merycopotamus is distingaished from that of Sm by its 
greater proportionate length, and by the articular surfaces for the navicular and cuboid being 
of nearly the same width, instead 'of that for the cuboid being only one-half the width of 
that for the navicular: further, the trochlear surfaces for the tibia are of nearly equal height 
in Sus. The great proportionate length of the astragalus of Merycopotamrts is a character 
which it has in common with that of the Actiodactyle Aaoplothermm. Below, the admea¬ 
surements of the astragali of JEEipp&patamus aivalensis, Merycopotamus dissimilis, and Sm 
scrofa are compared:— 




Bippo, 

Mtrfco. 

Sat. 



In. 

In. 

In. 

Extreme length 


... 3-9 

2-25 

1'75 

Width ucTUrio tibia! trochleai ... 

• •• 

... 2-36 

1-0 

09 

Width aerose distal extremilr 


... 2-35 

1-26 

1-0 

Width of cuboidal articular facet ... 


... t-35 

0-60 

0-35 

Width ot navicular articular facet 


... 1-6 

0-00 

0*66 

liongth of calcaneal trochlea 


... 2-46 

1-35 

0-95 

Width of ditto 

• M 

... 1-95 

0-76 

O'tiS 


The astragalus of AotftraeotJierium has the facets for the cuboid and navicular of 
unequal size, as in Ifiis, and is therefore at once distinguished from that of Merycopotamus. 
Falconer once considered tlie two genera identical. 

Calcaneum. —The calcanenm, as appears from Falconer’s figures, appears to be of exactly 
the same form as the corresponding bone of Hippopotamus. It is distinguished from the 
calcaneum of Sus by its anterior surTuce being brooder, aud the whole shaft stouter, by the 
surface for the attachment of the tendo achilles being excavated in the antoro-posterior line, 
instead of being convex, and by the facet for the articulaiiou of the saddle-sliaped trochlea of 
the astragalus being placed mure obliquely. The length of the bone is 4*8 inches, and the 
width of the surface for the astragalus 2-3 inches. 

Metacarpal. —The metaoarpals are only known to me from the distal extremity of one 
of the middle bones brought by Mr. Fedden from Sind; the form of the fragment is essen¬ 
tially Mippopotamine and not Suine. The articular surface forms three-fourths of a cylin¬ 
der ; on the anterior surface there is no lidge on this cylinder, but on the posterior surface 
there is a marked ridge dividing the cylinder into two nearly equal iwrtions : tlic shsift of 
the bone is nearly as thick as the cylinder. In the sub-equality of the )>ortioii8 of the cylin¬ 
der on either side of the ridge, and in the limitation of the latter to the posterior surtace, 
the bone agrees with the metocarpals oi. Hippopotamus. In Sus the ridge extends com¬ 
pletely round tlie articular cylinder, and it is placed very much nearer to the median line of 
the foot, rendering the two articular sutfacss very unecpial. From the small extent of the 
ridge on the raetacaq)al of Merycopotamus^ the first phalunge of the digits has no distinct 
groove on its proximal surface: /rom the nearly median position of the ridge on the metacar¬ 
pal, the foot must have been less symmetrical in relation to a line separating the third and 
f<fnrth digits than in Hippopotamus and Sus; the general form of the metacarpal is very 
similar to the correspoudiug bone of Anihraeotkerium s width of distal extremity 0‘6& 
inches. 

, , J^rst phalange.-^Oi the second phalange of the third or fourth digits we have several 
sjpecitfiepB in the Indian Museum : the bone is similar in shape to the corresponduig bone of 
Hippopotamus, having the superior surface wide transvemly, and hollowed, with pro- 
mineat ii(%es on the £ore-aud-a%wiborder; there is a very slight ridge running'antero- 
.post^ettfy. middle of the same snr&oe. The anterior snr&ce of the bono is 

the posteiipr fiat: the distal extremity presents a simple trochlea hbllowod in 
ajettudiug further up on the pustenor surface than ou the uuteriur 
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surface. Length 1-6 -inches; transverse diameter of {proximal sut^ace 0 7 inch ; antero* 
posterior diameter of proximal surface 0’6 inch j transverse diameter of distal surface O'SS 
inch. » 

Forearm. —Of the forearm, w® only know at present the hnmeinis frotn its two extremi¬ 
ties, the radius, and the distal extremity of the uiua; the two former bones are figured 
by Falconer. 

Humerut.—^AX the proximal extremity we distinguish the humerus from that of Idippo- 
jpotamtis by the great tuberosity being less developed, which renders the bicipital groove less 
closed in by bone: the bicipital groove is unusually wide, and the deltoid i-idge strojigly 
marked; the posterior extension of the great tuberosity forms a more continuous rim round 
the outer border of the superior surface than in either Hippopotamus or Sus. The distal 
■extremity agrees with Hippopotamus, and diffem from Sus in the absence of the supra¬ 
trochlear foriunen; the trochlear surface has the ridge on the radial half more prominent 
than in either of the allied genera ; the ulnar condyle is more prominent than in Hippopo¬ 
tamus. Width of proximal extremity 3'5 inches; width of distal extremity 2*3 inches. 
The shape of the distal extremity is like that of the Iminerus of Anthracotherium, but the 
supra-trochlear fossa is deeper. 

Radius and ulna. —The radius and ulna resemble those of the Pig, and differ from 
those of the Hippopotamus in being quite free throughout their entire length. Tiie radius 
is a twisted bone with a triangular shaft; it is flatter than in the Pig, and is broader at the 
proximal and narrower at the distal extremity, so that the latter is the widest of the two 
surfaces; whereas the reverse is the case in the Fig : the bone is not contracted in the middle, 
as in Hippopotamus. The distal extremity of the nlna, on the other hand, is larger than in 
the Fig, and the bone takes a larger share in cariying the carpus; the larger size of this 
extremity of the ulna is a Hippopotamine character. The length of the radius is 7*3 inches, 
the width of the proximal extremity 1*7 inches, and of the distal extremity I'Oo inches. 
The greatest length of the distal aiticular surface of the nlna is 1*2 inches. 

Fosition of genus. —From the above comparisons it will be seen that the osteology 
of Merycopotnmus, as far tis we know it, is very closely allied to that of Hippopotamus 
and Sus, but it presents certain characters different from that of both genera. Beyond a 
slight resemblance in the form of the teeth and of the astragalus, it does not show aiHiiity 
to the Anoplotheres, among which it is placed by Pictet. I should be inclined to place the 
genus in the family Hippopotamidee, forming a link between that and the Anthmeotherida ; 
the throe genera Merycopotamus, Hyopotamus and Anthracotherium are abeixaiit forms, 
connecting the Suine to the Anoplotheridm and the Ruminantia. 

A curious mistake has been made regarding this genus by M.M. Piftet and de Blain- 
ville in the Traite de Faleeontologie (vol. I, p, 322) of the former writer: a lower jaw de¬ 
scribed by Falconer {Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, rob VII* p. 1033), under the name of 
Hippopotamus dissimilis is placed under the genus Hippopotamfs, with the r^ark—“Jo 
pense que oette esphoe estla mdmeque celleqniestiigurdhdans.)e Fauna A’ti^qysi Sivalensis, 
sous le nom de Tetraprotodon Palseindicus/' I In reality, tite jaw should , have been placed 
under the genua Merycopotamus, which is also described iu the same worh (p. 342); before 
the latter genus was determined, Falconer had referred all the b<^ee belonging to it to Hip¬ 
popotamus diaiimiUs, M. de Blainville hqe made a similar error ^ that of M. Pictet. 
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Addbiida ANb (.'ORRIGBNDA TO Pafbb ON Tebtiaby Mauualia {antepage 86) 
by B. Lydbkkbk, b.a., Geological Survey of India. 

0 j 

HYbASPiDOTHKBiuM sf EOACEFHALTTM, nov. gen. nobts.—The cranium from the Siwaliks 
referred to in the last number of the Beeorde under the name of SramatheiHum, has now 
been cleaned Irom matrix, and turns out to belong to a new getiUs of Sivatheridce, for which 
1 piDpose the name Hydaspidothei'ium, from the classical name of the river Jhelum, near 
which it was found. The distinctive characters of tlie cranium are the possession of one 
common horn-base on the vertex, and the absence of anterior horns} the profile is concave, 
the orbit depressed, and separated by a long interval from the horn-core; the teeth resemble 
those of Bramatherium. A figure and fall description will snbsequently appear. 

The genns Ureitarua (Hodgson's synonym for Mellivora) should be removed from the 
lists of extinct genei’a, p. 96, and added to the lists of genera common to the Indian Tertia- 
ries, and to the living faunae of India and Africa. The genus SanMerium —H.von Meyer— 
{Sua puaillua, ii'alc.) should be added under Artiodaetyla to the lists from which Uraitaxua 
is removed. 


OcctTBBENCB oP PLBSiosAtTBtTB IN IndIa, by B. Lydbeeeb, B.A., Geological Survey of 

India. 

The discovery of the rernmns of this genns in the Oolite of Kachh is the first instance 
recorded of its occunence in India. The specimen on which this determination is founded 
is a portion of the distal extremity of a mandible; it was discovered by Mr. Wynne at Bur- 
rooria in Kaehh,'in the Uiiiia (Titlionian and Portlandian) beds} it comprises tbe whole of 
the symphysis and small purtions of the rami of the mandible; on the right side it contains 
the alveoli of five teeth, and on the left side of four. The alveoli are completely surrounded 
by bone; the distal extremity of the symphysis is rounded, its upper snrlkce flat, and pierced 
by neural foramina, interiorly to tbe teeth ; there is an ovate prominence on the upper sur¬ 
face at the junction of the rami, the inferior surface is rounded and convex, the symphysis 
being rather longer here than on the upper surface. The dimensions of this specimen are as 
follows 


Lenxtb uf sjttphireis on upper surface 



* In. 

... ... 2 -e 2 

Ditto ditto lower surfSee 

• •• 


... .*■ S*6S 

Width of Jaw'st union of rami ... 



... ... 8'SO 

Width of Jaw at eeeond alveoli ... 



... a-ei 

Thiekneas of Jaw at union of ratal 

ash 


... 1-86 


The specimen sgrew nlmcMt exactly in form and sixe with the lower jaw of Blaaiotaurua 
vf^dichodeirua oi the Englieh Jdae; but it would not be prudent to afiirm its identity till 
lij^uither specimens ar^ diegover^. The ^ge of tibe genus in England is from the lower 
Ipias to the lower Cretwseiqips, no .^at no inferences can be drawn from this specimen as to the 
IjiftBiiotaxis of the beds from .winch it tSi derived. 
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i' N0TB8 OK THB GbOLOOT OB TEB HI FaH/IIi akd NBioHBOcnpiira Dism^ . 

^ JBT B. Ltdbkxbb, B.A., Qeologieal Survey tf India, 

The present paper %is in continaation of Hedlieott’s paper on the Qeolc^y of the 
tfamA District (supra, p. 4fl); it treats of the inner hand of the Sirmdr group,* and the 
rocks lying between them and the valley of Kashmir. The country lying in this area embraces 
]^art of the lower hills formed of the lower tertiary rocks, and the higher mountains com¬ 
posed of older rocks which divide Kashmir from the outer hills. Mr. Drew (Jamoo and 
Kashmir Territories, chaps, i and vi) has divided the mountain systems of the district into 
the regions of the “outer hills”; and of the “middle moimtains;” divisions coinciding very 
frequently with thi geologioal boundaries. ^ 

Notices of the geology of parts of this district have idready appeared in various publica¬ 
tions, the chief of which are— 


W^ne, Bfloords, Geolo^oal Sarvey of India—.Vol. VTI, p. 64. 
Vercbore, J. A. B. B. Vols. XXXV-TI. 

Oodwla-Aiuten, G. J, Q. S. L., Vol. XXII, p. 29, and V<d. XX, p. 383. 


The physical features of that part of the district which is external to the division 
between the Sirmdr and older rocks are very similar to those which occur in Mr. Medlicott’e 
country. Along the whole of the above boundary the general dip of the Sirm^ roc&s is 
north-east or towards the older rocks—a feature prevalent for hundreds of miles along the 
Sub-Himala^s; and, except where anriclinals occur, the outer bands of the same rocks have 
also generally the same dip. The outcrops are usually abrupt and steep, presenting a very 
characteristic banded appearance: owing to the frequency of the north-east dip, the northern 
rides of the hills are usually those the most covered with vegetation. 


In looking over the country from one of the higher inner passes, such as the Battan 
Fir or the Haji Pir, the inliers of the “ Great Limestone” of Mr. Medlicott are seen stand¬ 
ing up as bold rugged cliffs, towering high above the rocks of the tertiary series, and easily 
distinguished from them by their “ rocky” appearance. 

It is, I think, a character very prevalent among the red rocks, that the higher ridges 
have generally a comparatively flat dip, while the rivers have excavated their valleys along 
lines where the dip approaches the vertical. 


Along the inmost boundary of the Sirmdr group there is a sudden break between these 
rocks and the inner metamorphic series; the general dip of the former towards the latter 
group seems to show that this junction as it now exists is fruited. 1 have never seen any 
instance where I could distinctly assert that the red rocks had been deposited unoonformably 
against the base of a cliff of metamorphics; and slthongh I have not found any traces of 
the former qverlying the lattw beyond the fault, 1 cannot help thinking that such an exten¬ 
sion must origmally have been the case to iTcertrin extent,, and that the pvssent rriationship . 
of the two has been brought about by subsequent up-or‘down-thrt»ts. 

In tile extreme west of my district the rid. roritlB W bounded by the 
and shales of the nummulitic and oolitic smiea; oi^g to ihe heat of the I was not 

ibis, to prpceed up the Eishengnnga valk^^ S^^thl(}.]»]ationsof 

—' . . . . . . . . J .. .' , , . 

* ZiH#tbetem"Bto4i^ inoonT«nieatndaiuiAblg«c^^^ tfrels loww Of tiwtniiair serial, 

slthottirfa It Ossa geologioslly deflned ba tbs nglm cmdair nc^ as ltf;.bi m sris of (bs l^f. Tbe term 

“ Mwiff (]biiiwptH.bem bum sspecialiy ^pUsd telbssam^ammOlilie SQa^thees^^ fr tbs vest of tbe 
Gi^shstand portions.of tlie ssst.,^ This mm flfr 
sujr also be aoastimes la^ested gsBsraU; M " tits red TOoxs." 
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s^nes to the metamorphic series; but 1 presume there must be continnatioo of the main 
fault between the two groups. ^ t 

In certain places the lowest exposed beds of the metamorphic series consist of darh-bliie 
limestone passing up into or alternating with shales; in other places the limestone series is 
not exposed'; in the former case there is a great physical break in the country at the Sirmur 
metamorphic junction, formed doubtless by the unequal disintegration of the limestone, and 
red clay and sandstone series; in the latter case the junction between the two formations 
does not form any marked feature in the country, the rapidity of weathering of the two kinds 
of rocks being approximately equal. 

I do not think that there is any need of adding to the descriptions of the red-rocks 
given by Mr. Medlicott in his paper tbove quoted, their composition being exactly similar 
in my district. 

In the lower part of the Mari district (Shaddita) the purple sandstones and red clays of 
the Sirmdr group rest suddenly upon the nnmmulitic limestone, without the intervention of 
the red and green splintery clays of the upper Snbathu zone which occur to the eastward; it 
appears, therefore, that the bottom beds of the red series are unrepresented here: at Marf 
itself tilie splintery coloured clays are present, and the junction between the limestones and 
red series is transitional as in the original Subathu sections; but the great thickness of dark 
purple slatey shales which occur on the Pine Biver in the Jamu district (see Medlicott) do 
not seem to be fully represented here. 

The whole of the nummulitic rooks forming parts of the high ranges to the west of 
Pindi and Mari appear to me from the general similarity of their mineral characters to 
belong to the Snbathd series; and I do not see, in the absence of characteristic groups of 
fossils, any strong reason for separating these beds, under the name of Hill-Nummulitic 
Limestone, from the nummulitic limestones of the typical Subathd zone. It is true, however, 
that the upper limestone bands in the Mari district are frequently of a lighter colour than 
the lower, but, on the other band, the shales in both the upper and lower beds arc exactly 
similar in character to those of the typical Subathd zone of Mr. Medlicott: the whole of the 
nummulitic series in this district is undoubtedly of a much greater thickness than in Jamu; 
approaching thereby to the nummulitic series of Sindh (Blanford, Bee. Geol. Surv., Ind., 
aupra, p. 8), and perhaps indicating a formation deposited in a deeper sea than that of 
Jamd. The exact or even approximate thickness of the nummulitics in this district, however, 
is very difficult to determine, since they are so mixed up with the very similar limestones 
and shales of the oolitic and underlying rodcs, that it is almost impossible to divide 
the two. 


In tite nummulirios of this district there occur certain bands of thick-bedded dark lime¬ 
stone abounding in nummulitics which do not occur in the Jamd district; it is, I think, 
a by no means improbable suggestion that part of tiie purple clay series of the Jamd district 
(nummuliferous on the Hue Biver), and which I have said does not seem to be represented 
here, may really belong to the same horizon as part of the limestone and shale series in this 
djistriot; the series in tim Jamd distinct hairing been depodted m a more shallow sea than 


;lir. Wynne elif.) hns dep^bed a timber of ptdide sandstones and red days inter- 
Jnd htiween the upper aud lower limestone series in the Mari district; these hedi^ or the 

in’ mioenlogical character .to .tiia ©ikying; • 
hut think ihriw ;itiecmrtence Iti tiieir present podtion is due to feulting, 
t<of the dx&rdit hands aam difficult tti deioritiiiii^ owing, to ertid^g and 
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The conne of the Jhelum between its bends at Mozaifarabad and ITri runs either on gr 
near'to the line of a broken anticlinal: tbe beds on the north bank are of a darker colour* 
and more slaty structure with less sandstone, than those on the south bank, which are like 
the upper Mari beds; the beds on the north bank a{>proach in character closely to those of 
the Fine Rirer in Jamu. The Jhelum anticlinal continues its course near the boundary of 
the red rocks down to Piinoh, where it becomes lost among the complicated disturbances and 
foldings which have there taken place. 

From U'li to a little below Pdncfa it will be observed on the map that the strike of all 
the rocks becomes nearly due north and south, returning to its normal line at Bajaori. The 
limestone hills to the east of the Haji-Pir are remarkable for their.peculiarly even summits, 
A strong band of buff nummulitic limestone with black shale bands, capped by purple and 
green splintery shales, runs to the south from the Htgi-Plr, dying out to the north-west of 
Fund). 

A well-marked anticlinal flexure runs through the purple rocks from Eajaorf to the 
north-west. 

A north and south section along the coarse of the Aus River from Sar to Amas cuts 
through the whole of the red aeries from the metamorphic junction to the Great Limestone 
at Rinssi: the beds throughout this section have the prevailing north-east dip, and appear 
to be arranged in a series of step^fanlts; a fault seems to me to occur at the base of each 
main ridge, the lower beds always consisting of dark purple slatey shales with few sandstones, 
while tbe upper beds are com[) 08 ed of the brighter red clays and purple sandstones of the 
Mari series. I have never seen in any of these sections the coarse (Siwalik P) conglomerate 
capping the red series as described by Mr. Medlicott above Chineni. 

Another large outcrop of the *' Great Limestone" has been mapp^ by me along the 
north bank of the Chitidb, occurring as usual on a broken anticlinal line. At Shartalla this 
limestone is nearly vertical with a north-east underlie; it is succeeded suddenly by the red 
clays and purplish sandstones of the upper Mari series, with nearly the same dip and strike 
and api)arently conformabl 3 '; to the west of the village of Shartalla, however, the red beds 
of the spur on which the village stands are seen striMng against the broken edges of a high 
cliff of tho limestone, showing the existence of fault with a probably very great downthrow. 
No traces of the nummulitic series which occur in such force resting upon the Great Lime¬ 
stone at Arnas are seen at Shartalla. 

Here 1 would say a few words as to the probable age of the Great Limestone, upon 
which, I think, the present inlier throws a little light. This limestone as it oocurs at 
Riassi has been well described by Mr. Medlicott (eujp. cit ,); I may add that when seen from 
a short distance its general appearance is very massive, and exhibits but slight signs of 
distinct stratification in its lower beds, although Mr. Medlicott tells me the higher beds attn 
more distinctly stratified. 

Tlie base of the limestone outcrop on tbe north of the Obfn&b has preoiaely the same 
appearance as the Riassi limestone; but on pm»ing north and comi&g to tito topmost beds of 
the series at Shartalla, we find a great change in tl^ chmacter of the roeki Impend of conti¬ 
nuing with tbe same unstratified massive appearance,, it becomes thin<rbedded, less cherly 
in structure, and more blue in colouri with a very obaracteristio ^ xibboned look. 

These uppermost beds ore exactly similar in ebaracter to the carboxdfrroua lim^tone of 
Vemag in th# Eashmfr valley, described by Major Godwin-Austen' cst,); and 1 think 
the two are very probably of the same age.** The only fossil 1 found in the Shartalla lime¬ 
stone was a portion of a Fenestella, weathered out on the surftoe of a oKff. but which 1 was 
ttushle to drtach; many portions of the Kashmir carboniforouakiw similarly unfossxliferous. 
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I will now proceed to desoribe the main features of the metamorphio rocks along the 
. lionndary of the Sitmdr group, taking sections across the strike at a few isolated points. 
Conriderahle difficulty must ooour*in dealing with these rocks, as they have hitherto proved 
unfoesiliferons both to Major Oodwin-Ansten’s add to my own search; I, moreover, have not 
seen any good instances of the super-position of newer rooks upon them from which an idea 
of their age could be gathered. 

My first section is taken along the gorge of the Jhelum between the villages of Uri and 
B&rdmdl&. The Sirmdr rooks at TTri have a high dip towards the metamorphics; the meta* 
morphios also continue with the same dip within the fault. 

Leaving the red rocks of the Sirmdr zone, the first beds we meet with consist of alter¬ 
nations of schists and limestones; the former are either red or green in colour and are 
frequently magnesian, and soapy to the touch ; occasionally some of the green shale bands 
contain lenticular nodulars of chert; the limestone (some 150 feet in thickness) which at 
first alternates with, and then succeeds to, these shales, is dark blue in colour, soft and some¬ 
what earthy, and never ciystalline; it becomes gradually fissile, and seems eventually to pass 
up intq the overlying slates, but the section is not very clear at this point. After very careful 
search, I could find no trace of any fossils in this limestone. Mr. Wynne, however, tells me 
that on the opposite (right) bank of the river he obtained a few very minute spiral Gastero- 
pods. In mineral structure this limestone is totally unlike either the Nummulitic or the 
Great Limestone. 


Both the limestone and its accompanying shales are but very slightly metamorphosed, 
while they are succeeded by highly metamorphic slates and quartzites, passing in some places 
into gneiss. It appears to me hardly likely that these underlying slightly-altered beds can 
really be older than the metamorphics; if this supposition be true, the outer series of the 
metamorphics must he inverted, which inversion, as I shall show below, must extend along 
the whole of the Hr Panjal and adjoining range. Mr. Wynne says that the Uri, limestone 
and shale series is very like in mineralogical character to the Triassic beds of Chaugla-galli 
and other places in the Hazara district, and is iuclined to correlate the two. Dr. Stoliezka 
also conjectured that these beds were of Triassic age; on these grounds, these and similarly 
placed beds to the east have been oonjecturally classed as Triassic in the map, though a 
strong objection to this view is noticed further on. 


On leaving the limestone north of IJrf the fiaggy slates continue with slight alterations 
in mineralogical character along the Jhelum valley into Kashmir; they are very thick and 
gritty at Urimybo, where they form almost inaccessible perpendicular olifis along the left 
bank of the river. They become somewhat crystalline and hornhlendic at Naosbera. There 
are several folds or faults in the section, hnt the dip is frequently concealed by metamorphio 
action. None of the so-called amygdaltfids occur in this section. 

y 

Along the river-bed there occur a great quantity of gneiss bouldem, forming terraces 
above the present river levri. Major Godwin*Amiten supposes these to have been brought 
down to the present posiricn by glacier action. The gneiss is not seen in riiu anywhere 
.iflong the road 8ectien,.hQt oooiue in ther&oUntams on both sides. The gneiss is light grey 
n^fjoti^our with large pQiphyritiomyKtriodfw^^ ortboola8e.f The gneiss alteraates with, and 
; as mt^ral part of# thomietamoiphio slate smes, as will be more fully noticed in the 
secrion. Pebbly of the >oarae<gneiss are also found in the streams flowing ftom the 
riiowbg tlmt it as fiur wMt as 



tsmpte iwar lfaedi«Ta totmilt of titis stoss, sad not ewiwdstofaW 0w)« ss Stated tor Dr# Btl- 
p. as). 
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Mr> Mallet has kindly examined a epecimen of this gneiss for me, and says that it ja 
composed of the four following minerals, e^., orthoolase forming the large crystals, frequently 
twins, of a dead white colour; milk-white quartz; and two species of mica, probably biotite 
and muscovite. This appears to be the same gneias as that described by Dr. Stoliozka as con¬ 
taining alhite vans. 

The limestone band oonianues to underlie the metamorphic series from I^ri to the Suran 
Biver, where 1 have taken another cross section; on thq Bitarh River, between these two 
points, the green amjqgdaloidal rooks are intercalated with the slate series, a short distance 
from the limestone. 

The section up the course of the Snran Biver towards the Hr Fanjal Pass gives the fol¬ 
lowing series of rooks. Leaving the red rocks of the Sirmdr group at the village of Draba, 
we come upon a thick hand of dark-blue limestone (without polychroic shales) similar to 
that of 1M; the limestone is rather more altered and slaty than to the west, and is soon 
succeeded hy thick-bedded flaggy shales, and then again by a variety of the peculiar amygda- 
loidal rodcB noticed by Mr. Medlicott {sup, cit., p. 62). 

Before noticing these latter rocks, I must refer to a statement of Major Godwin-Austen, 
asserting the lexistence of nummulitic limestone on the southern face of the Hr Fanjal 
(6.1., G. S. L., vol. XX, p. 386). The outcrop of limestone noticed above must, I presume, 
bo the limestone referred to, as no other exists on the Hr Fanjal. When Major Godwin-Austen 
speaks of the sandstone as overlying the limestone, he must imply a normal overlie with 
inversion, for the apparent relations from dip would place the sandstones of the Sirmur 
group below the limestones; in reality the two are separated by a fault. 

The passage of the limestone into the overlying slates, however, is so clear, that there 
can bo no doubt but that they belong to this series. The only remtuning question is—does 
the limestone contain nummulites P In answer to this, I can only say that after a very 
careful search I never met with any; and, moreover. Major Godwin-Austen himself makes no 
mention of having found nummulites in these beds; apparently, he only placed this lime¬ 
stone in the nummulitic group from its apparent association with the red rocks in the 
same manner as he at first supposed the limestone of the Dal Lake in Bashmir to be num- 
mulitic, which afterwards turned out to be carboniferous. This limestone is serially continu¬ 
ous with that of Urf, in which both Mr. Wynne and myself have carefully banted for 
nummulites without success. 

Betuming now to the so-called “ amygdaloidal traps,’' we find these rocks of very 
common occurrence all along the Hr Fanjal range. They were considered by Dr. Vorchere to 
be of volcanic origin—a supposition which does qot ^pear to me to be borne out ly their 
mode of occurrence; unfortunately, 1 have mislaid the specimens which 1 had intended to 
bring down for examination.^ 

These amygdaloids always occur interstratified with the slates of the metamorphic series, 
the passage between the one and the other being gradual. They generally also seem to be 
. locally continuous in extent with the slate not thinning oat, as sh^ld be the me if 

they were contemporaneous traps; neitiunr are thefre any beds of teiqt^ash in the epries. There 
M no sign ot vag greater alten^ion in the slats beds which UehdoW'them, titan in those above 
them, and the amygdaloids themselves mre very dutinotiy stratified. bcum of the rock 
iis either green or purple in colour, and the amygdala either green or white, varying in size 
i.£n»ntiiato£ a pea to that of a small walnut; they axe finquepti^imn^^ in shape; the 
bsae is very hard and fine grained, and to be partly sUimiMia, 

In placM, as on the Banihal Pass, these rooks pass imperOeptiMy tip or down into almost 
.unaltered mtity sandstones and grits, wRhout amygdala; of,,time sandstones there can be 
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np doubt ae to their aqueotu origin; in other places the am}'gdatoid8 pass np into slates. How 
far the former presence of caTitieB^(now filled by amygdala) in these rocks militates against 
their iiietamorphic origin, as indicating the absence of excessive pressure, I leave to more 
experienced physicists tlian myself to judge; 1 have never seen these amygdaloidal rocks in 
contact with strata of the Slrmfir group, as noticed by Mr. Medlioott on the Ba^ (s«j7. eit., 
p. 52). Whatever view may he held as to their origin, there can be no doubt but that they 
are contempoiaueous with the great mass of rocks of the Fir Panjal. Dr. Stoliczka in his 
Yarkand Journal (p. 4) considers Idie similar amygdaloidal rocks of Kashmir as metamorphic. 

Continuing our section up the Suran River, we come upon another band of blue earthy 
limestone at the village of Bifliage, followed by the same series of amygdaloids and slates. 
This second band of limestone appears to be faulted against the amygdaloids of the outer 
group, and is probably only a repetition of the same series. The whole of the rocks noticed 
above have a steady north>easterlydip. The green and purple amygdaloidal series come to on 
end about a mile below Baramgalla; they are succeeded by silky magnesian shales. Thick 
bands of white quartzite are here and there interstratified with the shales. 

Owing to the great quantity of snow on the pass, 1 only went along the road as far as 
the halting place of Foshiana; shales and amygdaloids continue thus far with the same dip; 
pebbles of the same rooks form the only ddbris brought down by the streams, so these pro* 
bably continue all the way up to the pass. The only other rock I noticed in the streams was 
a very hard silicious conglomerate, containing pebbles of quartzite and slate. 1 did not see 
this rook in situ ; it probably indicates a break somewhere in the slate series. Gneiss does 
not occur anywhere on the south side of the pass. Between Baramgalla and Rajaori the 
same slate and amygdaloid series continues, but the Ifri limestone is not exposed at the base. 

To the eastward of the Fir Fanjal Pass, along the valley of the Aus River, I have not 
been able to take any section across the strike of the strata for a considerable distance, 
having merely followed the boundary of the metamorphic rocks. The series of rocks in this 
region exposed at the base of the slate series difier considerably in character from those to 
the westvrard. At the village of Kiol the following series is well exposed along the bank 
of a tributary stream; the section is from below upwards 

a .—Furple or whit^ finegrained, glistening quartzites; base not exposed, and top only 
seen at intervals. 

5.—Black shales (60 to 200 feet thick), containing thin bright bends of brittle coal, 
and nodules of iron*ore; in numy places the shales are altered into bard black 


c. ~>Dark blue earthy limestone, frequently bituminiferous; sometimes massive but more 

usually nodular, passing gradutdly up into the next zone. 

d. —Amygdaloidal and black slate series. * 

d^heso 1 shall subsequenRy designUte m the Kiol group. 

The limestones appear to be very^inmiiMr in mtneralc^cal (haraeter to those of Hrf, 
Oooupying the same rebddve position under the metamorphic series. The coal sbates are not 
t|ifind at D'ri, hut occupy the podifilott of the ^een purple shales of that place. Ihe coal 
hee|^:oceuiu in layers of more thau ah inch in thickness, and these do not ei^nd continu* 
mote than short distances. Ths occurrence of th«»e slightly altered limestones <udl 
et the base of the metamoipluc series, seems to point to the same ocmcludon as 
these strata bdsig'the newdir of the two. 

Sang on the Aus lUver, the white quartaites of the Kiol series are 
If 4 Jaulted jun^ against the red soadstones uid days d tha -Simriir 
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^ap, the contrast of the two colours formins; a very striking feature, seen for many miles 
down the valley. The coal*bearing shales of the Kiol gronp become more altered towards the 
east; up tbe valley of the Golal^arh stream porphyritic gheiss similar to that of ITrfoccurs; 
the gneiss alternates with the slate series. 

The Kiol scries corresponds scnnewhat in ininera.Iogical characters to the Math and 
Ruling series of Dr. Stoliozka (Notes on North-Western Simalaya, Mem. Qeol. Snrv. Iiid., 
vol. V, p. 18S), both aiike containing white quartzites, shales, limestones, (altered) sandstones; 
the Knling series is, however, of Triassic age, and from their position and fmm the 
absence of carboniferous limestone beneath them, 1 doubt whether the Kiol series could 
belong to the former period; they seem rather to correspond with tbe lower beds of Major 
Godwin'Austen’s sections to the north of Hr Panjal, which Dr. Stoliezka conjectured might 
be of Silurian The great mass of metamorphic rocks on the north side of the Pir Panjal 
may still be considered as of Cambrian age, the Kiol series as probably Silurian, and perhaps 
partly carboniferous, while the Great Limestone of Mr. Medlicott should be entirely carboni- 
ferous. The limestones and shales of ITri correspond in relative position with those of the 
Kiol series, and may very probably be placed on tiie same horizon. Mr. Wynne thought the 
IT'ri rocks were of Triassic age; but then, as in the case of the Kiol series, there would be no 
representative of the great carboniferous limestone between tbe Ifri limestones and the 
metamorphioB. 

The accompanying diagrammatic section taken from the village of Tara on the east 
bank of the Aus Biver into Kashmir, explains my idea of the sequence of the strata. The 
ridge of central gneiss forms an unsymmetrieal anticlinal axis, covered by inverted Cambrian 
strata on the south, and followed by Cambrian and Silurian strata, much contorted and 
folded, on the north; l>e3’ond the Silurians there is a fault separating them from the carboni- 
ferous limestones of Kashmir. 

The last section which I have taken extends from tbe Chin&h Biver, across the Banihal 
Pass into Kashmir, and is partly represented in the foregoing diagram. The bright red clays 
of the Sirmur series are nearly vertical where they lie against the metamorphics on the Chanz 
Bivor. Along the north bank of this river the limestones and shales of the Kiol series are 
not exposed. The rocks seen consist of bbusk and rusty brown slates, generally splitting into 
irregular daggy masses, intercalated with frequent beds of qnartzite. At the distance of 
about a mile and a half up the Bichlari stream, we come upon a fiue>grained gneiss, some¬ 
times homblendic and sometimes porphjritic like that of LM; this gneiss has at first 
a north-easterly dip of about dO® (inverted), becomes ^uite vertioaFat Pantol, and beyond this 
again requires a north-easterly underlie. The vertical rocks of Pantol form lofty cliffs between 
which the river flows in a narrow gorge. At bo^ its boundaries the gneiss intercalates 
with semi-crystalline rooks, and these again with the slate series, so that it becomes almost 
impossible to define on the map the exact boundaries of the different rooks. 

The gneiss does not extend to the northward beyond the village of Gangna, at which 
place it is succeeded by the overlying serier of black and green splhxtang schists. In places 
tbeieare a few bchds of tibe gveen amygdakiidsi and a few veins of .cathj ^tt eous shale 
occur in the shaly grits which occur about ti^ree iniles north of Gungna. A liGipiikve Qoond 
there are a few bimds of blue earthy Hmestone, aberimtilng with coarw grejdiib sandstones 
and grits, showing hat very slight signs of mefeiuorphJsm. Al(mg| Ibid l^ihid stream a 
eyncUnd uid an anticliniil fold run through ^ grit strata, v * 

On the ^niha] Pass these strata ooiitaln hands of white oherty grits, 

blaek flaggy rimles, and a few green amygdaloids, nil with a steady nra^hWiterly dip; there 
«re also a few bands of a fine-gruned griteongiomerate andetrings of whife quartzite. These 
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rocks, as bein;^ the uppennost of tiie metamorphio aeries, correspond well in position and 
c*haracter with the Bhebeh or Lower Silnrian series of Dr. Stoliozhsi, who sugf^ested [Notes 
on Western Hittuda^a, p. 360) tiflat piort of the metaxQorphio rocks on this Une belonged to 
the Silnrian series. 

On the north side of the Banihal Pass there appeus (as shown in the section) to be a 
faulted junction between the metamorphic and the carboniferous limestones of Kashmir 
(Godwin-Austen, sup. eit .); the limestone at the junction dips towards the pass at a high angle 
in the opposite direction to the dip of the metamorphios. 

The gneiss ridge has neariy the same strike as the gneiss of the Dhaoladar range, and 
the Kiol limestone has the same relative position in regard to the Banihal gniess as the Krol 
limestone of Mr. Medlicott has to the Dhaoladar gneiss (Medlicott, Mem.) Geol. Surv. Ind., 
vol. Ill, map and sect., p. 68); and it is quite possible that the two series ore conte'm* 
poraneous. Dr. Stoliozka has, however, attempted to correlate the Krol limestone with his 
Kuling (Triassic) series; according to my view, however, the Uri Kiol and Krol limestones 
are more likely to belong to the Bbabeh or Silurian series, forming an interrupted zone along 
the base of the Dhaoladar and Fir Panjal ranges for a long distance. 

On the low pass at Baramdl&, there occur large masses of modem strata of sand, clay, 
and very coarse gravel. These beds rise to a height of at least 600 feet above the present 
level of the river, and are tilted at an angle of about 9° to the eastward; many of the 
pebbles are crushed in situ. These beds are quite difEerent in structure from the Kareewahs 
of the Kashmir valley, and difEer also from the latter in being tilted. As none of the superii> 
oial alluvium in the outer hills have been disturbed from their original horizontal position, it 
is, 1 think, probable that these Baramdl& beds are older, possibly Siwalik. 
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CtoizBAtrx, A- DBS.-— Manuel de Mindralogiei Vol. I (1^2), II, pt. I (1874), with Atlas, 

8vo., Paris. 

Doedteb, Db. C.—Die Bestimmung der petrographisch wichtigeren Miueralien dutch das 

Mikroskop (1876), 8vo., Wien. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th edition, Vol. IV (1876), 4to., London. 

ETTiNGsnATJSBK, C. B. V.—Die Blatt-Skelote der Dikotyledonen (1861), 4to., Wien. 

Fuchs, De. C. W. C.—Practical Guide to the Determination of Minerals by the Blow-pipe, 

(1868), 8vo., London. 

HE:i.HBnsBN, G. V.-—Die Telezkische See und die Telenten in Ostlichen Altai (1838), 8vo., 

St. Petersburg. 

„ „ Beise nach detn Altai im Jahre 1834 (1848), 8vo., St. Petersburg. 

Labtet, L.—Essai sur la Gdologie de la Palestine (1869), 8vo., Paris. 

Levmebik, a.—M dmoire sur lo Terrain a Nummulitesdes Corbibres et dela Montague Noire, 

4to., Paris. 

Michblotti, G.—l^tudes sur le Miociino Infdrieur do I’ltalie Septentrionale (1861), 4to., 

Haarlem. 

Mojsisovics, Ed. von. —Ueber die Ausdehnung und Struotur der Siid-Osttirolischen Dolo- 

mitstocke (1876), 8vo., Wien. 

Opbee, Db. a. — Ueber Ostindisebe Fossilreste (1863), 8vo. 

Pebcy, John. —Metallurgy, revised edition (1876), 8vo., London. 

Bivot, L. E.—Docimasie Traitd d’Analyse des Substances Mindrales, Vol. I (1861),—^IV, 

(1866), 8vo,, Paris. 

Sauveub, Db.— Vdgdtaux Fossiles des Terrains Houillers de la Belgique (1848), 4to,, 

Bruxelles. 

Seeiand, P.—Der Huttenberger Erzberg und Seine nSebste nmgehung (1876), 8vo,, Wien, 

Stoeeb, Feank H.—^First Outlines of a Dictionary of Solubilities Chemical Sabsbinces 

(1864), 8vo., Cambridge. 

Tchihatcheff P. db. —Asie Mineure, Vols. I—III, Gdologie, (1867-1869), 8vo., Paris. 

Watts, Heney.— A Dictionary of Chemistry, new edition Vols, I (1874)—VII (1876), 

8vo., London. 


PEBIODICALS, SEBIALS, &o. 

Abstract of the Eeports of the Surveys and of other Geographical Operations in India for 

1873-74, (1876) 8vo., London. 

India Obficb. 

American Journal of Science and Arts, 3rd Series, Vol, XI, No. 66, and XU, Nos. &7r-QB, 

(1876). 8vo., NeW H4v*b. . : ‘ , , , , , 

'^j^pIpfBDITOEB. 

Annals and M^^asdne of Natural History, ^ Vol. XVII, XVIII, 

Nos. 103—104 ^li^6), Svo., Londdn. > 

Bibliothfeque Univorselle et Bevue Suisse, Vol, LVl, Nos. 221—Si22. 8vo., Lausanne. 

Bibliothbque Uolyemllfii et Bevue Suisse; ^rdbivea des Scienedsi ' llsj^lqttes et Natuvclles, 

Vols. t»V, No. 2a0, and LVI, Nos. tlS76), 8to., Geneva, 

Geographical Magazine, V(d. II1| Nos. (1876), Boy. 8vo., Xibiitdon. 
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Geological Magazine, New series, ©eoade II, Yol. Ill, Nos. 6—8 (1876), 8 to., London. 

Journal de Conchyliologie, 3rd Series. Yol. XYI, No. 2 (1876), 8vo., Paris. 

London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, 6th series, 

Yol. I, Nos. 6—7, and Yol. II, Nos. 8—9 (1876), 8vo., London. 

Mabtini und Chemnitz.— Conchylien Cabinet, Lief. 247—248 (1876), 4to., Nurenberg. 

Nature, Vol. XIY, Nos. 345—366 (1876), 4to., London. 

Neues Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie, Geologie, und Palseontologie, Jahrg. 1876, heft. 4—6 

(1876), 8vo., Stuttgart. 

Novitates Conchologicte, Lief. 48—49 (1876), 4to., Cassel. 

Palceontographica, Band XXII, lief. 7, XXIII, lief, 9, and XXIY, lief. 1 and 2, (1876), 4to., 

Cassel. 

Petbemann, Db. a.—G eographische Mittheilungen, Band XXII, heft. 6—6 (1876), 4to., 

Gotha. 

„ „ Geographische Mittheilungen: Supplement, Band XLYI—XLYII 

(1876), 4to., Gotha. 

POGQBNDOEPF, J. C.—Annalen der Physik und Chemie, Band 168, Nos. 6 and 6, (1876), 8vo., 

Leipzig. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, 2nd Series, Yol. Y, No. 21, (1876) 8vo., Roorkee. 

Thomason Collleoe of Civil Enoineebino. 

Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, New series, No. LXIII (1876), 8vo., London. 

Quarterly Journal of Science, No. LI (1876), 8vo., London. 

Report on the Progress and Condition of the Royal Gardens at Kew during 1875 (1876), 

8vo., London. Inpia Office. 

The Athenmum, Nos. 2637—2648, (1876), 4to., London. 

The Colliery Guardian, Yol. XXXI, Nos, 806—816 (1876), fob, London. 

The Mining Journal, with Supplement, Yol. XLYI, Nos. 2128—2139 (1876), fob, London. 


GOYERNMBNT SELECTIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


Centbal PeovIHCBS.—M inute by the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, on the Warora 
. Colliery Works and the Chanda Coal and Iron Mines, together 
with report on experiments tried in England on the manufacture 
of iron from Indian Ores (1876), flsc., Calcutta. 

Govbenment of India, P. W. Dbpabtmbnt. 


Jirm.—Lis 

' - 


Report on the Administration of the Central Provinces for 1874*75 
(1876), 8vo., Nagpur. 

. CaHtpCbJimBMONEB, Centbal Pbovihcbb. 

I under, the Government of India 
mid I'direlgii Departments (I^6)j 


: .'Home Dbfabtmbnt. 

OB the Admini»trat|9b of the Imperial Customs Department for 1867 to 
I875« (1867—75), dec., C^ontta and AUahabad. 

PsEf. BbtesuBj AaEioPLzvBBAirp Coi^^ 
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India.— Selections from tiie Becords of the Government ^ India, No. 125. Keport on the 

Administration of the Ajmere and MhuirwaiTa Districts for 
1874-76, by L. 8. Sewnders (1876), 8vo., Calcutta. 

Foekion Department. 

„ Selections from the Records of the Qovernroent of India, No. 126. Annual Adrainis- 
/ tration Report of the Munnipoor Afjency for the year ending 
30th June 1874-76 (1876), 8vo., Calcutta. 

Ditto, 


M ABBAS.— Report on the Administration of the Madras Presidehcy for 1874-75, (1876), Svo., 

Madras. 


Madras Government. 


North-Western Provinces.—Atkinson, E. T.—Statistical, descriptive, and historical 

account of the North-Western Provinces of India, Vcd. IV, 
Agta Division, Part I (1876), 8vo., Allahabad. 

Government, N. W. Provinces. 


TRANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS, &c., OP SOCIETIES. 

Basel. —^Abhandlungen der Schweizerischen Paliioutologischen Gcsellschafb, Vol. II (1875), 

4to., Basel. 

Berlin. —^Monatshericht der Ebuig. Preuss. Akad. der Wissenschafton zu Berlin, March to 

May (1876), 8vo., BerHn. 

The Academy. 

„ Zeitschrift der Dcutsohen Geologischen Gesellschaft, Band XXVIII, heft. 1 (1876), 

8vo., Berlin. 

The Society. 

Bristol. —Proceedings of the Bristol Naturalists* Society, New Series, YcA. I, pt. 3 

(1876), 8vo., London. 

The Society. 

Brussels. —^Annuaire de I’Acaddmie Royale de Belgique (1876-76), 12mo., Bruxelles. 

The Academy. 

„ Bulletins do 1* Acaddmie Royale de Belgique, 2ad Series, Vol. XXXVII 
(1874),—XL (1876), 8vo., Bruxelles. 

Ditto. 

Mdmoires Couronnds et autres Mdmoires, Vols. XXTV—^XXVI (1876), 8vo., 
IQruxelles. 

Ditto. 

Mdmoires Couronnds et lldmoires des Saints l^itangers, Yoi XXXYIII 
(1874), and XXXIX (1876), 4to.^ Bruxellas, 

,'vV."vvik. Ditto. 

Mdmoitee de 1’ Acaddmie de 8«aeec(^ Vd. XLI, I and 2 (1876-76), 
4to., Bruxelles. 


» 


» 


'e-V 


Ditto. 


Ketioes IBiograpbiques et Hblii^phiques oonoernai^ Memhres, dio., dq; 
1* Aoaddnde i^yale de Belgique (l876)| Bruxelles. 

, Ditto. 
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, Titles of Books, Donors. 

Calcutta. —Journal of the Agrici^ltural and Horticultural Society of India, New series, 

Vol. V, pt. 2 (1876), 8vo., Calcutta. 

The Society. 

„ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, Vol. XLT, pt. 2, Nos. 1 and 2 

(1876), Syo., Calcutta, 

The Society. 

„ Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nos. VI—^VII (1876), 8yo., 

Calcutta. 

Ditto. 

ft ' 

CoEENHAGEN.—Mdmoires de T Acaderaie Royale do Copenhagen, 6th scries, Vol. XI, No. 2, 

and XII, No. 2 (1876), 8vo., Copenhagen. 

The Academy. 

Fbankfoet —^Abhandlungen der Senckenbergischen Nnturforschenden Gesellschaft, Band X, 

heft. 1 and 2 (1876), 4to., Frankfort. 

Geasgow.—-P roceedings of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, Vol. X pt. 1 (1876), 8vo., 

Glasgow. 

The Society. 

Loudon, —Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. VI, 

No. 1 (1876), 8vo., London, 

The Institute. 

„ . Journal of the Linnaean Society, Zoology, Vol. XII, Nos. 67—69, Botany, 

Vol. XIV, Nos. 73—80, with list of Fellows for 1874 (1873—1875), 
8yo., London. 

„ Journal of tiie Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, Now series, 

Vol. VIII, No. 2 (1876), 8vo., London. 

The Society. 

„ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. XLV (1876), 8vo., 

London. 

The Society. 

„ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. XX, No. 4 

(1876)* 8yo., London. 

Ditto. 

r 

„ Proceedings of the Royal Society of-London, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 168and 169 (1876), 

8yo., London* 

I,' Society, 

’ Quarterly of London, Yol. XXXII, pt. 2, 

Itvw i j ,);t ' ' The Society. 

of ilio Il^i^Mter Ge^ogical Society, Vol. XIV, pt. 3 (18!'6), 

' ".. 8to., * ’' 


(r&8 Society. 
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Titles of Books. Donors. 

MbIiBOTJBNE.—G eological Sumy ol^Victom. Prodromus of the Palasontology of Victoria, 

Decade III (1876), 8vo„^elbounie. 

The Scevev. 

„ Mineral Statiatics of ViotorlA for 1875 (1876), flsc., Melbourne. 

Govebehbnt Mieino Depabtment, Victobia. 

^ Bepoal; of the Chief Inspector of Mines to the Hon’ble the Minister of Mines, 
for 1876, (1876), fisc., Melbourne. 

Ditto. 

„ Peports of the Mining Surveyors and Begistrars for quarters ending 31st 

December 1876 and Slat March 1876 (1876-76), fisc., Melbourne. 

Ditto. 

Montbeal. —Geological Survey of Canada. Report of Progress for 1874-75 (1876), 8vo., 

Montreal. 

The SrsvEY- 

Moscow,—Bulletin de la Sooidtd Impdriale des Naturalistes de Moscow, Nos. 3 and 4 (1875), 

8vo., Moscow. 

The Society. 


Neuchatbl. —Mdmoires de la Socidtd des Sciences Naturelles de Neuchatel, Vol. IV, pts. 1 

and 2 (1859-1874), 4to., NeuchaW. 

Pabis. —Bulletin do la Socidtd Gdologique de France, 3rd series, Vol. Ill, No. 9. and Vol. IV, 

No. 2 (1875-76), 8vo., Paris. 


The Society. 


»9 


Bulletins de la Socidtd d’ Anthropologie, 2nd series, Vol, XI, pt. 1, (1876), 8vo., 
Paris. 


The Society. 


Penzance. —^Tho 62nd Annual Report of the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall (1876), 

8vo., Penzance. 


The Society. 




Transactions of the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, Vol. IX, pt. 1 
(1875), 8vo., Penzance, 


The Society. 


Philadelphia. —Journal of the Franklin Institute, 3rd Series, Vol. LXXI, No. 6, and 

iXXn, No. 1 (1876), 8vo., PhUadelphia. 

* The Institdtb. 

Rome.— BoUetino R. Comitato Geologioo d’ltalia. Nos. (1876), 8vo., Roma. 

; . The Geological Coxiii^ion op Italy. 

6t. PetbbsbhbG’—T ableau Gdndral Mi^tihodiqdo Josf;' Idatieres continues 

dans les pnblijdatloDis 4*^ ||A<^d4mio'|wii>iStlale desSdencea do 
St. Potersbarg depuk pt. i (1872), 8vo., St, 

Petocsborg. 


The Academy. 
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Titles of Bonks. Honors. 

ToBOKjiro.—Cauadian Journal of Science, Literature and History, 3Tew series, Vol. XV, 

Nos. 1 and 2, (1876), 8vo., Toronto. 

Thb Canadian Institxttb. 


Venice. —Memoire dell’ I. E. Istituto Veneto di Scicnzo liottere ed Arti, Vols. VIII, pt. 1, 

and XII, pt. 2, 1869 and 1865, 4to., Venezia. 

WEiiUNaTOK.—Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand Institute, Vol. VIII 

(1876), 8vo., Wellington. 


The Inbiitctb. 


AJbh October 1876. 
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Notbs ok rax aob or bomb rorsiii noBAfl ik Ikou, hy Ottoeab Fsistuaktsii, u. 

Qtologusal Surviy ^ India,* 

m,IVAKD V. 



In the last nnmber of the Records I had occasion to disonss the relations of some 
local fossil floras of In^a, and from those relations, alter a thorongh comparison of onr 
floras with others, I attempted to draw natural oonclnsions regarding the age of the rocha 
in which the plants occur. I began with the highest groups of the Gondwdna series, 
and gave a list of fossil plants found in the plant-beds in Each, and in those interstratified 
(partly) with the volcanic formations of the B&jm ah&I hills. I also referred the flora from 
Qolapilli, (Eolapilli) near EUore (Madras Presidency), to the same age as the B&jmahdl 
group. 

Proceeding in natnrol order, I should next describe the other local florae more as 
less closely allied to those mentioned above, t. e, to the Each and fi &j m a h& 1 groups. 
Such local floras are found in the Jabalpdr group of the Satpdra and South Bewah 
aroaB,the Sripermatdrbeds near Madras and the Triobinopoly plant-beds. I will, 
however, postpone the consideration of these for the present, in order to give a prolimi* 
nary sketch of the floras found in the lower groups of the Gondw&na system, which are 
palfBontolo^oally more interesting, as determining the geological range of this system as 
a whole. 

The groups to be noticed in the present paper, according to the elassifioation adopted 
by the Geological Survey of India, are the following 

n.—The Panchet group. 

b, —The DamiSda group. 

c. —The Tdlohir group. f 

However opinions nsay fliffer as to the age of these three groups, as indicated by their 
floras, I do not doubt for a moment that all bebng to one geo logical epooIi**>the 
Trias. Their precise age, in each case, will be shown by a disouwnou saeib flora 
separately. I should consi^ it a great palisotttological mlstane on ttiy ISffi Wditwonld 
show want of knowledge of the UtSTstnret we» 1 to decide otberwlt^^ H seoms to me 
inoorieot to suppose that the floras of these gyonps eantiot be eearpMillC e well known 
fimil flora in Europe, and to refer them instwlwdy ton leseperfboti^ flora in Aus¬ 

tralia, with which some of our plant-beds hstre by ardent one OT tire fM>eea in common. On 
the other hand, several important genera ^nnd in |he bieil floiel*er India are identical with 

. . - . .. . . . I I. . ... . — 
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tiuMe defl<nibed from a well known and defined horizon amongst the rock^aystems of Europe, 
while not one of the animal fossils, which serve to determine the age of the lower portion of 
the Aostralian coal strata, has ever been found in our series. 

» 

I regi^t only that the provisional determinations of the plant remains given by Mr. 
iham. in his paper in the Memoirs, vol. II, have been misunderstood, and have given 
to wrong conclusions, as the present state of our knowledge shows that the real 
£^^tiona of the fossil plants are different from what they were^&rmerly supposed to be. 
For any safe inference the following conditions must be fulfilled 

1. —^ly a thorongh determination of the fossil remains can be used for the 

determination of the age of the series. ^ 

2. -4e comparison must be made with all the known floras, and not only with 

one, especially if that one be not typical. ' ' 

3. —-Where, besides the firasil plant remains, there are no fossil animals, the typical 
plants must determine the age of the groups, especially if the species of 
plants are identical with other well known and characteristic forms found 
in formations of well determined age. 

The conclusions must agree with all laws of Faleeontology; if one law is aban> 
oned, the conclasions are uncertain, and contradictions appear which are 
unnatural. 

fi.<—It is not unnatural that certain genera having a wide range in time should 
be common to several series. They can, however, be of no important 
influence in fixing age, which must be determined by the other fossils 
with which they are associated. 

For instance,Jthere is nothing strange in the same species of FtUophyllum, Morr., 
piscaiTing both in theJIBdjmahdl series ( Lias ) and in the Kaoh series (lower Oolite), 
nor in some species of Ferns or Equisetacea, being found in the Carboniferous . 
and Permians'l^nd similarly there is no reason why a certiun speries of the genus 
Ghssopteritt Brgt., occurring in our Oamiida series, the flora of which is really 
Mesozoic, should i;ot also be found as weU (and perhaps prevail) in some of the supposed 
Palfsozoicooal skata'of New South Wales. 

We s byll See thatjcharaoteristio species are found in the Panchet group and throughout 
the Samdda formation, and tiiat these spedes d^ly define the age of the beds, while 
Sehieoneura is common to both, and proves that both belong to the same great epoch. The 
Damdda gi^up has no real connection with the lower coal-beds of New South Wales, 
although Bi^., occurs in both, and in Australia (but only in the lower strata) 

is wilhi UMMinh fossils of paheomic age. The ^[ai(,t-bedB of Kaoh and those of 

B^mshM, as was sho^U. in the last number of ^e Records, are, it is true, of diSrmit ages, 

. great ^och, and are related by the occurrence of certain species 

s, ; the^ i^^ tuanner, we shald find that (he three series 




,be, described^;;;!^' 
•.p(uineot6d'-by.';h, 
lirsby 
I .same epodi. 

decide 


,tog(^r the Panchet 

^amd4%, and them latter hgain 
|4l iQiW) ihr^^dugh of dii^rtmt age, 
,, o|>arse sam; otiier opiu^is aboot the s^ of 
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In hie paper on “the Baniganj ooiil*fidd,'* 1. W. T. Blanford deMnbed some 

beds overlying the Damddas as the Pasohet group. From this group, both anhnal and 
plant remuns are known. The first have been already described by Prof. Huxley in the 
PaltBontologia Indica, Ser. lY, No. I, and determined as bones of LahyrinthodonU 
and DicymdonU, BesidM these some FtthsrUB were also found. These animal fossils, in 
connection with the plant remains, amongst which Mr. Oldham recognised some triahsie 
iorms, led to an approximate determination of the age of the Panohet group. This we 
find expressed on page 205 of Mr. Oldhtm's paper, 1. c. (Mem. Ill) in the following 

words: “. Ifeel no hesitation in expressing my belief that the Panchet group 

of the present report represents the earliest portion of the great mesozoic division in the 
neral geological scale, or, in other words, is of about the same age as the Buntersand- 
stein and Keuper of Europe.” 

There is only to be remarked, that to this group cannot be attributed the age of two 
difieront European strata (as Buntersandatein and Keuper are). From a comparison of the 
plants I must as I shall show, accept the age of the Keuper for our Panchet group. 

Mr. Oldham gave also a provisional list of the plant remains (Mem. Ill, p. 204) 
which has been reproduced in a recent paper of Mr. H. F. Blaiiford.t 

The list was— 

« 

ScJiizonettra, 1 species. 

Taniqpteris, 1 „ 

^henopteria, 2 „ 

Neuropteris 11 „ 

Pecopteria, 2 „ 

Preialeria, 1 „ 

Of these 1 have been unable to find any Sphmopteris or any true Neuroptaria, whilst 
with regard to the doubtful genus Preialeria, Presl, we now know from the inveatiga* 
tiouB of Prof. Schenk, that in the specimens which Presl described^ the leaf fragments 
belong to Zamitea diatana, Presl, and that the fiower or fruit-like figure (fig. 10) is an arti¬ 
ficial production, as I will point out hereafter. Our fossils, which Mr. Oldham compared with 
"Preialeria, are, as I think, more probably the fructification of someequisetaoeous plant. 

As I shall before long have occasion to speak of these plant remains, as well as of the 
others, in more detail, with iUnstrations of the best of them, I will here only briefly notioe 
the most important— 

A-^EQ,UI8ETACEM. 

Bemains of equisetaceotn plants are of frequent occurrence; one Bery itf^ortant 
genus being espedally abundant 

Oenua: Sobiboububa, 8ohi»^. 

(Bditapsr et Monseot i Monogc. & pi, foM, d« Ords blRsnif 4ss Vosiw^ 

Schimper and Mougeot described this peculiar genus Urom the bigari:,d’, 

(Buntsandstein) of the Vosges-mountaiuB. But it has sinee besit Idttnft ajio in Keuper 
and in Bhatio. There are in all about lour species known. 

--- ------—.^..-In.—-- 

rua W. T. Blsaford i UanCirs, Oeolog. BnrA, Ul; Bait i; pp. tt, Ull, Aa 
„ TtkO^hsai AMtioaidrNnsrks<mtilMVMlegi«slr«latieM,stall4sa,l9k^ 

Qnsirt Jottin.aeolot.0oo.,i^Si Os tlM l^r• sad comktliHa (tf tbs pliatfc^Meiris# 

Sternberg, II, tab. XXXIII, £ a~10. 
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Our species from tbe Panchet is dUUngaisW from those previoosly described by 
thd dimensions of the leaflets (on the spathes), whiob are broader. It comes nearest to 
Schizoneura paradoxa, Sohimp.-BlFong., from the Vosges sandstone. As I think lam 
jnstified in considering this species from the Panehet group as identical with that from 
the Riniganj group (Damdda), I shall describe it under the following name: — 

1. Schizoneura Oondwmenaie, Fstm. The description will be given &rther on 
under the Damdda flora. 

This species is of great importance; both because it is of influence in the determination 
of the ^ (for these broaddeaved forms 4re only found in the Trias), and because it serves 
to connect the Fanohet with tiie upper portion of the Damdda (B&niganj group); as this 
species is found in both groups of the lower portion of the Qondw&na series 1 name the 
spedes Gondwanensie. There occur also a great variety of stalks, stems, and evidently ah : 
Bhizomes and rootlets, bdonging no doubt to this genus. 

The fossils which Mr. Oldham identified with Preel's genus JPreitleria I am inclined 
to look upon as the fructification of Schizoneura: they have certainly nothing in common 
with the form described by Presl. I have already mentioned that Presl’s figure was taken 
from a specimen which had been altered by artificial means. Schenk* has proved that 
Presl’s fignref belongs to Zamitee dietana, and he considers that the markings which were 
taken for inflorescence were produced by painting the specimen with Indian ink.{ 

* B.—FILIOm. 

Amongst these, there are two species of importance for the determination of the age. 
The most abundant is— 

1. Peeopteris concinnot Presl. Sternberg: K. d. Vorw. II, Tab. XLI, fig. 3. 

A^em, of which we have several specimens found in a greenish grey soft sandy clay 
which has not been quite suitable for the preservation of the tendmr parts of the fronds; 
sUll our specimens agree exactly with Presl’s figure. 

Mr. Oldham recognised this species, and says on page ^6 of his paper (Mem. Ill): 
“ A Pecop^eris is undistinguishable from JP.eondnna, Presl, a triassic (Keuper) form." 
It is true that Presl and other authors after him considered the locality of P. eoncinna, Presl, 
(Hoefen near Bambeig) as Eeuper, but Schenk has shown that this locality as well as 
sevenl oihero briong to the Bhmtio formation, intervening between Keuper and Lias. 
Nevertiiriess, on account of ita oecurrence with Sohizoneura Gondwanensie, Fstm., I will 
consider it Eeuper. 

The other species is— 

a 

2, C^clopteris paehyraekis, Oflppert: Qatimngen der |ots. Pflana., Xiefi 5, 6, p. 94 
Tab. IV, V, figs. 18.14. 

This fossil was or%inally described from Bamberg, and was supposed to have been 
fiound in beds belonging to ths Xeuper. Other authors, including Schenk, have desmbed 
III under the same name) but the iMt named writw. from a special examination of the 
* has proved that the locality at which the toeail was proofed belongs to the 

bads, and ita porition is amely the sama as that of Feeeftem eonmnot Ptosl. 


.am »ai|>w.qad 

ill tetore. vm n, n. xxxiit.««. m. « 

luIntotosMAtoirton, p. tea, " jjm OriainsldiK llg. XU la dSr Krsispassialasf sn Bsfnntb Mad' 
(MlfhrssMoatigfa unit Tmas fcnuai usd Sind die rsadm sohewtssn sisUen nit 

litoj^atietbertwiini. 


I Wilmehetiateh ebenftdls m SkmMn dMam.*' 
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Sohlmper has more lately transferred paekjfraokit, GSpp., first to Ifmtropf^^, 

Brgt., sod in the last volume of bis Paldoutologie vdgdtale (III, p. 476,) to Peeopteru. 

Besides these tvro very well ouurlced speeies of ferns lihere are some moreindistinot frag¬ 
ments, only one of which requires notice here. It is a spedes of Tesnioptens, Brgt., which, 
from the general habit of the frond and its coriaceous appearance, must, I think, be referred 
to Oleandridiitm, Sohimper, and is evidently somewhat allied to 0. stenonvuron, Sohimp, 
(Schenk) from Bhstio beds. 

In general, therefore, the flora of the Panchet is very poor; hut still it is sufficient 
for comparison with other Floras, and for determining the age, at least with some probability. 
All the fossil plants hitherto found in the Panchet |pcks are from one locality south of 
Maitdr, on the west branch of the Ndnia in the Edniganj field. 

**** Amongst the Panchet fossil plants Sehizonevara Oondteanensis, Fstm., is the most 
important form. 

If we now turn to the determination of the age, we have, excluding tiie reptilian remains, 
especially to consider three very well marked species, which at once indicate an ago lower 
than Jura (including Lias). Of these three plants, two, Pecopteris eoneinna, IVesl, and 
C^elopteris pachyra^is, OSpp., (as well as, perhaps, the Taniopteria, Brgt.,) would indicate 
the transition series between Keupor and Lias; but the occurrence of ScMeoneura Oond- 
wanenaia, Fstm., which on the one side is allied to the European broad-leaved species 
iScAizo/ieura^aradoira, Schim.-Moug., from the Yosges (Buntsandstein or grbs bigarr^), on 
the other side is the same as the Sohizoneura so abundant in the Baniganj group (Upper * 
Damuda), which also, as will be seen, is lower Triassio (gris bigarrd), induces me to take 
the plants altogether as indicating a rather lower age, and I do not hesitate to consider 
them all as Eeqper, a position which is moreover not at all in contradiction with the evi¬ 
dence of the reptilian bones, and with Mr. Oldham’s already pronounced opinion (Mem. III). 
27te Panchet group may he therefore taken aa repreaentative of thehigheat Trias (Eeuper). 

I think also the animal remains of this group will not be opposed to these observa¬ 
tions, as they agree very closely with many reptilian remains known from the Bhsstlo of 
Bayreuth (Verzeichn. der Petref z. Bayreuth; F. Braun, 1840). 

This group is allied, through Sohizoneura Oonefwanensts,Fstm., with the Bamddas, in 
the first place with the B&niganj group, and through this with the whole formation. 

lY.— FlOBA and PBOBABIB AOB OF THB DAMtlnA FoBllATION. 

This formation is largely developed in India; it is also the most important, as it indudea 
the deposits of the so-called ** old coal” of India. We find it in Bengal, South Bewah, 
Sdtpdra Bange, on the God&vari and in the Eastern Himalaya. I need not mention anything 
about the stratigraphy of thisiseries, as this has been done in the publications of our Survey.* 


* the most Impoitont aoticss are— 

Uemoixs L—On tbs ssolosicsl stnsotuni snd rsMions of lOm ttMOa <bMd4si4 ia tbo datrlot of Onttaok. 
(W. T. sod E. F. Bbmford, sad W, llisobsld), 

Hemoin II.—On tbs KSologlosl strnotars of tbs ointrsl portion of tbs KsiHlmdda lUMrisl. (J. lib, Msd- 
Boott). 

M w On tbs gsoloRlesl rslstlons sad indMbls ssoloKioat sgs of the fit Osntnl India, (hr 
Mr. Oldbsm). # 

Mstsoin in.—On,the ssologioal stmetais end rdiildons of ths >ia)gai|this><lM, Bsagsl. (W. T. 
Bhnford). ^ 

Msmoim VI.<-4%s Bolauo Oosl-flsld. fCh. W. B. B«|1 hs). 

„ M XbsBsmgnrbOoSl-fleld. 

MsiuoinWIr-«wharlMadOsd-m (StuM. 

Deogbw Csal-fihldi. (Hsiikssl. 
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Beeords of the Q^hgieal Surwuf of India. 


It is quite possible and not annatond that the wbde gtoup may be divided strati* 
graphically and lithologically into the three sab-gronpe which have been proposed, — 

B&nigaqj and K&mthi group (upper Damdda). 

Iron stone shales (middle do. ). 

Sar£kar (lower do. ). 

But with re£nence to their palseontolopoal relations, we must consider all these ae 
belonging to the same age, for the whole of the fossil plants, taken together, exhibit a 
distinotly Umited general character such as is found in a well defined group in Europe. One 
genus also occurs in the lower coal-strata of Australia, and consequently a corresponding 
age has been inferred for our coahbearing rocks, but, 1 think, incorrectly, for the other 
plant remains from our Damdda formation which are so vety characteristio are nc^ 
found in Australia, and even the greater part of our species of Olossopierist Brgt., are 
distinct from the Austialian, and also in Australia the same genus occurs in the upper por¬ 
tion of the coal-strata without any fossil animals, but with mesozoio plants, and is most 
abundant at this horizon. I ther^ore consider that— 

a .—^In Australia there may be fossil remains of animals which determine the age of 
the series, although a certain species of Olossopterie, Brgt., is found with 
them. 


2.—In India, on the other hand, as no fossil animals have been found, the age of the 
series must be determined by the other plants, notwithstanding the occurrence 
of Qlosiopteria, Brgt. 


I look upon the occurrence of Qtastt^ieris, Brgt., in the Damdda formation as oflTering 
a parallel case to the presence of FtilopKpllvm, Morr., in the B&jm ah&l and Kaoh groups: 
it is an interesting plant, but without direct influence in enabling us to determine the 
age of the beds. My conclusions are the following, that Q-lossopteris, Brgt., began to 
eatiat in the lower coal-strata qf Australia, where it is said to he associated with 
fossil astimals cjf carboniferous age, and cotdinued in our Indian coal series, which, 
however, are characterised by some very well defined genera, which indicate another, and 
a mesozoie age as in the upper portion of the Australian strata and in Africa. A more 
exact determination of the age will result from the comparison of the fossil plants. 

It his been, and will perhaps yet be, endeavoured to show that the Indian Damdda 
series are of palseozoio age, but I do not see where is the proof, as the paheontological 
results, the only possihle propfs, indicate lower mesozoie, as will appear from the follow- 
ing&ots ' 

a.—There is no other connection between the Indian rocks and the lower portion of 
the coal'Strata of Australia except the occurrence of Q-lossopteris, ISrgt., in both; it is, 
however, much more developed in India. * 


2.—The chief evidence that no Temiopteria oeedrs in the Damdda (Oldham, 
Hemmrs, II, p. 329, end some others), has been shown to be a mistake, as there are foun|^> 
iie the upper portion distinct species of broad-leaved Tesnic^pteris, Brgi, with mesM^^ 
' #iftQtcr^ (MaeroUsidopieiHs) S^tnp., as I will show more folly farther on* 

|||p<iiM tX~*OeoloBr of IMifS*. (W. t, BlnfiirO). 

mtekm j,-satpeTso«4,aaito.. dMumtib 

j||| typMh wstttkM oali^ 

TDBiiusiiw ^ ^ ^ AMiis 7, aa, «f tbs Htwntsjrw Moimtstaa (Zlsats ttm SnrdwsB). 
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Feisimantel: Fottil Floras in India. 


«.->The Damtida Sphenophyllum proTM gdts difiSerent in habit from those 

of the carboniferous period. 

({.—The discovery of Voltxia and Hftwrqpisris with single pimus (tiiassio forms) in the 
Barfikars is very important. 

e .—^In the Bar&kars there are forms of a genus allied to QlossopterU (Qai^amop- 
Urit from the upper portion of the Australian coal-strata), which is almost the only fossil 
found in the T&lohirs; by it these latter are connected with the former. 

Having established these general views, J. proceed to discuss the fossil plants, which 
afford additional evidence in favor of my opinions. I can, of course, only describe the most 
important fossils. A thorough discussion of all the plant remains will be given in the 
^"Owlsontologia Indioa. 


. A.—FQJII8ETACEM. 

These are very abundant, and one genus is especially important, as bringing the 
Damudas into relation with the Fa'nchets, and showing that both belong to the same 
epoch as a European formation, in which the same genus is well known. This genus is-*- 

a.—ScEiczo»BUBA, SeUmp. & Mottg. 

This genus is especially abundant in the upper portion of the Damddas. It is 
found of different sizes, and in various states of development, but everywhere there is only 
one kind of leaves (spathes), and everywhere they have the same characters. They are very 
near to those of Sehkoneu/ra pm-adom, Sohimp. A Moug., which tliey resemble in the 
mode of connection of the leaflets in tvfo parts of the spathe. Only one specimen is 
known in which the separation of the leaflets is nearly complete, and this specimen closely 
resembles Schimper's figure. Pal. Ydgdtale, PI. XlII, fig. 8. I have no doubt that this 
specimen belongs to the same species as the otherd. As I consider that the Sehisoneura 
of the Panchets is the same as that in the Damddas, I will use the same name for 
both— , 

SchUonvara Gondteanensis, Fstm. 

Diagnoi^; 

Chute arUculato, striato, variahili altiiudine ae {foliolis) 12—22; 

plerumque induas partes vagina ooalitis; nonnunquam etiana Hheris, suierectis,/bliolis 
in duos partes connexis, folia ohlongo-ovalia exhibeniihus; usque ad 14'5 centm. longUtf 
et media pa/rte 2*6 wntm. latis, 7—11 nervos continentibus. 

This diagnosis of this species is, of course, the same for the ibrmfW)m the Paiiohet 
group: the habit and the cWaoters are identical in both, only the Panchet forms are 
in general a little smaller. ^ 

As the only difference from the Vosges species 8. paradem, Sohimp. ICptig., Is in 
the number of the leaflets, I consider that the two forms are nearly aWi4« |H|)4 I look npon 
our epeciea also as Triassio (Bnnter-Sandstmn). Hie fossils described m j^gopiyUiteSf 
Brgi, from India by Brongni^ (Prodrome 121476) and subieqnently bf (Pbys. 

desmr. of New South Wales, Ac.) seem to belong also to 8ehiii0^em%, in widl a« ^ fossil 
described by Uo’OlelUhd (!• o. Ph XIV, fig. 4), as Zamia Evrdemmkt WCL i there is, 
however, as far as I know the literature, nol^g like 8ohk&»mm Mi^here meationed as 
occniring in the lower coal-strata of AustTaliat 
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i.—SfEBSOPHTWirir, Brgt 

In tibe Daralida formation, both in the upper portion and in the lower, some equise« 
taoeone foeeils occur, which were deecribed bj Boyle ae ISigjfgia. tpeeioia, 1. o., p. 
431. Inhere is no doubt that these fossils belong to the well known genus SpHunopliyllum, 
Brgt., and we dud them described in Unger's ‘Gen. et sp. plant, foss., p. 70, under the name 
of Sphenoph/llum jfmyyia, Ung. Mo'Clelland (1. o., p. 64) described the same form as 
S^henophyHum apeoioaum, Mc'Clell., and pointed out quite distinctly that there was no doubt 
about its being a real Sphenophyllum, Brgt, But whilst there is no doubt about the iden¬ 
tity of Sphswyphyllum, and Triwfgia, 1 prefer Unger's name SphenopkyUvm tnzpgia, as 
there is a constant character in the arrangement of the leaves in three pairs, each of two equal 
leaves, on one side of the articulation, the lowest pair of leaflets being tiie shortest, the middle 
longer, and the highest the longest. There are, therefoie, never more than sixdeaflets, wiyjih 
do not form an entire whorl, but are arranged on one side. This arrangement is quite different 
from that found in aU carboniferous forms, in which the leaflets are all nearly 
equal and form an entire whorl round the articulation; besides this, the stem of the Indian 
^henophyllum is in all cases very thin in relation to the size of the leaves. There can 
be no doubt about the nature of this species, which must have been a water-plant, expanding 
its leaflets at the surface of the water. 

This is therefore different from all Carboniferous and Permian 

forms, and I adopt Unger’s name Sphenophpllum traygia, Ung. I have hpecimens fiom 
Burdwan (from the upper portion of the Damddas, li&niganj), and from Tdlchirnear 
Cuttack fiom the Barikars. I think there is only one species. 

Besides these two well marked fossils, various stalks with aiticulations, ribs and furrows, 
am common, and are generally known as Fhylloiheca tndica, Bunb I must say 1 have 
seen the real Phylhtheca such as Zigno described from the Oolitic formation, and as 
are known from tiie upper portion of the coal-strata in Australia (Newcastle), but I am very 
much inclined to consider a great proportion of the steins found in India as stalks of Srhzo- 
nenra, Schimp.; some others may be indeed internal casts of mesozoic species of Equtsetum. 
In Australia there is in the upper portion of the coal-stiata also a real Phyllotheca in 
Zigno'a sense (Newcastle); the Phyllatheca in the lower portion may be Calamttes or 


The very doubtful forxm called Vertehraria, I consider to consist of roots and rootlets 
(Rhizomes), most piobably of some equisetaoeous plants, in the same way as the 
genus Pinuiaria, Lindl. and H., in the carboniferous strata, consists also of rootlets, most 
likely of Aaterophyllifea, Brgt. 


Verfobraria abounds in the Bamddas, and appears to he characteristic of them as a 
series, but it cannot be quoted for the determination of thd age, for which only Srhieoneura 
&dndmnensia, Pstmu, can be used. As iar as I can tell flrom tiie literature, and from what 
K have seen of Australian fossil plants, Fertebraria is also known only firom the upper 
of the eoal.str4t4> 


I i 



M^nZIOMS. 

r 

^fhe same way as amongst ^ Rpdeeiami, the genus BeUeoneuta, Schimp. snd 
pmvailing form, so slub MUengst the Mlieee one genus is espeoaslly pmvaleni 
liiii l^ver, mnnot be dimctle emnloved as etidenoe of the age of the Damdda; 
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it is only by its relations toother forms that it eah be nsed as collateral proof. It is only 
characteristic of the series. This genus is’^ ' 

O.—Gl 0880 Pf*M 8 , Srgt. 

However interesting this genna may be, it has, 1 think, been the chief cause of the eon- 
fusion of opinions about the age of the scries in which it oocurs—I mean the confusion has 
beon caused by the comparison of this genus with the same in stral i a, where it is smd 
to be found in paleozoic rooks. From this evidence also our Indian Damdda groups 
in which Qlostoptem is very common have been taken for paleozoic, without considering 
that has in this case been found apart from animal remains which indicate a 

palseozoio age, but, on the contrary, only with plant remains, which are all mesozoio 
—fflijnnnir) 

I should consider it a great palmontologioal mistake if I were to take a series in which 
the majority of the plants are of me s o z o i c age, and identioal or closely allied with well 
known mesozoic (Triassio) genera and species, to ho of any other age than mesozoio, 
only because one genus is also found in it which is also known frSm a portion of the coal- 
strata in Australia. Nobody will class the Permian and Carboniferous as identioal, although 
some species of plants or animals may occur in both. 

We should rather say, some species of Glossopieris are found in the supposed paleo¬ 
zoic coal-stratA of Australia, hut the genus also occurs in great abundance in the lower 
mesozoic coal-strata of India.* 

It is only remarkable that, while in Anstralia there are both fossil animals and 
plants of lower carboniferous age, of which the latter belong for the most part to 
genera identical with those found in Europe, there should be in the upper carboniferous 
(without fossil animals) a sudden change in the flora and no ti-ue carboniferous plant fonnd. 

But another locality is known for Qlossopterit, Brgt.; this is in the Karoo beds 
of South Africa, described by Mr. Tate,t which series that author also puts in the Trias, 
and 1 think with justice. This would agree well with our series. Tate recognized in Africa 
the same forms which are most common here in India.| 


* See a Blmflar opinion b; Mt. Dawkins in the transactions of the Manchester Geoloe^iool Society, Vol. XIY, 
Session 187S-76. Fart II, p. 28; kgt of the Hew South Wales oosl-beds. Tlie manner in whieh Mr. Dawkins 
riprcsaed himself Is quite correct and natural, hut I never before read anything about the association of the 
&ioMopt*ri* hi Australia with Depidodendron, Sigillaria, CalamilM, tie,, these being oniy found below the lower mu ri Ti ff 
b^. 

t Quart. Jonm. Ckolog. Soo., 1867, p. 140 ff. 

% I cannot disoosi this Bulliect farther here, and Iti^ it suffloient to quote the fbllowing lltlpsttue about 
OUMopitritt^ * 

BnmgiHaH .< Hlatoire dos vdgdtaux fossiles, 1818. 

O^pperf, Syetema fllionm fossiliam, 1886, 

MefCaps On the fbasil botmy and soology of the rocks associated With the coal of AmatMtiiL a,.A.h. 
of Kathral EOstory, Vel. XX, ser. 2. 

Moataty # VosiU planta from KdgpSr. Quart, dowa. ^oU XVll. 

Jfo’OtfUmtdf Beport, 1848-48; Calentta, 1880. 

jDomi; Qeoh>((f (DnM States Bkploring Bzpsdttien), 1818. 

Tait: Sonih Afrieau fbaiUs. Quart. doQra„ Jm (Vel. XXUt). 

jfbOqfr Frodremos of Falfsont'of Victoil% U Ds^e. 

BeUmptr ; Tnitd da FUMStolog. v^tsls, 

BmacksOnthesedimeataryf^fiaatiMuof BewSoothWllli^ll^^ . 

Also sU the pobUoatioaa l» onr Memoin tiWA t quoted h«(li«s iQldiild be repeated, etpoeiatljr 
Mr. OUhan’e paper on the probable age of the rotdu in Bengal Mid OdtjllMld (ndia (Voi. IQ, 
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The best known spedes of QUsif^teru, Brgt., is Qlotaopteri* Browniana, Bi^., of 
which Brongniort distinguished two Tarieties; (a), Jn<2»ca, and (h),2tt»fra2a«»aca,wlucb,how- 
ever, hare been described by Scbuj^per aa two difEerent species, and I think correctly. I may 
add that in India the only prevailing form is that with longer and pointed leaves and much 
narrower reticulation, Oloaaopt&ns iudiea, Schimp., while the generally smaller form with a 
more obtuse apex and wider reticulation, Gloas. Brovmiana, Brgt.,ismu(dirarerinour strata, 
although it prevails in Australia, where it is the only species found in the lower portion with 
the marine &nna. ^ 

1 am now preparing a monograph of the genus Ghaaoptaria, Brgt, and some allied 
genera, in which 1 will enter more fully into details, and it will be seen that the pointed 
leaves prevail in the Damdda, and also that of the figures of our Indian forms those in 
Bunbury’s paper c.) are the best, whilst those in Brongniart and Goppert are not verv 
correct. 

Brongniart described one form as Gloaaopi. ai^uat\foUa from Rdniganj; I have not 
found any specimen from India, but I have seen one from Australia, firom the upper portion 
of the ooal»strata. * 


Besides these I have been able to distinguish a great many spedes, or at least varieties, 
also young fronds, etc. 

NearN&gpfir several specimens have been found with fructification, with 1—>4 rows of 
sporangia between the stalk and the margin, which, together with the reticulate nervation, tend 
to indicate a relationship between Gloaaopteria and some living species of Polypodium. On 
one specimen of the Australian Gloaaopteria, Brgt., Mr. Carruthers seems to have observed 
a different fructification, consisting of linear son along the veins, but nearer to the margin 
of the leaf. (See Carruthers in Daintree's paper on the Geology of Queensland. Quart. 
Jour., Geol. Soc., 1872). This would prove further the difference between our Gloaaopteria 
and the Australian species. 

The best known forms are therefore— 

1. Gloaaopteria indwa, Schimp.—large pointed leaves, narrow reticulation. Sori 

in rows on the surface of the frond.—Prevailing in India. 

2. Gloa8(pteria Browniana, Brgt., Schimp.—smaller obtuse leaves, wider reti¬ 

culation. Australian form; the only species lonnd in the lower strata. 

3. Gloaaopteria anguat^Ua, Bigt.—different in the nervation, known from the 

Damfidu and the upper portion of the coal-strain in Australia. 


Other species u/ill be shewn to exist aftei^ the special examinadon of this genus. 

« 

There am, befddes these, several species described by Bnnbuzy and Mo’Olelland, but 
Ho’Clelland’s figures (I o.) cannot be recognised, as they are not accurately drawn. I need 
only mention Qh$aopteria aeanlU, Mo‘01ell., Tab. ZIV, f. 3, So, whirii is not suffidently 
well figured to be identified, and others am eqiually impenfeot. 

) The figures of Australian species ol GUaaopteria, Brgh, in Dana’s Geology am also of no 
#1 litr comparison, as the mtieulatiim is inoormetiy and im^rularly represented. 

>« ^'*&^i»»esp4eria is the most common and dharaoterietic fossil of the Damddas. It ie 
I, (la three Bub-divirione and is the unfailing •evidence of the occurrence of this 




Bonbiuy’B Gtot»(^Ulri9 mma^lia fr&lKi ilie ^wing raflieir to belong to Zbrneop* 
terit, Brgt., idthongb the author eays that ^e veins anastomose near the stf^lk. This the 
figure^ however, does not exhibit at al]« tm^ t^e sme ma)^ be said of Qhasopterii itrieta, 
Bnnb., from K&mthi. Tate's IHctpopterit (!• o.) PI. YI, fig. 6, is a Qloaa&pUria 

of the same group to which some of our In^n spedes also belong. 

In one way Olossopferia, Brgt, may be considered evidence of a mesozoic age: if it 
is compared with other ferns with reticulated leaves, the most neanrly allied is' the Triassio 
and Bhffitio Sayefloj)feria,Bigi, and some forms of are evidently related to this 

Triassio genus. 

5. OAHaaKovTBBXs, Mo’Coy. 

In the lower group of the Damfidas (Bardkars) there occur some feme resembling 
QloasopferiSf which, however, on a closer examination, show different characters; the most 
prominent of these is the want of the distinct midrib, which is found in the real Gloasop< 
teru, Brgt.; there are instead of it only three or four thicker veins starting from the base; 
the other veins radiating from the base towards the margin. This is a character which we 
find partly in Cyelopteris, but while in the latter genus the veins between their point of 
origin and the margin are divided only diohotomously, in this form from the BarEkars they 
are reticulated, as in Qlossopterk, Brgt. We have therefore in these leaves— 

1 . —^Want of a distinct midrib. 

2. — k. venation radiating from the base towards tlte margin, as in Cyolopteria^ but yet 
reticulated, as in Qloasopt&ria. 

S.— A. rounder leaf than in Glouopteris. ■ Similar* forms have been described by 
Mo'Coy (Palseontol. of Victoria, Deo. 11) from Australiaas Qanffamopteris, and I think 
I am not wrong in putting these forms from theBar4kar group in the same genus. 

The species 1 will call— 


Oangamopteria Cy^opteroid^s, Fstm. 

As this species occurs also in the T&lohir group, where it is almost the only fossil, 
1 vrill ^ve a diagnosis and a fuller discusrion when treating of that group. A similar 
form* is described by Mr. Tate from theEaroo beds (Triassic) in South Africa as 
CyolopUirit Jmhmtima, which, I think, also belongs to this genns. 


The occurrence of this genus in the Barfikars is very important, not for the de> 
termination of the age,bnt because of the connexion it sho^ between the lower Damffdas 
and the Tfilchirs. It thus unites the latter with the whole Damdda ^onp. ^hese 
fbnnB have bedn lately found in ih^Barfikars of the Snrhurbari coal baton. Thavealso 
one two fn&gmehts frinn Efiththi^hiifh b^bng to the saine apecies. 


e. Sk&movrmXM, Brgt, 


'. If'w« Bi^h, as a .8]^*l4jited g«o^ '' 

oth^ forms igtbh keverail leaves 001911^' out ;fi!W the wmw.jijjW 
m^t be B^nn this genus and plac^ with. 

tlw wie with ths Gioiiopttris acatditi 






< W, , 

hoVBVUti 


• see ■aus;!, e. A t«»>. n'*|. 
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M not correctly dratrn in Mo’Clelland’e Beport. I have had the opportnnity of seeing in onr 
collections the orijifinal specimen and another, and have had both drawn from natnre. 
They exhibit a very different appearance from MoClelland's figure: about eight leaves pass 
out from a common stalk; iho middle leaves seem to have been the longest; the venation ia 
peculiar and difibrent from that of our forms of Olossopteris, I have no doubt these 

specimens belong to Sagmopierie, Brgt.; but the specific name is inappropriate, and should, 

I think, bo changed. 

d. Tjeitioptbeib, Brgt. 

The absence of Taniopteris, Brgi, in tho Damd da group has been urged as one of 
the principal distinctions between that group and the Bdj mah41, and a strong confirma¬ 
tion of the palroozoic age of the former. This view, however, is no longer tenable, 
for G-lotsopterk danmidrs, Royl., figured by Royle in his work {1. c. PL 2-9), is reaHjr*' ‘ 
a Taniopteria, Brgt. The original specimen was from the Burdwan coal-formation, 
that is, from the Rdniganj coal-field. I have not seen the specimen, but I have no 
doubt about the fossil being Ttmiopteris ; the venation proves it, as the veins are distinctly 
quite free at their base, and only dichotomous in their whole length. 

The specimen from the Burdwan ( Bduiganj ) coal-field represented by Mc’Olelland 
in his Geological Report, PI. XV, figs l.So, 16, under the name of Taniopteria danceoides, 
Mo’Clelland, is of course also a true Taniopteris, Brgt., and judging from the form of the 
frond and the distance between the veins, T am inclined to consider it the samd* as the species 
figured by Royle., In its broad leaves and distant venation this species piesents a habit corre¬ 
sponding with that of triassic forms of*the genus. There is another specimen in the collection 
of the Geological Survey from the Dam ud a formation of Bur go in the Rajmah^l 
biHa which leads to the same condusions as Royle’s and Mc’Clelland's figures. Accidentally 
on the opposite side of this specimen are some fronds of Glossopteru, Brgt., thus proving 
the asBodation of the two genera in the Da mu da rocks. 

Lastly, I have seen a broad-leaved true Ttpaiopfem, Brgt., from K&mthi, with very 
narrow veins, which resembles strongly Bunbury’s Glosiopterts mus<pjblia, except that 
the veins do not anastomose near their base (1. c. PI. VIII, fig, 6), so that I will describe it 
under a different specific name. Besides this I think that Glossopieris siricta, Bunb. (1. c. PI. 
IX, fig. 6) is also near to TcenwpteAa, Brgt., and Sir C. Bunbury himself has figured a 
fri^pnent of a Temioptens (1. c. PI. X, fig. 2) as Taniopterts datueoides (P) Me’Cl. lie 
may bo right. It may therefoie be stated without hesitation that together with Glos<!opteris, 
Brgt., there occur broad-leaved species of Tceniopteris, Brgt., with a mesozoic habitus, and 
that the latter, afford additional evidence against the palmozoio age of the Damdda Flora, 


e. Nsvboptxbis, Brgt. 

When Prof. Sohimper described the fossil plants from the Vosges sandstone, he referred 
to the genus ReuroptenSf Brgt,, some forms which did not quite agree with the oarboni- 
ferrous speries, although the nervature of the leaflets in these triassic forms is the same 
•a rn those from the oarboniferous strata, the leaves of the former being, however, . 

pmnate. Not wishing to Mtabllsh a new genus, he divided the genus Reuropteris 
(inle hWD principal groups, of which one, the carboniferous type, includes species with bi- 
sitt j|illW»pinnate fronds; the Other or triassic type comprises the forms with simply 
which are found !n the fihrfes higarrd (Banter.)* 

.it. 1 


^ **** Cm plaatM fowilea ia grss biganS das VosgM, lS*i p 7S 
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On hiB Plates (1. o.) XXXTl &c. several Bi>«des are fi^nred, of whioli Neur<^torui grmdi- 
folia (XXXVI, f. 1) is the largest. Prom the Karhutb&ri coal-field our Museum received 
some time since a splendid specimen of the shale aocomp&nyingtthe coal seams. This speci¬ 
men exhibited three very important genera and species, some of them represented by several 
specimens. One I have already mentioned, Qangamopteris egetopteroidea, Fstm.; another 
belongs to the genus now under discussion, Neuropteris, Brgt. 

When, I saw the specimen, I at once recognized several fronds of a well developed fom 
with single pinniB, one being complete. At first I was astonished to see such a form; 
but soon I saw another fossil on the same specimen, VoUzia, Brgt., which left me no longer 
in doubt about the simply pinnate leaves.* From the nervature of the leaflets and from 
the singly pinnate nature of the whole frond, I was sure that the specimens represented a 
* S^mropteris, belonging to the group found in the Gi&s bigarrti by Schimpor, or, in short, that 
the specimens represent a lower triassic (Buntsandstein) Neuropteris, Brgt. As no 
palwozoic species of this character is known, I could not longer bo in doubt about this, as the 
occurrence of the genus already mentioned {Schizoneura, Schimp. and Moug., also a triassic 
genus) and of Toltzia, Brgt., strongly supported my views. Tho nearest ally of our specimen 
appears to be Neuropteris grandifolia, Schimp. and Moug., but tho Indinu fern difiers in tho 
following particulars .— 

a.—The leaflets in our specimen are wider apart, 

$ 

h. —^They begin, it is true, with entire or only slightly lobate leaflets, but the upper 
Icoiletb become larger and deeply lobate or piuuatifid. * 

The strong stalk both forms have in common. Our plant seems still larger than that 
figuied by Schiinper. The simply pinnate character is well seen, the lowest leaflets are 
nearly entire and small, the middle are the lai^est and nearly pmnatifid, and the uppermost 
again like the lower. I will call this fern— 

Neuropteris valida, Fstm. 

Fronde simpliei (pinnata), ritachide valida, striata: pinnulis mis minimis, ohlonqis, 
totafere basi adnatis, margine sinuosis, mediis magnis, lohatis a^ pinnatis, media parte 
basis pedicello latiusculo brevi adnatis, summis imos adeequantibus; nervis ereberrimis, 
nervo primario basilari, vie distineto, secundariis e basi radiatim aseendentibus, diehoto- 
mis. 


Further description and discussion may be reserved until I can figure this very in¬ 
teresting species, which affords a strong evidence of the triassic age of the Damddf^ and, 
as it happens, of the lower portion (Barfikars). 

/.—^AoriKopTBBis, Schenk. 

I had already occasion, when discussing the Each fossil flora, to mention this 
fossil plant, which formerly was united with CgelopteriSf Brgt., Professor Oflppert having 
described the only known species as Cgclopteris peliata, Qiipp, On aoooont Of its relation 
with some living ferns, Schenk called it AcHne^teris peliata, and showed that the horiaon 
at which it was fqund was Bhte ti o. 1 found similar forms amon^t the Kach fossil plants. 
Sohixnper, howover, bad some doubts about the nature of these fbseils* and ivas dis ywe d to 
consider them merely infiltrations of hydrated peroxide of iron. Fixnia the B&nigan j coal* 
field we have a very well preserved specimen of a real which 1 cannot refer to any 
^ other genus than Aefinopteria. 
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I call this species 

Aotinopten* Bengahant, Fstyi. 

Fronde orhieulariier ovata, peltata^ ear foliolit eingulie, segmenta formantilua com- 
poeita; Jbliolis e media parte radianttbtu, dickotome part^, marginem verms latioribus, 
apiee rotundatis f loco insertionis peiioli medio. 

The whole frond is rather large, oiroolarly orate in ontline, and the leaflets radiate 
towards the margin from the insertion of the stalk; they are very well marked by a thin layer 
of coal, and are dichotomous in the «une way as in AcUnopteris radtata. Link. Not a 
moment’s doubt can exist as to this specimen being a fern. 

It seems to me different from those from Bhsetic strata, but is another proof of the iSB-""'* 
Bozoio character of our dora. From the upper coal measures in Austrtdia there is men¬ 
tioned also “ a peculiar peltate leaf^” which may, perhaps, be also an Acitnoptens, Schenk. 
(See Mines and Mineral Statistics of New South Wales, by John Lucas, etc., 1875, p. 129.) 

Besides the ferns already mentioned, some other forms occur, which, however, need not 
be noticed here, as they are not of any greater importance than those I have already described. 

I may, however, add that Peeopteris Idndlegaua., Boyle, which has been noticed in lelation 
with Peeopteris australis, Morr. (from Tasmania), belongs undoubtedly to the group of Ah’ 
Ihoptens Whitbgensis, Qopp , which seems to include only mesozoio forms ;* still another 
Peeopteris [Alethppt&ris, Gopp.) is not uncommon, but this also exhibits a mesozoio habitus. 
Amox^st the ferns we have therefore to note especially the*following species:— 

Qlossopteris indica, Schimp., for the series. 

Gangamopteris eyeltptaroides, Fstm., for the relation of the Damddas with 
the T&lchirs. 

Tisniopteris daiueoides, Mc’Clell. (Boyle), and the other broad-leaved species of 
Taniopteris from E&mthi for the mesozoic age of the Damddas. 

Neuropteris vadida, Fstm., for the triassic (Buntsandstein) age of the 
Damddas. 

Actimptens Bengalensis, Fstm., mesozoic form. 

a—CONIFERS. 

Cmifera axe very rare in the Damddas, but a very important genus has lately been 
found in the Eurhurb&ii coal-fidds. 


a.*—VowziA. 

Ihis genus is peculiar and limited to the middle and lower Trias as Schimper states.* 
JMongniart, the founder tX. this genus, was vsxy wdl acquainted with it, and described fomr 
lySMlik all from the Gths bigarrd. , 

fOnttlO large Bpeeianisatai X)arhiu4NS»i, which I mentioned befik^ijlhte deioribing 
vadids^ Fstm., thsw m Mim branehes of a oonifetous plant,* by 

- —”—*-^- 

• S<s SeMassr i FelMatolcKte TesStals, II, p. MO. 
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the forn|of the leaves, oan only belcmg io the ijeillii Fo/ix^Brgt. Oar specimen Agrees best 
with the following r— > 

Vottiia aowtifblia Brgt. 

1888 . Broasniurt: Prodromal, pp. 108 , ISO, 

18M. Schimper et Moageot : Uoaofpceidiie, «to„ p. SO, I'ab. XT. 

ISTl'TS. Sohimper : Fiboontologie vdgdt, p. SNO, Tol. II. 

When I compare our species with. V. aentifoUa, Brgt., 1 must also add that the leaves, 
especially towards the end of the branches, are a little longer and broader. Voltz. aevA^Ua. 
Brgt., is, with VoUs. hot^phylla, Brgt., most characteristic of the Grbs Bigarrd. 

Beside this distinct Fo7<zta there is also a branch, with much longer and broader leaves, 
which l^lcannot identify with any known Voltzioj^nt lUtther with Albertia speoiosa, 
• 4Scliimp. (see Schimper and Mongeot, 1. o. PI. V, f. B), which is also a well known species 
charaoteristio of Lower Trias. 

This is all that need now he said about the Conifera. 

The above are the most important plant remains from the Damddas, so far as they 
have hitherto been determined, and no further discussion is necessary in this paper, as 
sufficient evidence has been brought forward for the determination of the age. 


From the previous discussions I have been led to ihe following results 

a.—Sehizoneura is represented by the same species Ghndtoanensis, Fstm.), 

in the Fanehet group and in the Barnddas, especially in the Upper Damddas, or 
Rdnigan j, proving that both belong to the same general d|)och. 


6 .—The occurrence of Olosaopteris, Brgt., in all the three 8ub*divisions of the 
Damudas, besides the occurrence of triassio species (of the age of the Grhs bigarrd) 
in both the Upper and Lower Damddas, proves that all three sub-divisions belong 
to the same age. 

e .—The species G-angamopteris cyclopteroidi^, Fstm., which occurs in the Lower 
Damddas (Bar&kars of the Kurhurbari coal-field), and which is the prevailing fossil 
again in the Tdlehirs, brings the latter into relation with the former, as I shall show 
presently. * 

(I.—There is no difficulty in determining the age of the Damddas. We have to 
regard only the most important fossils, viz. 


Sehizoneura Gondwanenaiot Fstm. (a tiiassic form); 

Sagenopte^ia (aeaulia?) Mesozoic. 

Neuropteria vzlida, Fstm. (a tnassic form); 

Aetinopteria JSengalenaia, Fztax.t'M.9Bozoio. 

Voltzia acu^foliat Br^t {Qr^ higBXT6)} 

Mid'ferha^ spemoaa, Bchimp.'’(Grb8 bigahd)k ^ ' 

ly allied, and s<^ sge idmittoal .ipitilt. 
r triassioj no torn is palmozoii^ 


AQ these 
known onljr 




very 

all'that 1 hay»jsaidi;i^i;dBtonafiM9t‘''^^^^ 
I, WMKMU^ our 


iltediiN>1h'tooks, 
mi M lower 




AuitraBai, only the upper portuto hf latter 
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beds. In this upper portion (upper coal bieasaies) of Australia we find foBBilt^plantB, 
unAtly of mesozpio type, t, g„ Phyllotheca australie, JPhyll, Hbokert (in the New- 
oastle coal-field, belonging to the»r^ Phyllotheca type), Vertehraria (Dainuda type), 
Qlossopteris (some of thero related with onr Indian forms), Taniopteris, broad with narrow- 
veins, {Maerotctnioptena, Schimp.), Thin^feldia•^^jki ferns, Pecopteris odontopteroides, 
Morr., a peculiar peltate leaf (which may possibly he Actinopteris, Schimp.), seed vessels of 
Conifert (these may, perhaps, be allied to Araucarites Phillipsi, Carr., or Araucar. 
KachtTuii, Fstm. P), and others, without any marine fauna. The lower portion of these 
Australian coal-strata presents no analogy with our Damfidas, as the latter contain none of 
the marine animal fossils so frequent in the lower coal-mesaures of Australia. 

■A. 

V.-^i'0SSllP*Fl.0IlA or THE Talchibs. 

This is the poorest flora of all. Only a few fronds have been found, and hut one or two 
localities are known at which fossils occur. These fossils were mentioned by Mr. Oldham* 
as “a largo Cyclopteris-Xikc leaf;” Mr. W. T. Blanford had^^reviously recognized 
the nature of this fossil, and in his paper on the Baniganj coal-field, Mem., Yol. Ill, 
p. 38, writing about the fossils from the Talchir group, he said, “the best marked was 
a form intermediate between Qlossopteris and Cyclopteris.” 

4 * 

1 noticed above similar fronds amongst the Damdda fossils from the Bar&kars. 
I pointed out that there are leaves with a radiating distribution of the veins, as in 
Cyclopteris, Brgt., but the veins are reticulated, as in Qlossopteris, Brgt., and I referred 
them to the new genus Qangamopteris, Mc’Coy. 1 also said that these specimens from the 
Barakars are identical with thg^e found in the Tdlchirs: the species I called— 

1,—Qccngamcpteris cyel^teroides, Fstm. 


Diagnosis: 

Fronde oblongo-ovali, svhohliqua, integerrima; rhachide nulla ; nervis omnibus e basi 
radiantibiLs velufi in Cyclopteride, retia formantibus (Glossopteridis similibus), mediis ima 
parte distinctissimis. 

This diagnosis serves for the species both from the Barfikars and Tfilchirs. 

By itself this species does not prove much; but its occurrence both in the Damfidas 
and T file hire makes it at least very probable that these two groups are very near in age, 
and Ijforiny part look upon the Tfilohirs as a lower group of the whole Damdda formation, 
or, in other words,as a lower horizon of the lower triassic age. 


Compared irith the,Australian species of QangamopUris, our species is most nearly 
related to QangampUris obUqm, Me'Coy.f 

X have thus outlinoof the most impfwtant fossils ^m the lower.inroups 

. Gou'dwfiuA'B'bxwA. ,feotp"itbe ''B.ahohete, Bhrudllas,ap^eTfii.chib,wd , 


iplll^ipqtnbg general;j(f«i|^ill^,be-,d# 






of 1 ^^ three j 
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8.*^Thfl Panohet group haa Sehisenriera Oondwanmsia, Fstm., oommon with the 
Damddas, add whilst the other two i^ed.eB of the Panohets^ PecopterU eonoinna, 
Fresl, and Cyclopterit pachyrhaehia^ G^dpp.* wotdd indlbaie a R h ee t i o age, Sehizoneura 
Chndwanensis, Fstm., tends to give them an older aspect, so that I class them as Kenpex. 

e.—^The Damddas have yielded impoiKant fossil plants of lower triassio age 
(Buntsandstein). I therefore refer all tlie three sab-divisions to this age, as the s^e 
fossil plants, and especially the same species of 0-lotsopteris, Brgt, are found in all three. 

if.—^The T&lchirs contain a fossil plant, which has been found also in the Barakars, 
viz,, Ganycmopterig cyclopteroUvs, Fstm., so that I do not hesitate to consider the Tdlckirs 
as the lower oontinnataon of the Bam&das. 

* We have derived, therefore, from the plants the .following scheme:— 

I.— JUBASSIC. 

Lower, 

Rajmahal. 

Golapili (near Ellore). 

Sripermatdr (Madras). 

II.~TbIA88IC. 

• Lower (Buntsandstein). 

Damddas— 

Dpper.(Eamthi, Rdnigaiy). 

Middle (Rron shales). 

Lower (Batdkar). 

Talchirs. 


NoTB ok the OBOLOGICAL AGB of CBBTAIN GBOtTFS COMPBISBO IN THB GoKOWAKA 8BBIBS 
OF India, and ok thb BvioEiNCE thbt affobd of distinct Zoological and Bota¬ 
nical Tebbestbial Bbgions in ancient epochs. By W. T. Blanfobd, a. b. s. u., 
F. B. 8., & 0 ., Oeologieal Survey of India. 

In the preceding paper and in that published in the last number of the Records [ante 
pp. 88—42), Dr. Feistmantel has stated at length the conclusions as to the age of the 
Afferent members of the great plant-bearing or Gondw&na Series of India, to which a care¬ 
ful and exhaustive study of the fossil flora has guided him. How urgently a careful study 
of the pV«t« was need^ it i> unnecessary to point out, and the results to Indkn 
Geology must be most important. Guided by the abundance of particular fonn^ Itfdian 
Geologists had hitherto not unreasonably supposed that the Haohh (Catch) ^Bnt-hOaring 
beds vme of the same age as those of :^meh4> Truhinopoly, dto., for in 
the odumouest Species are two forms of PHlophylluni 'th^ <iame 

numner no doubt \iid ever,,arisen as to theidonttiy bf the.DansddBf^)p|i|iii^^t^ 
Adstraliau'for the oommon. types,, in both atp 

from both countries are' riosely aQied.‘|. accept 

Dr-^^^Stel’s conclusions, or not, it ;ii"itdpos8ible to 
afford a gieater serfi(» to Indian Geology than the soouia!fcei^i|l|^f|l^^ 
of OM deferent fossil floras. 


Upper (Eeuper). 
Panchet group. 


Middle. 

Each. 

Jabalpur. 
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At the same time it will, I think, be adTiaable to hesitate before aoceptinf; as proved 
ihefige assigned to the different formations on palseobotanical grounds. Dr. i'eistmantel 
hae already noticed {ante p. 34) the*paheontological contradiction, as he very justly terms 
it, between the evidence derived from the animal remains in Eaohh (Cuteh) and that offered 
by the fossil plants. This contradiction is, however, much greater than would be supposed 
from Dr. Feistmantel’s remark. The matter is so important in its bearing on the relations 
of Indian rocks that it will be well l)riefly to recapitulate the history of the elimination 
of the Kachh beds by the Survey. 

From a very cursory examination which I made in 1863 of a small portion of the pro* 
vince,* I was led to believe that the plant-bearing beds in Kachh, as a whole, rest upon the 
series of rooks with marine fossils of jurassio age, but that in some cases marine beds are 
intercalated with the upper plant-bearing group, and I pointed out that if they are not inter* - 
stratified, certain fossillferoas bands in the Ch&rwar range south of Bhooj most have been 
brought up by a fault. Messrs. Wynne and Fedden surveyed Kachh in 1867*68-69,t the 
jurassic rooks being chiefly examined by Mr. Wynne, who found that a fault really exists, 
bringing up the rocks of the Ch4rwar range; consequently the principal grounds on which 
my belief in the intersti'atification of the marine and plant*bearing strata were founded 
proved untenable. Some information I had received as to the occurrence of marine fossils 
near Bhooj^ appears also to have been ipcorrect. At the same time, the conclusion at which 
1 had arrived, that both marine and fresh-water beds belong to one series, and that the two 
pass into each other, was entirely confirmed by Mr. Wynne. He also found in some places 
unquestionalde intercalation of the plant-beds with^trata containing marine fossilB.§ 

The Cephalopoda collected by Messrs. Wynne and Fedden were examined by Dr. 
Waagen,|| who found that tkose from different localities showed the existence of several 
distinct groups of Jurassic strata, ranging from Lower Oolite (Bathonian) to Uppermost 
Oolite (Portlandian and Tithonian). Dr. Stoliczka went to Kachh in 1872, and spent several 
months in examining the rocks. He ascertained that four separate groups of Jurassic beds, 
distinguished by well-marked mineralogical ^d palseontologioal characters, can be traced 
throi^hout the area occupied by the rocks of Oolitic age. These groups he called— 

1. Uhia (Oomia).« . Tithonian and Portlandian. 

2. Kateoh .. Kimmeridge and Upper Oxford. 

3. CHABf (Oharee) . Lower Oxford and Kelloway (Callovian). 

4. Paceau (Patchum). Bath Oolite; 

f 

Dr. Btolioaka’s names were adopted in Dr. Waagen’s account of the Jurassic Cephalopoda 
of Kachh,^ and the groups referred to the abovementioned European sub-divisions of the 
jurassic series. 

No account of Dr. Stoliozka’s work in Kachh has ever bden published. Shortly after 
returning he left with the mission for Turkestan, and he died on tite return journey. The 
by him in Kaohb mre amongst the surv^ records i they .contain a very full 

of his expk^ and after reading themthro^h, ! think ihere 

. * dwA,' jSarr., Vi; p. 17- 
. Vlip. il.., 

I^ 
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can be no question of the oonolusions at whieh he airived regarding the relations of the 
plant-bearing beds to the marine strata. Hia views were precisely the same as Mr. 
Wynne 8 and my own; he determined that the plant-bedi form the highest member of the 
Jurassic series, that they pass down into the beds with marine fossils of the Umia group, 
and that in some places bands of these marine fossils, especially Trigonia Smeei and a 
Trigonia, closely alUed to the cretaceous T. tuberculifera* of Southern India, are interca¬ 
lated in the plant-bearing group. He consequently classed both the plant-bearing bedf and 
the Umia marine beds in one group. Moreover, he found in one place, resting upon the 
plant-beds, a band conteining cretaceous cephalopoda of Upper Neooomian (Aptian) age.f 
It is difficult to asoei'tain from Dr. Stoliczka’s field notes whether he considered these 
cretaceous rooks conformable to the Umia beds, or not, but he certainly on his return spoke of 

this Umia group as of Wealden age. 

« 

I may add at once that of the localities mentioned by Dr. Feistmantel, viz., Kukurbit, 
Trombow, Bhoojooree, Doodaee, Loharia, and Goonaree.J all, except the last natned, are in the 
beds fonning the upper part of the Umia group, and there is no important difference in 
the horizon. Goonaree is rather lower in position according to Dr. Stoliczka’s map, being 
in the lower portion of the Umia group and associated with the marine beds, but not one 
of the localities is below all the beds with upper oolitic fossils. From Nurba,§ the only 
locality in Kaohb belonging to the Katrol group at which remains of plants have been obtained, 
the specimens, which have just been found,appear to belong to species found also in the Umia 
group. * 

^ * 

It is important to insist upon these facts in order to prevent mistakes. It should bo 
distinctly understood that the rocha in Kaehh (Cutch) with a lower oolitic flora, a-nd 
containing several species ef plants identical with those fov^nd, in the Lower Oolites (fl 
Yorkshire, rest upon marine strata containing Portland and Tithonian Cephalopoda, and 
are capped by beds with Upper Neooomian {Aptian) Ammonitess that occasionally the 
marine strata with upper oolitic fossils are interstratified with the plant-beds; and that 
the geological position of the Kaehh plant-beds has been determined by careful and repeated 
examination by three different geologists, all cUt whom agree in their conclusions. 

I do not see any probability of error in the determinations of the marine fossils. Dr. 
Waagen, whose knowledge of Jurassic Cephalopoda is probably equal to that of any Fnlseon- 
tologist living, insists particularly on the remarkable parallelism of the different groups 
which make up the Jurassic series in Europe and India. The remainder of the fauna 
has not received the same careful examination and comparison as the Cephalopoda, but 
I believe I am justified in saying that both Dr. Stoliezka and Dr. Waagen considered that 
the evidence afforded by it oomoided with that furnished by the Cephalopodous MoUusoa. 
Dr. Waagen especially statesj) that in the Umia beds of nine species of Cephal(^>o^a, 


♦ Pal. Indica, Bar. Vt^ 8, p. 816,T?1. XV, Sga, 10 -l|. 
t Pal. Indioa, Ser, IX, p. S4S. 
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foiur «ure ideatioal with European foms found eildier in the Tildionian beds of Southern 
Edtope, or the Portland Oolite of England and France, and he adds that this proportion of 
funns oommon to the two regions will increase greatly when the other dasses' of mollusoa 
'fire described, ‘ as many of the Pelecypoda of this bed seem to be identical with species from 
the Portland stone,' and elsewhere he especially mentions the abnndanoe of JHgonicB of'the 
type of 2*. gihhoaa. 

^fhis is not written with a view of impngning Dr. Feistmantel’s conclnsions. These will 
be given to the public in full in the ' Paheontologia llndica,' and I have no doubt are as accurate 
i Sad trustworthy as Dr. Waagen's. But it is important to call attention to the exact terms 
of tiie contradiction between the marine and terrestrial forms of the Eachh Oolites, because 
it shows that one Or the other is misleading when applied to the determination ,of geological 
age. As the marine fossils are much more numerous, and probably afford a much less im> 
perfect representation of the life of the period, as they occur in a larger sequence of roeks 
and have attracted much more attention, and as they are preserved in a manner which, I 
believe, it is ’generally considered, enables their affinities to be determined with greater 
accuracy, it will, I think, be admitted by most paleontologists that we most accept the con¬ 
clusions derived from them. The deduction is inevitable, that the comparison of the remains 
of plants leads in this ease to r^ults, as regards geological age, which are not accurate, and 
that other identifications on similar data must be received with great caution. 

It necessarily follows that although the homotaxis of the Bfijmehfil flora be 
and that of the Panchets and Damtidas triassic, we can only accept this hopiotaxis as an 
approximation to the actual geological age of the formations. 

Between the Upper Gondwfina rocks to which the Rfijmehfils and Jabalpfirs belong, 
^nd the Lower Gondwfina series comprising the Panchets, Damfidas, and Talchirs, there is a 
great break in the forms of life. Cycads abound in the former, but have not hitherto been 
fbund in the latter, whilst the lower series is characterized by the abundance of equisetaceous 
plants. The only genera known to be common to the two, are ferns of considerable range in 
time. It follows as a matter of course that no arguments as to the age of the Lower 
Gondwfina rooks can be drawn from the upper part of the series. 

4 

The evidence which Dr. Feistmantel has shown to exist in favour of ascribing a Triassic 
age to the Panchets, Damfidas, and Tfilchirs is undoubtedly of great importance; but I feel 
some doubts as to whether it is conclusive, and although it is with great hesitation that 
I venture to express a different opinion on a subject on which Dr. Peistmantel's knowledge 
of palffiobotany enables him to form a more accurate opinion than I can offer, I still think 
that if the.evidence of plants alone be employed to detennijpe the age of the Inaiitn rocks, 
the relations between the Indian and Australian coal-measures must be taken into 
deration in eetipoating tite homotaxis of the Indian formations.* 

It is also only fair to point oat that the main arguments for the trirasic age of the 
Damfidas are derived from the oocunrence of three plants which were only discovered, this 
year. Even admitting, for the sake of argunMOt, that the evidence at present justifies 
the reference of the Dmnfida beds to the Trias, it by no means follows that the fiorfi known 
: years, or i^en two was 8t«EBcient ,to warrant the iune oonclusioo, and 

B Dr. Ol^myrasiquite jright inffifiOifand that my brother, Mr. H. f, Bianfoid, 
dly jjMtifiedJ ha In asu^mlng a palslhsoio age to the Di^fid|a SomaM&n m the 
bf the plant Tfie Pindhet beds have eimuja, sinee th^ were first 

fet^,bon»dered;'M.prohBbljr Ttisssic.'. ,'t:, ■ ' 
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Of eoiirsd the first and moat important ie, i^hether the age of the Australian 

ooBl-measures is dnfiiiitelj settled. It is nnt vAtpiieing that the evidence should he xecaled 
with soma distrust when it is found th'at Aver since they awere first described, one group of 
observers, headed by Professor McCoy, has persistently declared that the coahbeds are of 
Jurassic age, whilst another group, comprising especially the Bev. Mr. Clarke, Professor 
Jukes, and Mr. Daintree, have contended that tiiey are palseozoic. But there is an important 
difEerence between the two classes. The geologists have all examined the rocks in situ, and 
have ascertained that the plant-bearing beds are interstratified with marine bands containing 
Brackiopoda and other fossils admitted to be of carboniferous age by all palseontologishi. 
Of the palaeo-bolanists, McCoy, Morris, deZigno, Carruthers, Schimper, and others, who have 
contended for the Jurassic age of the Australian rocks, not one has ever examined the beds, 
and their opinions cannot consequently be of any weight, as opposed to the views of the 
geologists. Mr. Clarke has published two sections of coal-pits,* in which coal-seams and 
shales with Glossopteria, Phpllotheca, and Noeggerathia {? Schizoneura) are shown to have 
been reached after passing through beds containing Spirifer, Fenestella, Comtlceria, Ortho- 
ceras, and other fossils of admitted carboniferous age. Mr. Daintree also has published a 
sectionf showing beds with Produetus and Spirifer resting upon coal-seams with Qlossop- 
ieris. Unless the palseo-botanists can prove that Clarke’s and Daintree's sections are 
incorrect, the question must be decided against the mesozoic age of the Glossopteris beds. 

The suci^Bsion of formations in the coal-fields of New South Wales is said to be the 
following J:— 

5: mentioned in the Itote of foeeile. 

3. Upper coal-eeame of Newoaetie with OloMopierit, VerMraria, &e. 

4 . Lower coal-eeame of Newcastle with &lai»opterit, JPhyllotkeea, Noeggtrathia, (t Sckitonewa) 

ice. With these and above the plant-bearing beds are bands with marine earboniferoos 
foBsile. 

6. Marine oarbonlferona rocks. ' •l 

e. Lower carboniferooe or Devonian beds with Lepidodondrm nothum, Unger, ice. 

. The Wianamatta and Hawkeshury beds, so far as is known, contain no planis common to 
any of the Indian rocks. They are now classed as older mesozoic. lliey are said to be 
connected with the beds beneath them. No. 3, by the presence of a plant, Pecopterie odon- 
iopteroides, Morris, in abundance in both, jnst as the Panebets in India are connected with 
the upper sub-division of the Damfidas by the oconrrence in both of the same species of 
Schizoneura. In the same manner the floras of Nos. 3 and 4 appear to be connected by the 
presence of Ghseopteria Browniana in both, although, firom specimens which Dr. Feist- 
mantel has showed to me, there appears to be a considerable distinotion in the flora. Until, 
the Australian plant remains are subjected to a thorough revision, it will, perhapa, be unwise 
to consider too much as proved; but so far as the evidence goes, it appean that all the Aits* 
tralian plant-hearing rooks of*Australia are mnnected by species of plants passing in each ease 
from one to the other, precisely as Dr. Feistmantel has shown to be the case wiflh the foeloi Of 
the lower Gondw&ne series in India, and if on the strength of the evideuee Afe justified 
in MMgnin g the Panehets, Damuda^ and Tlbhirs to the Tf^ beS!i^p^^tjt^|#o ibrs^ 
oontuo triasrio {dwtstand the TllchirS cclKtain one phmt, alsb fbohd 
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vre should equally he obliged to relegate the whole of the Aaetralian coal-meaBares below the 
H^kesbury group, to the Carboniferous, because they contain at least one^^specieB of plant 
throughout, and their lower sab-division is interstratified with beds containing marine 
carboniferous fossils. 

With one or the other of these Australian coal-beds, No. 3 or No. 4 of the preceding 
section, the following plants of the Damdda groups are common:— 

Gloisopteris, two or three species identical. 

Gangamopterit^ (the genus only). 

Vertebraria, one species identical. 

Pecopteris (Alethopteris), one species probably identical. 

. Scbizoneura (Z^opbyllites.) ^ 

We have thus five genera and four or five species common, without counting the 
EquisetacetB {Phyllotheca, Ac.), which appear somewhat doubtful. With the triassic rocks 
of Europe, Dr. Feistmantel has shown that the following Damdda forms are common:— 

Voltzia, one species identical, 

Albertia f ditto P 

Aetinopteria, the genus only, the species shewing affinity, 

Sagenopteria, ditto, ditto, 

Neuropteria, ditto, ditto, 

Schizmeura, ditto, ditto, 

or six genera and one or, perhaps, two species. It is quite true, as Dr. Feistmantel has 
shown, that Pecopteria (Alethopteria) lAndleyana of the Damtidas has nearly as close 
affinities to certain jurassic forms in Europe as to P. Auatralis ; but, on the other hand, 
an equisetaceous,,plant occurring near Ndgpdrt was described by Sir C. Bunbury under the 
name of Phymtkeca Indica from a gord series of specimens, and considered closely 
allied to some Australian forms. 

On the whole, it appears to be a reasonable conclusion that the evidence which oonneets 
the Damfida formation with the Australian carboniferous rocks is about equal to that which 
tends to show their relations with the Trias of Europe, the only distinction of importance 
being that the evidence of connection with the Australian beds is so abundant, and the 
plants which are common to the Trias are (with the exception of ScAizoneura) so rare, 

that the latter have hitherto been overlooked. 

» ’ 

The evidence afforded by the few animal remains hitherto procured from the Qondwdna 
series is nearly as confusing as that of the plants. From the Kota and Maferi beds 
now shown? to identical, and to belong to the Upper, Gondwdna series, we have 
Ceratodua, whidh in Europe is Triassic or Liassio, but which has been found 
living in. Anptr^ia^ Mpperodapedon, Triassiq in Europe, but allied to the living- 
.. |(|W. Zeal^d gebni Matiana; and certain e;ply mesozoic fonhs of Oroeodilia, together 
fish d^eAupodua) with lii^aib e^niiies, andPatAeria, irbufe is ihsuffioient 
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for the determiBation of age. In the group of the Lower Gondw&aa series we 

have Dicynodon showing an affinity for Soitth African strata, other reptiles from which hike 
just been shown by Professor Owen* to be allied to Permian forms found in Bnssia. The 
other known Panchet Vertehrata are Jjahyriitihodonts and a Thecodont Sanriein, which, 
according to Professor Huxley, might be either lower mesozoio or upper palseozoio. Besides 
these there are the ubiquitous Mstherim. From the Bamlida formation (inoludiug the Edmthi 
of Maugali) one Lahyrinthodont (JBrachyops laticeps) has been described, the affinities of 
which appear to be uncertain, an Archegoeaums, hitherto only imperfectly examined, and 
EsthericB. The whole evidence, so far as it goes, both of animals and plants, tends to connect 
the whole of the G(^dw4na series with formations ranging from the Upper Palaeozoic to the 
Lower Jurassic. 

It must be remembered that the affinities between the plants of the Australian coid> 
beafing rocks and those of the jurassio beds of Europe are unmistakeable. They have been 
pointed out by all palseo-botanists, and they extend to some of the plants in the beds 
interstratified with the carboniferous marine strata. 

It would have been useless to recapitulate all these facts, most of which are well known, 
and none of which are new, did they not lead to a conclusion which appeal's to me of the highest 
importance with reference to the ancient distribution of animals and plants. 

In the present distribution of the animal kingdom, there is much greater uniformity 
throughout the globe in the marine than there is in the terrestrial fauna. The former 
varies chiefly *with the depth beneath the sea, and, amongst the shallow water and 
coast forms, with climate. A collection of Mollusca or Echinodermata (and these are our 
principal guides in paleontological classification) from the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the 
Indian Oceans, all taken within the tropics, would aflbrd but few examples of generic dis* 
tinction. A collection of terrestrial vertehrata or invertebrata from Tropical America, North¬ 
ern Australia, Malacca and Africa, would difPer from each other, not merely in genera, but, 
in many instances, in families. The plants from these different tropical lands would also 
exhibit marked generic distinctions, and whilst many of the American planls would show 
affinities with the miocene forms found in Europe, numerous representatives would be 
found, amongst Australian animals and plants, of forms which, in Europe, were typical of 
mesozoic strata.f 


In the evidence now recapitulated, that the plants which existed in Australia, whilst 
carboniferous forms inhabited the seas, were allied to species and genera of the jurassio flora of 
Emppe, that some of these same forms of carboniferous age in Australia co-existed in India 
with species found also in the triassic rocks of Europe, and that plants of the lower oolite 
of England still existed in India, whilst the surrounding seas nourished uppermost ooUtio . 
forms, we have convincing proof that the land faunas and floras of palleozoio and mesozoio 
times differed from each other in various parts of the globe, at l^st as much as they do in 
the present day. In short, th^ condusions to which we are, I think, brought by a oonaidei!«i- 
tion of the evidence are— ■, 


I#t-^That the faunas and floras of distant lands varied in palstozoio and^ 
as they do at the present day, far more thto the &uita of the seas; in ehoifij were 

distinct terresfrM zoological and botairioalHpxovinoeB. 

2ftd.—That„,evidence, founded upon loswlplanh^ of the 
must he receiveid with' great'caution, and s|^'.evidenoe 

to:that furnisbirnhy i^e marine fauna. ''V.:' • 
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Oir TBS BBLATIOSrs or TB> roniUrSBOtrS strata at MAliBI abd E 6 T^ vbab Sxbonosa, 
( Cbktbab Pbotikcbb, hy 1 'b. W« S. Huohbs, a.B b.]c., r a.B., Qeologieal Survey of 

India, c ^ 

The foBBili&ToiiB stmta Blinded io in this paper have alreadj been brought to notice 
directly in th^ Qoarterly Jonmal of the Oeolos^oal Sodety of London,* and incidentally in 
our own lfetaoirB,t and Tarious other pnblicationB, but hitherto only epeoulatire suggestions 
as to their mutual relations hare resulted, the essential element of stratigraphical evidence 
having been wanting to complete the data for practical disoussion. 

Thb year, howe^r, in the course of a special tour in which I acq|mpanied Mr. IBSng, 
Deputy Superintendent of the Survey for Madras, we were able to visit E6t& and Maldri, 
and to trace the extension of the more promipent beds of the one locality into connection 
with tiu^ of the other, thus supplying the needed evidence. * 

The result we have come to is, that the K6i& and Maldri beds must be classed togeiher, 
or, at all events, are members of the same series, and that they ate younger than the E&m« 
thi, or £&mthi-Damdda series. 

The most interesting result of our paUeontologioal researches in the same district was 
the discovery by Mr. King, in strata below the beds at E6t&, of a Palitsya which Dr. 
Veistmantel has identified as a specific representative of one in the B^mab&l series {Palis- 
eya eorfsrta') ; while in beds associated with the fossiliferous strata at Maldri, I detected 
another Palitsya, rej^able to a species found in the Jabalpdr group, and also the Arauea~ 
rites of the Each plant-beds. , 

The &una already known from E6t& and Maldri is represented by relics of LepidoUis, 
CEcAmodmt, and Ceratodus, with the crocodilian genus Parasuchus, WLyperodapedon, &e., 
some of which indicate a Triassic age, whilst none are represented by allied forms in Euro¬ 
pean strata at more recent period than the Liasne. 

We thus have associated in the same group plants of our Indian Jabalpdr, Each, and 
Bljjmab&l groups, and animals, which, if judged by European analogy, are certainly not 
younger than the age of the Lias. 

Dr. Feistmantd has recentiy endeavoured to show that the flora of the Jabalpdr, Each 
and Bdjmabdl groups proves them to be older than the age usually ascribed to them, a view 
which our discovery tends to strengthen. 


Eotbb oir vsiii E0BikXi ICuiiiAUAir 'Pavxm or Iirm Airi} Bitbica, iy B. Ln»BB:jtsB. 

Qeoltyieta Survey if Indkh 

The present short paper is intended to appear as a kind«of preface to full descriptions 
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such as those of the old allaviam tff ^ Ganges and Jaxnna, of the gravels of the 
Nerbudda Valley, and of certain beds of the Deocan, are gronped provisionally together, as th^y 
evidently belong to (geologically speaking) tiie saeie epoeb^, at the same time I would observe 
that these beds ai*e nowhere found in direct apposition, and that, therefore, there may be con* 
siderable differences in (heir age. It is also to be borne in mind that many of these formations 
containing distinct groups of animals may really be contemporaneous, the difference in their 
faunsB being caused by physical conditions. After the names of certain genera and species in 
the succeeding lists, my own name is added; these genera and species are new to the fossil 
Indian fauna, and full descriptions will subsequently appear in the “ Falseontologia Indioa.'* 

The following list comprises the known mammaliforous beds of India 


Indian Mammal\ferous Series. 

^ Modem alluvia* of rivers and plains, containing human ' 


Post Pliocene 
or 

Newer Pliocene. 


SlWAUK. 


StTBATHU 


remains and bones of living Mammalia, 
r a.—Old alluvium of Jamna and Ganges. 

< 6.—Older gravels of Nerbudda and Godavari. 

C c.—Gravels of the Deccan, 

f £?.—Upper Siwalik conglomerates and clays. 

Siwalihs of Falconer. (Pal. Mem. passim.) 

Mammaliferous sandstones and clays of Jamu. 

• Medlioott: Bee. Geol. Surv., Ind., | 

Vol. IX, pt. 2. 

Mammaliferous sandstones and clays of Potwar and Kohat ; 

L districts: (Wynne: Mem. Geol. Surv., Ind., Vol.X, pt.2.) VPliocene 
Marine mammaliferous sandstones of Chittagong and Sylhet | 

Siwaliks (P) of Tibet. 

Manchhar beds of Sind (and Xdch P) 

Mammaliferous beds of Pegu and Iraw&df River. 

Mammaliferous beds of Peiim Island. 

Beds at Kushalghar (forty miles south of Attock) 

Nahan beds of Bakr&14 Range m. 

, Nummulitic beds of Salt Bongo and Fatehjang 


Upper Miocene (P) 
Upper Miocene (P) 
Miocene. 


Commencing with the uppermost beds in this list, it will be seen that I have grouped 
three (a, h, c,) together; the two first are pla(»d together on the authority of Dr. Falconer, 
who grouped the older alluvia of the Jamna with the older gravels of the Nerbudda valley, 
on account of the similarity of their founts (Ptd. Mem., vol. II, p. ,580.)—The Upper 
Siwalik group I have also placed near these beds (see «M^a), on account of the distinctness 
of its few mammals from those of the underlying bids: at the same time it must be observed 
that these uppermost beds are^conformable to tiie underlying series, while they, are capped by 
unoonformsble strata, which may be contemporaneous with part of tiie river alluvia: it 
would, perhaps, be best, therefore, to regard these Upper Siwaliks as " tratd^tiaa beds" 
between the true SiwaUks and the Nerbudda and Jamim seriei. 

The following list of genera and species is given by Faleoner (Pal.Mi^; 
from the oldUarallavia of the Jamna < i i. 




u, p. 642} 


i^adious, Falc, 
Tchn^rotodon palieindions 
Eqaus(sp.) 

. Ceryus (|p.) 
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In the Indian Mnsenm* we have also apedmens of Mus and Semnopithecm from the 
aafbe deposits. The whole of the genera in the above list are still living in India with the 
exception of !Peiraprotodo», which is now^onfined to Afiica: all the genera (and species at 
present determined) are also found in the Kerbndda deposits. The mammalian fauna of tho 
Nerbndda and Godivari deposits presents a somewhat more copious list than the foregoing: 
many of the species have been toured by Falconer (see *'Fauna Antique Sivalensis’* and 
** PalsBontological Memoirs"), but a few new species are contained in the collection of the 
Indian Museum. The following is the list from these formations 

Bimana. 

Man. (stone weapons) 


Pbobobcidia. 

Elephas namadicus, Falc. ... Stegodon insignis, Falc. 

Pebibsopacttpa. 

Rhinoceros namadicus, Falc. ... Equns namadicus, Falc. 

Abtiodacttla. 

Hexaprotodon namadicus ... Bnbalns palsoindicns, Falc. 

Tetraprotodon namadicus ... Bos namadicus, Falc. 

Cervus namadicus, Falc. 


Cabnivoba. , 

Felis (sp. nov. Indian Museum) Ursus namadicus, Falc. 

Bodbntia. 

Mus (sp. nov. Indian Museum). 

The topmost Siwalik clay and conglomerates near Bubhor (see Mr. Medlicott’s paper, Rec. 
Geological Survey, India, vol. IX, pt. 2; p. 67) have yielded to Mr. Theobald’s careful 
search two species of Mammals, viz., Buhalus palteindicus and Camelus tivalensUt. As the 
first of these species is unknown amongst the subjacent Siwalik Fauna, and as the second is 
an essentially modem form, I have chosm to group these uppermost Siwsliks with the Ner- 
budda beds rather than with those lying bebw them. Mr. Medlicott, however, is rather 
inclined to doubt this view. 

It wiU be observed that in the above lists, the whole of the genera, with the excep. 

tion of Hexaprotodon and Stegodon (which are really only 
li g genera. 8ub>genera), are still living on the globe, and among the 

living genera, with the exception of Hippopotamus, the whole number are still living in India. 
None of the fossil species have, hitherto, been satisfactorily identified with living forms; 
one spedes of deer is, however, very dose]^^ allied to the lidng Indian Bucervue (as I shall 
show in a subsequent paper); and the Buhalus palctindiout (as^far as craninlc^al characters 
go) is scarcely separable from the Bvhdliu ami of India. The presence of a true taurine oB 
{Boe namadicus) in these beds marks the distinctness of this fauna from that of modem 
India, but, at the same time, such a highly apecialked fonn oonfirms the very recent age of 
these formations. . , 

Certain species of Buminants, stmh aa Bos Bkleoneri and Oemuhts sK^looeras described 
hy Mr. Theobald from the Ketbudda valley (Mem. Geol Surv., Indda, voL JI, p. 279), 
iiM on bones of Bos na^stdiMs and Buemm. 


ww* 
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The last fomation whieh I hare pronskmally placed io this newer group consists of 

certain graycJa and clays irom the Deccan, containh^ 
Deocra beds. MammaUan renudns, some of which have been described 

by Mr. Foote (Fal. Ind., Ser. X, Vol. II). 

The fauna at present only comprises three genera, two of which are only known by 
fragments, and cannot be specifically determined. These are— 

Bhinoceroa deccanensis (Foote). 

Bos (sp). Equns (sp). 

Mastodon pandionis, Lartet, has also been described by Falconer from superficial beds 
in the Deccan ( “ Palmontologicat Memoirs," Yol. I, p. 124). 

iThese gravels being superficial and undisturbed, point to the comparatively modern age 
of the beds: the bones, too, are in an extremely friable and rotten condition, which would 
induce one to think that had they been buried for long geological periods in this pervious 
soil, they would have completely perished. At the same time, the molars of the species of 
Bhinoceroa are so different from those of any living or fossil Indian species, that I cannot 
help thinking these beds may be older than those of the Nerbudda valley, or, at any rate, that 
the Bhinoceros is one of the last survivors of an older fauna. 


The very peculiar and prominent " cingulum” on the premolars of this species indicates 
considerable relationahip with the older Acerotherium and Paleeotherium. If Falconer is 
right in identifying the Deccan Mastodon with M. pandionis, this is the only instance of a 
fossil Indian Mammal being identical with a European species. 

The different groups of strata included under this head comprise those beds which have 

produced the greatest number of fossil Mammalia; I have 
^ooene. included under the head of Pliocene-^walik nearly the 

whole of the Mammaliferous beds of the Sub-Himalayan 
region (with the exception of the topmost beds noted above), because we have hitherto found 
no distinction in the Mammalian Fauna of the different beds. Few identifiable Mammalian 
fossils have yet been discovered from the Kfihan beds of Mr. Medlicott (Mem. 6eol. Surv., 
India, Yol. Ill, p. 101), nor from what appear to be their corresponding beds in the Jamd 
and Potwar country (Bee. Geol. Surv., India, Yol. IX, pt. 2) described by Mr. Medlicott. 
The main exception to this are certain fossils, to be subsequently noticed, coming from tiie 
south of Attock. 


Mr. Wynne (Mem. Geol. Surv., India, Yoh X, pt. ii, p. 24) has proposed to identify 
the grey sandstone and brown-day series of the Potwar and Eohat districts with the iNdhans 
of Mr. Medlicott: this, I believe, partly arose from a mistaken conception of the geological age 
of certain fossUs collected by Mr. Theobald in the Eangra and Jamd districts: these fossils 
were all collected from Siwal^E and not from Nfihnn beds, and as they sgr^ specifically 
with those from Mr. Wynne's grey and brown beds, I have no hesitation in these, 

on palflBontologioal grounds only, as of Siwalik age: Mr. 

(Bee. GeoL Indisi YoL IX, pt. 2, p. 56). 


The whole ol the Mammalian fossils (with the mco^tipn 'cd- th^e 
described by (he late Dr. Pdooner, were, I Imve i^t tl^ 

Siwalik hpriaon of Mr. Medlicott i and thferb uj, thi^fore^,|fS| 
bas been that Dr: Falconer emd W^ 

Nahng Mnminaliati fmirile. ^e dlvisi^a^.:^ 
oharaotmrs only, { have not norioe^ iss flW 

tinctive gvb;0| 'Mwiamalia. 
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The follo^ving is the Ust of Fossil Mammalia at present known to me from the Sab*Hima- 
la^an Siwaliks 

* P^BOSCIDIA. 

Stegodon insi^is, Falo. « Edelephas hysndricas, Falc. 

Stegodon hombifrons, Fale. Mastc^on latidens, Falo. 

Stegodon ganesa, Falc. Mastodon siralensis, Falo. 

Loxodon planifrons, Falc. 

PBBI8SOOACT7I.A. 

Bhinooeros platjrhinns, Falc. Equus siralensis, Falc. 

Bhinooeros sivaiensis, Falo. Equus palseonus, Falo. 

Bhinoceros palmindiouB, Falc. Hippotherium antilopiaam, Falo. 

d^toerotherium petimense, Fale. Lis^iodon sp. mihi. • 

Abtiodacxtla,—S uina. 

Hexaprotodon sivaiensis, Falc. Sue giganteus, Falo. 

Mei^copotamus dissimilis, Falc. Sus hysudricas, Falc. 

Tetiaconodon magnum, Falo. et mihi. Hippohyns sivaiensis, Falc. 

Abtiodacttla— 'Pecora. 

Chalicotherium sivalense, Falo. Bispn sivaiensis, Falc. 

Camelus sivaiensis, Falc. Hemibos triquetriceros, Falc. 

Sivatherium giganteum, Falc. Amphibos acuticornis, Falo. 

Camelopardalis sivaiensis, Falc. Peribos occipitalis, Falo. et mihi. 

Dorcatherium, 2, sp. mihi. Bos, sp. var. Indian Museum. 

Capra, sp. Brit. Mus. Cervus, sp. var. Indian Museum. 

Cabbivoba. 

Felis cristata, Falo. Hyaenarctos sivaiensis, Falc. # 

Felis palsDotigris, Falo. Amphi< 7 on, sp. mihi, Indian Museum, 

Dippanodon sivalense, Falo. Ursitaxus sivaiensis, Falc. 

H;^na sivMensis, Falc.. Lutra palmindica, Falc. 

Ganis, sp. Brit, and Indian Museum. Enhydriodon ferox, Falc. 

Bodebtia. 

Hystrix, sp. Falo. Mus sp. Falo. Typhlodon sp. non>desc, Falc. 

QtrADBtTUABA. 

SemnopithecusSub-HimalayanuB, Meyer: and Macaous. " 

Sev^l speoie$ mentioned in the manuscript notes of the late Dr. Faloonee, but never 
described, and Of which the ordinal spMunens are now unknown, have been omitted &om 
the above list, ae ilm quite impossible to identify them. CatMie^daiit affinie of Fahjoner 
has also been tapitted^ because the species appears to me to harff been foondM on a mistake. 
(See Appendix^) . 

Beferting to ihb table qf fonoatione pyen abqire, we find the next on the list to W cer- 
ieln beds atGhittagongf Jhcse.bet^ Ihave never sefea^ nor anil aware bb^t tWy have been 
they are; .evidipoe of a amalQi' .P^fleej^on loep^ ‘&ece» the 
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The next formation on the list the M(utwui3i£«ron8 series of Pegu and the Irawadi 
river: fossils from these beds have been described and figured by l)r. Falconer (*‘ Fauya 
' Ant. Sival.” and “ Pal. Mem.”), and by Mr. Clift (Trans, (^ol. Boo., London, 2nd series, vol. 
4); several new species of Mammals from this district are contained in the collection of tho 
Indian Museum, obtained by Mr. W. T. Hanford and Mr. W. Theobald. The following list 
contains only those species of which the locality is certain 


PsoBOsciniA. 

Stegodon Cliftii, Falo. Mastodon latidens, Falc. 

Mastodon sivslensis, Falo. 


PUBlSBOnaCTTLA. 

Rhinoceros n. sp. mihi, Ind. Mus. Equus sp. Ind. Mus. 

Aceroriierium perimense, Falc. Tapirus, Clift. 


Abtiodacttla.. 

Hexaprotodon iravadicnm, Falc. Bos. sp. Ind. Mas. 

Merycopotamus dissimilis, Falc. Cervus sp. Ind. Mas. 

Yishnntherium iravadicnm n. gen. 
nxihi. 


Cabkivoba. 


Ursns sp. Indian Museum. 

• 

The fauna of tho (probably) Siwalik strata of the Eiti Pass and Tibet is only known 
from a few fragments of bone described by Dr. Falconer (“ Pal. Mem.,” Vol. I, p. 176), and 
irom certain fossils collected by General Strachey (Quar. Joum. Geol. Soc., London, Vol. VII, 
p. 292); these comprise remains of a species of Rhinoceros, and of a ruminant allied to Oviii 
or Capra. 


The mammalifcrous strata of Sind, with which I should be disposed to group those of 
Kach, have been recently described by Mr. W. T. Blanford (Reo. Geol. Surv., India, Vol. 
IX, pt. 1) under the name of Manchhar beds, which he correlates with the Snb-Himalayan 
Siwaliks; the only genera which I can at present identify among the numerous fragments of 
bones collecteAy Mr. Fedden from these deposits are the following 

Pboboscidia. 

Mastodon latidens, Falo. Stegodon sp. 

Dinotherium sp. mihi. 

FbBISSODACTTIiA. 

Rhinoceros, 2 sp. mihi. Listriodou sp. 

Abtiodactzia. 

Merycopotamus sp. mihi. Ruminant sp. (astragalus.) 

Chalicotherium. sp.” 

The last beds that I have introduced into the pliocene group are the mammaliferous 
gravels of Perim Island, m the Gulf of Oambay; most of the spedei irare noticed by 
Falconer; the list comprises— 

Pboboboidia. 

Mastodon latidens Falc. Dinotherium MIonm, falc. 

Mastodon perimensis Ffdc. 

PaJi|B800jiaTtu. 

Aoerotherium perimense, Falc. Rhinocmoa «p. nou4aa, 
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ABTiosAonriiA. 

i Bramatheriam perimanse, Falo. Antilope ep. mihi Ind. Mas. 

Camelopardalis sp. Falo. t Sqs hysadrioos Falc. 

Capra, sp. mihi. Ind. Mas. 

The Mammalian fossils which I hare provisionally placed under the head of Miocene 
comprise three groups; the first of these is from Knehalghar, forty miles to the south of 
Attock. In the early part of the present year I made a journey to Attook for the purpobe 
of re<disooTering the beds from which these fossils had been obtained ; unfortunately I had 
not been oorreotly informed aa to the precise locality at which the fossils had been found, 
and I was consequently unsuccessful in the main object of my journey. The exact 
horizon of these beds must therefore be still an unsettled question: from the marked differ* 
ence between their small fauna and that of the typical Siwalik area, I am inclined to think 
that they may belong to a somewhat earlier period, such as the N&han of Mr. Medlicott; 
red strata corresponding to the latter occur in the neighbourhood from which the fossils 
were obtained. The original specimens from this locality are now in the Indian Museum ; 
those to which Falconer's name is added in the following list were shortly noticed by him 
in a manuscript note (“ Pal. Mem., VoL I, p. 415); the following list contains all the species 
known to me from this locality 

Fboboscidia. 

Mastodon sp. Ind. Mas. Dinotherium pentapotamicum, Falc. 

Pebissodacttla. 

Listriodon pentapotamise, Falc. (gen. milii.) Antoletherium, Falc. 

Bhinoceros sp. n. Ind. Mas. 

Abtiodacttla. 

Meiycopotamus sp. mihi.* Sus pusillus, Falc. 

Dorcatherium sp. mihi. 

Cabnivoba. 

Amphicyon sp. n. Falc. 

With regard to other formations below the typical Siwaliks, the fossils are so few and 
so fragmentary, that very few of them can be specifically determined. Mr. Wjnne has 
collect^ a fri^entary tooth of a species of Mastodon from the N&han beds of the Bakr&la 
range near Jhilum. From the Sabdlhfi nummulitic beds of Fatebjang and its neighbour¬ 
hood Mr. Wynne has obtained a considerable series of bones, but mostly in a very unsatis* 
factory condition. 

« 

From the beds immediately overlying the Mammaliferoms days of Fatehjang, I have 
recognised the perfect astragalus of an Artiodaotyle animal; the form of this bone shows that 
the navicular and Ohbcid were united; the animal was therefore probably a Ruminant. 
From the Sab&thd nummnlitics we have a femur of a Femsodaotyle animal allied to Rhino- 
eerof. These are the oldept Magellan remains yet discovered in India. 

4 

!l^(sviag now shortly noticed the feunse of the yarious Mammaliferous beds of Indi% it 
fimtly to consider their rdittboship one to another, and anbseqnently the relationship 
<d to the lining and Mammalian fenam of other nitons of the globe. 

- — . 1 ——-— 
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On looking through the foregoing lists, it will he observed that there is hut one species of 
Mammal common to the faunae of the Nerbudda beds and the lower Sub-Himalayan SiwaliKs, 
vie., Stegodon insignis; the remains of this species are' fer less common in proportion to 
those of other animals in the Nerbudda beds than in the Siwaliks: this foot indicates 
that the species was rapidly dying out in the latter period, beyotfd which the genus is 
unknown. JBubalus palmndicus has been quite lately discovered (in company with Camelus 
sivalensis) in the topmost beds of the Siwaliks, which have not hitherto yielded other 
Mammalian remains: as this species is not found in the lower Siwaliks, I have placed these 
uppermost beds in near relation to the Nerbudda beds. Since, as noticed above, the genera 
hippopotamus and Stegodon are the only forms at present not generioally represented among 
the living Indian fauna, there can be no doubt as to the very modern age of these deposits. 


*The only two species of Mammalia at present satisfactorily determined to be common to 
the Sub-Himalayan, Irawadi, and Perim Island beds are Aeerotherium perimeme (this 
species was added last year to the Siwalik Fauna by Mr. W. Theobald’s discovery of two 
well-preserved upper molars in these strata) and 3fastodon lattdens. 


Both the species of Mastodon, which occur in the Siwaliks, are also found in the 
Irawadi beds; but the Bhinoceros of the latter deposits is very markedly distinct from any 
of the Siwalik species. (The molars of the Irawadi Bhinoc&rps in the Indian Museum I shall 
describe on a future occasion.) The species of Hexapvotodon are also different in the two 
deposits: the same species of Merycopotamus, however, occurs in both. Stegodon cliftii 
appears to be peculiar to the Irawadi beds; it is the species most nearly allied to the 
Mastodons, and is therefore probably the oldest of the genus; teeth of Mastodon are very 
common in these beds, while true elephants appear to he absent; but I cannot lay great stress 
upon this point at present; if the absence of Euelephas be conhrmed by a more thorough ex- 
amination of these strata, I should be well-nigh sure that these beds are older than the Siwaliks. 
A new genus of Ruminant, for which I propose the name of Vishnutherium, closely rebted to, 
but smaller than, Sivatherium and Bramatherium, has been determined by me from a portion 
of a lower jaw with teeth obtained from these beds by Mr. W. T. Blanford. Remains of spe¬ 
cialised Ruminants like Cervus, Bos, and Antilope, as also of Equus, are far more rare in the 
Irawadi beds than in the Siwaliks—facts probably pointing to the somewhat older age of 
the former. 


From the Mammalifereus beds of Perim Island, Aeerotherium. perimense and Mas¬ 
todon latidens are the only two Mammals which I have been able satisfactorily to identify 
with the Siwalik fauna; the one molar of Sue from Perim in the Indian Museum seems, however, 
to be the same as the Siwalik Sus hysudricus. All the other species at present determined are 
peculiar to this dislariot; out of seven genera, four are quite extinct, and two of these, viz., Dim- 
therium. and Bramatherium, are not found in the typical Sub-Himabyan Siwaliks. The 
presence of the fomer of these genera indicates a rebtionship between this fauna and that 
of Sind, and the Attook beds. , 



The extinct Ttfa mmitlian fauna of the Siwaliks of Sind, as &r as it u a^ 
seems to indieate a group distinguished from that of the typbal Sub^,, 
Among tiie sn»ll interesting eoUeotion brfbaei|s^b|0^ ,from,j^^| 
Feddeh» | notice ;the absence of Equus and Boyoid 
mm, JG^eoilnsniwa, and Jf(sryot!po<omw ,(aR 
these'beds, end '|pno|de teeth have been obtathed 
not from the tme Siwaliks of Falconer t it ti»erefoi»; 

tertiary times was confined to the westeW; sad^ of Upper 


and Sati^ distriots, Two speties have lbti^J 
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these beds: one of them is, different from dther of the Siwalik species, and allied to R. 
dluvanennt of Mr. Foote, while the other approaches to JB. paleeindicus. The species of 
Littriodon appears to me to be tho same as lAstrwdon pentapotamim from Attock. I think 
it probable from this fauna, either that it was separated from the typical Siwalik fauna 
by physical barners, Or that it might have been slightly older. Mr. Fedden tells me that 
the Mammals from these deposits are found nearly at the base of the fresh*water series; in 
the Potwaaf district, on the other hapd, they occur nearly at the top: this suggests that 
the Sind iauna is somewhat the older.* 

The fauna of the Eushalghar beds near Attock comprises a small group of Mammalia, 
in'which the species and in mmiy oases the genera are quite distinct from'those of the typical 
Siwalik area; all the specimens from this locality are molar teeth in an excellent slate of 
preservation, so that there can be no doubt as to the correctness of their specific identification; 
the fossils are embedded in a red clay matrix, which lends confirmation to my suggestion that 
they may belong to the N&hun zone of Mr. Medlicott. Among a total number of nine genera 
from these beds no less than five are extinct; one of these genera, Dinotherium (as noted 
above) is unknown in the typical Siwaliks; while another, Antoletherium, is peculiar to 
these beds: a third, Amphiepon, is only known in the typical Siwaliks, from a single 
carnassial tooth of the lower jaw brought by Mr. Medlicott from the red-clay and sandstone beds 
of Ndrpdr (these beds are placed quite at the base of the Mammaliferous Siwaliks); the Attock 
specimen, which is an upper true molar, must have belonged to a much smaller animal than tlie 
Siwalik specimen; and the two species were doubtless distinct. The Merycopotamus of 
the Eushalghar beds seems to be the same as the Siwalik and Burmese species f; a 
lowm: molar of Rhinoceros, from the same locality, is quite distinct from those of either 
of the Siwalik species of the genus. A species of Rorcatherium from these beds may or 
may not be distinct from Falconer's Siwalik species, the original and desciiption of which 
seems to have been lost, the name only appearing in a manuscript note. A very small 
and distinct species of Sus (the animal could scarcely have been larger than Hodgson’s 
Porcula salvania) is also peculiar to these beds. Lisiriodon has only just been found 
in the Siwalik strata by Mr. Theobald; it existed in the lower Miocene of Europe: I 
think the Siwalik species is the same as Falconer’s Lisiriodon peniapotamice. 


Apart, therefore, from the position of these Eushalghar beds in the geological series, 
their Mammalian fauna is found to be very markedly distinct from that of the Siwaliks, 
From the presence of such, simple forms as Anioletkerium JHna^enitm and Idstriodon 


together with Amphityon and Rorcatherium —all European Mioceiw forms-—and* from 
the absence hitherto, of all su^ specialized types as Roe, JElephas, JSquus, Sus., 
we are led to place this &nna in closer iwnneetion with the ancestors of the true 
Siwalik fauna. Whether the age of the frssils is really pre-Stwalik, or whether the 


animals frmn wh^ they were derived lived m part contempmneously wi^ the Siwalik 
fauna, but shtit tiff from it by physical barriers* must remui? an open quegtdem ohtil the 
exact position of Iji^e beds is determined; at all events there seems to be a distinctness in the 
fauna of all the itahiiii^mtius be^ of the western side of India from these of. the typical 
Siwatiks of Falroner, :. had Listriedon ambrdy found at Attock, in ^d, seed at 

The above show tbatibe Btumese Fauha, ihtiui^ d^eisaBL ^ 
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ban considerable relations to the Siwalik, ittdioatinj;; some land connection between the two 
areas, perhaps something like that which exists at the present day; on the other hand, Uhe 
Faunae of Perim Island and the Kashalghar beds are markedly distinct. Nothing definite 
can at present be predicted regarding the other beds. 

Haring now shortly glanced at the relations of the fossil fauna among themsoires, 
wo may consider their relations firstly to the present fauna of the globe, and secondly to the 
fossil fauna of other regions. Tlie lists given above (excluding the Post-Pliocene period) con¬ 
tain upwards of forty-six well established genera of Mammalia ; of these, the following 
twenty-five, or rather more than one-half of the total number, are now extinct, viz .:— 

Probosoidia, Masfodon, Stegodon, Dinotheriunt. 

Prbissodactyia, Anioletheritim, Aeerotherium, HippoiherJvm, Listriodon. 

Artiodactyla, Hexaprotodon, Tetraconodon, Mergcoputamm, Sippohyus, Bramathcri- 
um, VishHuiherium, Sivatherium, Bemibos, Amphibos, JPeribos, Doreatherium, Chali- 
cotkerium. 

Bodbbtia, Typhlodon. 

Cabkivoba, Drepanodon, Amphicyon, Hymnarctos, Jlrsitaxus, Enhydriodon. 

Of the remaining genera there are now found living in India or the adjacent countries 
the following seventeen, viz .:— 

PBOBOSCiniA,* Euelephax. 

PbbibsodactyIiA, Bhtnoeeros, Equus. 

AbtiobactyIiA, Cervus, Aniilope, Capra, Bison iPoephagus), Bos {Bibos), Sus. 

Kopbbtia, Hysirix. 

Cabkivoba, Felis, Myana, Lutra, Canis, Ursus. * 

Quadbvmaka, Semnopitkectts, Macacm. 

The above list shows that rather more than one-third of the genera of the middle teriiaiy 
Mammalia of India are still living in Asia; if now we turn to the living Mammalian fauna of 
Africa, we find the following twelve genera common to it and to the Indian Tertiary 
Mammalian Fauna, viz. 

» 

Pboboscidia, Loxodon. 

Pebisbodac'TYI.a, Ehinoeeros, Equus. 

AbtiodactyIiA, Hippopotamus {representing Hexaprotodon), Bubalus, Camelopardalis, 
Capra, Antilope. 

Cabkivoba, Hyesna, Lutra, Felis, Cams. 

As bmng closely connected with our present subject, we may notice hero the great number 
of living Mammalian genera common to the continents of India and Africa (south 
of the Sahara). The following list of forms (exclusive of Cheiroptera) common to the 
two continents was kindly given to me by Mr. W. T. Blanford; it comprises twenty-three 
genera, viz. .— 

Pboboscidia, El^has {Loxodon in Africa and Euelepkas in India. 

PiBlSSODAonriA, Antilope {subgenera), Oazella, Cogpra, Bvhalus. 

SiBBViA, Salkore. 

Bodekxza, Smurus, Hyetrix, Mas, GerUllus, Lejpus. 

Iksbotivoba, Erinaeeas, Sorex {Cromdsn/ra). 

Cabkivoba, Belts {sp. ho. and leopardae), Cams. (^. aurem), Mvetela (Himalayas), 
Hyma, Vheirra Faradomrus, Lutm, Aonyx, Herpestee, MetUvora. * 
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Afifain, we fiud the twenty-six following genera common to the Indian Tertiariea and to 
the '^rtiariea of Europe, viz. 

Pbobosctdix, Maatodont Loxodont Suelephas, Dinotherium. 

PjEBTSSODACTTlia, Rhinoceros, Aoerotherium. Eqwus, Hippotherium, lAstriodon. 
ABTloBAcrriiA, Sippopotamua, Sna, Chahcotherium, Doreatherium, Cermit Boa, Biaon, 
Capra, Camehpardalia.* 

Casxivoba, Amphicyon, Uraua, Belia, Brepanodon, Myana, Butra, Byomarctoa, Cania. 

From the abore list we find that more than half the number of genera of Mammalia 
which occur in the Indian Tertiaries are also found in the Tertiary fauna of Euiopo. In 
contrast to this if we turn to the living fauna of Europe, we find the following eight genera 
common to it and the Indian Tertiary fauna, viz. 

« 

AnTiODACXTl.A, Sua, Bos, Biaon, Capra, Cervus, 

Caenivoba, Uraua, Felis, Lutra. 

Finally we find the following fourteen genera peculiar to the Indian Tertiaries;— 

Pbobosctma, Stegodon. 

Prbissodacttia, Antoletherium. 

Astiodacttla, Sexaprotodon, Te^aronodon, Mei'ycopoiamus, Hippohyus, Perihoa, 
Hemihoa, Amphihoa. Sivatherium, Bramatkerium, Vwhnviherium. 

Caenivoba, Uraiiaxus, Enhydriodon. 

• 

From the foi’egoing we arrive at the following results: firstly, that all the species of 
Mammalia found in the Indian Tertiaries below the Nerbudda beds are extinct; and that 
the following are the relations pi the genera:— 

Extinct ••• ... m, »• 

Peculiar to Indian Tertiaries ... ... ... 14 

Common to Indian and European Tertiaries ... ... 26 

Common to fossil and living Indian fauna ... ... 17 

Common to Indian Tertiaries and modem Africa ... 12 

Common to Indian Tertiaries and modern Europe .. 8 

The greatest number of genera common to any two periods occur in the Tertiaries of Europe 
and India; next to them the greatest common number is found in the living and fossil 
Indian fauna; thirdly, a small number of genera is common to the extinct fauna of India, 
and the living fauna of Africa; a few genera are common to the extinct Indian fauna and 
the modem European fauna; while a larger number of genera are common to the living 
faunsc of India and Africa. 

The above results appear clearly to point to some former oonnection by land between the 
continents of India, Africa and Europe. The former land connection between India and 
Africa has been strongly insisted upon by several modern naturalists ; this ancient land oon« 
neotion has been named *' Indo>Ooeania” by Mr. H. V. l^nford in a recent paper, 
(Quart. Jour. Gool. Soc. Iiond., November 1876) If which name it will be cited her®. The 
writer® who have argued forthe existence of this ancient oontinept have been led to fbrm their 
Oldnioni by the study of their own particular branches of science; another fine of evidence 
derived Awm the fossil Mammalia cannot but add strength to the hypothesis. 


sstOirYalihPaliBoWogissfcZooi^ 
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Asnaming the truth of this hypolhenii^ we must, in considering the relations of the extinct 
to the modern fauna of India,divest ourselves of the idea of peninsular India being ton- 
nected by means of the Himalaya with Central Asia; r^her we must look upon it as having 
been disconnected from the latter region by a deep Eo-Miocene sea, which deposited the 
extensive nummulitic formations of the Himalaya and Persia; and as having been con¬ 
nected by the old *' Indo-Oceania" with Africa, and so with Europe. Sirbsequently to the 
<at all events partial) upheaval of the nummulitic series and its overlying sandstones and 
red clays, the great fresh-water Mammaliferous series was deposited: and it becomes an 
interesting question to consider whether these were deposited previously or subsequently to 
the submergence of “ Indo-Oceania.” 

Before them can be any chance of answering this question, the geological age of the 
SLvaliks most be certainly fixed; whether in fact they should be placed in the Miocene or 
Pliocene period. The number of extinct genera of Mammalia in these beds is so large, that 
on first thoughts one would be at once inclined to say that they cannot bo of later age than 
Miocene: this view was taken by Dr. Falconer, and has been subsequently acquiesced in by 
most other writers. In considering this question we must, however, bear in mind, that it 
does not at all follow that the same rule holds good in India as in Europe; changes of climatal 
and physical conditions, and consequently of the forms of life, may have been infinitely more 
rapid in the one region than in the other. 

Besides tiie Mammalian remains, a considerable number of species of Mollusca have been 
collected from the Siwaliks ; these wero sent by Dr. Falconer to the late Prof. E. Forbes for 
determination ; a considerable number were identified with living forms, and Mr. Theobald 
now tells me that he believes (owing lb the more complete collociious of living species now 
extant) nearly all are identical with living species. At the end of his note on the subject 
(Pal. Mem., Vol. 1, p. 390) Prof. Forbes says that the Molluscan evidence tends to place the 
age of the Siwalik Fauna as not newer than older Pliocene; ii^ however, Mr. Theobald's 
suggestion turn out to be correct, the ago would, from the Molluscan evidence, be later than 
this. In the first volume of the Paisaontologioal Memoirs (p. 26) it is stated that in the 
o|)iuion of a tlien eminent authority (Mr. Bouson), uc<u'ly if not quite ,all the Siwalik shells 
wero identical with living species. Our collection of these shells in the Indian Museum is 
not at present very extensive ; if additional specimens be obtained, it would be very important 
to have the whole series carefully compared with their living congeners. 

There is, however, the still more important fact, that the Ghaiial of the Siwaliks, and 
one species of Crocodile, are absolutely indistinguishable from their living Indian represen¬ 
tatives, whilst there is, 1 believe, no instance of reptiles having survived from the Miocene 
to the present period. Both of the above facts to my mind point very strongly to the 
Pliocene age of the Siwaliks: Emys tectum is also another Siwalik Koptile which has 
survived down to the present time. 

Another very important piece of evidence tending to the same view is afforded by 
a statement of Mr- W. T. Blauford’s (Reo. Geol. Surv. India, Vol. IX, pt. 1, p. J8)inhis 
Geology of Sind; it is there shown that the Manchhar beds, which he correlates with the 
Siwaliks (and from the few fossils brought from them, I should say that they cannot possibly 
be newer) rest uaoonfonuably on beds ” which are at the oldest Oppte Miocene.*' If this 
identification is certain, it at once disposes of the Miocene theory of the age of the Siwaliks. 

The assemblage of Mammalian genera in the Siwaliks^ and other Indian Terliaries, 
is BO incongruous, according to our ideas derived from the Eotopean fiuua (ae was long since 
pointed out by Dr. Falconer), that it teems to be impomibte Sittini this alone to <||cide 
their age. Forms such as CKalieothonum, A.eerotherUm and thrcuDtherium are very 
charauterielio of the Mioueuo ofContiinentel Europe; but then #e find mixed with them such 
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markedly modern forme as JEguus, Hippopotamus and Ros, just as characteristic of the 
Plioi^ne in Europe; and it is the presence of these and kindred genera that I am 
inclined to gire my adherence to th# view of the modern age of these strata; rather than, led 
away by the presence of older forms, which might well have lived down to a later period in 
this country than in Europe, to phusethe Siwalike in the Miocene period. Mr. W. T. 
Blanford, in the paper above quoted (page 18, note), attaches much weight to the presence 
of specialised Ruminants in the Siwaliks, as indicating their Pliocene age: and the absence 
of genera like Palaotheriutn and Anoplotherium, as far as negative evidence goes, also tends 
to prove the modern age of the Siwaliks; with regard to Mr. Blanford’s remark, however, 
it is mentioned in the report on the Miocene Mammals of Attica (Compt. Rend Vol. LI, p. 
1296) that " L’abondance des Ruminants est remarquable k Pikermi and yet the strata 
are placed as Miocene. 

m 

Assuming, however, the Pliocene age of the Siwaliks, and the former connection of 
India with A&ica, we still have to account for the number of generic forms common to 
Tertiary India and Tertiary Europe: this, however, presents no difficulty, because it is* 
I believe, a well-established fact that Southern Europe and Northern Africa were connected 
by land in middle tertiary times; so that a land communication (not necessarily continuous 
at any one period) must have once existed between India and Europe, across the Indian 
Ocean, allowing of the free migration of the Mammalia of the three great continents. 

According to this view of the case, we may readily conceive how a European Miocene 
genus like Helladotherium or Camelopardalis (both found fossil on the extreme southern 
borders of Europe) may have lived in these regions, in Northern Africa and in the inter¬ 
mediate submerged land, and so may have given origin to the Camelopardalis of the 
latter continent, and also to the Sivafherium, Bramatherium and Giraffe of the Indian 
Tertiaries, which lived in the succeeding Pliocene period. The same may be said of Elephas 
and JSRppopotamus, some forms of both of these genera being found either living or fossil 
in all the three continents; both genera might have taken their origin in the Miocene 
“ Indo-Oceania,"or adjacent lands, and thence spread out on all sides; to live in one continent 
up to Pliocene and Post-Pliocene times only, and in the other two to enst up to the 
present day. 

The presence of such genera as Equus and Bos in the Pliocene of Europe, and in 
the Siwaliks of India—genera which are still living in both continents—appears to lead to 
the conclusion that the connecting land between India and Europe must have existed^ down 
to a comparatively modem period: and that perhaps some portion of the Siwalik strata were 
deposited during the period of this union. 


The very large number of Mammalian genera common to the Indian and European 
Tertiarios, and the eOmpamtively small number common to thf; former and to the living 
Fauna of Europe, segm to point to an earlier separation between India and Europe than 
between India and AiMeav the Faunae of the two la^r countries still have so many forms 
in common, that it ap^fS only a relatively short period, of time can have ticq>8ed since tfatir 
neparation; a period ndt jiong enough .to have modified the genera, and in several cksM pot 
species. B^eep In^' Edtope, on the other hand, ^ pslatidhtiiip between 
**pmnmliangirt(^la:|^ ahdtiaye|o go Wk 

ll^^'latter^ oonptfy, f<^ 

er land tiwjo.' -cietri^dn 

to.!^i^;ooppitrie%,aBd iseimutii beM.m''piilie|.,tiw4;As«pn»^ 
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differ mort : moreover, the conlments of' modem India and Europe differ now (irrespective 
of what may have occurred in Tertiary times) very greatly in diraate, and to this cayso 
alone wo may attribute in great part their present divcrgfnoe in faunm. 

If a more complete series of Mammalian remains should hereafter be discovered in tho 
Tei’tiary strata of Africa, we may confidently expect to find among them more conclusive 
evidences of the former mingling of the faunto of the three great continents of the old 
world. Among the few Mammalian remains which have been obtained from the upper 
Tertiaries of Algiers, there is a species of Buhalus (S, aniiquus: see Oervais’ “ Zoologio 
et Palajontologie,” Ist series, pi. XTX), which approaches much nearer in the form of its 
cranium to Buhalus ami of India, than to any living African species of the genus; 
certain characters, however, relate it to B. hrachyeeros of the latter continent. Intermediate 
foinss like the above afford the most conclusive evidence of the former connection of tho two 
continents. 

The presence of two or three genera of Mammalia in the Siwaliks seems to indicate 
that at some period of time the fauna of the Indian region must have had communication 
with the progenitors of the American Fauna; for instance, the genera Mastodon and Bquus 
are common to the Tertiaries of Eui'ope, Asia and America: Sivaiherium is nut only related 
by the form of its molar teeth to Camelopardalis and Megaeeros, but in the structure of its 
horn-cores it approaches the American Antilorapra, and no other living Mammal. Camelus, 
again, which iS found fossil in the Indian Tertiaries, and in no other formations in the world, 

must have luul some relationship with the ancestors of the Lamas and Yicuunas of the 

Cordilleras: a fact which I have just discovered confirms this point; the Siwalik camel 
presents a peculiarity in the lower molars which is not found in tho living species, but exists 
only in the American Auchenia.* If camels exist wild in Turkestan, the presence of the 

genus among tho Siwalik fauna is one of tho few instances in which that fauna is related 

to the fauna of Central Asia. 

No remains of Edentata (now sparingly represented in India) have hitherto been described 
from the Siwaliks. Imectioora aie likewise unknown; and no specimens of Bodentia have 
been obtained since Falconer’s original specimens. As is so generally the case among older 
fauna), many of the Tertiary animals of India vastly exceeded in size their modem representa¬ 
tives ; as instances we may note, Stegodon ganesa, Sivathenum, Bramatherium, Bhinoeeros 
platyrhinitSf Syanarctos sioalensis, and above all ColossocAelys gigantea. 

With regard to the presence of man among the fossil fauna of India, it will be noticed 
that tho discovery of a stone weapon in the gravels of the Nerbudda by Mr. Hacket, and 
of another by Mr. Wynne, in the Qod&vari Valley, have confirmed the suggestion of Dr. 
Falconer (Pal. Mem,, Vol. II, page 677) that man would one day be found in these deposits. 
No traces, however, of maw have yet been discovered in the Siwaliks, though Falconer 
thought they might occur even here; and on the theory of these beds being Fliooeoe, occurrence 
of human remains is still more probable; even yet I think all hope of finding them is not ex¬ 
hausted, especially when we remember how very rare are the remains of any Mammals of the 
anthropoid typej the one tusk of an Ape allied to the Orang, found by Paksoner (Pal. 
Mem., Vd. U, page 678) m still the only specimen of the species hitherto disoovwed among 
the many thonsands of speoiraens brought from these deposits. It must also be borne in 
mind that the whole of the Siwalik fossils are derived from stmta iltl not from caverns, 
and that, tbwefore, the chance of finding human remains among tbsm Is so mnoh the less. 


• This pMuUsiity wfU sutasquoutly bo ftUiy dss^bsd. 
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Lastly, I would conclude with a few words as to the past and present physical features 
of the Siwalik region, and as to the causes which have led to the complete extinction of the 
old Fauna. My remarks will chi^y have reference to that portion of the Siwalik area lying 
between the rivers Satlej and Indus, as being that with which alone I am personally 
familiar. 


The present Siwalik hills consist of a series of comparatively low ranges, with a general 
north-west strike, forming the outermost bands of the Himalaya (see Mr. Medlicott: 
Mem. Geol. Sur., India, Vol. Ill, and Mr. Drew: “ Jamd and Kashmir Territories”), 
here and there pierced through and broken up by masses of the underlying forma¬ 
tions: even their very topmost beds are contorted and crushed in every conceivable manner, 
indicating the lateness of the period down to which the upheaval of the Himalaya has 
extended. , • 

These hills are either completely bare, or are covered with forests of Finns lonffjfolia 
and Ficea Webhiana, or with low scrub jungle: the " ddus” between the ridges are gene¬ 
rally cultivated and fairly fertile. The livers are generally confined to narrow channels in 
deep-cut gorges, and never that I am aware of spread out into lakes: isolated lakes of any 
size are also very rare. On the uncultivated lands natural herbage (fit for food) is extremely 
scarce; and in its present*condition the country seems to me entirely unfitted for the support 
of a fauna such as that of which we find the remains embedded in its strata. 

Mr. Medlicott, however, has reminded me that the old Moghul Emperors used to hunt 
the elephant in the Jamd hills; and it therefore seems likely that cultivation must have had 
a share in rendering this part of the country unfit for the habitation of large gome. Fur¬ 
ther to the east the Siwalik area still abounds in jangle, in which the elephant is found 
abundantly. 

. Several of the Mammalia found in the Siwaliks of Jamfi belong, however, to genera 
which live in tlie open sparingly-watered plains of Africa; such are Equus and Camelopar¬ 
dalis. The Hippopotamus, however, on the other hand, is only found at the present day inha¬ 
biting large and deep rivers, with pools and lagoons, and on the banks of which grow 
abundance of rank and succulent vegetation; and, to my mind, could not have possibly lived 
in any of the rapidly-fiowing rivers of Jamd. 

Itj on the other hand, we glance back at what might have been, and very probably was 
the character of the country during the deposition of the Siwalik strata, we may readily 
imagine a physical condition much more suited to animals like the hippopotamus. 


Sinee> in the Jamd district, at all events, the Siwalik strata are carried up and contorted 
by the conformable underlying rocks, it is evident that these older rocks have only been raised 
at a comparatively recent period to the elevation at which we now find them, and that conse¬ 
quently in ^walik Hmes the whole of the outer belt of the Himalaya must have been much 
lower than at present This lower elevation would imply a smaller degree of fall in the 
rivets (which Mr;. MedUeptt supposes to have flowed in the same courses in SiwaiUt: times as 
at present) and these ^paa^uentlyf instead of denuding, would have been depoaiting in the 
^tralik dutriets, imd ' iu siuuous opums pv^ exteusiTe. marshy 

g^jlilji^ii^pading outh^ im^.te under such ocmdit4Qus we may iMily ima- 

h^try to he#e ,i sMndei :W^ deoto jungles ^ ibe 
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Daring the whole of this " depositing'period" tho innermost band of the upper 
Tertiaries (Nahans) was probably being gradcwliy upheared, while its detritus was a^ahi 
deposited in the outer band: in course of time the ele^ijation of the inner regions would 
become so great as to cause tiie rivers to begin to cut through the outer Siwaliks, and so 
gradually to drain the country; the Siwalik strata becoming contorted and crushed as iiiey 
were slowly upheaved. This gradual draining of the country and consequent disappearance 
of a great part of the vegetation would, I imagine, have been of itself a power quite 
sufRcient to have caused the total extinction of migration of the old Siwalik Fauna from 
these regions without invoking the aid of man or any other living agent. 

Why some genera like Camelopardalis and Hippopotamus, apparently as well fitted as 
Elephas or Shinoceros to have survived in other parts of India, should have entirely 
disappeared from the country, while others like Sivatherium should have become totally 
extinct, it is useless to conjecture in our present state of knowledge. 

It may bo observed that the whole of the Siwalik Mammalia belonged to genera fitted 
for life in the plains or in low jungle-clad hills, not barren and lofty mountains; we mark 
the presence of genera like Elephas, Camelus, Camelopardalis, Equus, Hippopotamus, and 
Rhinoceros, and note the rareness of Capra, Ibex, Ovis, Nemorhadus, and similar mountain 
genera. Certain beds in Tibet (General Strachey, sup. cit.), however, presumably of Siwalik 
age, have yielded either tm Ovis or Capra : the farther exploration of these strata would pro¬ 
bably show a mqre intimate connection between their fauna and that of Central Asia than is 
found to exist between the latter and the typical Siwalik Fauna. 


APPENDIX A. 


Deseriptions of some new or little known Mammalia from the Indian Tertiaries. 


TET'aACOuonoK HAOuuK, Falconer. 


This genus was originally founded by Falconer upon two upper molar teeth from Dad&pdr; 
('Falssontological memoirs’, Yol. I page 149) these teeth have apparently been lost; but a 
drawing is ^ven in the memoir quoted: no other specimens of the genus have ever been recorded. 
The molar teeth indicate an animal of the hippopotamus family. 

In the present season Mr. Theobald has sent down from the Siwaliks of Asnot in the Potwar 
district a portion of a right mandible of a Hippopotamoid, containing the first and second 
molar teeth, and the ultimate premolar, together with the penultimate premolars of both 
sides of the jaw. The molar teeth of this specimen seem to correspond in general character with 
the molars of Falconer’s Tstraconodon so closely, that 1 have referred the present specimen to 
the same genus and species. 


The second molar tooth not yet come into full wear, and is in excellent state for 
description. The crown of this tooth is oblong in shape; it is produced at its angles into four 
conical or mastoid processes, forming a pair at each end. A cruciform valley ot^upies the 
surfisoe of the crown between the four cones; the transverse portion of thfs’ytiiieiy is the 


widest and deepest; the extremities of this transverse valley extend downwards to , of the 


crown. At the oMitrai hollow between the fbm* const there it % Idldbed fiat 

talon tuberde p oc npioa the hindmost portion of the aiti>ero<pOBtm:^' vitl^y j!.. ^ _ 

tubercib at the outer extreinity' of thetransveriie'yaUsy. ’ There is 
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I now come to tbe premolar teeth of my specimen, hitherto unknown, and which are of 
a, most abnormal and interesting character. These teeth vastly exceed in size the true molars, 
a character which is, I believe, unknown among other mammals; th^ are placed in direct contact 
with the molar series, and have a general resemblance in form to those of Hippopotamua tmA 
Merycopotemut i each is inserted into the-jaw by two fangs; the penultimate premolar does not 
present.any facet of pressure on its anterior surface, and was therefore probably separated by 
a diastema from the preceding tooth. 

Tbe ultimate premolar has a nearly square base, ftom which rises ab oblique compressed 
cone, the summit being directed backwards and placed a little in advance of the hindmost 
border of the crown ; .the anterior face of tbe cone projects into a sharp sinuous ridge running 
from summit nearly to base, expanding below into a cingulum, which occupies the greater part 
of the anterior base ; the cingulum slopes from the ridge to the antero-extemal angle. A small 
tubercle occurs betu'cen the summit of the cone and the posterior border; this tubercle fornfl the 
summit of another cingulum occupying the posterior surface ; the posterior cingulum slopes towards 
the base of the crown on each side from this central point; the outer extremity of the cingulum 
forming a very marked ledge at the postero-extemal angle of tbe crown; a rounded notch occupies 
each side of the crown between the roots of the fang. The inner surface of the tooth is 
nearly vertical, the outer sloping. 

The enamel is arranged in irregular branching ridges radiating from the summit to the 
periphery of the base; these ridges are again marked by fine parallel transverse stria). 

• 

The summit of the crown is worn obliquely, the face directed upwards and bnekwards; 
the worn surface present two facets, and is of an irregular oval shape, the longer diameter placed 
antero-posteriorly. 


The penultimate premolar differs from the other in being rather smaller in the base 
of the crown presenting a somewhat triangular cross-section, and in the summit of the cone 
being more directly over the centre of the crown. A more prominent ridge from this summit 
runs along the centre of both anterior and posterior surfaces; the posterior cingulum is also 
rather more prominent. 


The dimensions of tbe specimen are as follows, in inches and tenths 
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The distinction between the molars of Uiis gettus and Anliraeoiherium are well pointed out 
by Falconer in bis memoir. * 

The peculiar form and size of the premolars, now first known, (sufficiently difibrentiate this) 
remarkable genus from all its congeners. The gigantic size of the premolars appears to be a 
further extension of the ultra development of the anterior teeth, which is found in Bippopotamus 
and 8h$ : in the living genera this ultra development is confined to the canines and incisors onlyi 
while in the fossil genus it extended back to the premolars. It is to be hoped that further rc> 
searches may bring to light the cranium and anterior teeth of this most remarkable mammalian 
form. 

The genus was called by Falconer by the two names of Tefreaonodon and. Chmrofherium 
The latter name is now applied to a small suino animal from Sausans, (Lar); (see Ann. lUiig. 
NatiaHist. Ser. IV, Vol. XII, p. 177). §or this reason I have here called the genus by its lormc 
name only. 

ViSHNUTHERiuM iRAVADicuM fnov. gen. mihi.) 

Genus founded on a portion of a left mandible discovered by Mr. W. T. Stanford in Burma $ 
the specimen contains the first and second true molar teeth. The general form of the molars is 
like those of Camelopardalis, Sivatherium, and Bramatherium, and the enamel has the same 
rugose ( haracter; the teeth are, however, distinguished from those of either of the above genera 

by the following characters:— 

• 

Along tlie whole of the external surface of each molar there is a well>marked sinuated 
cingulum ; this extends half way across the posterior and anterior surfaces, where it is very 
conspicuous: it is produced into a number of cAsps on tlio anterior surface ; there is a prominent 
tubercle at the eutranco to the main valley between the barrels: the other characters difler hnt 
slightly from those of the teeth of the above genera. 

Length of tvro molars ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 88 

Ditto of lost ditto ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1'45 

Breadth of ditto... f** ••• ••• sss i 0 

This genns is distinguished from Sivatherium and Jtramaiherwm by its small size, and by the 
presence of the cingulum and tubercle; from Camelopardalis by the presence of a cingulum, <md 
by the tubercle being pointed and present in both molars, instead of being blunt and only present 
ill the first molar: other minor difibrences will be noted when the specimen is figured and described 
fully. 


APPENDIX B. 


The following is a sommary of the new forms added to the Siwalik fimna by tha ooHeetiotta 
brought down daring the presept year by Mr. Theobald, together with notice of some of the 
more remarkaUe and rare specimens of previously known species, 

Perhipe the most interesting of these additions is a specimen of the tympande bdne of a species 
of Cetacean t the specimen presents some points at affinity to the eotrespofiding heme pf yfManista. 
and is of about thesamd rizs; it, hoarever, presents such differep^ms as will its 

being planed ini'a distifiOt genus. Ibis is the fitat instants a ;Cetaoe^\;1^'d;‘'h[kvl% been 
obtained Aom the though Faleonm: conjhetnned titat ihej^ 
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Rhinocerot : a new species of this genus, founded on upper molar teetb, has also been obtained. 

* Tetraconodon magmun, hitherto known by the drawing only of the Oadupdr specimen, is 
represented by the Jaw noticed aboTe« 

Lutra ; a portion of a lower jaw, which seems to be larger than Lutra palaindica, and may 
perhaps be distinct. 

Sramatherium ,—Of this genus we have obtained a very perfect cranium, not yet cleaned 
from its matrix; the teeth are complete, and the cranium seems only lacking the horn-cores to be 
also complete: this is, I believe, the first perfect cranium discovered. 

Dorcatherium sp.—A number of molar teeth and jaws; the upper molars indicate the existence 
of two species. f 


Camelopardalis sioalenns .—Part of a lower jaw, and two upper molars. 

• * 

Merjfcopotamus sivalensis .—Several portions of lower jaws, and an astragalus. 

Ursitarus sivalensis .—The first true molar, and the last promolar from the maxilla of each 
side; these teeth are valuable additions to our collection, as the genus has been hitherto known only 
by Falconer’s two specimens: the one a cranium, and the other a fragment of a lower jaw, 

Hycsna Several fragments of lower jaws. 

Fetis sp.—One lower camassial tooth. 

Ursus n. sp. cranium. 

• 

In addition to the Mammalian specimens, I have also to notice the discovery of a very perfect 
cervical vertebra of a bird belonging to the order Chrallatores. Falconer also had one or more 
specimens of bird-bones, which he referred to the same order ; and it is not improbable that our 
pew specimen may be closely allied to Falconer’s. Falconer considered that his specimens belonged 
to a bird which mnst have exceeded in size the gigantic Bengal adjutant Leptoptilus argala, 

Bemains of Ophidians have not hitherto been recorded from the Tertiary Faunae of India; 
it is therefore interesting to have to notice their discovery from two localities in the present year. 
Mr. Theobald has brought four dorsal vertebrse of a species of snake allied to, but smaller than, 
the Indian Python from the Siwaliks of the Fotwar district; while Mr. Fedden has collected two 
very similar vertebrse from the Siwaliks of Sind. 

1 shall hope on a future occasion to ^ve descriptions and figures of the more remarkable of 
these novelties. 


Note on Camelopardalis from the Siwaliks. In looking over the collection of ruminant teeth 
from the Siwaliks in the Indian Museum, the great rarity of the teeth of this genus struck me 
as being very remarkable, espedally as Falconer bad determined two species, vis., Camelopardulis 
afftnis and Camelopardalis sivdlesuis. The former of these species was founded upon molars closely 
resembling thme of the living African spemes, while the latter was founded upon a cervical 
vertebra, ^e specimens are figured .in the “ Palesontological M^olrs,'* Vol. I, p. 198.) 


It then occurred to me to consider why sepamte apecicn bad been made from these two series 
of remains, which oh prim4 fade grounds it wouM have seemed natural to refer to oae epwies. 
I then found that in the cologne of the B'oasil Mammalia of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, there 
v^^^tain teeth which h^ been entered by Dr. Faleonm^ as lower moltrs of the , second 
}'^^^m0;,Mf<»itetopardalii'(C..spai^ddf*)K thele teeth aieimmlwtedln thaedle^ m* 

speeimenpjgre^^ 'inupiize^ 'find-that they'b<SoiN8jed',^»-,<8lM of 
and not to (The teeth are mueh, ii«n!(wer..:te pro^tion 

^ ‘ than in a loi^ tiender aeeessory ii^ hettire^ tike ibf o cy- 

to the'pt^ikt cf j^‘''it»ow{i, .wherute ^ 1 ! * 

base, o(the\cylth^dere3.lm4'^%'the outer ♦alls '.idaced 

These 
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teeth have a Bomewhat ntgose enamel, and I em only roppose that in a hasty examination Dr. 
Falconer, who says that at the time of cataloguing them he had no means of making a comparison 
at hand, was led away by this character into placing them under the head of Camelopwdidit. 

No teeth hare therefore been found which are referable to Cameloptardalia sivalensU: on turn¬ 
ing to Dr. Falconer’s remarks upon the genus, it is stated that the teeth figured in the " Palaeonto¬ 
logical Memoirs ” were assigned to a second species, because they were of too large a size to have 
belonged to an animal possessing cervical rertebrsa of the Hze of those of the original ComeZopar- 
dalia livalentia. 

On turning to the measurements of the vertebra of the latter species (" Palsontological Me¬ 
moirs, " Vol. I, p. 201), I find that the specimen was described as i^si^g one-third shorter than 
the corresponding vertebra of the living species; but on looking at the relative dimensions of the 
centr^e of the vertebra of the two species, I find very small difiTerences between them ; indeed, some 
of the diameters of the vertebra of C, aivalenaia are actually larger than those of C. giraffa. 

The following measurements are taken from Falconer’s table 

C. ahaUntia, C, girafa. 

Vertical diameter of anterior artioulatini; eurfaee of centrum ... 1*9 1*66 

Ttaneverse ditto ditto ... 1‘4 I'd 

Length of poet-zygapophysis ... ... ... ... 1'6 1*2 

Width of disc. ... ... ... ... ... I'O 0*8 

Length of pre-zygapophysis ... ... ... ... 1*8 0*86 

Vertical diameter of posterior artioolating cap of oentmm ..; 2*0 2*3; 

> 

From the above mcasnrements it will be seen that the anterior articulating ball of the centram 
has an area nearly equal in the two species ; the diameter of the posterior cup of the vertebra 
of the recent species is rather the larger of the two, but this is caused by a less development of the 
rim in the fossil specimen. Both of the zygapophyses present a considerably larger area in the fossil 
than in the recent specimen ; and since their surfaces are the main aids in conn ecting the different 
vertebra, it is clear that the neck of the fossil species was at the least equally strong with that of 
the living species, and was therefore capable of supporting a head and teeth as large as those of the 
latter. 

Moreover, from its shortness and consequent absence of the great leverage which occurs in the 
living species, the neck of the fossil species might well bear even a still larger head and teeth than 
those of the living species. 

From the above arguments I am perfectly convinced that Falconer’s second specira— Camelo- 
pardalit affinia —founded upon the ti>eth alone, should be abolished, and both teeth and vertebra 
assigned to Camehpardalis sivalenait. 

CamtHopardalit sivalenait, according to this view, was an animal famished with molar teeth 
(and probably with a cranium) of the same size as those of the living Camelopardalis giraffla ; its 
neck, however, was one-third shorter than that of the latter; it probably took its origin from some 
short-necked form allied to Sivatheritm; while the long neck of the recent species is, as we should 
naturally expect, a specialized character of quite modern origin. 

As aooortUnig to the above view we have only one species Siwalik gimffb, the lAiity of the 
molan, though still very remarkble^ is not so uotioeable as if there had been two ^pe<dlia^ 


JViote o« Mergeopofafiws. 

Ihle. This spedes was added to the list of Indiah Fossil 
on the evidmK» ' <of several molar teeth and one premoliv; 

(‘‘Falsecitotologiwti Mdndliri^” Vol. r;p.416)i 


Dr. Falconer 

Oflui^hNit'.’hear AitoOk 

' ' 


lAtely, pa liking ovw. the collection ctmtainlhg these spedhit^ t find th^ 

the ttdar tp^ atwlbed to this speoln do not'Wlty belong to at all, 

hut to dip geotilis .i 3 or 0 efk«ri«sii. (on.8 huty examination it d) mistake the ope 

or thepthPr^)"'. 
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The premolar tooth doe% howevei, belong to Merjfcojpotamus, and seems to be quite of the same 
forq^ and size as the correspon^iig tooth of Mergoopotanuu ditsimlia. 

It will therefore be neoessarj to Amore this new species of MarycopolafMu from the list of 
Attock fossils, as given by Falconer, since it is founded only on the above-mentioned molars. I shall 
figure these teeth of Dorcatherium in a subsequoat paper on Siwalik Ruminants 


P. 5.—Since writing the above I have to add an Edentate allied to Manis, but larger, to the 
Sind fossil Fauna; the specimen donsists of a phalange of the third digit of the matius. 


DONATIONS TO MUSEUM. 


Apbii. to JtrifB 1876. 


Donors. 




Specimen ‘ blue lias,'England 

„ ‘ Cunnel’ Coal, Wigan Oo., England ... 

„ Coal-tar, pitch 

„ patent fuel, made at the Oriental Gas 
Works, Calcutta. 

„ Limestone flora Neemuch 

Series of fossils from England ... 

Fossils and rocks from Tibet on the northern road 
from Lnddk to Lhasa, obtained by one of the 
• Funditb. 


J. Blackburn, Esq., M.i ,c.ii., Manager, 
Oiientul Gas Works, Calcutta. 
Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Colomd Croramelin, b.b. 

* t ^ 

B. Ljdekker, Esq., Geoli^oal Survey 
of India. 

Captain Trotter, B.B., Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey. 


ACCESSIONS TO LIBRABY. 

Fbom IsT Afbii. to 80th Jujtb 1876. 
l\tles of Boohs. Donors. 

Ammon. Ltrowio von.— Die Jura—Ablagerungon, (1876), 8vo., Munich. 

Annunire dn Club Alpin Franqais, 1874, with map, (1876), 8vo., Faria. 

Babstow, Wm.—S olphurets, (1867), 8vo., London. 

Bflibw, H. W.—Kashmir and Kashgar, (1876), 8vo., London. 

Bbanbis, DB. D.—liluBtrations of the Forest Flora of North-West and Central India, 

(1874), 4io., London. 

Buttsh, Obobge J.—Manual of Determinative Mineralogy, (1876), 8vo., New York. 
Catalogue of the Hunterian Collection in the Mnseum of the l^yal College of Surgeons in 

London, Ft. I, (1830), to Y, (1831), 4to., London. 

Dana, Jambs D.— The Geological Story briefly told, (1876), 8vo., New York. 

Dawson, J. W,—Life's dawn on earth, (1876), 8vo., Loudon. 

Descriptive and illustrated oidalogue of Comparative Anatomy oontiuned in the Mnseum of 

the Boyal CoUoge of Surgepoef Y(dA. I (1888), to T| (1840)|| 4to., 
London. 

HbIIWd F.'*^The Jummoo and KashmifsTtnitones, (1876), $vo.» Lemdote 

6tNFH:ANo.'«>Genera Flsateiram secnndtira naturales dioposita* Hoe. 1 
t , (1886), to KIX (1848)* and Suppleinent 1—8 and 4 pt 4 (1848- 

( r 47), 8vo., Vienna. 

K »i —Synopsis Coniferamm fossiUum, (1847), 8vo,, SangalU. 



Accefiiom to Library. 
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Titles of Boohs. Donors, 

EiTiNasBAUSBN, Pbof. B. zur keontaiss der FliEohen-Sketete *4er 

Farakrauter, Th. I mid II, ^1862—1864), 4to., Vienoa. 

Fosteb, M., and Badbodb, F. M,—Tha JUaments of Embtrjology, (1874), Sro., London. 

4 B. Ltdbkeeb. 


Hanlbt, Sybyands, and Thbobabd, Wu.-^^nohologia Indica, Ft. YlII, (1876), 4to, 

London. 

Hbath, C.—Practieal Anatomy, (1869), 870 ., London. 

B. Ltdbkkeb. 


Hebmann, D. L.—Elements of Human Physiology, (1876), 8 vo., London. 

Huxley, T. H., and Maetin, H. N.—A course of practical instruction in Elementary 
* Biology, (1875), 8 vo., London. 

Kubz, S.—Preliminary Beport on the Forest and other Vegetation of Pegu, (1876), flsc., 

Calcutta. 


The Authob. 


Manual of the Natural History, Geology and Physics of Greenland, Ac., for the Arctic 

Expedition, (1875), 870 ., London. 

Mbbe, CoNBAD.-^Excavations at the Kesslerlock near Thayngen, SwitzMand, (1876), Sto. 

London, 

Meunibb, VfcTOB. —Les Ancetres d’Adam, histoire de I’homme fossile, (1876), 870 ., Paris. 
Mitchell, John. —A Manual of Practical Assaying, 4th Edit., (1873), 870 ., London. 

Beport on the Progress and Condition of the Boyal Gardens at Kew during 1874, (1874), 


870 ., Kew.. 


The DibectoB, Kew Gaedens. 


Sandbesheb, Db. C. L. F.—Die Land undSusswasser.Conchylien der Yorwelt (Schlussheft), 

(1870—75), 4to, Wiesbaden. 

Sabqeaunt, Caft. B. A .—Notes on the climate of the Earth, past and present, (1876), Svo. 

London. 


Schaehault, Db.— Geognostische tTntersuchungen des Siidhayeiischen Alpengehirges, 

(1851), 870., Munich. 

ScBOPB, G. P.—Volcanos, (1872), 870 ., London. 

SuEss, Eduabd. —Die Entstehung der Alpen, (1875), 870., Vienna. 

Tball, J. J. H.—The Potton and Wicken Pboaphatic Deposits, (1876), 870 ., Cambridge, 
Wabben, G. K.—^An essay concerning important physical features exhibited in the Yalley 

of the Minnesota BiYer, and upon their signification, (1874), 870 ., 
Washington. 


Wilson, Andbbw.— The Abode of Snow, (1876), 870., London. 


Thb Authob. 


FEKIOBIOALS, SEBIALS, &o. 

kn^eifinan Journal of Science and Arts, 8rd Series^. 'V’oL Xil^ Nos. 

' ■ , '-.1 New Haren* ■ ■,' 


rSM'’ 


I, 8vo., 
Ediyosc^ 


Annales des Hines, ^ Serfcs, Voh 
Anialniiii^’lli^l^l^ Na<iW*J (1^6), 

. \ ' ■ ' 8to., Lot^Ufr'j: ■ >. ■' 1 , '^ ' 
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Titles of Books. Donors. 

Biblioth^ue TJniverselle et Bevae Suisse, Tol. LIV, Nos. 216—^220, (1876), 8 vo., Lausanne. 
Biblioth&que Uniyerselle et Beyue Suisse, AraHres des Sciences Physiques et Naturellcs, 

Vol. LIV, Nos. 215—219, (1876), 8 vo., Geneva. 

Geographical Magazine, Vol. Ill, Nos. 3—6, (1876), 870 ., London. 

Geological Magazine, New Senes, Decade II, Vol III, Nos. 3— 6 , (1876), 8 vo., London. 

Geological Record fo^ 1874, (1876), 8 vo., London 

Journal de Conchyliologie, 3rd Series, Vol. XVI, No. 1, (1876,) 8 to., Paris. 

London, RcUnbnrgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, 6 th Series, 

Vol, T, Nos. 3— 6 , (1876), 8 vo., L<>ndon. 

Mabtini uns Chbmkitz.—O onohylien Cabinet^ Lief. 243-246, (1876), 4to., Niirnberg. « 
Monthly Reports of the Department of Agriculture for 1874, (1876), 8 vo., Washington. 

DBPABTlfENT, AOBICCI,ITrBB, U. S. A. 
Nature, Vol. XIII, Noe. 332—344, (1876), 4to., London. 

Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, Geologie und Palfeoniologie, Jahrg,. 1876, heft 2—3, 

(1876), 8 vo., Stuttgart. 

PalsBontographica,*Bd. XXI, lief. 7, 8 , XXIII, lief. 7, 8 , (1876-76), 4to., Casscl. 

Fbtbbhabn, Db. a.—G eographische Mittheilungen, Bd. XXII, Nos. 2—4^ (1876), 4to., 

Gotha. 

„ „ A.—Geographische MittheUungen, Supplement No. XIV, (1876), 4to., 

Gotha. 

Foggendorff, J. C.—^Annalen der Physik und Chemie, Band 157, Nos. 1—4, (1876), 8 ro., 

Liepzig. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineeiing, 2nd Series, Vol V, No. 20, (1876), 8 vo., Roorkee. 

Thomason Coilboe op Civil Enoiabbbinu. 

Quarterly Journal of Microscopii^l Science, New Series, No. 62, (187C), 8 vo., London. 
Quarterly Journal of Science, Nos. XLIX to L, (1876), 8 vo., London. 

The Atheneum, Nos. 2524—2636, (1876), 4to., London 

The Colliery Guardian, Vol. XXXI, Nos. 793—804, (1876), fol., London. 

The Mining Journal with Supplement, Vol. XLVI, Nos. 2116—2127 (1876), fol., London. 


GOVERNMENT SELECTIONS. Ac. 


Hvdbbabad.— Administration Report ol the Resident at Hyderabad for the year 1874-76, 

(1876), 8 vo., Hyderabad. 


Thb RB8IDBKT. 


Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations in the Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts for the year ending Slat October 1876 (1876), 4to., 
Hyderabad. 

Ditto. 


•"General Report on the Revenue Survey Operatione of the Upper and Lower Circles 
for 1874*76««(1876), flse., Calcutta. 

I Tja SoBVBT. 

Ptfl «f Olloers in the Survey Depaitiflents on the let April 1876, (1876), flw, 
Calcutta. 

Dbtt. Rivshvx. Aoaiovi,fi7Bx AHi) ComiBacx. 

t 
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India. —Synopsis of the Sesnlta of the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical SutToy of 

India, Vol. YI, (1875), 4to., pehra Doon. 

Thb SnftVEY. 

„ Walseb, Col. J. T.—General Beport on the Operations of the Great Trigono¬ 
metrical Snrvey of India daring 1874-75, (1876), dsc., Oehra 
. l)oon. 

The StTETET. 

Mtsobe. —^Report on Public Instruction in Mysore for 1874-76, (1876), 8vo., Bangalore. 

Chief Cohhissioneb of Mtsobe. 

„ Bepoii on the Administration of Mysore for 1874-76, (1876), 8ro., Bangalore. 

Ditto. 


TBANSACTIONS, PBOOEEDINGS, &c., OP SOCIETIES. 

Albany.—Colvin, V.—Report on the Topographical Survey of the Adirondack Wilderness 

of New York for 1873, (1874), 8vo., Albany. 

V. Colvin, Esq. 

„ Pirst Annual Beport of the Commissioners of State Parks of the State of New 
• York, (1874), 8vo., Albany. 

Ditto. 

Belfast. —Proceedings of the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society for 

1874-75, (1876), 8 to., Belfast. 

The Society. 

Beblin. —Monatsbericht der konig. Preuss. Akadeinie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Decem¬ 
ber 1876, January, February, 1876, (1876-76), 8vo., Berlin. 

The Acadeuy. 

„ Zeitschrift der Doutseben Geologischen Gesellschaft, Band XXYII, heft 3-4, (1876), 
8 vo., Berlin. 

The Society. 

Bombay. —Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Yol. XI, No. 32. 

(18761, 8vo., Bombay. 

The Society. 

Boston.— Annual Report of the Trustees of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at 

Harvard College in Cambridge for 1874, (1876), 8vo., Boston. 

• Mvseum of Comfabativb Zoology. 

„ Jeffbxbs, Wyman.— Memorial Meeting of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
Oct* 7th, (1874), 8vo., Boston. 

Tkb Society. 

.. Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural Histoiy, Yol. 11, pt. Ill, Nos. 3—6, 
and Yol. II, pt. lY, No. 1, (1874-76), 4 tQ,» Bowtot. 

Ditto. 

„ Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History, Yol XYI, pts. 3-4, and 

Yol. XYII, pti. I & 8, (1874-76), lro», Boitott. 


Dmo. 
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Bos'TOS.^Proceedinga of iho American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Yol. Yf, pp. 

237—686, YII, YHI, pp. 1—136, and New Series, Yol. II, 
(1866—76), 8vo., Boston. 

Thb Acadshy. 

The Complete Works of Coont Bumford, Yol. lY, (1876), 8 yo., Boston. 

• Ditto. 

Buda, Pbsth.—M ittibeilnngen ans dem Jahrbnche der kon.—ITngarischen Geologisclien, 

Anstalt, Band lY, heft 2—3, (1876), 8vo., Bnda Pesth. 

Thb Ihstitxttb, IIuhoabt. 

Bhbnos Aybbs. —Anales del Museo Publico do Buenos Ayres, Yol. II, pt. 12, (187(X4) 

4to., Buenos Ayres. 

Buffalo. —Bulletin of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, Yol. II, No. 4, and Yol. Ill, 

No. 1, (1876), 8to., Buffalo. 

The Society, 

Calcutta. —Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, New Series, 

Yol. IV, pt. I, (1873), 8vo., Calcutta. 

4 hb Society 

« 

„ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Seiics, Yol. XLIV, pt. II, No. 3, 
and XL Y, pt. I, No 1, (1876-76), 8vo, Calcutta. 

The Society. 

„ Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nos. 3-5 (1876), 8vo., Calcutta. 

Ditto. 

Cahebiuoe, Mass. —Illustrated Catalogue of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard 

College, No. YIll. Zoological results of the Hassler Expedition, 
(1876), 4to., Cambridge. 

Museuh of Comfabative Zoology. 

Cofbkhagbv. —Memoiro de 1’ Acaddmie Royale de Copenhagen, 6th Series, Yol.X, Nos. 7-9, 

VoL XI, No. 1, and Yol. XII, No. 1 (1876), 4to., Copenhagen. 

The AciUBHY. 

„ Oversigt over det kong. danske Videnskabernes Selskabs, 1874, No. 3, and 

1876, No, 1, (1874,76), Svo., Copenhagen. 

Ditto. 

Dbksdbn.—N ova Aeta Academim Csesarese Leopoldino Caaolinte Qermanicm Naturw 

Curiosonun, Band XXXYIX, (1876), 4to., Dresden. 

Thb Academy. 

H Leopoldina, heft X (1874), 4ti0<« Dresden. 

Dmo. 

ft, Sitzungsberiobte der NatarYiisenschaftliebeB Cesellechaft Isis in Dresden, Jahig. 

1876, Atdif to December (1876), 8 vq., Dresden. 

5 ^ ^ Thb Society. 

the Eoyid Diblk Sqfliety, m Vlt No. 1, (1876), 8vo„ DobUn. 

Thb Society. 
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Donors. 


EDiNUDBaH.—Proceedings of the Royal Sooiety of Edinburgh, VoL VIII, No. 90, (1874-/5), 


8 vo,, Edinburgh. 


The Society. 


„ Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. XXVII, pt. 3, (1874-76), 

4io., Edinburgh. 

Ditto. 

., Transactions of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, Vol. IX, pt. 3, (1876) 

8 vo., Edinburgh. 

The Society. 

Fbaekfobt.— 'Abhandlungen von der Senckenbergischen Naturforechenden Gesellschaft, 

* Band IX, heft 4, Q876), 4to., Prankfort. 

Gottingen.—A bhandlungen dor koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 

Vol. XIX, (1874), 4io., Gottingen. 

The Society. 

Nachrichten von der k. Gesellschaft dor Wissenschaften aus dem Jahre, 1874, 
(1874), Hvo., Gottingen. 

Ditto. 

.Ikffebson City. —Bao ache ad, G. C.—Report of the Geological Survey of the State of 

Missouri for ] 873-74, with Atlas, (1874), 8 vo., Jefferson City. 

The Suevet. 

Konigsbebo.—B eitrage znr Naturkunde Pi'eussens, Vol. I, (1868), to Vol. Ill, (1874), 4to., 

Ednigsberg. 

The Society, Koniosbeko. 

„ Schriften der Physikalisch-Okonomiscben Gesellschaft zu Ednigsberg, Jahrg. 

I, Abth. 2, II, and IV—XV, (1861—1874), 4to., Ednigsberg. 

The Society. 

Lausanne. —Bulletin de la Societd Vaudoise des Sciences Naturelles, 2nd Series, Vol. XIV, 

No. 76, (1876), 8 vo., Lausanne. 

The Society. 

London.— Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britsdn and Ireland, Vol. V, 

Nos. 2—4, (1876-76), 8 vo., London. 

„ Journal of the Chemical Society, Vol. XXVIII, December (1876), and XXIX, 
February (1876), 8 vo., London. 

The Society. 

„ Journal of the }^yal Asiatic Society of Great Britun and Ireland, New Series, 

Vol. VIII, pt, 1, (1876), 8 vo., London. 

Tbs SocxBtY. 

, Proceedings of the Royal Society of Ijondon, VoL XXIV, Nos. (1876), 

8vo., London, 

Tim Booiety. 

„ Proeeedings of the Royal (Jeographical Sooiety of London, VoL Nos. 1—3, 

( 1876 ), 8 vo., Lon^n. * \ 

; , TO* S 0 ClETir\.'_ 

„ Sbabe, R. R.—Catalogue of th^Buds in the BriUah H!ue|i|n, Vol, II, <X876),^ 
8 vo, London., ' ' 
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• Titles of Boohs, Donors. 

M 4NCHEBTBB.—Transaotions of Manchester Geolo^cal Society, Vol. XIV, pt. 2, (1876), 

8 VO., Manchester. 

The Society. 

MeIiBOVBNB.—^B eports of tiie Mining Sarveyors and Registrars for q^uarters ending :K)th 

September and Slst December 1875, (1875), flsc., Melbourne. 

Govt. Minimo Drfabtheet, VicroRiA, 

Milan. —Memorie dell’ I. R. Tstituto Lombardo, Vol. I, (1843), to XII, (1873), 4to., MiUn. 

Moscow.—Bulletin de la Socidtd Impdriale des Naturalistes de Moscou, Vol. XLIX, No 2, 

(1875), 8vo, Moscow. 

The Socibti . 

Munich. —Abhandlungen der math. phys. classe der K B Akad der Wissenbchaften ^u, 

Muuchen, Band XII, Abth. I, (1875), 4to,. Munich. 

The Acauem\. 

„ Almanack der K. B. Akademie der Wisaensehafteu fur das Jahr., 1875, (1875), 
8 ro., Munich. 

Ditto. 

„ Buohnbb, Db. L. a.— Ueber die Beziehnngen dor Chemie zur RecbtspHege, 
(1875), 4to., Munich. , 

Ditto. 

„ Sit/.ungsberiohte der math. phys. classe der K. B. Akad. der Wibsenhclmfteu, 
zu MunoLen, 1874, heft 3, and 1875, hettl and 2, 8to., Munich. 

Diito. 


Pabis.— Bulletin de la Socidt5 Geologique de Fiance, 3rd Series, Vol. II, pji. 689—734, Vol. 

Ill, No. 8, and IV, No, 1, (1874—75), 8vo., Paris. 

The SociEn. 

New Zealand.—HectOB, James. —Tenth Annual Report of the Colonial Museum and 

Laboratory for 1874-76, (1876), 8vo., New Zealand. 

Gbol. Subvet of New Zeilam). 

Pabis. —Bulletin de la Socidtd Gdologique de France, 3rd Series, Vol. II, pp. 6S9—731, 

Vol. Ill, No. 8, and IV, No. 1, (1874-76), 8vo., Paris. 

The SociETi. 


Philaublfhia.-*- Journal of the Franklin Institute, 3rd Serief, Vol. LXXI, Nos. 3—5, with 

Supplement for February, (1876), 8vo. and 4to., Philadelphia. 

The iNsttTCTE. 

% 

„ Proceedings of the American Philoaophioal Society, Vol. XIV, Nos. 93 & 94, 
(1874»1876), 8vo., PhUadelphia. 

The Societt. 

n TransaotimiB o< the Atnerican Philosophical Society, New Series, Vol. XV, 
pt % (1876), 4to., Philadolphia, 

DlOTJO. 


RoiFA^IloUettitU) R. Clomltato Q(K>lc|Sico d’ Itelia, Nos. l*-*4i, (1878), Svo., Rome. 

The GBow6)(CAti0oMinsBroN. 




i^lHtUetin of the tex lastitcte. Vol. VI. (1874), 8vo., B4Bm. 


The Institwe. 
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Sr. Peteksbubo. —Bulletin de I'Academie Impuriale dee Sciences de St. Petersbodrg, 

Vol. XIII, No. 8, (1868), 4ta, St. Peterebourg. 

The Acadbht. 

» 

„ Memoires de I'Acadetnie Impdriale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, 

7th Series, Vol. 1, (1859) to XXII, pts. 1—7, (1874), 4to., St. 
Petersbourg. 

StockuoIiM.. —Bihang till kongl. Svenska Vetenskaps—Academiens HandUngar, Band I & II, 

(1872—1875), 8vo., Stockholm. 

The Academy. 


Kongliga Svenska Vetenskaps—Academiens Handlingar, Band IX, X, and 
XII, (1870—1873), 4to., Stockholm. 

Ditto. 

Lefnadsteckningar ofrer kongl. Svenska Vetenskaps—Academiens, Baud 1 
hell 2, (1873), 8vo., Stoi'kholm. 

Ditto. 


Meteorologiska lakttHgelser i Sverige, Band XII—XIV, (1870—1872), 4to., 
0 Stockholm. 


Ditto. 

Ofvcisigt af kongl. Vetenskaps—Akademiens Porlmndlingar, Vol. XXVIII, 
(1871) to XXXI, (1871), 8vo., Stockholm. 


Ditto. 


Toronto. —Canadian Journal of Science, Literature and History, New Series, Vol. XIV, 

No. 6, (1876), 8to., Toronto. 


Canadian Institute. 


V ENicB. Momoric dell’ I. B. IsUtuto Veneto, Vol. VI, pt. 2, (1857), andXII, pt. 3, (1866) to 

XVII, 3, (1873), 4to., Venice. 

Vienna.— Abhandlungen der k. k. Guologisohen Beichsanstalt, Band VI, heft 2, and VII, 

heft 3, (1875), 4to., Vienna. 


The Institute. 




Sf 


9f 


M 


Jahrbuch der k. k. Geologischen Beiohsanstalt, Band XXV, Nos. 3 & 4, 
(1876—1876), 8vo., Vienna. 


Ditto. 


Verhandlungen d!er k. k. Geologischen Beichsanstalt, Nos. 
8yo., Vienna. 


11-18, (1876), 
Ditto. 


Donkschriilen der k, Akad. der Wissensdiblten, Baud XXXIV, 4ito., Vienna. 

Toi Aoahbht. 


Sitzungsberiohte der k. Akad der WissensotnAften, Bd* LXXi Ii heft 3—6, 
Abth. 11, heft 3-6, Abth, |tX, hifb 3-4; B&nd LXXI, 
Abth. I, heft 1—6, AUh. Ilf heft 1—Ahtihii III, heft. 1—6, 
(1876), 8to., vienaa. y ^ 

Ditto. 
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JTitles of Boohs. Donors. 

Wabhinotoh. —Annual Beport of the Board of Rpgenta of the Smithsonian Institute for 

1873 -1874, (1874—1876), 870 ., Washington. 

The Institute. 

„ Cope, E. D.—-Report of the United States Geological Survey of the 
Territories, Tol. II: TheVertebrataof the Cretaceous Formations 
of the West, (1876), 4to., Washington. 

F. V. Hatdbn, Esq. 

„ Elliot, Coueb. —U. S. G. S.—Miscellaneous Publications No. 3. Birds of 

the North-West, (1874), 8 vo., Washington. 

Ditto. * 

„ Hatden, F. V.—Annual Report of the United States Geological and 

Geographical Survey of the Territories, (1874), 8 vo., Washington. 

Ditto. 

„ Exploration of the Colorado River of the West and its tributaries explored 
in 1869—1872, (1876), 4to., Washington. 

Smithsonian Institute. 

« 

„ Powell, J. W.—Report of the explorations in 1873 ol' the Colorado of 
the West and its tributaries, (1874), 8 vo., Washington. 

Ditto. 

Yobk.—A nnual Report of the Council of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society for 1874, 

(1876), 8 vo., York. 

The Society. 

Conpnanications to the monthly meetings of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 
(1873), 8 vo*, York. 

Ditto, 

MAPS. 

Bbaulby, F. H.—Geological Chart of the United States, (1876), Washington. 

F. H, Bbadlet, Esq. 

Bahbat.—O rt^|raphi<»ihl Map of the Bdtisb Isles (1876), London. 
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' ANIItTA.i;.BEFOBTOFIHBGBOLOQIOAL StTBTBT OBInBU AND OF XHB GbOLOOICAL MuSBDK, 

Cadcdtta, fob fhb fbab 1875. 

The close of another year brings with it the duty of reporting briefly the progress made 
during the past twelve months. As must almost necessarily be the case in such a department 
as' the Geological Survey of India, the full number of the officers in the establishment has 
never actually been at work during the year; while even of those present and actively 
engaged, sOme have had their time almost fhlly occupied with subjects, not immediately 
forming a part of the Survey operations, although intimatriy connected with them. 


In this way, Mr. W. T. Blanford was very fully occupied in the examination and 
description of the zoological collections collected in Yarkand by the late Dr. Stoliczka, 
SDd in arranging for publication the geological notes of the same trip. Mr. F. B. Mallet 
was absent on three months* leave, Mr. Hacket was absent on furlough till within a couple 
of months of the close of the year, and Dr. W. Waagen, who had only returned from Europe 
at the beginning of the season, was obliged again to leave India, and, to our great regret, and 
the very serious loss of the Survey, felt compelled to resign all hopes of returning: 


Mr. Medlicott's labours in the earlier part of the year were confined to the eoal-firids 
in the Satpura hills. Full notes of his researches have been already published, so that it u 
* unnecessary to enter into any detml here. One important fact may be noriced. Towards the 
close 0 ^ the eeason, Mr. Medlioott was fortunate enough to notice the occurrence of roolta^. 
which he considers as undoubtedly representative of the upper part of the series aUoonii^^f;$| 
ing the ooai-bearing rocks elsewhere, at a point much further to the west than 
known preidously* to .occur. * And he justly bases on the oeonrreuce pf 
poendation for further detailed search in the district, ahd suggests 
vastimporthnceof a supply of coal iu that neighbourhood,, < 
any such deposita. It would be essential that suph boring 
a very bonai^eridtin d^th, before any definite 
could he, ohtui^. And in estimating the value of 
m^l»r, aa Mr. .Medlioott himself remtn^, ihat i 
it n impoieijbleto iueke.em u probable gaen, m-ioM 
th^y ape iikri.y«jto Ue^ *'8^000 is as likrijf d* ' 
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oS gticli diffioTtlty, danger and cost In this country, that it certainly would not pay for many 
jjrears to come, if ever, while even on general considerations, some of which have been 
partially explained before now, ^d have been confirmed by everything since noticed, I 
am not at all sanguine that any favorable deposits of coal will ever be found in the area 
indicated. 


The geological facts noticed by Mr. Medlicott are of the highest interest as regards 
the stmoture of ,the valley of the Nerbada, and bis suggestions must not be lost sight of in 
future investigations. 

Up to date, no very definite results have been obtained by the borings now in progress 
at Tooudnee and Khappa, but neither has any proof been obtained that the rods have reached 
beds below thie coal'bearing rocks. 


Mr. Medlicott, at the close of the season in the early part of the year, took advantage 
of an invitation to visit Ehatmaudu in Nepal, and a very interesting and suggestive notice 
of this visit is given by Mr. Medlicott in the Eecords of the Geological Survey of India 
for November last. It must always be a source of great regret that the movements of 
Europeans are so jealously watched in Nepal, that it is impossible to do more than pay a 
hurried visit to the localities immediately round the capital, or the places actually on or 
adjoining the road there and back. Mr. Medlicott saw, perhaps, everything that he could 
have seen, that is, tiiat he would have been permitted to see, but this was barely sufficient to 
suggest a few possibilities as to the structure of the adjoining country, the correctness or 
incorrectness of which could not be established by further research. The continuity of the zone 
of newer rocks which fringes the Himalayan range to the north>weet has been established, 
and the occurrence of the newer tertiary groups also proved. 


At the commencement of the present working season, M r. Medlicott, in conjunction with 
Mr. Theobald and Mr. Lydekker, commenced a revision of the tertiary rooks of the North* 
West and Punjab. The very important fact of a marked stratigraphical separation of two 
distinct groups of rocks in the Nahun country, which had previously been all considerod as a 
continuous series of beds, was first noticed by Mr. Medlicott himself. The locality wliere this 
marked unconformity was noticed unfortunately did not yield any fossils from the lower group 
of the rocks, so that the very important question as to whether this marked separation of the 
rooks physically was accompanied by any distinction in their organic contents was still un¬ 
decided. To determine this, it became necessary to trace the same two groups further to the 
north-west, and to collect the fbssils from each gi-oup sept^tely. In doing this, it * 
becapeevidentitiiat the ^very,marked unconformity noticed in the Markunda river did not 
continue to the north-west. And the separation of the groups must obviously be based on 
Apparent distinctness in the fossils also on more careful examination 
jr, nearly so. It became, therefore, o£*the last in;iportan(» that the 
should be more carefully invMtigated, and thehr relations one to 
i with this object in view, I requested Mr. Medlioott'to gO care- 
giving him the aid Of Mr. Theobtild, whoknew the 
dbr^y brought i yeiy talthhle ootleetion ' 

' |^.''l>jrdehh»!ll’4,;w|io hkdibeen '.Mtihe jpi^ioua^lnt 
' st'.exaffiihaiti^;‘«^%efoiq^ 
jtofidentiy 
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than once intended to take np the examination of that province. In 1869, arrangeinents 
were made for doing so, hut other and moro pressing demands caused this to be laid aside. 
Again in 1871, the same thing ocourred, to our great |vgret. The sections in Sind were 
known to be unusually clear and well exposed; many of the rocks were richly fossiliferous, 
and while a very large number of specios had been already collected and described, it had 
become evident that they had been erroneously refciTod all to tlie same scries. It was also 
highly probable, if not certain, that we should in Sind find a connecting link between the 
tertiaries of Cutch and of the Sub'Himalayas. It was therefore with great satisfaction that 
we were able at last to depute Mr. Stanford, with the aid of M r. F e d d o n, to take up 
Sind in 1874 Before the close of the working season of 1874-76, they had completed a 
fair sketch of tho geology of the province, and have again this year resumed their labours 
there, Mr. Blanford also purposing to accomplish a traverse of tho desert to Jessulmir and 
JocAipur, and so probably back again by a difEercnt route to Sind. Mr. Fedden also has 
been able to bring together a very good collection of fossils, some of them very beautifully 
preserved. 

During the summer, Mr. Blanford was, as already stated, chiefly occupied in working 
out the collections of Dr. Stoliezka from Yarkand preparatory to publication, hut 
continued to superintend Mr. Fedden while he was earefnlly comparing the numerous 
collections btought from Sind, ho himself taking up the Echinoderms, while Mr. Fedden 
confined his labours to the Mollnscn. There was no time to investigate the Corals. A 
full sketch *of the geological results is given in the present number of the Records of 
the Geological Survey of India, so that it is only necessary to mention briefly, here, 
tha|i Mr. Blanford seems to have established the existence, in addition to the more 
recent and subrecent deposits, of rocks of pliocene, miocene, and eocene age, all of which 
had previously been roughly grouped into old tertiary. While in places there are still lower 
beds, the exact geological ago of which is not fixed, but which arc, in part at least, probably 
cretaceous. 

M r. Fedden has worked very earnestly and intelligently, and to M r.' B1 a n f o r d's 
satisfaction, and by his careful study of the fossils collected last season, has acquired a 
knowledge of their forms and distribution, which will prove of very essential advantage to 
him daring tho present season in examining the continuation of the same rocks. 

Mr. Willson has very steadily continued bis work in the Bundelcund and Rowah 
country, and has mapped in several sheets of the new topographical survey, during the 
progress of which work, some important geological facts have been established. 

Mr. Hacket only returned from leave of absence in Europe jin time to take the field 
a little later in the season than usual in Bajpootana. Since then he has been actively 
engaged in Ulwar, and it is hoped that by the close of the workmg season, ho irill have 
completed a general geological sketch of that district. 

Durinip the entire season, Mr. Hughes was engaged in finishing th# geolc^ical 
maps of the Chanda country, with more especial view to ths Cosl-fieM# tl^e Wardah 
valley. A report on these has since been completed, after moat hnlooked folp flaky, (unfl, is now 
gone to press. Mr. Hughes, daring the present season^ hf(f taken Rp tb# conrinnation of 
same geolr^ical area to the south, and will, it is hoped, hoahk to join OdttMs work to that 
of Mr. Hiug, who is extending his examination fhm the south np the vi^y of the 
Godavety. 

Mr. Ball completed the examination of the Balglwh «pj4 !|8higlr ooal^fie^ on which 
he hod been engaged during the previous seiuKm. 0l tine m interesting sketch is 
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giTWi by Mt. Ball, and published in the Becords. Durittg the present workinf^ season, 
ICr. Ball has been engaged in a revision of the Talcbir cotd-field, and in an examination of 
the Atgurh sandstones. e 

Dr. Feistmantel, who joined the Survey at the commencement of the year, has been 
most earnest and zealous in working out the fossil plants of the several groups of rooks in 
India, and has already accumulated much valuable matter. He has commenced the prepara¬ 
tion of a history of the fossil flora of Hachh, which, taken in connection with the already pub¬ 
lished descriptions of some of the fossils from the associated beds, will prove of great inter¬ 
est and value. There is little doubt that the fuller and more careful investigation of the 
several floras from the successive groups of rocks will throw much light on the relation 
of the different membei's of what it has become a iashion to style the plant-bearing 
series. « 

In Madras Presidency, Mr. Sing completed the examination of the Bajahmundry 
country before leaving the field. I r^ret to have to report that exposure to the first burst of 
the monsoon before reaching station resulted in a very severe attack of inflamm ation of the 
eyes, which for some time assumed a very serious form. Fortunately this was conqueied, and 
Mr. Bing’s sight saved, although his recovery was tedious. Taking the field again at the 
commencement of the season he has visited the several fields near the lower valley of the 
Oodaveiy, and closed up that part of the area, and has since proceeded northwards along the 
Godavery valley, with a view to joining Mr. Hughes, who has been carrying dut the eiamin- 
alion of the same valley proceeding southwards. 


Mr. Foote succeeded in mapping in a good area of the county along the toast 
in the Hellore and Ongole country, and was fortunate also in finding somp very beautifully 
preserved and interesting fossils of Bajmahal age. And in the present season he continues 
the same work not thwards, with a view to join on to the Godavery and Bajahmundiy areas. 
Daring the recess, Mr. Foote completed a valuable report on the Southern Mahratta Country, 
which is now ih hands preparatory to going to press. 


JPuhlicationa.’-Cf the Mbmoibs of the GeolooicaIi SxmvsT OE India, Yol. XI, 
Pt. 2, containing a detailed description of the salt-producing country in the Kohat district, 
Trans-Indus, was issued. The illustrations required for this part occupied some time, and 
the absence in Europe of the writer, Mr. Wynne, also involved some delay in reference in a 
few points. 


Of the Bboobds of the Survey, the regular quarterly issue was punctually maintained, 
and the volume for the year will be found to contain several very valuable papers on the 
geological structure of various parts of India. The paper on the Altum Artush, from a 
geological point of view,” by the late Dr. F. Stolicnka, oomplfted the series of short papers 
bearing on his trip to Tarkand, which he had left ready for publication. Among other 
descriptive papers, we have a note on the geology of Hepal by M r. Medlioott, on the Kha- 
reean Hills in the X'nujliiib by Mr. Wynne, a sketch of the geology of Scindia’s territories 
hy Mr. Medlicott, and i^ldl sketch of the Shapur coal-flelds, with notices on the explora- 
tMfl In progress in the Merbald VaUey for coal: also an account of the Baigarh and Hingir 
ItfliMWid hy Mr. Ball, white the practical hearings of geological research are illustrated hy 
l|k'* Utlllapford’s paper dn wader-hearing strata of Surat, Mr. HugheaandMr. 
Mel on fite bricks, Mr. Malilelihn ooel near Mofiong, Ac. 

fu Iirn»pd,l|«ptthiica4on of the duraeaie Cephalopoda from 
^'•Hiflltnaeih The fkok nwrieais now cNcnpleted SAd iss^ althongh the 
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difficulties caused by the preparation of snob a large number of plates delayed this com> 
pletion beyond the actual close of the past year. This series contains 60 plates^, of 
which six are double, and 250 pages of letter press, ^with explanations of plates, <&o., 
and is unquestionably one of the most Taluable contributions to the fossil history 
of the Upper Jurassic Cephalopoda ever yet issued. This was oil completed, though 
not printed off, when Dr. W. Waagen felt compelled to resign his connection with 
the Geological Surrey of India. A great source of delay in the completion of the plates 
has arisen from the transfer of our offices to the New Museum, and the time, unavoidably 
lost, in moving and re-setting up the lithographic presses. 

Good progress has also been made in the preparation of plates for the next issue of 
the Palmontologia Indies which will be devoted to the fossil flora of £achh. It was 
hoped that we should have been able to continue the same detailed illustrations of the 
fossil mollusca in the other groups, as have now been published of the Cephalopoda. But 
the loss of our Falieontologist has for the present deprived ns of the means of accomplish¬ 
ing this. 

It will be seen that there have been issued during the year no less than 55 plates, 
equivalent, from double ones, to 61 of the regular quarto size, the annual number promised 
being only 48 (originally 24). 

Lihraryt^Tixmng the twelve months of 1875, 881 volumes or parts of volumes have 
been added to the Library of the Geological Survey. Of this number, 437 have been received 
from Societies and other Institutions in exchange for the publications of the Survey, or as 
donations, and 444 have been purchased. Quarterly lists of these additions have been 
regularly publislj^e^ as usual in the Records, and a nominal lisc of Societies and Institutions 
from which presentations or exchanges have been remved is appended. 

The removal of so large and valuable a series of boobs to the new offices of the Survey 
was a task of some risk and trouble, especially during the rains, but it was effected with 
but little injury. The greater space we have now at disposal has already admitted of a 
fliller and more detailed classificatory arrangement of the books than was previously possi¬ 
ble. The completion of this arrangement will, however, necessarily occupy some time, and 
cannot be altogether satisfactorily accomplished until after the completion of the proposed 
galleiy and another series of cases. 

The Library continues to be a great resource to students, who can obtain access here 
to books, many of which do not exist in any other collection in Calcutta, or indeed 
in India. 

Museum ,—The removal of all the collections from the former offices of the Geological 
Survey to the new Museum was a task of no small trouble and labour, as well as risk. ](t 
could not have been expected that such a series could be moved without some injury to the 
more delicate fostdls, and to the numerous oasts of unique animals which oup oollection 
contains, nor was this danger diminished by the fact that the greater part of the removal 
was effected during the rains. It has consequently taken some tame to reetoto all these things 
to their proper condition. With regard to the rearrangements of the fuU (xflleotione, inasmuch 
as no additional oases have as yet been provided for sxbibit^on, we hava btoh compelled fmr 
the present to content ourselves with merely groupit^ the c*flleetieiii and thus rendering 
them more easily accessible for the final arrangement when ansM ara ai|aUalde. Orders have 
been given fiat a considetalfls number *al*eady, an^ It ie hepe^ ^*eom« wiU soon 
be ready* | * 
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The want of any out-ofiices has also compelled ns to interfere seriously with the proper 
anangement of the Museum by necessitating the storing avyay of tents, boxes with speci¬ 
mens, and other stores in the galleries of the Museum. 

The collections are all in good order and preservation. 

T. OLDHAM, 

Supdt., Geological Survey of India, 

Calcutta, ■) and Director qf Geological Museum. 

February 1876. ) 


List of Societies and other Institutions from which publications have been received in 
donation or exchange for the Library of the Geological Survey of India during the 
yea/r 1875. 

Batatia. —Boyal Society of Batavia. 

Berlin. —German Geological Society. 

„ Prussian Academy of Sciences. 

„ Gesellschafl fur £rd Kundo. 

Boubay. —Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society. 

Bonn. —^Naturhistorischcs Vereins. 

Boston. —Museum of Comparative Zoology. 

„ Boston Society of Natural History. 

Bbfslau.— Silesian Society of Natural History. 

Bristol. —^Naturalists’ Society of-— 

Brussels. —Royal Academy of Sciences. 

Buffalo. —Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. 

Calcutta. —^Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

„ Agricultural and Horticultural Socieiy. 

Cambeidoe, Mass., U. S., A.— -United States Coast Survey. 

Christiania.— Boyal Uruversity of Norway. 

CoTENHAaSN.—Boyal Danish Academy. 

Dijon.—A cademy of Sciences, Dyon. 

Dresden. — ^The Isis Society, 

„ The Leopoldino Caroline Academy of Naturalists. 

„ The Boyal Museum. 

Dublin.— The Boyal Irish Academy. 

„ Boyal Geological Society of Ireland. 

EDiNBusaa.—Geological Society of Edinburgh. 

„ —Boyal Society of Edinburgh. 

GENETit.—Physical and Natural History Society of Geneva. 

GlasooV.—P hUosophical Society of Glasgow. 

„ Geologioal Sooiety of Glasgow. 

GStTiNaEN.—Boyal Sooi^ of Science. 

Lausanne.— Tandoia Sooiety of Natural Sdence. 

. Libub.—G eologioal dodety of Belgium. 

I l«l;fWiF0oL,—lAterary and PbilosopluGal Sodety. 

. II Geolos^l Sodety. 
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. Loksoh.—^E ast Indian Amociatjon. 

„ Bojal Geographical Society. 

„ Bojal Society. • 

„ Geological Society of London. 

„ Anthropological Institute. 

,i Boyal Institution. 

„ British Museum. 

„ Linnsean Society. 

Manchesteb.-— Geological Society. 

Melboubne. —Geological Survey of Victoria. 

„ Mining Department, Victoria. 

„ Boyal Society of Victoria. 

Minnesota. —^Academy of Science. 

„ Geological Survey of Minnesota. 

Moscow.—^Imperial Society of Naturalists. 

M iiNiCH.—Bavarian Academy of Sciences. 

NKTTCHATEt.—Society of Natural Science at Neuchatel. 

New Haven. —^American Journal of Science. 

New Zealand. —Colonial Museum and Laboratory. 

„ Wellington. New Zealand Institute. 

* Pabib.—L’ administration des Mines. 

„ Geological Society of France. 

Pbsth.—B oyal Hungarian Geological Institute. 

Philad:|lphia. —Franklin Institute. 

PL,yMOTJTn.—Devonshire Association. 

Bomb. — Geological Commission of Italy. 

Boobkee. —Civil Engineering College. 

Sal,£M, Mass., IJ. S., A.—American Association for the advancement of Science. 

„ Essex Institute. 

. Stockholm.— Bureau de la recherche Geologique du Suede. 

St. Petkrsbubo. —Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

Sydnet. —Ec'yal Society of New South Wales. 

Toronto. —Canadian Institute. 

Vienna. —Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

„ E. K. Geologische Beichs-anstalt. 

„ ZoologicO'Botanical Society. . 

Washington.— Smithsonian Institute. 

Yokohama.— German Naturalists’ Society. 

Zurich. —Swiss Palssontological Society. 

„ ^wiss Natural History Society. 

Governments of India, Madras, North-Western Provinces, Punjab, andBomba^r, Chief Ootn« 
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iniendent, Ghological Surveg of India. 


Introduction.-^T.t has been for manj years past an object of the last importance in 
making ont the relations of the tertiary rocks of India to examine the geology of the pro* 
vince of Sind, and, but for the pressure of other work, tbo'examination of that country would 
hare been undertaken before. I was directed by the Superintendent of the Geological 
Surrey on two previous occasions, in 1869 and 1871, to conunence the surrey of Sind, but 
other end more pressing work in each case interfered. During the working season 1874*75, 
a general examinatioii of the province was made by my colleague, Mr. Fedden, and myself, 
the principal results of which are given in the following pages. l%e area of which a preli* 
minary survey and sketch map were made exceeds 9,000 square miles, exclusive of the alluvial 
area. The survey is still in progress, and all recent observations tend to confirm, the 
classification proposed. 


A very large share of the work both in the field, and subsequently in the determination 
of the fossils, was done by Mr. Fedden, and the knowledge gained of the geology is quite as 
much due to his observations as to my own. 


The importance of a thorough geological examination of Sind is due to two circum* 
stances. First, it has long been known that there is in that province a fine series of tertiary 
rocks abounding in fossils. Secondly, the magnificent figures and descriptions of the Indian 
nummulitic fossils by Messrs. D'Archiac and Haime in their “ Description des Animaux 
fossiles du groupe Nummulitique de ITnde " published in 1853, probably the most important 
single contribution to Indian Geology ever issued in Europe, lose half their value from the 
circumstance that the exact position in the series of the beds from which the different fossils 
described were obtained was unknown. The majority of the fossils had been procured in 
Sind, but the exact localities were not recorded. 


Fhysieal geography.—-Tha province of Sind consists geographically of the Indus valley 
and of the hill ranges to the west of the river, from the neighbourhood of Kashmor and 
Jaoobabad, or the latitude of about 28” 30', to the sea. 


The whole province is generally divided into Upper and Lower Sind. Upper Sind con¬ 
sists of a broad alluvial plain extending for many miles on both banks of the river, but 
interrupted near Sakhar (Sukkttr) and Bohri by a range of limestone hills, isolated in the 
alluvium and running nearly north and south. Theee hills are intersected close to their 
northern extremity by the river which runs at this spot from north-east to south*we8t, and 
they extend about fifty miles south of it* Beyond the flat alluvial tract east of the river is 
an extensive rej^ou of sandy desert. To the west of the river the alluvial plain extends to 
the mountains which, foann the frontier the province, and which, under the name of the 
Shirihar rangeft**. akteirii '^nm the Bolan piam to considerably south of Sehw&n. ^niereis 
break in that fowled by the river, and gorge of the^ etreanji, is 

!.i^i|^r;iu&pa6iiaW}.|iv^^ alse.'the ihMe'arises 'to>i^t#.'Wwying from aboutto 
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the. ecmfifiSd to 'Wh of the rivW, 
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the east of the river there is an isolated low raa^ of Hmestone hills near Hyderabad, and 
another near Tatta. The country west of the river consists partly of an undulating plaiir^ 
partly of ranges of hills formed of limestone, and havings general north and south strike. 
The highest of these ridges, are met with south and south-west of Sehwdn: towards Kotri, 
Tatta and Karachi only low hills or undulating plains are found. 

Geological formations ,—Within the area of Sind no rocks have as yet been detected 
containing fossils of older date than Koceno, but the lowest rocks hitherto found in the 
province are unfossiliferouB, or contain only a few vegetable remains which are not well pre¬ 
served. From Dr. Cook’s researches in Kelat, we know that mesozoic rocks with Ammo¬ 
nites are found in that direction, and at no great distance from oiur frontier; whilst from 
the Khirthar range close to the Gaj river, 1 saw lower beds cropping out from below the 
oocen^ limestone. 


The result of the researches of the past year is that the following formations, in descend¬ 
ing sequence, have been detected in Sind 


Name of group. 

Approximate age. 

Character of rocks. 

Superficial beds, alluviam, &c. ... 

Subrecont aud recent 

Blown sand, Alluviam of the Indus, both of the 
river plain and the delta. Slopes and deposits 
of gravol, often consolidated. 

• 

MancKkar or Sevalik 

Pliocene 

(a) Massive conglomerate on the edge of the 
alluvial plain; (b) olay&lBandatones.andoonglo- 
merates, usually mifossiliferoaB, but some- 
timos contaiuing bones. 

04/ or Supra-nummalitic 

Miocene 

Highly fossillferouB marine limostones, clays and 
sandstones, usably in thin beds; no nununu- 
lites. 

4. Sari or Upper Xummulitio ... 

( 

Lower miocene or upper eocene 

(a) Sandstones, vei7 massive and of great 
thickness, sometimes variegated: onfossilifer- 
ouB, but intorstratified towards the base with 
(3) yellow and brown limestones with iPamsiw- 
liitt garan$entu, JV, ttAliBoigatttt, and Orbi- 
ioidsi papgracea. 

3. Khirthar or Lower Nummulitic 

2. Samkof or InfInipnQminulitic 

1. Voleamlo 

Eoeene ... 

P Lower eoeene ... 

P ... ... ... 

-' "r-= 

(а) Massive, white and grey limestones with' 
many species of Kummulau, AheoUna, ibo. 

(б) Higbiv fossiliferous yellow limestone with 
OpOTVttHWa eanaUfera, to. (local). 

(e) Green clays of Bohxi and Hyderabad. 

Shales and sandstones, In part variggsted sndi 
riefaly colored, thinly bedded, containing only 
vegetable remains. 

Basalt. 


The new nampa proposed are all taken from well known localities in Sind. 
is from the T/rftnpl<h n.i» I^ke, on the southern and south-western banks of wdueh; Sind 
representatives of the Sevaliks are weU seen. Q&j is the name of a river wfbkdt Wverses 
the frontier range north-west of Sehwdn, and exposes a superb roetion ^ 
deposits. The name applied t6 the Upper Nummulitics is takenkliii^ Nai, a 

stream which drains the hOls a little way soutii of ike <^, wd of which 

lies almost entirely amongst the formations named from it; 

dividuagt tim whole of Upper Sind from Kriat^,gives its hame to of l40wm 

Nummnlitie limestone, of which its higW tuiges ax#, tntir^;Opj(n|^V ^ 
posed for the Inl»mnmmalitio grbu^ m takm from tii^ 
the range nioth'wesi of Kotri. It app^iti' to me 
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-name than’to use oxoluBively terms derived from European Geolo^, which may snbseciuently 
have to be abandoned, or to adopt names from other areas in India the rocks of which 
have not been disiinotly correlated with those of Sind. There is, for instance, but little 
reason to doubt that the Manchhar group of Sind represents generally the Seralik and 
Nahun beds of the Punjab; but still there is a question as to whether it corresponds only 
to one of those groups, or whether botii are represented,* 

It should not be forgotten that Messrs. D’Archiac and Haime had actually foretoldf 
from their examination of the fossils the division of the Sind Nummulitics into two groups, 
an upper division with Nummulites garansensis, and a lower with N. Ramondi, N 
Leymeriei, N. granulosa, N. exp<mens, Alveolina ovoidea, &o., and they also correctly 
indicated the existence of a' third snb'division without Numinulites. But here the duo 
afforded by the Foraminifera failed them, for there are beds without nummulites rfit the 
extreme base of the series, and others at the top, and it was, of course, impossible for them 
to tell from which ^art of the series their fossils had been derived, except so far as the 
alliance to European forms guided them. 

Subsequently it was shown by Professor Martin Duncan (Annals and Magazine, Natural 
History, Ser. 3rd, Volume XIII, p. 296), and by Mr. Jenkins (Quarterly Journal Geological 
Sodely, Bond., Vol. XX, p. 46), that many the Sind fossils, and especially some corals which 
had not been described by Messrs. D'Archiac and Haime, were unmistakably of miocene age. 

The rocks of Captain Vioary’s classification,{ to which allusion has so Often been made 
in geological works, are the following, with their equivalents in the system now proposed 


Grottpa of Captain Vicary. 


1. OongloTnorato § ... ... 

2. Clsyaand sandstone 

3. Upper bone bed 

4. Sandstone; fossils rare 

6. Lower bone bed 

^ S, Coarse^ arenaoeons, oalcsreous rook with Cgtkena sxo/«fa,|| 
and|s»rata^ Bpatangi; no Ifummulites 

7. Pale arenaceous limestone with Mgpptmicti, HfummUliUt, 

and CkifwMM 

8. Nummulitic limestone ot the Hahi Bange 

9. Black slates: thickness unknown 


Groups now proposed. 


Wandihar (Seralik). 

I'Oaj (Miocene). 

^Mari (Upper Nummnlitic). 

Khirthar, Lower NummuUtie. 
t 


* Bniins the pact teeapii season, owing to a number of other dwnaadsapmi tny has been loqiowdble 

for me toinrestigatelhe t^lstions of the Sind tertiary fanna os I could hats wished, ^ s|4 erents 

which have deptired the fiipey of its two Polieontolo^tsBaccesalyeiy, I hare not had the adwm|li||g« 
these better q.naUfled to determine palnontoleideal qneeti^. Utt^ tiiew efrajMstancec, Ifi, VSHCea. 

, sndertook the o rtenfa wt id n foa^noSect^ witii eneh aUtnt X iwiStf iifre'liiffll} W1 btiiere thst 

tiiat tbst 

^.'to ;*bf;»iB<s()fsi» mm .fwiMirtsiwi Txf iv 



tdenflfled; SlsAM'«Viin*d^ke*eb«enBrGrnfo 

It Ite joiit pbsslblB may 
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At the base of tlie section exposed at Banikot, where the lowest beds fotmd in the pro- 
Tince are seen, and again in a similar position, as I learn fitm Mr. fedden, north of Banikot, 
basalt is seen. The exposure in each case occupies only a few square feet, and is very 
obscure. Nothing of importance with reference to this rock has been added during the 
past season to the observations made in 1863,* and it is still uncertain whether the basalt 
is intrusive or not, and, in the latter case, whether it belongs to the Deccan group of traps. 
Its relation to the overlying beds in the latter case is remarkably similar to what it is in 
Kachh.f 

2. BAiriEOT Gbouv OB iNFBA'ntruMtrimc. 

These beds have already been described in the Memoirs.^ They consist of sandstones, 
shales and clays, with gypsum, and are frequently remarkable for their bright and variegated 
colors. In some places the shales are carbonaceous, and irregular deposits of lignite occur 
in them, and they frequently contain pyrites and yield alum. 

About 1,300 feet of these beds are exposed in Banikot, between the base of the num> 
mulitic limestone and the small hummock of basalt which forms the lowest of the rockg 
seen in the section. 

The only organic remains observed in the beds themselves are vegetable, being dicotyle¬ 
donous leaves, stems, &c. But north of Banikot, Mr. Fedden found some bands of cal¬ 
careous shale ahd limestone some distance below the base of the white Nummulitic (Khirthar) 
limestone and interstratified with sandstones and shales which may belong to the Banikot 
group. These bands contain Cardita Beaumonti, Nautilus Bbrhesi,N.Labechei, and a few 
other fossils. Those above named have Cretaceous affinities. Further examination of the 
locality is desirable in order to ascertain the extent to which the two groups can be con¬ 
sidered as interstratified. It should be noticed that neither Cardita Beaumonti nor the 
species of Nautilus have hitherto been obtained by Mr, Fedden or myself at any higher 
horizon than the extreme base of the Bhirthar group. 

The Banikot group is but sparingly exposed in Sind. It is seen at Banikot itself, and 
extends for some distance to the north, finally appearing on the outer scarp of the hills. It 
is also exposed within the range about four miles west of Banikot, where it occupies a 
valley about five miles long by a mile broad, and there is a small tract composed of it, 
around Lainyan south-east of Banikot and north-west of Botri. Here, however, t|e ground 
is greatly concealed by surface gravels, and much of the area to the westward is occupied by 
the grey sandstones of the Manchhar (Sevalik) group, which in places so closely resemble some 
of the sandstones of Banikot that they cannot easily be distinguished. 

. 8. BEiBTaAB OB liOWBB NiTiaiuxmo Gbotjf. 

This is by far the most important and characteristic group of rooks m Sind, and all 
the higher hills of the province are composed of it. As usimlly developed, it eonsistii. of an 
immense thickness of massive grey and white limestcme, aboundin||; in NumnitlHtak 
other Focaminifera and unbroken by a single band of any othmr rock. Sao]i)| if ita jcdtaracter 
from the northern .frontier Smd to Botri, but to the soutiiward t! by 

Mr.' Fedden that the group shon^ a 'tendency to bteak up' into dii|^:!l^|^'||iie.ilypi^ 
hard limestone being interstratified with bon^ of softer limestoh^ shales, 

and in adjoining areas, in Bachh and Ba^hist&h, the idas^ve ifrhlle ffirms 

bnta snbordinate pwtion of the group, ' 'v'i'V ''O'v'.‘'^1*1'!'' 

—— -y--;; , • ' T;'- 

* Vina. OactogbMl.dnrfSS’ «f India, Tot. 11% 
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At the base of the Nummalitio limestone, fossiliferons beds occnx in parts of the 
ja-ovince. These beds it appears best for the present to associate vith the Khirthar gronp, 
although they may ultimately prere wprthy of distinction, or it may, as above suggested, 
prove necessary to class them with the Infira-nummulitio beds of Banikot. 

The most northern locality at which the basement beds of the NummuUtic group appear 
to be exposed in Sind is on the west side of the bills south of Bohri. Here beds of pale* 
green gypseous clays are seen, intorstratlficd with a few bands of impuro dark limestone and 
calcareous shale. These beds are fossiliforous, but the only species that has been recognised 
in them is Natiea longii^ira, which appears to have a wide range in time, being found, accord¬ 
ing to D’Archiac, in the upper eocene beds with Nummulites garansetuis. Species of 
Luoina, Cardium, Leda, JPvnna, Cerithium, and Bostellaria also occur. 

Similar green clay was observed by Mr. Eeddon near Hyderabad, but no good sfttion 
was found, nor were any fossils detected in it. In neither case was the base of the green 
clays seen, so that it is impossible to be certain whether they are not a band locally inter¬ 
calated in the luuestones. The latter appears most probable at Hyderabad. 

At the base ol the thick Mummulitio limestone in the Yero plain north-west of Kotri, 
and in similar beds on the same horizon near Jhirk (Jerrnck) and Tatta, some very fossili- 
ferous yellowish-brown limestone is fotfUd, in which the following fossils have been 
identified :—* 

Foraminifera. ' 

Operculina canalifera (very abundant). Numraulites Leymeriei. 

0 P Tattaensis, Garter. K. irregularis. 

Echinodermata. 

« 

Hchinolampas P xp. (one very near K 
subsimilis). 

Eurhodia Morrisi. 

Hemiaster digouus. 

Brachiopoda. 

Terebratula sp. 

Zamellihranchiata. 

Cardita Beaumonti. Spondylus Bonaulti. 

Oaatiropoda, 

Tercbellum plicatum, 

T. subbelemnitoidonm. 

Bostellaria ^^ngisioma. 

B>. Frestwichi. 

‘ B. fusoides. 

Cephalopoda* 

Nautilus subfieunauaiaims, N. Labechei. 

N. Hduci. N. Forbesi. 


Torritella angulata. 

T. assimilis. 

Nerita Sohmedeliaua. 
Natiea longispira. 
Terebellam disto#am. 


Cidaris Halaensis P 
ForocidariS (spines). 
Temnopleurus YalenciennesL 




tinlSilM lists Slid satsas's QAxaoa st* ussd# ^^hsir genoxa often dliler fiom those mn- 

Wottsm writers, sad tbefr spodfie detemlnationB msy, in many eum, require revisiob; some of 


“ i ?**,*?** '“'WeUoeed, as a rulSb when they hare been determined B)p«dfically. All the XSchloo- 
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Tbe masBive UtiSimTilltic limestone itself abounis in fossils, especially Foraminifera, 
but owing to the nature of the rocks and their mode of weathering, their organic contents 
usually only appear in section on the weathered, surliace. Corals, Fchinodermata and 
Mollmca abound, but the latter, as a rule, weather out as oasts. The following are some 
of the most ohaxactoristio fossils identified• 

Foraminifera. 

Orbitolites sp. NummUlites obtnsa, Bamondi, Biarit- 

Orbitoides dispansus. zensis, Beaumonti, Yicaryi, exponens, 

Fatellina Cooki. granulosa, spira, and Leymeriei. 

Alreolina ovoidea and A. spheroidea. 


Echinodermata. 

Eupatagus avella^a. 
SchizBster sp. 
Brissopsis Sowerbyi P 
B. scutiformis. 

B. sp. 


Echinolampas discoldeus. 

£. Sindensis. 

Eurhodia Calderi. 

Conoclypeus pulvinatns ? 

Amblypygus sp. 

Fibularia sp. 

LamelUbranchiata. 

Ostrea vesioularis (0. globosa, Sow.) Vulsella Icgumen. 

Fboladomya halaensis. 

Gasteropoda. 

Nerita Schmedeliana (very abundant). Ovulum Murchisoni and other species. 

* Crustacea. 

Arges Murchisoni (Galenopsis Murchi- Banina sp. 
soni). 

Amongst the above the most common and characteristic forms are OrUtoides (dispansus^ 
Bow.), Nummulites of various species, Alveolina, and Nerita Schmedeliana. Of the age of 
this group it is unnecessary to say anything, as it is, of course, the same as that of the Bummu- 
litio limestone of Southern Europe, viz., typically eocene. 

The thickness of the Khirthar group has not been determined, but, llltere fully 
developed in the Khirthar range, it cannot be less than 8,000 feet, and it may be twice as 
much. To the south, however, the thickness must diminish greatly, and near Jhirk and 
Tatta it, probably, does not exceed a few hundred feet. 


u of the Khirthar range from 
ge within the provinoe about 
e range which under various 
to beyrad Bula K^y ®hama, 
lUthernmost of vld^ tmWnates 
of country Jhirk 


The Kummulitic limestone forms the whole higher p' 
the northern frontier of Sind to the temunation of the 
fifty miles south>by>west ef Sehw&n. It also eompoi 
names,'Lakki, Eri, Daphro, &c., runs south from Sehj 
and the several ridges to the westward near we Habb, 
at Cape Monze. It, moreover, occupies a cemsidem 
(Jezxuck), and forms the isolated hills of Sakhar (Sn! 

' ' 7"'!'''i'l ” 

4 Naii OB tTTTBR NniacoTvmo GibTO.,7^. 

Theuppersub-divisiooofthenainidisah’tibi of Sind is^ w' * “ 

if not qqite, equal in thickness to the lower, butiis 
itconl^ns a variable thickness 6t hrQWa and yell<n!r 
fforanseneis, N. mhUBvigaUi, ^d MrUid 
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less. All ihe portion of the group eonsists of massive sandstone beds, whi(di 
are generally quite nnfossiliferous, bat occasionally contun bands of day and shale with 
fragmentary plant remams. Towards base of the sandstone, beds of limestone with the 
charaoteristic NummuliUa axe occasionally interstratified, sometimes five hundred feet, or 
even more, above the principal limestone beds at tbe base of tiie group; thus clearly showing 
that the limestones with NummuUtes garansensis, Ste., belong to the same sub-division of 
the tertiary series as the sandstones. 

In many places, especially towards the base, very femiginous bands are interstratified 
with the san^tones; and south of Sehw&n, on the west side of the Bhagotoro range, where 
the thickness of the whole group is much less than in the Khirthar range, the upper portion 
consists of ironstone, ferruginous sandstones, and brightly coloured clays, purple, brown, and 
white. On the Khirthar range, however, almost the whole group, except at the base, is 
composed of massive beds of brown sandstone. Throughout the area examined, the upper 
nummulitics rest conformably upon the lower, but there is a complete break in mineral 
character, and the fossils are dilSerent, the two characteristic species of Nnmmulite, for 
instance, being distinct from any hitherto found in the Khirthar group. 

The whole thickness of the Nori group on the Khirthar range can scarcely bo less than 
five thousand feet. 

.In some places the limestones at the base of the Vari group contain a large number of 
Mollusca and Echinodenhata. The following have been identified; a largo proportion are 
from Bhagotoro, south of Sohwfin:— 

Foraminifera. 


Nummulites garansensis. 

Orbitoii^es Forlisi.* 

K. subleevigata. 

# 

Fehinodermata. 

Cidaris Verneuili. 

Eupatagus rostratiis. 

Coelopleurus Forbesi. 

Schizaster Beloutcliislaneusis. 

Echinanthus profundus P 

S. NewboldiP 

Echinolampas, sp. nov. 

LamelUhranchiata, 

Corblii harpa. 

Pecten Labadyei. 

Venus granosa. 

Ostrea fiabellula. 

Cardlium triforme. 

Eatica patula. 

Gasteropoda, 
t T. Benevieri. 

K. sigaretinsk 

Triton Davidsoni. 

K. decipiens. 

Yolnta jugosa. 

Biliquaria Granti. 

y. dentata. 

Solarium affine, 2 vftrs. 

Cyprsea nasuta and other species. 

vTrochuB cnmulans. 

Terebellam obtusum. 

j].,^l?ha8ianeUa Owem.' ' * 

The most common forms being the 

BeshayesL j ■, 

minify and Fecten Lahadyd. 
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Althojigh the lelatioos of the fossils nimied above appear, on the whole, to be Eocene 
rather than Miocene, there being a predominance of species snoh as NaUeapatula, N. s^ore- 
Hna, OstreaJlabMula, Vohttajngosa, Sk., fonnd, ot repi^ented bj oloselj allied forms, m 
Eocene beds in Europe, there is a oonmderable admixture of species with Miocene affinities, 
such as Siliquaria OrawH, Solarmnt c0net and Echinanthtu {Clypeast&r). Of the two 
characteristic species of Nummolites also, one, N. mbleevigata, is peculiar, being unknown 
out of India, whilst the other, garansensisf is met with in the lower Miocene beds of 
France.* 


It should not be forgotten that the fossiliferoift beds are at the base of the Nari group, ^ 
and if, as appears probable, these are high Eocene, the upper portion of the division may, 
very possibly, be of Miocene age. 


•The rocks of the Nari group extend nearly throughout the Khirthar range, forming a 
belt of lower hills along the western base of the main ridge. This belt varies greatly in 
breadth, but is rarely less than from two to three miles across, except in the extreme north, 
close to the frontier, where these beds are cut out apparently by a fault, or squeezed into a 
narrow belt, a few feet in width, and in the extreme south, where they appear, in places, to 
have been removed by denudation. On the Gaj river, the tract of country occupied 
by upper Nummulitic rocks is about three and a half miles wide; on the Nari Nai, from 
which its name is taken, it expands greatly and is six miles broad. The same rocks occupy 
the broad valjpy of the Angai stream south of the Nari, and, sweeping round the norSiern 
termination of the Bhit range, form the greater portion of the valley to the eastward 
Their area in this direction has, however, yet to be ascertained. They are largely developed 
in the broad valley of Ghorlo and Malirri running south from the Manchhar Lake, and they 
are met with again about Tatta, but they do not appear to be found east of the Laid Kara 
and Eri range between Sehw&n and Eotri. They, however, occupy a large tract of country 
near Jungshahi, and are represented in many parts of Eohistan. Their area towards 
Karachi remains to be determined. 


6. GXj OB SuPEA-NUlIMTTIiITIC GbOTJP. 

Above the sandstones of the Upper Nummulitics there is found a group of highly 
fossiliferous limestones, sandstones, and shales, distinguished by a very different fauna, 
from which Nummulifes are entirely absent. This group is easily recognised by being 
composed of several thin bands of hard limestone, usually of a brown colour, bq|^ occasion* 
ally white, with sandstones and shales interstratifiod, in bands of small thickness. The 
limestone weathers into ridges which may frequently be traced for miles amongst the outer 
hills of the Khirthar range. 


The most characteristic bands of limestone are about the middle of the formatioD. 
They contain JEchinodermata (especially JBreynia ccmnala) in considerable quantdties, and 
they frequently abound in cOlrals. The Echmodermata appear, as a rule, to be confined to 
one bed, but farther examination is necessary: all that can b.® positively asserted Is, tbat a 
band of limestone, abounding in fossil sea-urchins, oo(^s throughout a hii|^ area at 
about the same horizon. Towards the Iwse of the gron|^iihaleB and asndstoi^ prbvjid!, but 
the latter may, as a rule, be easily distinguished from idmilar rocks ^ hTari 

group by being comparatively thin, each bod rarely exceeding eight |tt thickness, 

and by their being interstratifiod with shales or limestone, .upper 

portion of thOrOdj g^up consists usually. of 'oadoareous. _ sandikc^:;^i|^^^l|ipl|!^^ ■ 
shales and clay, and tiie- uppermost beds lii^euUy | abou^' 
other allied. spebies, of the sanm geuios. 
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on the Ehei^ji Kai, *the highest beds of the group are clays with gypsum^ cpntfdning, 
hosides Turritella angulata, Ihe following fossils 

Corbola trigonaUs. r TelUna subdonacialis. 

Lndna (Diplodonta) incerta. Area Larkanensis. 

These beds may, very probably, be estuarine, for Area groTiosa, the living Indian repte- 
sent&tive of Area Larkanemis, is one of the most typical of estuarine mollusks, and the 
TelUna, Corbula, and Diplodonta* all have allies living in estnarieB. These supposed 
estuarine beds are quite conformable to the overlying Manchhar (Sevalik) group and appear 
^ to pass into it. * 

The Gaj group, where best developed, as on the Gdj river, is at least one thousand feet 
thick. As a rule, throughout the Khirthair range, it is conformable to the Upper Nummulitics, 
but west of the Manchhar Lake, near Tandra Bahim Khan, it rests unconformably upon all 
the older beds, for its outcrop extends in a nearly straight line across the Angai vafley, 
which is formed by a synclinal of the Nari or Upper Nummulitic group. Further south, 
in the country south-west of Bala Kh&n's Thana, the Gdj beds are nearly horizontal over 
a large area, whilst the nummulitic bods, both Ehirthar and Naii, where they rise to tho 
eastward from beneath the newer formation, exhibit much greater disturbance. In one 
spot near Bula Kbdn’s Thana Gdj beds were found resting directly on Lower Nummulitics. 

The following is a list of the principal fossils identified from the Gdj group. Foramini- 
fera ^ not very common, and hitherto in bind, as has been already mentioned, no species 
of Nummulites has been observed in these rocks* 


Foramiaifera. 
Operculina canaliferaP 


Ccelopleurus Foibesi, var. 

C. (sp. nov.P) 

Echinus Stroche;^! P 
Echinanthus profundus. 

E. haloensis P var. 

E. sp. 

Echinodiscus sp. (near tho recent F. auri- 
tus, but with closed lunules). 

• Zamellihranchiaia. 


Fehinodermata. 

Eohinolampas Jacquemonti. 

£. spheroidalis P 
Breynia coriuata. 

Brissus (Meoma) sp. 

Maretia sp. (undistinguishable from the 
recent M. planulata). 

Schizaster sp. 


(P Kuphus) rectust (Serpula recta. Sow). 
Corbula trigonalis. 

Tellina (Maooma) subdonacialis. 

Luoina (Diplodonta) incerta. 

Astarte hyderabadensis. 

Venus granosa. 

V. canoellata. 

V. (Tapes) subvirgata. * 

V, (Dosinia) pseudoaigus (= D. exatpe- 
rata, Chemnitz, recent). 

Owrdium anomtde. 


Area Larkhanaensis. 

A. Feethensis. 

A. Eurrachiensis. 
Pectunculus pecten. 
Fecten corneas. 

P. Bouei. • 

P. Favrei. 

Spondylns Tallavignesi. 
Ostrea multioostaia. 

0. hyotis (recent). 

0. denticulata (ditto). 


flkvour of comparing the D^iOodonta end some other speolea, and 1 Jeam 
MSe that e hmg epeolm oommen m the Indiaa seas, which neither of ne sen dietiugmeh from tho fo»«l 
to unnamed. 1 am not seqaatnted with the prectoe habitat of the living form, but either the same 
or ii (dOSSly aiwSd epedoa ocenn wlUi estoarinii, MoUuaca e| Bombay. Tho THhna heloDga to the aabgmius 
IfiSeewa, end to iniy eloee to T, (Uarma) nuafitnOt, Sew., a common recent estuarine epedee. 

f irom this to found also lathe Xhhthar group. In both oases the tube to certainly 

ii#el * 
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Turritclla angalata. Buoduutn Cauileyi. 

Buccinum Vioaryi. 

Crustacea, 

Balanus sublevia. Palseocarpilias rugifer.* 

The most characteristic fossils of the formation arc Sreynia carinata and Ostrea multi- 
coslata. Species of Clypeatter (JEehinanthus apud D'Archiac and Ilaime), JEehinolampas 
Jaequemonti, Kuphus (/) rectus, Venus granosa. Area Larkhajiaensis, A. Pecthensis, 
A. Kurrachiensis, I*eoten Favrei, TurriteUa angulata, and Balanus sublavis are also 
common. * 

That the above fanna is later than Eocene is self evident, the genera of Echinodermata 
alone being amply suiScient to prove the later tertiary age of the rocks. I feel some donbt 
as to whether the group is as old as the Miocene of Europe. It must be borne in mind 
that one important oharacteri<>tio of the European. Miocene is the presence of genera now 
conhned to tropical or subtropical seas, and consequently a similar fauna in subtropical Indian 
rocks may indicate a later geological age. The definite test of the ago of Indian later 
tertiary rocks must be the same as that applied by Lyell and others in Europe—the com¬ 
parison of the fossils with tho fauna now li^ng in neighbouring seas—and until this can be 
made, only a pvovisional ^e should, 1 think, be assigned to tho beds. Whilst, therefore, the 
G6j group may for tho present be called Miocene, as terming the middle tertiary group of 
Sind, I think it possible that it may ultimately prove Pliocene, and that the Kari beds are, in 
part at least, the equivaloutb of tho European Miocene. Bearing in mind that the fossili- 
ferouB beds at the base of the Nari group have unmistakable miocene affinities, it is impossi¬ 
ble tp consider the 6&j beds older than Upper Miocene. 

The G4j group is found throughout the Khirthar range, and usually forms the first 
woll marked ridge west of the lower hills of soft S&valik (or Manchhor) sandstones. South 
of the Nari Nai, this belt of middle tertiary beds turns to'the south-east, and finally more to 
the eastward, and it forms a range of hills of small elevation about four miles south-west 
of the Manchhar Lake. To the south-west of the lake, the group appears to be entirely 
wanting, and the Sevaliks rest, apparently conformably, upon the Upper Nummulitios (Nari). 
The G4j beds are also absent east of the range running south from Sehw4n.t They, however, 
appear in places in the valleys to tho west of Giat range, near Bula Khdn’s Thana; and 
south-west of that place and of Tong they occupy a very large tract of country, hitherto 
imperfectly examined, extending south-east towards Jungsh&hi, and west towards the Habb 
river, along which they stretch to the neighbourhood of Karachi. Their relations with the 
overlying rocks in this country require further examination. 

6. * MAKOHB;i.B os SsvAiiis: Gboof. 

The highest group of the Sind tertiary series ha#hitherto reemved but little attention. 
It is unfossiliferous as a general rule, and there can be but little doubt of its Tlptnsnnting 
formations better exhibited and more fossiliferous in the Sub-Himalayan region, already 
widely explored. It is far from impossible that fhrther study of the ffiwd hada may show 
that they axe separable into two or more sub-groups. In one instamte Alt there was 
observed evidence of probable unconformity between diffident poxii{.oioA of thttils. 

.. .....—.. ..—---ir-“'‘' iiii r I - 

* StoltoslM, Fat. ladies. • 

t A.lwdcal}rtwo or three ftaet thick hu Just been found represoattOf Itrestsop Klhktbsr 

Umosteae, sad oontsins OMna mtHeeHim, Fssttn Jfmn, 4rs. ' 
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The Sevalik beds in Sind consist of clays» sandstones, and conglomerates. The olairs are 
.ftsusUy bnff or red in colour, t^e sandstones reddish-brown or grey. One very diaraoteristio 
bed is a rather fine greenish-gref sandstone composed of fragments of qnartz, felspar, and 
hornblend. This sandstone is often quarried for platters used to bake bread upon. In the 
reddish-brown sandstone the hornblend is absent. 


The conglomerates vixj much in character. As a general rale, and especially towards 
the base of the group, they contain rolled fragments of argillaoeons sandstone and clay, 
closely resembling the associated beds in the same group. As a rale, too, except in the upper 
conglomerate at the top of the group, pebbles of the older tertiary formations are wanting; 
but in a few instances they have been 'found. This is the case in one bed on the Khenji Kai, 
and conglomeratic bands containiug Hnmmulitio limestone and G&j (Miocene) limestones are 
seen on the road between Shah Hossan on the Manchhar Lake and Fir Q&ji. • 

On the top of the Manchhar or Sevalik and on the edge of the alluvium there is found, 
in most parts of the Khirthar range, a very thick bed of coarse conglomerate composed 
of large pebbles of nummulitic limestone and other rocks, amongst which Lragments of a 
quartzite are abundant. This conglomerate bed in places, as at the outlet of the G^j, cannot 
be less than two or three hundred feet thick. It is disturbed and inclined like the Manchhar 
beds beneath it, and it appears conformable to them. It has, however, an appearance of 
passing upwards into the gravels of the slope dutside the range, but such appearances are 
sometimes fallacious. At the same time it is far from improbable that tKe conformity of 
this conglomerate to the Manchhar beds may be only apparent. 

The thickness of the Manchhar group in Sind has not been ascertained with any 
oertunty, but it can vcarcely be less in places than five thousand feet. 

Except near Karachi, where some oysters were found by Mr. Fedden in beds apparently 
belonging to this group,* no marine fossils have hitherto been obtained in it, and the principal 
recognizable remains of vertebrata hitherto collected by the Survey are some bones and 
teeth of Rhinoceros and Crocodile. Captain Yioary and some other explorers appear, how¬ 
ever, to have found bones in larger numbers. 


From the circumstance that the Manchhar group rests unconformably on the G&j 
beds, which are at the oldest Upper Miocene, it is manifest that the Manchhar group itself 
cannot be older than Pliocene. This result is extremely important, if, as appears almost 
certfun, the Manchhar beds of Sind are the equivalenta, in part or wholly, of the Sevalik 
and Nahun beds of the Punjab, since the latter have generally been referred by aU writers 
to a Miocene epoch-t The Makrdn group, the possible equivalent of the Manchhar in 
Baluchistan, is newer Pliocene or Fleistoeene. 


It appears to toe that the Sind beds cannot be of marine \)ri^n. With one or two local 
exceptions, they' mu Entirely de8tit||e of mollnsca or other forms of muine animal Hfe* 
whilst rimilar beds in the G&j group ynst below are full of fosnls. The coarse conglomerate 
the top of the group b chiefly jDomposed of pebbles which appear to have been rolled 

^ have jteen fonned on ,a sea bei^. X am 
' to et^pect^ tbat i^ It^nchhar grpnp, despite, 
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of subaeria) origio,' tbe days having, probably, been &nned in an allnvial plinn, and the 

conglomeratea and Bandstones deposited by etreaina and the wash of rain from hills. 

Tbe Manchhar group is nnoonformable to the 0^ |[roap. This is proved by the oc* 
carrence of fragments of the limestones in places in the Hanchhar conglomerates, and 
also by the newer group in places near Sehwan and Eotri overlapping the older and 
resting nnconformably upon the upper or lower Nummulitio beds. But, as a rale, through¬ 
out the Khirthar range, the Manchhar beds rest conformably on those of the 64j group. 

The Sind Sevaliks form a belt of low hills on the flanks of the Khirthar range as much 
as fourteen miles in breadth near Ghaibi Dero, west of Larkana, but usually not more than 
four or five miles wide. South and west of the Manchhar Lake the same rocks occupy a consid¬ 
erable tract of undulating country. They are found on the west side of the Laki bills, 
soutb,-west of the Manchhar, and they cover much of the ground between the Indus and the 
continuation of the same range to the southward. They are also met with locally about Bula 
Khan*s Thana and in some of the other valleys of Kohistan. Their extent near the coast 
is obscure, for they appear to change in character in this#direction, and they may be repre¬ 
sented by the Makt&n group ;* but this point has not been determined as yet. 

The Manchhar beds were evidently deposited before the elevation of the Khirthar range, 
since they are tilted up with the beds of which the higher hills are formed. They thus 
mark the close of the tertiary period in Sind, and a bi’eak exists between them and the undis¬ 
turbed formations of more recent date. 


7. Beceitt and Sttb-Becekt DsFosrcs. 

Although these cover the greater portion of Sind, they possess but little geological 
importance by themselves. They are merely local forms of wide spread formations, and, 
from their simplicity, demand but brief notice. 

Tbe alluvium of the Indus plain is ratlier sandy, perhaps in consequence of the great 
extent to which sand is carried over the country by wind. Otherwise the alluvium presents 
no peculiarities, or at least none have been observed. 

Along the base of the Khirthar and other ranges are slopes of gravels similar to those 
found in Persia and the dry regions of Central Asia, but on a much smaller scale. These 
deposits Sre evidently doe to the wash of rain and small streams, and similar slopes occur in 
all countries, but they are peculiarly conspicuous in the desert regions, in consequence of the 
absence of vegetation. 

Large accumulations of gravel and sand are found in many of the valleys between the 
ranges in Lower Sind and amongst tbe lower hills of the Khirthar. These gravels are often 
cemented into a conglomerate by carbonate of lime. 


Hown sand is Lrequentlyvfound in pmrts of the Indns plain coverii^ the suxLwe imd 
forming low hillocks. To the east of the Indus it^oovers a large tract of desact 
separalang Sind from Bajputana. . 


On ihe correlatUin if the &>nd teriiariesm^ thomt m 
importance of a knowledge of the rocks of 6ind, for the purpose of the 

tertiary ^llblc^ of other parts of India, ha^ already been nbtic^' study id 

'thefossils is neeessaty b^ore anything like .aecorate 'it is'; 

pos^e ^t'the 'distdbntion of organic remsdns of In^|. 

■ may di^ slightly ^from th^ found in Sindr*,-' ; , ■'i 
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The teiiianeB of Eaofali, soothowest of Sind, trere described by Captun Grattt in 1887, 
and have since been mapped and classified by Messrs. Wynne and Pedden (Mem. Qeol, 
Surv. India, Vol. IX). The following groups were distinguished by the latter. I place 
against each its probable equivalent in Sind 

Kachh. ' Sind. 

F. TTpper Tertiary. Monchhar or Sevalik. 

E, Argillaceous group. Gaj or Supra-Nummulitic. 

D. Arenaceous group. Nari or Upper Nummulitic. 

O. Nummulitic group. Khirthar or Lower Nummulitic. * 


B. Gypseous shales. 
A. Sub'Nnmmulitic. 


} 


P fianikot or Infra<Nummulitic. 


At the samo time it is only just to state that these identifications are chiefly based jjpon 
fossil evidence contained in the detailed descriptions,* and that this evidence does not always 
coincide with the distribution of organic remains found in Sind. For instance, Nummulites 
are said to have been found in the argillaceous group of Kachh,f whilst none have hitherto 
been met with in the corresponding Sind formation. Mr. Fedden tells me that it is probable 
that the mapping of portions of the Kachh tertiarie^ which are frequently very ill-exposed, 
may require alteration. Some of the identifications of fossils, too, were made with imperfect 
means of comparison. Unfortunately it is not specified in the Memoir which of the identi¬ 
fications are by Dr. Stoliezka, who compared most of the forms enumerated in the detailed 
descriptions. * 

Of Kathiawad we only know as yet that a tertiary series is found, near the base of 
which Nummulitic limestone occurs. Above this Mr. Theobald, in his manuscript report, 
enumerates in ascending order (a) Venus granosa beds, which are probably, in part nt least, 
the representatives of the Oaj group of Sind; (/3) Perim beds, approximately of Sevalik age, 
and, therefore, corresponding to the Manchbar group of Sind, and (y) Milliolite beds, which 
are, possibly, the equivalents of part of the Mukran group, and are not, so far as we know, 
represented by marine beds in. Sind at all. 

Id Eastern Giyrat,;^ in the districts of Surat and Broach, the tertiary formations above 
the volcanic series of the Deccan traps are very ill-exposed. Near their base limestone is 
found with numerous fossils, several of which are characteristic of the Sind Kbirillar group 
(Eocene), whilst higher in the series sandstones, clays, and gravels with Balanus and other 
fossils occur. These may, possibly, represent the G4j group of Sind. 

Turning northwards from Sind, the first place (with the exception of the hills north of 
the modern Jacobabad, briefly described by Captain Vicary) of which we have any definite 
information is the portion of the Suliman range, recently examined by Mr. Ba]l,§ west of 
Dera Ghazi Khan. Mr. Ball describes beds, which he oonsidors of Sevalik age, resting upon 
sandstones with clays; the latter beds are, probably, the representatives of the Sind Manchhar 
group, and Mr. Ball’s Sevaliks may correspond to the massive conglomerate found in Sind at 
the top of the tertiaiy series. 


Of course, considering that Mr* Ball made only a flying visit to the hills at the most 
onfliyourable season of the year, he may have easily oterlooked some groups, and represento* 
tiweStOf the G4j and Nari beds of Sind could scarcely have heeu detected without a careful 
BllU the shsenee of the massive sandstones of the former group is important. 



* 10. t>p. tot, sto* 
t SSS, too. 


t Vemoiri Qeols«itoltiarv«]r of India, VI, pp. St-SS, 208. Ae. 
I Indta, Vlt, f. Ito. 
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Bat the ^ower portion of Mr. Ball’e section corresponds well with what is known of Sind. 
He found NummuUtio limestone, evidently of Khirlhar age, resting upon a great group^of 
alum shales and sandstone with coal, apporedtly representing the Ranikot beds of Sind. 


So little has as yet been ascert^ued definitely about the Punjab tertiary rocks, that it is 
best to defer all attempts at identifying them until more is known of their organic remains. 
With the Sub-Himalayan rpcks described by Mr. Medlicott,* the following are possible 
identifications, bnt the absence of marine fossils in the two npper nub-divisions of the SirmUr 



renders comparison difficult 
Suh-Bimalaya near Ganges. 


Sind. 


Sevalik 

Nihau 


i Kasaoli ... 
Dagshai... 
Sahatbd ... 


Sabathd ... 


— 


s • * 


Manohhar. 

P 

P 

Khirthar. 


The most striking point is that, so far as the examination has hitherto proceeded, no 
marine representative of the Gfij Miocene group has been found north of Sind, unless the 
occurrence of a single valve of Lttcina (Diplodonta) ineerta in,the Salt rangef he evidence 
of its existence. Mr. Medlicott notes the existence of Ostrea muHicostata in tho Sahathd 
gronp,J but it is far from clear that this species, althot^h it is so common in the G^j group 
as to he a characteristic fossil, is confined to that horizon even in Indio. In Europe it is an 
Eocene form. Whether the Kasaoli or Dagshai beds represent the Nari group of Sind 
remains to he determined. 


Lastly, west of Sind, in M&krdn, there is found a thick group of marine beds of very 
late age, certainly not older than Pliocene. This group, which is greatly developed near the 
coast, I have proposed to call tho Makran group.§ It rests with apparent local oonformitj' 
on an immense thickness of sandstones and shales, in which occasionally beds of Nummulitic 
limestone occur. All this lower portion of the series, in the only country in which I was 
able to examine it, is greatly disturbed and altered, all tho beds, as a rule, being vertical or 
nearly so, and it was impossible to classify tho rocks below the Mdkran group. 

This M&krdn group is certainly unrepresented in Sind by any marine beds hitherto 
examined: (it must he borne in mind that the neighbourhood of the coast reqnii-es farther 
attention:) most of the included fossils are recent species, and not a single cbaracteristio 
G&j (Miocene) form has been detected in Makran except Area fFarallelopijoedumJ tortmsa, 
whioh may prove undistinguishable from Area Knrrachiensis. 

The natural suggestion arises that the Mdkr&n group may represent the Manchhar 
formation of Sind: but this remains to he proved. Tho one formation is exclusively marine, 
the other freshwater, and dntil the intervening area has been examined, it would be premature 
to speculate upon the relations of the two to each other. 

P.S.—December %Zrd, 1876.— Since the above sketch of Sind geology was nrritten, 
the rooks beneath the Ehirthar group have received further examinarioai and the resnlt 
shows that the fossiliferous brown limestones of Tatta, Jhirk, and the ehnntry north-west of 
Kotri must he classed with the Ranikot or Infra-HummjiHtic, and m>t wi!^ the Ehirihar 


* Momoin, Geologieal Sttrrejr of Indio, UI, pti % 
t O’Aroh. and Halme, An.^Pow. Hum. do 1‘lado, fi. StO. 

11.0. p. IDOi 

$ Booords, Oeoldgiesl Barter of India, 187SS, Vii . M. ; 
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group. A U^t of some of the priueipal foesila obtained from these brown limestones was 
givw abore (p. 12). It baa also been ascertained that the Kbirthar group rests uncon« 
fofmablji in places at least, on the^Banikot grobp, the unconformii^ being dearly seen at 
Hothian pass, ten miles south of Banikot. This unconformity exiplains the absence of the 
fossiliferous brown limestones, which are the highest Known members of the group, at 
Banikot itself. 

" Basalt, precisely similar to that seen at the huso of the Banikot section, has been traced 
in several places along the range north of Banikot, and proves to be a lava flow 30 to 40 feet 
in thickness, distinctly interstratified with the sedimentary beds of the Banikot groa{^ A 
second dow has been found at a lower horizon. The bed containing Cardtta Beaumonti is 
inferior to the upper basaltic stratum. 

Beneath the shales and sandstones exposed at Banikot, and below the Cardiia Bean- 
monli bed, there is a great thickness of biown, reddish, and white sandstones and conglome¬ 
rates and some dark-coloured gritty limestone, and at the base of thobo beds white limestones 
appear, in which no nummulites have been detected and which may prove cretaceous. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the south of Sehw&n and Lakki Bange, in which the sections are exposed, is difficult 
of access. It is hoped that a fuller account of these interesting beds may be given 
hereafter. 


DONATIONS TO MUSEUM. 

October 1875.—Specimen of gold (wg. 39 grs) from Katanga mines, Central Africa, 
received from Zanzibar. Presented by Government of India. 

December 1875.—A piece of the meteorite, which fell at Jhang in the Punjab, (wg. 2 lbs. 

7 oz. 272 grs.) Presented by A. Brondreth, Esq., Commissioner, Mooltan 
Division. 
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IIatdxn, F. Y.—Catalogue of the Publications of the United<€U)ate8 Geological Survey of 
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8vo., Qendve. 
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Lausanne. 

Encyolopeedia Briiannioa, Vol. II, 9th edition, 1876, 4to., Edinburgh. 
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UoiE ON THE Geoxogv OF Nhpal,* hy H. B. Mkdlicott, m. a., f. o. 8., Defufy Superin- 

tendt,nt, Geological Survey of India. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Girdlestone, the llesident of Nepal, I had an opportunity* 
in May last of'visiting that very scelndod country. It will surprise many to hear that 
although the marches of Nepal run for more than 500 miles along some of tho most 
Hiile and populous districts of British India, that country is still ligoroiisly tabooed to all 
outsiders, Englishmen included. With the exception of the track to Katmandu, no part of 
that extensive area has been traversed by civilized man. Even tho route to the capital is 
only open to political envoys, and by special &vorto invited guests; and any digression from 
the actual road-way is suspiciously watched. The permitted range of exploration from 
Katmandu is correspondingly restricted: one may go as far as the Trisal-ganga, on the norUi- 
west, about sixteen miles (direct), and to about an equal^istance on the south-east, in both 
cases a short way beyond the precincts of the actual valley. The foDowing observations aie 
therefore most scanty, there being no opportunity to followup and examine •features of special 
importance in the general section. They may, however, have some interest as a term of 
comparison between the known ground on the east and on the west, about midway between 
which this section occurs. 

It is necessary briefly to state what the features al-e with which this comparison is to 
be made. From the Sutlej to the western frontier of Nepal there is continuously traceable 
along the margin of the mountains a zone of variable width formed of slates and thin 
silidouB bods surmounted by sandstone and strong limestone. The latter have been described 
as the Erol group; the lower,borizons bring distinguished as infra-Krol, Blini (a thin Ume« 
stone) and infra-Mui. They usually form a broad, crushed synclinal ridge »t the edge of 
the mooutaln-orea, as at Mussooreo and Naini Tal. In the Simla region they extend far 
beyond this ridge into the interior of the mountains, where they become obsotu^ 1^ mete* 
morphism, their relation to the gneiss rocks not being as yet satisfactorily detMrinhned. In 
Kumaon, at least north of Kalui Tal, there is an abrupt change, along a (if tn^ppean 
intrusion, between the range of semi-metamorphio stmta and the gnriss to the north. 
It has been conjectured that the Krol limestone is triasric, and the n«4#}|itt|t g^cups paheo 

_ » i 

* Witida the tetritories the usaie l!r«|;ist IS col; sppUsd to (he tUtsgr Khtsisadu. 
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The section in Sikhim, to the east of the Nepal territories, is petrographicallf very 
4^rent from that in the Simla region. The schists and gneiss come close to the edge of the 
fhountains, in some places qnitg up to it. But in many parts there is a narrow hand of 
partially altered strata, which have been fully identified as belonging to the Damuda formation, 
the coal-measares of India, thought to be of upper palaeozoic age. But the curious point is 
that these beds are the lowest a^id oldest member of the rock-seiies, conformably underlying 
the schists, and these again passing regulaily beneath the gneiss, which forms the greater 
patt of the mountnins in the Darjiling district. In Sikhim tho usual outer ranges of the 
sub-Himalayan hills, enclosing long valleys at tho base of the mountains, are libt represent* 
ed. Tho inner zone of sandstone at tho very base of the mountains is, however, in force. 


In the Nepal section wo find a very complete exhibition of the sub-IIimalayan hills, ns 
known to the north*west. The Chuiia Ghati range, in bizo, structure and appearaijpe is a 
far eimile of tho original Sivaliks. Inside it the dun or mari of Etoundah is an excellent 
example of these characteiistic sub-Himalayan valleys. And to the north of this, along the 
base of tho mountains, there is a flanking range of sandstone, harder, and apparently 
older, than that of tho outer hills, just as occurs in the western region. There is still so much 
uncertainty about the grouping and distribution of these sub-Himalayan rocks, that I cannot 
speak confidently os to those in the section under notice. It is quite recognised that there are 
two strong and stratigraphically well separated groups^the Sivalik and th^ Nahan—in the 
trans-Jumna region; but considerable doubt has been thrown upon the view I at first adopted^ 
that the cis-Jumna Sivalik hills belong to the upper group of rocks. * Lithologically, 
the resemblance is moro with tho Nahun than with tho Sivalik group. Thus it would 
appear that structural position, even in the case of what is physically a single range, is no 
criterion of the geological horizon of the rocks ; and we arc unable on these grounds to 
assume that the Chuiia Ghati strata are true Sivaliks. Lithologically too, they have small 
resemblance to the typical Sivaliks of tho trans-Jumna range. Tn mere composition they 
are much more like rooks of the cis-Jumna hills, consisting as they do in the lower 
half, of massive gray sandstone, and above of great beds of conglomeritic gravel. There are, 
however, some poini^of difference: ^ the west the change from the sandstones to the con¬ 
glomerates is gradual and alternating; here it is rapid and complete, from an almost unbroken 
mass of fine grey sand to an equally unifotm mass of pole yellowish-brown oonglometate. 
This character con have no significance; but I was much struck with the very fresh aspect 
of these Chuvia Ghati deposits as compared with those of the range south df the Dehra-Dfin. 
The sand, in soliiBty as well as in appearance, is scarcely different from that forming tho 
chare (temporary islands) in the great river beds. I should, perhaps, mention that it is 
several years since 1 have seen the Sivalik sections, and have since then been occupied with 
much more ancient formations. On one point, however, I will speak firmly: 1 must at 
present refuse to believe that the Churia Ghati strata can be of the some horizon as the 
sandstone fimning the hills noidh of Etoundah; and so, these being presumably Nahans, 
the former may for the present be set down as Sivalik. * 


At tho outer base of the range, at Brehiakoh, there are some msty earthy beds; and 
mU are greatly crushed, locally quite vertical. The dip soon settles down to 80“, to north- 
nor^-west, maintaining it steadily to the top of tho pass. This ia the type structure of 
detached sub-Himalayan ranges, of whatever group composed: the flat half qf a 
Atttichnal flexure. The range is about four miles Vrfde, which would ^ve an ag* 
q{ about 10,000 feet rook.* The pass, as ia universal iu i&ese mngaa, 

* li »» Mill lu'fpfMMirjr iide that thta does net Inijily vertical sMi'mgje . 
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follotrg tfaa broad bed of a totrent, to near tbe summit, where it turns up a steep gully, 
partly artificial. Here I noticed a strong^had of ocbreoiis clay. A similar rook is very cbp- 
mon in a like position in the passes snp& of the Dehra-Ddn. Bouldero of from 12 to 20 
inches ouhe are common in the bed of the torrent, though it is rare to see stones of this size 
in the conglomerate forming tbe cliffs on each side, from which, It would be assumed, alt 
must be derived. Near the foot of the st^p rise I observed a huge block of quartzite, 
measuring 10*^ x 7’ x 6'. Reference to it will be made farther on. , * 


In the Rapti, immediately under Etoundah, there are outcrops of the rusty sandy clays 
and greenish-gray sandstone at the base of the section north of the dun. They dip at 60° 
to north-by-east. Wherever observed along the road, this dip (with slight variation in amount) 
was found constant, and there is but little change in the character of the rock. It is clearly 
an amending section: clays occur, but very subordinately; the sandstone becomes somewhat 
softer in the higher beds, and there are here several layers of thin conglomerate. In no 
single feature is there any precise resemblance to the series in the outer range. The strata 
closely correspond with the Nahan group of the north-west, and with that described by 
Hr. Mallet at the base of tbe Sikhim Himalaya. At Etoundah the formation is about a mile 
wide, which would give an accumulated thickness of about lO.CXX) feet, there being nothing 
to suggest repetition by faulting or flexure. A blank covered space of fully 100 yards, 
between tbe last outcrop of the sandstone seen on the road section and the first outcrop of 
tbe slates, conceals the contact. It is probably, as usual, very steep, if not overhanging. 
Mr. Mallet has adopted for the Sikhim ground the view I put forward regarding this main 
feature of the mountain-structure in the north-west, that it is not primarily a faulted rock- 
junction. -There is no sign at. tbe base of the section, nor as a remnant along the jnnetion, 
of any older tertiary rocks that might represent the eocene group of Subathu. The iuner 
limit of these sandstone hills is well marked by narrow longitudinal valleys of denudation. 


The first rocks seen north of the tertiary sandstone are some earthy schists, with a 
crashed dip of 60° to north-byeast, quite parallel in strike to the sandstone. A thin band of 
bine limestone^ occurs in these beds, and farther on a strong band of black schistose slate, 
in which are some irregular vein-like nests of impure carbonaceous matter. All these beds 
within a few hundred feet of the boundary, though decidedly subfoliated, are less altered 
than any rocks to the north of them, and also less highly inclined. They are overlaid by 
more siliclous rocks, flaggy schistose quartzite, nearly vertical, or folded io zigzag contor¬ 
tions. There is again a small appearance of more earthy schist, or possibly a reappearance 
of the former band, for the beds are greatly contorted, although the northerly underlie seems 
constant. A trappoid rock occurs here; hut its iutrusive character is not well marked. It in 
the only rock of this kind that 1 observed ip Nepal. The thin quartzites come in again and 
pass up into stronger beds of the same rock,' which are overlaid by massive white crysti^na 
limestone, all dipping at 70° to 80° to northfhy-east. This limestone most be several hunted 
feet thick. The sample I brofight with me is not dolomitie. At Bbainsi Daman, 
river takes a bend, and above it for .some miles, the rooks are much broken .ftid 


Great masses of the white limestone form irregnlar cliffii on both sides, the 
being concealed by vegetation and valley-deposits. 

It would seem as if &e ascending 8e<^0n from the bOui^ary 
pnai^ a bjfoad, broken a^id wntorted aynidlnid 
^ ww obseifv^ in some 

head fff tile yal^ u'^r .i^ 

Nlndrafl^Xanr oh the ui^r. oowse el the m 
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Altliougk tliis Cni«88a>(|^rhi range has a nearly east^west direction, parallel to>ti!be etriko 
of .file rooks to the sooth of it, it is formed, at least at this point, of rocks haring a widely 
different direction. Eren at BimpBedi, at the sooth base of the ridge, the strata strike to 
north SS” west. They are again thin qoaitzites, greatly folded and shattered, hut maintain* 
ing a dominant high underlie to north-east-hy-east. A little below the crest of the ridge on 
the northern descent, the qnart/ose schists arc associated irith strong bands of prophyritio 
gtciss, which is the dominant rock towards the base. The strike would take it into the 
ridge well within the basin of the Bapti. At the north base of the range the Finouni 
river flows from the north against this mass of gneiss, and turns away to the east. Just 
above the bend of the nver there is a cliff-section showing the crushed condition of the 
gneissio strata, contrasting well with the steady high underlie of the sharply bedded quartzites 
through which the river cots its way obliquely. The general strike in both rocks is the 
same; and the whole feature suggests that the gneiss has been formed, and peihaps faulted 
up, along a broken anticlinal axis of flexme. It is near this line of distuibance that the 
copper mines of this locality occur. I was, of course, unable to visit and inspect them; bat 
by a curious coincidence I passed at this very place a number of coolies laden with foreign 
copper for Katmandu, which suggests that the native icsources in this metal cannot be very 
great. Here, and at several other places where I saw abundant refuse of old copper smelt* 
ings, the work seems to bo now abandoned. 

From the Sango bridge .at Tamba Khoneh, along the Finouni nearly^due north to 
Markn, and then up the Chitlong valley to the north-east, there is an ascending section 
(obliquely) through the sharply bedded quartrites underlying steeply to east-35‘’-north. 
Wherever their composition is more eaithy, foliation is well marked; but I did not see any 
gneissio band. Towards the head of the Chitlong valley the stiike of the locks becomes 
more easterly, up to the Chendragiri ildge, where it is east-16°-80uth; and the rocks aie 
freely calcareous. 

The Chendragiri ridge oveilooks the Nepal valley, which is enclosed, except on the north, 
by rocks of the same description as those found here. There is, however, ^nothing like a 
circular armngement of the ridges or of the rocks; the strike of both is most constant, 
between 16” and 25” to south-of-east; and the form of the valloy is consequently most 
irregnlar--'a number of longitndinal valleys, united in a central area by the sappression of the 
ridges, which are in some cases mere spurs mnning a short distance into the open; others, 
again, as that oi Kirthipnr, are neaily continuous across the valley: sometimes, as at Fash* 
pati, the rock appears isolated in the allnvial deposits. The south-west comer of the valley 
divides the Chendragiri from the Fhulchok range, on the same strike. Here at KatwaMkr, 
the Baghmati leaves the valley through rocky gorge acrc»s vertical qnartzites. It is a 
modoiately sized torrent, the watershed being confined to the ridges immediately shrroandicn> 
the valley, whiidi is only about sixteen miles long from west-north-wMt to east-south-east, and 
about twelve miles transversely, Crom KatawldAr to the base *o{ the Sheopuri range on the 
north. The alluvial area may be about 125 square miles. The elevation of K&tmandtt is given 
as 4,500 feet. Fhulohok: on tiie south-east is the highest summit of the surrounding hillsy 
Hsihg to 9,720 feet. 

Sheduding the Sheopuri range on the north, aU the ridges skirtiiig or abutting into the 
treJley are formed steeply folded repetitions of one set of rooks, in which, as already 
A tlloareous ingetdient hi ve*y general. It bfoen appaurs «s Umsstone* in some force 
and hi degrees nf parity. ®he summit of Fhalnkok is of tiniok ■nWte crystaHin* 
iMtiAl liiifL i trong beds are also fotuid on Ohei}dmgiri and Nagerjlwi, botA of whi<iH 
SiniittilMiilM The pore rock wotkld thwa SAiifn to iMnar diiafiv near tiaaJolililf the Mries^ hut 
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some Ringle beds are found low down. The sohistose Umeetone of which the monoliths 
of Katmandu and j^atun are made is qaatried low down on the Kirthipur ridge at Cbouhal, 
where it is well seen at the gorge of the Baghmati, Thei^ are some Idiin bands of Umesto’ne 
also in the gorge at Pashpala. The prevailing rock is a peculiar massive, very fine sobjstose 
quartzite with a trifling percentage of carbonate of lime, yet to this minimum ingredient is, 
I beUere, largely due the physical condition of this mountain zone—its deep erosion, as chiefly 
exhibited in ttie basin of the Nepal valley. This rock is very prone to decompose, by ^e 
abstraction of the small oaloareons element in it, and is therefore seldom found in clear onto 
crops. It is well exposed in the little stream at the north-west side of Snmbunath. For 
the most part it forms at the surface em oohrey sandy clay. When only partially decomposed 
it forms what might be called a sandstone (freestone). In this state it is quarried at the base 

of Nagaijan for building. 

•* 

From the frequent reappearance of similar rooks across a broad zone of more or less 
vertical strata, one might of course presume that there is repetition by folding; but this 
condition is independently established: both Chendrngiri and Nagaijan ridges, and those 
flanking Phulchok, aieon synclinals. There would thus seem to be from the Pinouni into 
Nepal a repetition of the structural feature observed in the outer zone along the Eapti 
valley—an ascending section, only aflected by minor foldings, through thinly bedded quartzose 
schists into a broad many-folded synclinal, in. which an upper group of calcareous strata is 
frequently repeated at the surface. There is also sufficient likeness in the two series to suggest 
that they belong to the same formations, the most marked difference being the concen¬ 
tration of the calcareous element at the top of the southeru section and its dispersion in the 
upper part of the northern one. 

I would further venture to su^st that this series may be the continuation of the 
Krol and underlying formations of the Simla region. The flaggy quartzites of the lower 
horizons in the Nepal sections would very fairly represent the thin silluious beds that form 
so large a part of the Simla slates, or infra-Blini zone. Cases have, moreover, been recorded of 
the Krol limestone being represented elsewhere by more or less calcareous sandstone: a re¬ 
lation quite analogous te that now suggested between the strong quartzite and limestone of 
BhainsL Daman and the calcareous quartzites of Nepal. Katmandu is in^ about the same 
zone of the mountains as Simla and Almora, being only thirty miles in a direct line from the 
plains. There are two points of contrast between the section here and in the SMla region, 
supposing the rocks representative; the contortion and the metamorphism of the strata in 
the latter position are local and partial, whereas in Nepal they are general and more or less 
complete. The limestone on the crest of the Chendragiri pass between Chitlong and Nepal 
is somewhat less altered than usual; iu it I noticed some small &cets of spar having a 
central puncture, and which I took to be orinoidal; hut Dr, Woagen could not say positively 
that they were so. 

On the north-north-east side of the valley the allavial deposits rest t^nst jgnehia the 
base of the Sheopori range. The white patches so conspicuous along this edge of the valley 
ate sfip-faces in this rock where it is deeply decomposed. It is a coarse fhlspi^ie ftteiaa with 
much silvery mica and schorl. Its ddbris is a prominent ingredient of tibia vltiQisjr deposits 
at Katmandu. On the spur north of Bodhnath and that oonneoting 8hao]|itui With Nage^ 
jan, one finds very fine mica schists, first alternaUng with, and then the goeise* 

The eompreaston of the whole is so enoesiive and the nnderlie le that it would he 

impomihls to oonjeeture, without very 4etailed study, what jUbui of the stmta 

maybe. On nearing Nagaijan the tu^arlle sets tewaidii^^ 
OhitiioDg, whi(||!> dgainly underlie theipakareous none, arf> ipeeiAtMb’ recognisable in the 
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abort aeotion between the limeetone and the gneiss. In croaaing the mnge ngr^Lwi^rda, sohists 
■re^quently observed with the gneiss, always intensely ornshed; bat the general etrike 
of the Nepal rooks is maintained, Chitmli Powah, some height above the north base of the 
range, the gnebs is pormauently replaced by schists, which here have a decided southerly 
underlie towards the gneise. The valley of the Tadi and that of the TiisaUganga between 
Deblgbat and Kthe Nyakot sango are in these rooks, variously inclined at high angles, but 
Wjil^ an ea8t-north.easterly strike. 

There seems to be scarcely any specific resemblance between the Nepal section and that 
in Sikhim, beyond the undoubted equivalence of the teiiiary sandstones at the foot of the 
range. The slightly carbonaceous band at the base of the section in the Rapti valley cannot 
be directly identified with the coaUmeasnre zone to the east, the associated rocks being 
quite unlike the Damuda sandstone, in which the crushed coal occurs at the base o|^ the 
Darjiling section. Beaiing in mind the great distance (more than 200 miles) between the 
two, it is, of coarse, quite possible that true equivalence may exist, but fiom simple petro- 
grapbical comparisons, the carbonaceous sohistb of the Bapti would be more like the similar 
lock in Mr. Mallet’s Baling series, over the coal band. The chief discrepancy occurs, how¬ 
ever, in tne ascending sections: in one case we find massive limestone, in the other mkssive 
gneiss. It would be idle to speculate upon the possible reconcilement of those features 
Irom such very scanty evidence. One may only notice that although the degree of meta- 
morphism has increased from Nepal to Sikhim (if, indeed, the prevalence of gneiss does require 
this assumption), the degree of dbtuibance is far less maiked in the latter area,'judging fiom 
published desoriptdons. 

It is truly vexatious to think that the settlement of questions of such wide scientific 
interest should be held in abeyance to gratify antiquated and baibaious official piejudicos 
or customs. I met with the greatest civility from the few country-people with whom I 
chanced to come in contact. The obstx activeness is entirely on the part of those in power, 
who think their own digfnity enhanced by exclusiveness. The officials at Katmandu weie 
most anxious to obtain from me some useful infoimation regaiding a sulphur mine recently 
discovered at the base of Gosain Than mountain, in the upper valley of the Tiisal-ganga, 
or rather in th^ main bmich of that iiver thit does not flow iioni tbe sacred lake; but 
nothing could persuade them to allow me to visit the locality. Their state of enlightenment 
in such fiiatters may be judged fiom the fact that they impoited from England a number of 
Davy lamps to counteract the eSecis of the noxious gases or vapours pei vading the mine, 
hut which I could not make out from their desciiption to be of the nature of fire-damp. 
Bor much formal courtesy received I would offer my thanks to Sir dung Bahadooi. 

To tbe foregoing sketch of the older rock formations I would add a few words regard¬ 
ing more recent deposits. I have said that the Nopal valley contains some 125 square miles 
of alluvial land, but in precise language 1 am not prepared to say to what extent those 
deposits are alluvial or lacustrine. They are, on the whole, analogous to the E<trewah deposits 
of Kashmir, as partially desoiibed by Major Oodwin-Austen; bat there is here no present 
lake, however smaU* to suggest a formerly more extensive water basin. The sacred inyths, 
wXirse, record that the valky was once a lake, and even account in the usuid miraculous 
itfusg |ar its mode of origin; so fisr as 1 could observe, however, the oldest temples were 
dutiug the existing phase of tbe surface, which is one of arrested erosion of a 
deposit. Thu fiMtnre all over the yalley is Aat uplands separated by broad fUt 
called Tumt and JS3kola, and oorrespondling exactly to the and Middir 

' ilirt J^****^^** plsins, There ia^uch artificial terracing where the upland fiate pes* 

, ilope# from the mountains j hut'll ^observed only one |||n% river terrace. 
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that madf by’the actual coarse of the stroams. Although, wherever a bend of the channel 
tonohes the edge of the apland, the side-Meiion is still in progress, eniai^ng the area of 
the khola land, the rivers are not now loweriug their bed. If any change ie in progress, it 
is the reverse; the channels are very wide and shallow, and in some places at or above the 
level of acyoining oaltivation. Such at least is the case above the gorge at Chonbal; below 
it the channel is more confined, as ooenrs when a river is deepening its channel in this > 
position the upper surface of the valley deposits must be 600 feet above the stream, which 
gives a minimum thickness for the formation. 

There are within the valley three remarkable instances of the rivers having cut deep 
narrow clefts throngh rock^barriers. The one jnst referred to at Chonbal is the largest, 
where the united draintiga of the main area crosses the point of the Kirthipnr ridge. There 
is another much,higher up on the Baghmati at Gaokaran, through the point of a ridge 
flanking Sheopuri; and a third at Pashpati, whore the Bishenmati passes through a low 
isolated outcrop of rocks on the strike of the Nagarjan ridge. They are mere clefts, narrower 
than are at all usual in most confined gorges. One must suppose that the bygone con* 
ditions which produced them were in some manner special, and connected with the produc¬ 
tion of the alluvial basin; i. e., they can hardly be accepted as remnants of the primitive 
channel of the Baghmati volley, before that simple feature of denudation had been con¬ 
verted in its upper area into a basin of deposition. 

It may *be presumed that the valley of Nepal is a true rock basin—that tho rock- 
surface beneath some considerable portion of tho covering deposits is below the level of the 
outcrop at the head of the gorge of outlet. It would seem indeed to comprise a series of 
such basins : if tho clefts through tho several ridges, as described in the last paragraph, were 
filled up, this would certainly be the case now; and that sneh has been the case there can bo 
no doubt, for the beds now forming the adjoining terrace-land above those gorges could not 
have been formed had those outlets been then available. Thns tho excavation of tkese 
rock-gorges by the existing rivers accounts for tho present features of tho valley deposits, 
and gives some measure of the antiquity of those features. 

Tho fact of a rock-basirf, even of considerable depth, does not invohro a water-basin. 
This would depend upon the relative activity of the production of the harrier and of the 
accumulation of deposits above it, which cannot be independently determined. The question 
must be settled by observation as to whethor the deposits are alluvial or lacustrine, and 
of this the evidence is not very fixed or easy of application. The degree of horizontalify 
is one of tho best tests, but needs much caution and accuracy in applying it; the slope at 
which true^aUuvial deposition may take place being so small, and there being always a chanee 
of a very slight movement giving a tilt to originally horizontal layers. There is, i nd o od , 
sufficient evidence that some such disturbance has affieoied these deposits in Nepal! at 
several points, south of Bliatgaon and in the K4twald&T area, along the south, side of the 
valley, near the base of tho bills, I observed dips as high as Id” in fine deposits, directed 
from the mountain. 1 could find no such occurrence in exactly similar depotfit# along the 
north edge «f the basin. It would seem as if the acrion which originaUy formed the rock 
basin had been again, or stiU, at work after the formation of some of tki highest beds. 
Hajor Qodwin-Ansten records a similar feature in the deposits of tine NMhmir valW s 
a dip of fiU" and upwards on the south and none on the north (Qusxtei^ dtrainal, Oeolog^W 
Society, London, 1864 p. 388). , e 

There is, however, one observation ^bowing that at levels the surfsoe 

at the time :^|gpation was not a submerged one. Bede of 4ft impure peat are of 
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fVeqiieat ocQurrenee. I noticed them at the lowest levels exposed in the gul&i close above 
the^ Ki&twald&r gorge, and near the surface o£ the uplands north of Katmaudui «nd not 
confined to the edges of the valley* Thin layers of the same kind oopur in Kashmir; buiiu 
Nepal they are thick, and pure enough to be much used for burning bricks. Such deposits 
are only compatible with swamping, such as is an ordinary concomitant of alluvial con* 
ditions. There is another deposit of extensive occurrence in Nepal, and of which I find no 
mention eleewhere. It is a fine stiff blue-gray clay, which is very extensively used all over 
ihe valley as a manure. Although it commonly contmns particles of carbonized vegetable 
fibre, the little organic matter in it can hardly account for its fertilizing properties. This 
would seem to be due to the presence of phosphate: I noticed that blue specks of vivianite 
arb freelyiscattered through the day. 

It will hardly be believed that I obtained no fossils from such deposits as these^ I 
never was near a section without having a look out for shells, and I examined several spots 
carefully, without any success. This may be another argument for the alluvial mode of 
formation of the deposits, for certainly this process is not propitious to the preservation 
of organic remains. In extenuation of my failure I would mention that one of our best 
known Indian naturalists (Brim Hodgson) was for many years Eesident of Nepal; be cer¬ 
tainly would have at least noticed and recorded the fact had he observed any in the sections 
that confront one in every duaction. The case is the more remarkable, since Major Godwin- 
Ansten (in 1864} describes land and fresh-water shells as abundant in the Kashmif deposj^ 
So at least it is in the south-east side of the valley ; but in bis first paper on the snbject (n 
1858), derived from observations on the north-west side, he remarks—“ in all my wanderings 
amongst the Karewah Hills 1 never was able to find the slightest trace of a laud or iresh-water 
shell in any of the many sections I have examined.” I would urge the matter upon the 
attention of future dwellers in Nepal. The remains of mammalia or of plants would be 
specially interesting; and both might be expected to tarn up occasionally in such beds as the 
peak and the phosphatic clay. 


There is no temptation to attribnte the rock-basins of the Nepal valley to glaciers. 
Even if it were proven that glaciers bad extended to a much lower level, the form and 
conditions here are not snrii as would result from or account for the existing features 
through that agency. The valley is not in the coarse of any main drainage line; on the 
contrary, the watershed is closely restricted to the lulls immediately surrounding, none of 
which are of gieat elevation. The valley is only a local exaggeration of what has occurred 
generally along this mountain zone. 1 l^ve said that along the strike in both diieotions 
special denudation has taken place, which 1 have attempted to account for by the nature 
of the rocks; and in both directions we find the valleys mote or less filled with deposits 
exactly like those of Nepal. The phenomenon is longitudinal with respect to the mountain 
system; and can bo rationally understood as the effect of compression. The local yielding 
might be induced by the special excavation along this zone and the effect would be a 
relative elevation of the ridges on the down side, ptodocing roi^fbasins. It is an illustra¬ 
tion of a process I appealed to last year in explanation of the cretaceous rook-basms in the 
Qtaa pills (Reo. Gool. Surv. Ind., voL VII, p, 62). ^ 


Althongb rejecting the intervention of glaciers in connection with the Nepal valley, I 
IjiiMNl anch puzzled witb *hat 1 took to be glacial evidence elsewhere, Btoundah 
faotng the gorge of the BkptL The ground eti about Is strewn 
up to XO feet eube, ]^rinci!|||tUy of ebane gneiss, high ouA dry above the 
ms riter, in whieb no sash bloeks nosr to be seen, I caae to the opinioh 
|||»^|fMal erratics; sltbotigit the oleration of the locality i^|grobably well under 
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l.SOO feet. . Proceeding n;p the Tallej 1 did not notice eay enoli blocks ap to Nimbnatanr, 
where the bottom of the vail^ is quite ehoked with ett aoenmnlation of eimilar bloidiB. 
These I took to be ft later moraine deposit. Above this iSief beoOtne gradually coneetded, as 
it seems, beneath lighter detritus, over which the stream runs for some way, and which 
passes into a great fan^deposit stretching across the valley from a lateral gorge on the east 
just below Bimphedi. Here the main branch of the stream runs upon rock at a much 
lower level, passing by a steeply cut channel along the west side of the valley. No great 
blocks appear in or upon this dHavial fan. 

The case was not a little complicated at first by the fact that, along the whole valley 
of the Bapti and up to the crest of the Chossa garhi ridge in which it rises, no gneis^c rook 
was observed in place. The first rock of this kind crossed on the road is some way down 
the northern side of the ridge. The strike of the rooks, however, would take this gneiss 
into the ridge east of the road well within the head>waters of the Bapti; and from this 
source, it mast be presumed, all the aforesaid erratics were derived. The highest point of 
the watershed of the Bapti must be under 7,000 feet. 

It would hardly have occurred to me to question the glacial origin of those immense 
boulders had I succeeded in finding any confirmatory evidence of glacial conditions in the 
higher mountain region. If the Bapti valley were ever occupied by ice, the whole country 
to the north mast have been in a similar state. Yet I have to record that throughout the 
rest of my trip*I failed to find any symptom of such conditions. Thinking that the valley 
deposits of Nepal would be younger than the glacial period, and might cover its most 
characteristic remains, I searched for such at the deepest point of erosioiH about K&twaldfir, 
but without success. I was more surprised, and should have been so independently of the 
suggestion in the Bapti, to find no signs of glacial action in the Trisal-ganga valley at 
Nyakot. This is one of the great rivers, draining from the Gosain Than, a peak of over 
26,000 feet in elevation, and it must now be fed by immense glaciers: yet in a length of 
six miles, from Nyakot to Debi gh&t, I could find nothing to suggest glacial action. It is 
true the same excuse would apply here as in Nepal; this portion of the Trisal-ganga valley 
is occupied by deposits, well stratified and with peaty layers very similar to those about 
Katmandu, the river only touching rook at a few points; still it were marvellous thayao 
trace should be seen of such a glacier as must have lain here had the ice ever advanced 
to Etoundah. 

Despite all this want of confirmation, I cannot declare finally against the glacial origin 
of the Etoundah erratics. I know that torrents can do wonders in the way of moving large 
masses. But it does not appear that the Bapti can now stir such blocks as these, mnoh 
less pile them together as they are at Etoundah. The great block noticed in the Ohuxiaghati 
pass may be a straggler from the Etoundah rocks, though I could not see any like it on. the 
northern slope of the range. * 

I trust that these crude notes mil be of some service in guiding future risitors to Nepdl 
Even incorrect suggestions may lead to observations that would otherwise hate remained 
unnoticed. 
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The following account refers to the sonth*eaBteni extension of a very oonsiderahle 
tract of coal’ineasore and associated sedimentary rooks which is sitnated in the south-west 
frontier districts of Bengal, and some of the north-eastern districts of the Central Provinces. 
The limits and consequently the contained area of this tract are at present imperfectly known, 
but not improbably the latW exceeds 6,000 square miles. To the whole the name south¬ 
west fibutier coal-field might be given; but for convenience in the description of certain 
portions which admit of separate treatment, such names as Bisrampur iqid Biigarh-j-Hin- 
gir have been employed in previous accounts. 

The name Rfiigarh—Hingir was first adopted in 1871 as being less likely to mislead 
than the old name Qfingpur,* no portion of the field being in Gangpur proper. The exten¬ 
sion of the coal-field, as ascertained during the past season, has not rendered any further 
change of name desirable, the States of B&igarh and Hingir being sufiBciently centrically 
sitnated in the now known area to furnish a suitable local name; but the fact that the area 
so indicated is not an isolated coal-field should not be lost sight of. To the west, through 
Udipfir, the coal-measures or their associated rocks spread continuously to Koijba in Bilaspur, 
while to the north, through Sii^tya, the connection is unbroken up to Bewa and the borders 
of Mirzapur. ^ 

The Talchir coal-field,t though quite detached, is only a few miles ^staut from the most 
eastern points of our field, and may not improbably have been at one time connected with it. 

The ares occupied by that portion of the imal-field to be described in the following pages 
has a very irregular outline. Save for two narrow prolongations which extend to the east of 
the Ebe, it may be said roughly to commence in the angle enclosed between the Ebe and 
Mahanadi rivers a few miles to the north-west of Sambalpur. Thence it spreads in a north¬ 
westerly direction, the southern and south-western limit being defined by a well marked and 
in §Brt faulted boundary. On the north-east, for about twenty miles, the boundary has only 
been partially examined, but sufficient is known of it to show that it is of an unusually com- 
plicated and obscure character. Originally it is not improbable that the extension of the Bar&- 
kars was limited by the tolerably regular cliff of a low plateau of metamorphio rocks; but at 
the present time a considerable i^ickneas of a newer series of rooks laps over this boundary 
and fimns the hilly and difficult country of northern Baigarh and Hingii, thus concealing the 
edges of the Bar&k&r rocks. 

The reasons for supposing the Barfikars not to have extended much fbriher north 
are, that in a line with the bonqi^ng, uncovered meiamorphiostof the north-eastern comer of 
the field, exposures of the same rocks are found at intervals, as we proceed westwards, paving 
the deep-out valleya between the ranges of upper sandstones. 


How far these upper sandstones stretch northwards through Setapgarh is not known. 
It possible that th^ oonceal some small detached haaias of Bar&kars. Thus fsr for twenty 
gjKtihli of the northern and norih-oastem houndasy, bpt for thirty miles fortiier, until Babkob 
Mend in Bdipiftr is reached, no northem limiting uetaihoiphio rorim have been mek 
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In the present account the coid*nieaeure roeks whieh occupy the valley of the Mand 
and stretch thence to Eorba are not desoidWi as they have not been fhlly examiivad. 
They extend over a considerable area and oonjtun many serins of coal. 

1.—<3BH8BAIi GiOIiOOT. 

Thamrocks which occur within and in (Ite vicinity of the coal-field belong to the follow¬ 
ing series and groups 

Metamorphic Series. 

Vindhyan „ 

Talohir „ 

Damuda „ 

Barfikar Group. 

Upper sandstones or Hingir Group. 

Latorite. 

The rooks of the metamorphic and Vindhyan series, which surround and underlie the 
ooal-field, are not described at present, as the examination of them has been limited to the 
immediate vicinity of the field, and no general exploration of them has been yet attempted. 

The Talohir series does not in this area attain any groat thickness. Probably 250 feet 
is its maximum, but this estimate, in the absence of reliable data, is, it must be admitted, 
purely conjectural. 

The rocks constituting the Bar&kar group are, I believer much less thickness than in 
the Damuda valley coal-fields; but there are no sections which would justify any definite 
statement. 

The upper sandstones, for which the temporary and local name of Ikingir group is used 
without prejudice to their future relegation under one of the titles used for similar rook 
elsewhere, may in places exceed 1,000 feet, but that is, 1 believe, a fair average. It has been 
arrived at from the measurement of horizontal beds from the level of the Baidkara to the 
tops of the highest hills. 

The thickness of the laterite seldom exceeds 60 feet. Generally it is much less. 

II.— Takchib Bbbibs. 

Within the area under description, the rooks which belong to the Talchir series dio not 
anywhere attain any very great importance either as regards their thickness or the area 
occupied. As to the amount of the former, only an approximate and very rough estimate 
has been offered, no measurable section bmng exposed. Of evidence of faulting along the 
boundaries, except in the case to be hereafter mentioned, there is none. Ou the whole, it 
would appear that the representatives of this series merely 0 (^py originally shallow and 
more or less detached depressions in the metamorphic rocks, and before any marked disturb¬ 
ance or denudation took place, were covered up and overlapped in most instances by the 
Bar&kars. One well marked case, at least, occurs, howeve^ where Takhirs are i m«mdi<4*ly 
superposed by the upper sandstones, no trace of intervening Barfikars being found, 

lu theb lithological characters the Talohirs of this area conform closeiy th the ivell. 
known types, as will be seen from the following detailed descriptions. 

For purposes of reference it will he convenient to refer to the sevixal aniMi of Takhir 
rooks whkh occur along the margin of the coal-field by the namee of tk* priklOipel tillages or 
riven within their limite. Thus denominated they would stand und«f tj|n Itlterin heads «•— 

Saatrv'—BBKBA. This area ooeupin m irregular strip of oountST wHlh stretches from 
a few miles east of Sasun* westward to beyond Eemn, ha fjd a, distance of about 

twenty miles, and with a breadth ftonihree to six nika, 

. .. i . . . ... . I " ’*’' . . . >ie^«iaakiiiii^^i in >iiw o i |n , .pun l^l w ll 

« Sasun Is sbottl dglit ndlss north cl 8ittbSl|(in^ 
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jgo^ the exact positioa of the eastern bojEMadary is fnnn this oanee somewhat anewtoiii. ik>ih 
the north, and south of Sasun sjiort. eeetiQns of suidstonM and shdes are seen. Some of <iho 
Ws of the former are tolerably thick, and one, a blui8h>grey fine>giamed rook, has furnished 
both buiidmg, stone and mi^rial for vats used in lac manu&cture. So &r as it.is seen, the 
bonndaiy appears to be quite natural, foUowin^^he irregular edges of the basin <0‘ depoui. 
West frotn Sasun, and on both sides of the E^, laterite oonoeals the Talchirs to'a veiy con* 
aidemble extent i though in this particular section of the country it is not abundant on 
the older ro<^8. .There is sometimes, for several miles together, a most remarkable coincidence 
between the Talchir-gneies boundary and the edge of the terrace-like spreads of laterite. 
So much is this in some places the case, that one can follow the boundary with the eye 
fcpm a distant^ by means of the raised banks of laterite which terminate abruptly at the 
junction of Talchirs and gneiss. Of the cause of this 1 am at present unable to offer ^ven 
a plansilde explanation, and must therefore confine myself to the simple record of the fact. 

The greater part of the bed of the Ebe, where it traverses these rocks, is one unbroken 
waste of sand; but there is a short section of sandstonto and shales, with a dip of 8^ —IS” to 
north-north-east, at the bend near Mangalpur. Here, too, in the bed of the channel, there is 
a boulder bed, the bouldors in which are not very numerous nor of large size, but they can he 
seen sticking out of the silt here and there nndemeath the clear waters of the river. 

In the country to the west of the Ebe so complete is the covering laterite, that 
exposed outcrops of Talcbir rooks are only very occasionally met with. In the eastorn 
branch of the Eadam river at Gorgodaand Bodopali, and in the western at Bioki and Bolunda, 
there are short sectidfis, and the existence of a spur of metamorphic rocks running into the 
mmn Talohhr area is rendered apparent. Half a mile north of Binki there are seen, in the 
h%h ground, shales and thin sandstones with a dip of 30” to north-east which has been 
caused by some very local disturbance. 


At Bemra (Bemda of map) there is an inlier of metamorphic rocks whose boundaries 
am murii concealed ly laterite. From this westwards, the Baiikars, which first appear over- 
lymg the Talchirs at Telunpali, gradually lap over, and befom Borkhol is reached all traces 
of Tahirs at the southern boundary have disappeared. This total disappearance is, however, 
ptohably hot exoliuively attnhntaUe to overlap, as the boundary appears to be a &ulted 
one, and a pkw^n of the originally existing Talchirs may have been cut off. In the stream 
west of D^iarmui^a tiie Talchirs for a short distance dip away from the gneiss at an angle 
of «0*. ' ‘ 

A small outBsr from this area of Talchirs exists in the valley of the Ebe near the vil- 
,Taldi and Terda. Tl^e rocks seen are shales and sandstone. 

.This s^WiOOVMS flhmethinj^ uUdUr one square milo,and was in all probability, judging by 
thecharacWof i^Mitvonndingjii^ontty, originally, as it is n#w, quite detached from the 
main mass, 


of ^0 strip of iw^ip men- 
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FAET 4 ..] 

Appujpntly 4i80onueoted from p»U:b«' fiom beneattlli the Bar&> 

kara in the bed of the Ebe below th^OiMift green eandy shales with a low di^ 

to north>east. Farther east, in the vilhup) oC Fntrapi^liiipdstQnes come to the sniffioe. ^0 
the nortb<eaBt of that Tillage, in heavy jdiigle. there is andgeof pseudomorphio qnartz which 
is not improbably oonneoted with some fanl^ag, bat 1 fUded to discover its character owing to 
the laterite covering. Soath-east from Fatm^i, along ihs boundary, small outcrops of shales 
are seen at various points} and beyond Bmdmal, in the high ground, there are some consider> 
able lenticular masses of limestone included in the beds of silt. Further east &om tiiis, de* 
tmled examination was not continued, but Talchir rocks were observed at Bursipali and 
Burimoul. 


Bupoa.—On the northern boundary of the above mentioned spur, Talchir rooks appear 
in the vimnity of Bajpur, especially in the Oodadia near its junction with the Baisunder, where 
thercf is a short section of shales and hoolder bed, the latter resting naturally on gneiss. In 
the Baisunder, too, close %o the junction, there are some sandstones with a dip of to the 
south-west. In the bed of the Ebe the rocks are for the most part concealed by sand; 
but at Degam, on the western bank, there are short outcrops of shales and sandstones. 

To the south-east, at Sihgaboga, some fine sandstones and shales are exposed, otherwise | 
there are 00 other outcrops, and it would appear that at Chaltikra the Talohirs are completely/ 
overlapped by Bardhars. 

Q-ABOakbai.—F urther north a narrow strip ofTalchirs occurs on the boundary nea 
Oarganhal. The lowest bod is generally formed of arkose, as I found to be the case a Uttlf 
farther north at Epsira on the Baisunder.* It rests aatarally on the gimiss. 

SAMB0I.F0BI. —Passing now to the southern boundary of the field, a narrow strip ij 
Talchirs is met with between the villages of Jamga and Laka. In some places, as to thl 
soutir^west of Badpali, they dip away from the gneiss at a high angle. Samhalpuri is situatei 
at about the centre of the area, and in its vicinity are the best sections. In some the 
beds dip at a high angle from the boundary. 

A little beyond Laka these rocks, are overlapped by Bar&kars, which are again, them¬ 
selves, covered up by the upper sandstones. 

Still further west is the area which may be conveniently indicated by the name of the river. ' 

E 0 BEBT.—On the east and north the Talchirs of this area are bounded by the upper sand¬ 
stones. Possibly the eastern junction may be faulted, but it has not yet been fully examined. 
On the west they are bounded by Bax&kars and on the south by gfneiss. Close to Loftan there 
is a fine bonlder bed. ^ 

III.— Dawuda Sbbies— BabIxab Gsdop. 

In describing the Bar&kar rocks of this field, we have to deal with a number of de^tdied 
or semi-detached areas. Thoje on the north have been paj^ally or fully descrtbt^ id''the 
already published report on the Baisunder and other river sections, and thjS .ao^' ^ s^e' 
Mand valley, and thence wastwards, has only been partially examined. Ae the 

Baisunder section were visited during the past season, they will not he 


cv xiik Ebb ABsi.-^lommes^ngpn tke.'«id!i<i^ 

skmi, df iu^ a djutow strip or spur of ! 
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• fiit BsMrds Oeologiod Soivsjr, India, 1871, p, 
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pletely overlapped. On the aon&, ho^eree, there are indications all along the^botutdaiy^ 
fipita Batsipeli to the Ebe, of underlying Talohirs. 

Proceeding westwards, the northern boundary is found to strike obliquely across a great 
loop bend of the Bonum river at Chalitikra, bat the lowest seen sandstones there seem to be 
Talohirs. Between this loop and the Ebe, the country is very hilly and uneven. The rocks 
are coarse sandstones and oortglomerates, some of &e beds being of considerable thickness. 
As seen in the neighbonrhood of the old fort of Bampor, in the Ebe section and in the 
country farther west, some of these rocks resemble the upper sandstones of the Hingir 
group; but after Ml examiilatioii I am inclined to refer them to the Bar&kars. Brown 
hanubtite iron ore is very abundant, and especially so to the east of Bamesur. It does not 
appear there, however, to constitute any definite continuous bed, but to occur rather in con¬ 
cretionary nests and bands in the sandstones. Fragments of ore from this source spread 
over a considerable surface, and give the appearance of an abundant supply^ especially ift the 
vall^s where they have accumulated for ages. Iron is manufiaotired at Chalitikra, and was 
formerly at Bampur, where there are still considerable heaps of slag to be seen. 

Some of the conglomerates seen heie consist of pebbles in a matrix which is barely suffi¬ 
cient to bind them together. As this matrix is often removed at the surface, the hills of 
conglomerate look simply like piles of loose stones, not a sign of consolidated rock being 
apparent. The bed of the Ebe affords no continuous section of these rocks, the few outcrops 
being for the most part separated by long stretches of sand. As, moreover, the beds are here 
horizontal, or neatly so, nothing of importance regarding their thickness can <be made out. 
Opposite the mouth of the Bonum rive^ a cliff of sandstones covered by conglomerate rises to 
a height of from 50 to 60 feet. These rocks, though not exactly like the usual types of Barfi- 
kars, from their position imd physical relations, should, I think, be referred to that group. 
The rocks of this horizon can be traced north and south over about ten miles, from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Cherla to Bograchaka ; they form long low ridges with a very slight dip to the 
west, which carries them under the more typical Bardkars containing coal and some ironstones 
which ate about to be noticed. Between ^e Ebe and the boundaries of the upper sandstones 
underneath which the Bar&kars disappear, rivers and streams occur in abundance, but in two 
only have any traces of coal been met with. 

Tag Lillabi BiVBB.->-Thi8 river, like many others, takes its rise close to Hingir, and 
joins the Ebe, after a course of about twenty-five miles, near the village of Balput. Following 
it up from its junction, in the first two miles or so, metamorphic looks only aie seen, but 
beyond them BaiAkar sandstones are exposed, and appear at intervals up to Burlipali, where 
theie is a seam of carbonaceous shale,and coal, of which the following is the bection, 
descending 


Top denuded. 

1 Slightly coaly blue and black shales 

2. Black oarbonaoeous shale with flaky coal ... • 

8. Concretionary blue shales 

4. CoAZi {Vide Assay, p 120) contains much iron .. 

6. Blue ooncretionaty shale with coaly layers towards lop and 
bottom .. ... i.. ... 

6. Slaty osrboluMeous thides, portions coaly 

7. Ditto the eoady poriloii oonfined to thin 

^ layers of inohes thkik ... ... 

^conciethAMlII'sMM 

fiwr (1^ • *. 

' ... M. 

' ft Bosefionoealed. 


Ft. loo. 
9 0 

6 0 
1 8 
2 0 

6 6 
8 0 

12 0 
1 8 
1 0 
2 0 
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Coal from^No. 4, brought to camp, bnmt itidiffiwoatly, leaving a oonaideiable ash. From 
No. 9, the cod ie modi better; a gara^ faSl whiU). roasted gave out a luminous flame 18 inches 
long (with a l>inoh diameter burner) which lasted for an hoar. Most of the residue was ptfr- 
tisllj caked. Higher in the section there is a bed of teseelated ironstone which seems to be 
cont^uons at that horizon, being seen again at Cboakani, five mUea to the north, and also In 
the intervening country. North of Ebdaloi there appears to be a second ironstone zone 
which includes a better quality of atone. This zone is also seen farther south, one 
mile to the west of Bugonathdera. The rooks throughout this region are ma<di concealed by 
lateiite. 


Two miles further up the stream, near Khairkoni, the top 2 feet of a coal seam are 
exposed. For four miles farther, up to Chamri-mahal, the hed of 
^ the river discloses a much broken section of sandstones and car- 

bonaoeodh shales, which in nlaoes roll slightly, but are otherwise horizontal. Beyond this the 
aandstones of the Hingir ^roup ore alone found. 

BiSDiA Bivxb.—^ bout half a mile from Ailepur (Lakenpnr) the top of a seam is seen 
m the river. Owing to water and shifting sand I could do no more 
than prove the existence of at least a foot of fair coal which bums 
freely, leaving a flaky ash. What the total thickness of the seam may he it is impossible to 
say at present. In the country to the east there are some ridges of ferruginous sandstones 
which may, perhaps, he in part prolongations from the main area of upper sandstones, but I 
was unable to separate them from the underlying Bar&kars with any degree of certainty. Beav* 
ing for the present the description of the strip of Bor&kara which extends from this neigh* 
bonrhood through Borkhol along the south of the field, that which occurs along the north* 
eastern boundary may he most conveniently disposed of. Close to Ratakand, a small village 
on the Godadia, the Bar&kars, which further south are covered up by the sandstones of the 
Bilpahori range reappear, and form an irregular strip which is continuous up to the Bai* 
sunder, where the coal-measures, described in the previously published notice of this field, 
oocur. On its eastern side, the Bardkars occupying this strip rest naturally upon the meta- 
morphio rocks, an arkose bed being not unfrequently found at the base. On the western 
side Ae irregular outline formed by the foot of the upper sandstone highlands of Hingir 
oonstatutes the limit of exposure. In the river at Ddldnga, to the south-south-west of the 

village, there is a coal seam of which the following is a section 
of the portion seen, descending 
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Survey of Jndia, 

, if * 

fo t}i« 0ie »'«eam seen, Atiihe road ^tefi Stains 

lli^At.aiA feet o( ooaljr. jdialaAiid' ijoal, tho dip bmng S° to aooth. i&t the eeotioQ 4^ rooka h^ow 
i^a, that'ia to.eajr^^drther thci|da?esm»'tiie hoondaiy ia aeen -to he pei^tlj* natdratf gn^sa 
heisg e3i;p06ed;ijatiie bed and eaaad^ne ia Ihe orerhangiag banka* From Ihia northurarde 
tiib ri^atimiB tdf the rooks are fbr the most part obaonre mid the western boimdaiy is very 
inMcate. In the Barikara to the sooth of SLiripairat bhusk ahalea and ironstones oeenr; On 
the 6ai||inihaI<jBnd Bagbnm'road* east of the^boondtfj, in the first stream erosBed* there is a 
had ol arkoan^whioh seems to be detaohed firom the field. Beyond it the next mile or so, 
the.granitio gndip rocks which oooasionaUy appear are much covered by loose bonlders which 
in their miseellaneona and foreign oharactei; resemble those found in the Talchirs. In all 
probability they were derived from a Talohir boulder bed of which no other trace is left now. 


SotnaXBK BottitPabt.—B asnng now again to the sonth boundary, at BorUol* In 
speaking of the IMohirs it has been pointed out that they disappip on the bounda^ at tliis' 
point, being mnoh overlapped, and having probably been in part out out by a fiiult which appears 
to have formed the present southern boundaiy and limit of the field. At ^ngapur the 
area occupied by the Barikars does not exceed about half a mile in width, and as they rest 
nearly horizontally op Takhirs, the evidence of extensive overlap by the upper sandstones ie 
complete. West from Borkhol, where the Talchirs are not fiiund on Ihe boundary, their 
apparently diminished thickness might be attributed to the fault having cut out lower beds, 
but here it is quite clear that, unless there has been great natural an^ original thinning out of 
the upper heds of the Bar&kaxs which are seen in the Bbe vaUey, their edges must be com* 
pletely overlapped by the upper sandstones. 


From Borkhol the faulted boundaiy runs in a steady north-westerly direction for 
tiearily forty miles, and with it for thirty miles, a valley which presents a wonderful 
dj^Hreb of uniformity throughout. On the one side, outside the faulty are ranges and some¬ 
times low ridges of metamoiphic or other old rocks, on the other the scarp of the sandstones 
fiirming the Hinpr plateau. The bed of this v^ey being coincident, or nearly so, with the 
base of the i^per sandstones, the Bardkars, and sometimes the Talchira, &rm the flo^^ 
Although many rivers and streams cross the valley at right angles, there is such an aQCumu- 
lation of superficial depositis, that sections, showing the character and relations the rocks 
are of extreme rarity.'' The bottom of the valley, almost throughout, may be described as one 
snacesrion .of ptiddy fields. The origin of this state of things is quite obvious. The valley^ 
in the first instance, scooped out by lateral streams along the faulted junction, has subseqnent- 
ly served as the repositoiy of the solid substances brought down by the rivers, which, coming 
from the highlands oS comparatively soft sandstones, find themselves suddenly arrested by 
the metaipo^hic rocks through which they have only been able to cut narrow gorges. 


At Rsirkhoi |ti^ no rocks are ^sposed in the valley; but farther wesi^ south of the 
village of Btfrgs^ s^i^knm; and gneiss are seen in close proximity to one another, though 
no BctQtil contact la AnP’Os^. To the trast of'^utrapaH there are some ferruginous Baiikar 
with MtitQhei^ wlii<di slab extend nbrthwmds np into a bsy to the north of tiie 
” '* ' ' ^ skmeweteaifb met np tb Bil)doyah,:w^^ 

f'l’-fP.!;: A . at'that'plsce,'of’eintiEstops'Out'niideriifiatfe^the 
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Higher np^Uie rifer^dope to the foot < 4 - the upper eandetoaeii whii^ are 

deeeribed <m a fdlowing page, the Denrau to me eoiue Oigpmiite o£ 

oarhoimceoue shale which be said had he«t lype f<iur 8eTW(i^ Wheooe thej came lam 
quite uncertain. There maj poseibiy be RvfPmx at the foot of the ihlls covered up by water 
and Men blod^. Certainly in its higher feadhes the ri^sr does not cross any Bar&kw rooks, 
and I found no trace carbonaceous matter iu the stream above. 

Between and IMbdotah, tits sandstones, wherever seen near the boundary, as 

also the ooal at the ktihr place, mthibit no trace cS great disturbance at tbeir edges, havii^, 
apparently, when foulted, gently subsided into their present position. Neither at Dibdorah 
nor J(^dhipa are junctions disdosed by the rivers. Between Dibdorah and Jogidhipa the 
Bar&kars are of the same ehazaoter as those between the former%nd Jhargaon. 

At Jogidhipa, the scarped hills, which further east marked the limits of the upper beds, 
locally dSt away, and physically it seems possible that the rooks exposed for some distance to 
the north might he Bar&kan, but litholc^ically they appear to belong to the upper group. 

Continuing along the valley we fnd at Lipuspali, north of the village,' dark colored sand* 
stones which appear here to form the base of the upper series. No Barakars are seen, though 
they doubtless exist under the alluvium. Before reachii^ Manwapali, Talchirs are found to 
come in again, forming a narrow strip along the boundaiy and leaving but very Uttie room 
for the Bar&kars to occupy. 

In the Supnai west of Bbogra (Basunpali of map*), at the base of the section, there is a 
short thickness of sandstones, apparently Bar&kars, which dip from the boundary at an angle 
of 30" to north; the overlying rocks, too, are also locally disturbed. Between Bhogra and Sum- 
bnl^uri the position of the Bar&kars is marked by ironstones, which are seen near the village 
of Badpali. At Sumbulpuri, if the coarse grits seen in the river section dipping at angles of 
from 30" to 45" from the boundary be not referable, as seems probable, to the Bar&kars, 
then that group must be here reduced to very narrow limits. At Danot the upper rocks 
come close to the north of the village, while Talchirs crop out on the south; but there is 
Mom for a small thickness of Bar&kars. In the Held section between the gneiss on the one 
hand and hrownish-red upper sandstones on the other, a concealed interval affords room for 
both Talchirs and Bar&kars. One short outcrop of Taldiirs is seen close to the road crossing. 

Had I not known something of the upper reaches of the Held, the occurrence of frag¬ 
ments of coal in the bed of the river, as it issues from the upper sandstone hills, would haire 
been a puzzle involving much fruitless search. It is evident that these fragments have 
travelled from the seams which the Held traverses far to the north near Tamar and 


Jhargaon. 

Between Laka and Qheripuni, an interval of only about 150 yards exists between theab 
upper sandstones and the Tindhyan quartzites. In this interval latqrite’ and 
conglomerate are the only rooks seen. Eurther west from this I did not 
slightest trace of Talchirs, and the bwrat sandstones seen are not, I tb/inic, ■ 

that both series are again most probably cut out by the fisplt which 
between onaxteites of Vintoyan age and tim sandstor^a* tke Hingir grdsi®*;..,;,, , 

, '0a»rAJr i(8iM..r-To the north, under the Gaijan Hll in 
' iapk««u,mpoHb]y. Bttr&ks^ aMex|K»ed.inthe\9tmms.:. 

900>'i«in*ita'i-mil«s'h»t«'’bein' ettthh3iea;'".'it is- fith^; 
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Bitigarh. On the east, eonth md west it» aanroanded by hills fonaed of Ike upper aand* 
stcpiee, under which the coal ueaeures pees. 

To the north the limitg have potyet been ascertained, but from the sections which bhre 
been examined, and from the geneml physical structure of the country, it is probable that, 
with a few exceptions in the valleys, where contacts of the Bat&kars with the underlying 
metamorphics are exposed, the edges of <^e former are overlapped by the upper sandstones. 

, Vn tlds central area, the Bar&kar rocks, which from their positiop are jNrobabfy the top 
measures of the group, differ materially from those met with in the Ebe valley to the east. 
Instead of coarse sandstones and conglomerates, there are fine sandstones with much 
carbonaceous shale and some coal. In all probability the coarser rooks occur below, and 
indeed to the north sdhe of them are seen cropping out towards the boundary. In the 
Baisnnder sectionf, on the other hand, it would appear that the coarser rocks never were 
deposited, as only a small tbu^ess of sandstone and arkose intervenes ^Mtween the harbo* 
naceouB shales and gneiss. 

In the western part of our area the Earket river collects the drainage and affords 
tolerable, though much interrupted, sections. 

Eabket Bivbb SscnoBT.—That portion of the Earket which traverses the upper sand* 
stones will be found described on a following page. In so far as the Bardkars are 
concerned, it is only necessary to describe the descending section which is exposed between 
Bdifimundfi and Earamakel. 

The highest rocks seen are some sandstones with three bands of carbbnaceous shale, 
which measure respectively 2'., 3'. and 3'. 6.", the dip being 6* to south-west, which carries 
them under the horizcAital upper sandstones. Some ironstones seen to the south of B4i&- 
munda, but not exposed in the liver section, not improbably constitute the top bods. 

Not far from the mouth of the Eatang stream the top of a coal seam is exposed which 
measures about one foot. For about half a mile north of the Eatang there aie massivu sand* 
sionos, the relations of which to the more typical Bar&kars are somewhat obscure: at first it 
appeared probable that they might be upper beds resting in a flat synclinal, but subsequently 
seen cases of similarly situated and similar rocks, suggested that they were only locally inter¬ 
polated beds. 

Beyond these agun there are thin bedded sandstones with shales more or less carbons- 
^ ceons, having a low dip to south. Less than half a mile to the 

south of Suadera there is a coal seam which contains only eight 
inches of good coal with a dip of south-west. 

From this up to the month of the stream which rises in the Duldulla H. S., .the only 
locks seen are thin bedded sandstones and carbonaceons shales, which vary a good deal in the 
direction of their dips on either side of south, but not much in the amount, never ranging 
above 10.** There is nothing that can be called coal exposed in this portion. 

At the stream, however, there is a seam of which the following is a section :•*■* 
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The gver^ng bed of eandetone Ui leen lower dowDihe rirex to break up into several 
smaller ones in conseqnenoe of the inierpohition of Owhonaoeons shales; thus bearing, out 
the view taken abote of the bed seen near the month of t^e Katang. 

Further north from this I did not oontnnne detailed examination, but Iragments of coal 
are abundant from the higher reaohest and the Barlkars extend at least as far north As the 
valley surrounding Kurmukel (sheet 69 a, old series). 

In the Satang stream, from Eassia to its junction with the Earket, there aft carbona¬ 
ceous shales with sandstonu, and the massive bed previously mentioned. Some fragments of 
coal were seen, but no exposed seam could be found. 

Throughout the country betwewi the Earket and Fazar the rooks are much covered, and \ 
there is nothing of particular interest to be noticed. * 

>PAZXB,fiiviiB Sbctiow.—-A t the junction of the Bar&kars and upper sandstones, where 
this river enters a gorge through the hills to the south-west of Easdol, the former show signs 
of local disturbance, and the bed, which is a few feet from the junction, dips away &om under 
the overlying horizontal sandstone in a manner which is suggestive of unconformity. There 
being^no actual superposition, this section cannot perhaps be considered conclusive, and causes 
other than original unconformity may have produced the present appearance. Taken in 
conjunction, however, with other evidence of unconformity to be given further on, this section 
assumes some importance. A short distance up the stream there is a seam of which the 
following is a section:— 

Ft Inc, 

Sandstone ... ' 0 6 

Shales ... ... ... 7 0 

CoAl. .. ... ... 1 5 

Black shale ... 0 6 

COAI. M. 1 0 

Shales, portions coaly. 

For the remainder of this section up to Pondripani there are fine sandstones and car¬ 
bonaceous shales, the latter with occasional layers of coal, as at Putrapali (8*) and at Pon¬ 
dripani (2"). There is much fiilse bedding and interpolation in this section. In the Bigi 
stream the section is similar. A seam of 6" of coal is exposed at Deognr. The Eelu river 
section up to Tamnar also exposes the same kind of rooks with no coal of workable tiiick- 
ness. 

The Eelu section beyond this up to Ehara was described in my previous report. Besom¬ 
ing, therefore, at that place, we find that for nearly two miles har^y any rocks are seen, but 
beyond that there is a tolerably continuous section of sandstones and carbonaceous shales 
The first seam measures, descending, dip 6^ south-west:— 

Ft. Ine. 

CoAn ... ... .. ... 6 0 

Shales — WSS 3 6 

^ Coal «. «• •— ... 1 0 

* • 

The coal is probably of mther inferior quality, but in its weathwed M»d Wliiter«Iogged 
condition it is not possible to form a conclusive opinion. The next seam of in^portanoe 
measnree about IT, The coal is m thin layers of less than a foot, al%B*jyii|| with shale, 
dip •onthwouth-'west. Beyond this there appear to be some other seanM t but lltpy sate not 
well exposed. Korth-west of Pelma two flat seams m exposed. Thsir Mlniesses seem to 
he about fl' and d/ respectively. The coal may be of fkir qmtii^. Tbeio seams are also 
seen in the broken ground east of the riv<v,^where the thiekpeaaiuai be aomewbat more. For 
three ttilei farther I followed this section (into 3heet 1^), the flontinoiog steadily 
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itiilM bed of the livery erbUe On either aide were of the upper ean^tonee. Frag. 

OMote of coal wereetiU to be seen at the farthest pmot reached; bat fhoni the ahnnduioe 
of' gneim and Jaspeixxniglonieratii pebbles, Ihe metamorphio rooks bannot be very &r 
distMi The ja4>w may not very improbably be derived from Talchir beds. 

The Felixia.M[lapara valley is one of several along this frontier where denudation has 
remoxed the upper sandstones, rims forming avast amphitheatre in which Bar&kars form the 
floor* AHonriderable aooumulation of allavium ooours in this valley; it is much out up by 
ravines, and oonseqnently difficult to traverse. As it was impossible to take the camp beyond 
Milupara, much time was wasted in going to and fro. To draw a satisfactory bonndary at 
the foot of tiie hills would require dose and very detailed examination. 

Bbkdu Bivbb Swjtioh^— Inthe portion of this river not previously examined,* between 
Eomkel and Jonjghir, for the first three miles the recks are much covered, pfter which J'here 
are coarse sandstones with a succession of seams containing coal in bands of from 2' to S'. 
None of these seams are well exposed, as they are for the most part fiat, and it is impossible to 
speak decidedly of their value. It is not, however, at all improbable that good cool in woikable 
quantity may exist. At Janjghir the BaiAkars abut against gneiss, and are in places covered 
by upper sandstones which cross the bonndary. In some cases the bottom beds resting on 
the gneiss in the Janjghir valley may he Bai^kars; hut the cases are doubtful. To the 
west of the village a pebble conglomerate bed can be traced from off the metamorphics on to 
undoubted Barfikara upon which it appears to rest unconformably, bnt the section is not 
quite clear. In one place in the river it is seen distinctiy overlying a coal seaifi with assooi. 
ated Barfiikar sandstones. This seam measures— 

Ft Tne 

% CoAt, abont . . . ..0 8 

Parting .. ... 0 3 

CoiL ... .. ... 1 0 

I think the conglomerate must be referred to the upper seiies. 

In the bed of the stream on the hill side, at the head of this valley, I found some 
fragments of black shale, which appear to have come from the upper beds. As will be 
notioed further on, a similar case oocurs to the easi^ in the valley of the Bendia. 

From the preceding it will be seen tiiot there are no data sufficient for forming an 
opinion as to the total thickness of the Baifikars, bnt that there is strong evidence of great 
irregnhwity of deposit. 

On the prospects of coal being found in useful amount, I shall speak in the section on 
economic resources. 

lY —tlFiniB SAzmstosTBe, ob Hivoir Qboitf. 

Besting upon the Bar&kar rooke is a group of beds differing from them in their litholo* 
gical charaoters, and containing certun fossil plants whufii have in no part of the country 
been fonnd to occur in roifics of the Barfikar horizon. 

With rate, a^d perhapl even somewhat doubtful exceptions, this group does not *^nrittde 
a6y earhonaoeons d^its. In tlm fossU plants the carbon has been all removed and 
»M»<»dh7ixDn 



some of the seotiotis deseribed on prenous psges etideoce is given of the extensive 
dtfrieh the Baifikaie hatn been ov^pped (y tfa^ At n^any places 

them bonndary of the field, as, for instance, at ^ngiipnr afid (tude p. 

jiedly the Bakkars |s sedtioeA to v^ nartow limits. Again, neap the Kurket 


* tide Beeorda 1S71. p». 1054. 
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them appm ro<^ Mat immediately on Tal 0 |iiin» «|ind along <%e nortiiern bonndaty »ot anfVe* 
qoently opon goeiaa. « ^ 

* iithongh the janotiona hetnreen theee roetca and the Bar&kara often appear to be qtute 

oonformable, oertain observaldons aeem to indicate that aome tin* 
oonfbrmity between the two doea exist. No actual section exhibiiang 
nnconformable snperpoaition can be addnoed* however. The nearest approach to it is pd|^p8 
the case above mentioned, where, close to Janjghir, a pebble conglomerate was ^IramB off 
the gneisa on to Bar&kars upon which it appears to rest nnconformably, but owing to some 
fklse bedding, the section is not quite clear, and should not, perhaps, be regarded as crucial. 
In the Pazar river section (page 111) there is the already noticed case of disturbed Barakars 
occurring close to the junction with the massive horizontal upper sandstones. 


l^assing from^these individual cases, which afford evidence of only doubtful value, to the 
more general relations existing between the upper sandstones and the Bar&hars, we find that, 
taken as a whole, the latter exhibit an amount of rolling and disturbance of which the upper 
beds show no trace whatever. 


The great amount of false bedding in the Bar&kars, noted both in this and the previous 
report, and the overlap, are quite sufficient to account for the fact that the beds of [j^rdkars 
appearing from underneath the sandstones vary much in character in different parts of 
the field. At Lipuspali, for instance, there is a coal seam only a few feet below the red 
shales. Yet no sign of this coal seam appears in any other section. But when the fficts 
observed in the tract of country indicated tios the northern BMgarh area (p. 109) come to he 
examined, it is difficnli to imagine any cause other than unconformity as being able to produce 
the relations which exist there. Denudation has in that part of the country cleared away 
the upper roolm and formed an extensive basin where upwards of 200 square miles of 
Bardburs are exposed. Numerous more or less continuous sections of these rooks are afford¬ 
ed by the rivers which run from north to south; but the best is that in the Eurhet. In that 
river from south to north there is a steadily descending section, which is sometimes compli¬ 
cated by local rolls, hut which must represent several hundred feet in thickness. The 
crumpling and rolling and the dips,—the latter in places attaining as much as 10°—are 
incompatible with the idea that these beds are merely in their original position of deposit 
on a sloping surface. Several of the coal seams dip at angles of 6,° which, small though it 
be, can scarcely have existed at the time of deposit. From its v«y nature and generally 
accepted or^n the coal most have been at first horizontal, or nearly so. 

In the surrounding rooks which form the ranges limiting the basin, and in three inlying 
hilla or groups of hills known as Qid, Duldulli, and Eolam, no evidence of similar rolling 
and crumpling is apparent, while the sections, so &r as they go, induce the belief that these 
ontiiers rest on the edges of different portions of the Bar&kar snooession. From the inter¬ 
polation and fitise bedding, whioh, as has been alluded to, characterise these Barikar roqiks,, no 
actual oondusion could he drawn from observations on the difference in charaotwr of 
vidoalM*’ which ore immediately covered by the upper sandstones. Indeed, the omUp 
slone Would be suffiment to aocount for such di^veuoes as hate lieen obMmd* It Is there¬ 
fore neoesipry to confine the evidence for the nneonformlty to tlte more fiMMSt 
of the two series, all small sections being, fw the above given reaeons, noisdMilA 

Bxatained closely, the upper sandstones exhibit no signs of dletnrlMOM^ ifilltd appear to he 
quite ho«^ntal On some of tiie scarped ranges whew the tioar kbck miles, a slight 

soathemlb'' hotrev^, %e made ou^ hut no rotlinli to that in the 

BerOtaw at the bAe. Whether the rolling and crumpling in tb t&Mi is in any jegwe 
fine to iho pmsuro of the great maw of hill*—whioh would k tkut ema hare been prodaoed 
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sulMwqneotly to the denad&tion—-mey perfaape be a eubjeot &r speoolation; bn\i er^ sixppoBing 
th 9 .t a oertain amount of dieturbaaoe may have been due to this oauee, the general ateady mo- 
o^on of beds from south to nor^, and the fact that the sandstones rest upon different inem- 
bers of that suooession in different places, must, I think, be re^rded as in^oating a period of 
disturbance and denudation between the deposition of the two series of rock. It may be 
added that whereas we find in the case of the Janjghir section, already alluded to, the upper 
sanlSbonts passing from Bar&kars (at the base of the group) on to gneiss, the same rooks 
cover up the highest members of the Batdkar suooession which are exposed on the southern 
limits of the Bar&kar area between Bijana and Deogaon. 

« 

In their lithological characters these beds differ in a marked degree from the Bar&kars. 
The first thing which strikes one about them is that th^ almost invariably present a reddish 
aspect from the freely disseminated iron. Be they conglomerates, sandstones, or clay ^hale, 
the presence of iron is generally prominently apparent. The soil, too, which is derived from 
their decomposition, is nearly always red and sandy. Notwithstandmg this, ironstones of 
good quality are yeiy much less frequently met with in this group than in the Bar&kars. 

I have been unable to see that the beds of different lithological characters occupy any 
definite succession. The red day beds particularly seem to have a very capricious distribu¬ 
tion! Though not always present, they are generally found among the bottom beds of the 
group. Towards the top, too, they not unfrequently occur. In the centre they appear seldom. 
Often where one would expect to see them, they do not show the slightest indmation of their 
presence. Conglomerates and sandstones alternate with one another without showing any 
regular sequence so far as I was able to make out. 

The conglomerates consist chiefly of small rounded quartz pebbles, bound together in a 
sandy ferruginous matrix with a varying amount of felspar. The pebbles rarely exceed 
6 inches in their greatest diameter, and sometimes they are uniformly, throughout particular 
beds, not larger than small marbles. Occasionally the pebbles are of gneiss. This is, of 
course, most frequently the case when the underlying rocks belong to the metamorphic series. 

The sandstones vary much in texture and color, but really fine-grtuned sandstones are 
rare, and whiter or even grey looking, rocks are of unusual occurrence. Sometimes beds occur, 
both in the case of conglomerates and sandstones, which it is not easy to distinguish from 
Bax&kars. In such oases traces of associated carbonaceous beds are anxiously looked for as 
affording an almost infalliUe test of the age. The beds of sandstones, as may be seen in 
the scalded sides of the hills, occasionally attun very considerable thicknesses, narrow part¬ 
ings of shale occurring at distances of from 20 to 40 feet. The most common form of sand¬ 
stone is a rough brownish grit, which, even when under the constant action of running w&ter, 
seldom shows a dean or smooth anr&ce. Carbonate of lime is not often present in suffi- 
dent quantify to give rise to any mariced form of ohenucal weathering. Mechanically 
formed pot-holes are, for some reason which I cannot explain, leas common than in the 
Bar&kars. 


Shales or claye« generally red and sometimes pasdng into ironstones, indude all the 
fpssining frrms ofreokfrdbd in this group. In one direction these beds show | tendency 
i|(|l jpaM into sandstones, but a« I have aai^ fine grained sandstones, pnq!t«rfy so odled, 
oocur. Mica oeduu iu abundance certain layers. ‘I^th the enesfitioii of soma 
|l|i which are otcadou&lfy met with, all are fruri^^inous, eome hlghfy eo} the latter 
hmvy, hut (un isldm udd as im oin iff iron )fy 

fie nt tills group which have so he proved tho ihaJee which 

IMtfMdoned, and they are by no means tmhimsu&y so. ^ plsee whem I 
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found jbtfils ^oft numeront as regavda iudliriduilt WM in th« Oaqan Uli in Hingir. 
Herat too, the number of species was the gTSsttSol^ it does not altogether exceed eighty 

* (Die following is a preliminary list by Hr. I'eistmantieA:— 

EQUlWtTAOXjS. 

gohisoneura f s Hamnda sp. 

,, f sp. 

Yertebraria Indica, Sunh, 

Fixjcbs. 

Qlossopteris Indioa, Sekitnp. 

„ Browniana, Brogn. Var. AustralasicB. 

• ,» Sp.P 

Feoopteris Sp. = Banbury’s drawihg. 

„ Lindleyana, Boyle. 

The specimens of Yertebraria were met with at GKrundla, Eodaloi, and on the Bilpahari. 

The question of the correlation of these rocks with the groups elsewhere known in 
India is for the prraent reserved. 

These sandstones cover by far the largest part of the area included in the field. 
Throughout tho central portion no other rooks are met with, and to the north-east and 
south-west, oilly narrow strips of the older rocks are disclosed at the boundaries, and that 
for comparatively short distances. In the northern part of B&igarh there is a consi¬ 
derable exposure of Bar&kars which is surrounded on all sides by these rooks, and so super¬ 
ficially separated from the Bar&kars of the Ebe valley on the east, and of the llDind on the 
west. * 

The eastern boundaries of these sandstones follow an irregular outline, which is in 
general well marked, and is more or less coincident with the limits of the hilly plateau 
country of Hingir. Possibly there may be some small outliers within the limits of the area 
colored as Barakar, but the often highly ferrugmous characters of some of the pebbly beds 
presumably belonging to the latter, and the obscurity of the physical relations renders dis • 
crimination almost impossible. 

The group of hills of which Sitaram and Bilpahari are the culminating points is situa¬ 
ted at the northern extremity of the eastern boundary; the rooks seen there are sandstones 
and red shales, the latter containing Vertebraria. Some of the sandstones are highly ferru¬ 
ginous, and contain layers and plates of hardened and dense character which weather out 
on the surface into relief, as is commonly seen in the Fachmari sandstones. 

At Girundla and Bindichua the same rocks prevail; they are generally ^'horizontal, but 
at one place in the Lilian, south of the latter village, some local disturbance hafi given rise 
to a southern dip. The Bfndichda G. T. hill station wdl illustrates the tendency of ceje- 
tein beds of fiandstone to weather into curious and grotesque shapes. 

The rooks about Onkilbira, Eomgha^ and Fikol are idl of the same obaMeter iUd call 
for no particular notice. The same may be said of those fonning the hIlUio Ibt east and 
eoutih ot Lakenpur. * 

dose to Botkhol,theKoilarriver debouches from the hills} it is the titstlifCi jferies rfhichu 
riring in the highlands of Hijpgir, pursue a steady south eourse to the MeiifQAdi. As the 
rooks which they traverse, exO^jpt near the boondasy, an sections^ 

throw moch light upon the general oharasiien of the eeiies. Osd^hsdilll^ these rivers run 
in deejpljf out channels in beds of ooame l»uwn or red sandShiBini fhise being water-beaiu 
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itig RtraU feed the rivers all abng their oourae, and the SKnat faces of exposed rook are tlie 
fisv^te growing place of a speriee of J>o«efa; all these rivers are perennial, and thrir oon> 
atdnt flow of water makes them contrast^ witii the rivers of the gneiss and Talcihir areas 
which soon dry up after the rams, leaving wide sandy channels. 

The general ohsraoters of the valley which extends along the boundary in a north- 
westemly direorion from Borhhol have been described on a prerions page. With the rocks 
whicif bound it on the north only have we to do at present. North of Jhaigaon the road 
to Baini ascends over the scarp of red shales and sandstones; these are still better seen 
further west at Dibdorah, where there is a step in the Hingir river over which the waters 
fall, forming a most picturesque, and in the eyes of the natives sacred, cascade. Near the 
foot of this faU, as has already been mentioned, some pieces of carbonaceous shale weire found, 
but none above. 

At Jogidhipa the physical features are somewhat modified, as there is *no distinct fidge 
or scarp on the Bai4kar boundary, but the relative position to the main boundary of the 
field appears to continue the same. From this westwards the red clays cease tq occur asso* 
dated with the basal rocks of the upper sandstones. 

In the Enr or Chota Eeld, between Berapali* and Beramunda, there are brown and 
yellowish sandstones which sometimes contain pebbles, but there is no trace of the red days. 
Their absence may be due to overlap of that portion of the senes in which they occur, but 
I think more probably they were never deposited here. At Jamgn* the Bai&kars are almost 
completely cover«l op by these upper rocks. * 

In the Supnai section from a point east of Jhaignra to Bhogra* there are coaise fetru- 
ginona sandstones which are at first slightly inclined to the south, but as the boundary is' 
approached, they dip in the opposite direction, and the bottom beds, some of which seem to be 
Barfikars, dip at an angle of SO" to north. 

In the Somkara and Bilaijor rivers to the east and west of Sambuipnri there are similar 
sections; in the latter the rocks close to the boundary dip away from it at as high an angle aa 
45”. Cfiose to Badpali there are some traces of a local bed of red clay. 

In the Eeld there u a long interval between coarse sandstones dipping at 20” north 
and the gneiss. Save for a small outcrop of Talchirs at the ghfit there is nothing to indicate 
the character of the intervening rooks. Farther noith, those sandstones foil to the horizontal 
and are deeply channelled by the riva. I have on a previous page indicated ibe origin of 
the coal fragments which are seen in the bed of this river. 

At Donot> the edges of the upper sandstones form a distinct and jn^minent ndge close to 
and north of the village. 


In the vifliaity of Cherupani the Talchirs and Baidkars are apparently finally overlapped 
by tbe sandstones on one ride, and cut out by the fault on the other; at least no certain sign 
of them is met with farther west. They may erist, however, at tbe bottom of the narrow 
alluvial valley which ia bounded by on either ride quartettes and sandstones. At Delari (or 
Perali) sandstones dip at 90” to north>east. Just north of the village the lowest bed may 
|N>eribly be Bar&kSir, but I think net. To the south-^east of the village these sandstones ere 


within 200 yards ef (Im quartrites* 

jA Jte* to the Eurket, and also to the north in the ^reorion of Tumardi, 

which are expoiwd all bribAg to the tipper sertee. 

&ibo ttiere is an interval dt pirhaps 800 yards betwesn 
fomq beds of Hmdst0iwi,*Whioh ^ at an angle of 80” to 80* n<ttth*of‘earii. 
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What may^ in^brvani^ between these |^iy be conjectared, possibly Talohirs, bat 

there is no trace of them to be tsem. >Wii^ regard to the mndstonei, I think they must 
be Referred to the upper series, though thegjr aiu .uoi unlike Bar&kars, which, indeed, I taught 
them to be when I saw them in 1871. ' ^jjllhe high dip is gradually lessened, until about a 
mile fhrthm north the beds become horizontal, and so continue with only locfd Tariations in 
dip for about fire miles. In places the river runs in a deep catting with walls twenty feet 
high. The sandstones are of the usual character, coarse ferrv^inons, sometimes with plates 
and layers of more hi^y ferruginous composition. They are often somewhat conglomei-atio 
and. not nnfteqnently pinkish in color. There is no sign of red days in this section. From 
Underneath these^pochs at Baiamonda, as has abeady been mentioned, appear the Bar&kara. 

To theVest the boundary, leaving the river, passes along the foot of a range of hills 
which strikes north from Eatengdi. At Kowagaon (Nowagud) these hiUs present a scarped 
iace Af coarse feitnginotts sandstones with some red clay partinga These rocks have a 
general, though alight, dip to the south. Detached from this rauge, towards its northern 
extremity, ia the Dnldula hill which is formed of the same rocks. 

The eastern boundary on leaving the Eurket, passes south of Balamunda and then 
bends sonthwmds to Jiringol. Between Balumar and Samaruma the red shales were again 
met with near the base of the series. 


The Gid hill appears to be an ontlier of these rocks, the continuity being broken on the 
south, but this is not quite certain, as the rooks are much hidden in the broken raviny ground. 
The principal locks forming this hill are fom^nous sandstones and red shales, but at the 
base there is a considerable bed of white sandstone of doubtful affinities. 

The character of the junction in the Eeld river section has been alluded to above; the 
upper sandstones, away from the boundary, are horizontal, or have a gentle dip to the south. 

From this eastward as far as the Ambo hill the boundary runs along the foot of the scarp; 
this is well seen at Deogaon and Fariga. In the, Gaijan hill, I found the principal part of 
the fossils mentioned on page 115. The fttrtiier extension of these rocks to the east has been 
noticed in my previous report, and it therefore only remains to describe their occurrence to 
the north so far as they have been examined in that direction. 


At Janjghir and the valleys on either side of it^ we find Bar&kars abutting against 
gneiss, the boundaries being more or less overlapped by sandstones and conglomerates which 
form the. surrounding hills. These sandstones and conglomerates are, 1 think, referable to 
the upper group, .bat at the heads of two of these vall^s, from 150 to 200 feet above the. 
level of the top of the Bar&kars seen ontside, I met with fragments of coaly shale in the beds 
of the hill-side torrents. At first sight this suggested the probability of Bardkars occurring . 
at tfao higher kvel, bat another case, presently to be mentioned, seems to make it probal^e: 
that oarbonaoeouB shales do sometimes occur in the upper beds. 


A glance at the map* will show tiie difficult nature of the country wh«re tbeM 
tions were made. Until the whole of the hiU tract there has been 
possible to speak with any degree of certiunty on the subject. As rendering, 
that the rarbooaoeone shale is firmn the upper sandstones, it may be 
,:i^tstmre much 'mix^arith piei^of shalw. wfiicdi 


»• mqtp;: 
Ishaev 
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veiling upon ironstonea, wMoh latter are ipresamable Bav&kars. On the east of,the vallej, 

in jUie Snkti hill, there is a good eection olF these roob. 

« 

Ascending firom the village of Bajarmura, which is on red clays and sandstones, the phth 
passes over whitish grey sandstones, which might pass lithologically for Baiikars; above 
them near a bear's cave* is a band of block shales; this is at least 300 feet above the red 
shales of Bqarmnra, and must therefore belong to the npper series. 

Above this there were coarse fermginoas. sandstones which continued up to the top of 
the hill. On the eastern side of the hill, at Ehara, the Bardkars extended up the side :^m 
100 to 160 feet. 

' So far as they have been examined, these upper sandstones appear to constitute one 
group which is not susceptible of any natural sub-division. 

V.— Latbbitb. * * 

In the course of the preceding pages the occurrence of laterite resting upon the older 
rocks has been occasionally alluded to. It is more particularly abundant on the Talchirs, 
and, as noticed on a previous page, its limits are curiously concurrent with the TaJchir—gneiss 
boundary in the eastern part of the field. To the north-east it is often found on gneiss, so 
that its occurrence in one locality in a limited way on the Talchirs only is the more remark¬ 
able. It seems to be chiefly, if not entirely, confined to the lower levels, and I never found 
a trace of it on the higher hills, though in such positions it is commonly met with in Sirguja. 

There is nowhere, so far as I know, a greater ihickness of it than about*sixty feet. In 
the eastern part of the field it forms wide spreads, which completely conceal the underlying 
rocks. In lithological characters this laterite resembles the laterite of Midnapore and else¬ 
where. 

VI.— 'Fauits akd Dtkbs. 

The character of the south-western boundary having been described in the previous 
pages, little remains to be said, and recapitulation is, perhaps, unnecessary. Although no 
single section can be pointed to as absolutely establishing the faulted nature of this boundary, 
still the general tendency of the observations which have been made is to point in that direc¬ 
tion, while the difierence in the character and age of the beds which are successively brought 
into conjunction, and the remarkable straightnesa of the boundary, are strongly corroborative 
of the same view. 

With this exception there is no evidence of any faulting throughout the area, and most 
of the bonndari^ have been distinctly seen to be uaturaL 

But one case of trap also has been met within the field; this is at Eirara- 
ma in tiie Barfikar area, where a dyke is exposed for a few yards. A siiuilar rock is seen at 
Eondaimunda, in tiie gneiss, and the two may be continuous. It most be noted that there 
is a posribility dl this bring only the peak of a trap-like m^tamorpbic rock which strikes 
up through tibe Barfikars. Its tiiholoig^oal chuaeters quite favor this possibility. , 

VIL—JBooHoiact BssotTBCBS. 

Ilj. ; Ihe economic resourebs of this firid are—Buildii^ materials, Coal end Iron. 

otiun coal-fields oontsining Bamn^arobki^ msny.yaric^Cs 


occur.W'buildin^ jpuijosw. 
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rocks wbich been wsod in this -way 'ata. the Tiiohhr sandstones o£ Sasun. These :himi8h 
a suitable material for copings and similar purposes in Sambalpur. Becently they hpve 
bem employed in the manufacture of washing yats for lac |rorks. The building stone which 
is ohiefiy used in Sambalpur is a sohistose quartzite which is found in the station. Inmratone 
of limited amount, but good quality, oocurs in the Talchir rocks to the south of Luponga 
{vide p. 105). Kankar is found in most of the allurial tracts, but is not generally abundant* 
The Yindhyan rooks south of Fadampur on the Mahanadi include an excellent limestone, 
which is the sooxce of lime ohiefiy resorted.to in the district. 

CoA£.—The seams which are exposed in the portion of the field at present under descrip¬ 
tion are neither Viry numerous nor indiyidually of promising quality; but it must be remem¬ 
bered that the coal-measure rooks are not only, as a whole, very slightly disturbed from their 
original horizontal position, but are much covered by superficial deposits, and that there is 
a complete want of sections which might show the succession of beds constituting the group. 
The true, or even approximate, value of the fiflld, therefore, can only be ascertained by borings. 
In the meantime it may safely be asserted that there is a fair prospect of this field proving 
to be of considerable value. 

Of those seams which are at present exposed I should recommend that at Dibdorah as 
being the one which is most likely to reward exploitation. The advantages which this seam 
possesses are the followingThe coal is of fair qualify, much better probably than might be 
supposed from the assay, the sample haring been taken from under water; the thickness is 
at least six ahd a half feet. The seam being at the surface, and having only a small dip, 
might be worked by simple undercut quarries. 

Lastly, the locality is the nearest to the Mahanadi, being only about six miles distant 
from that means of carriage. The chief difficulty in working this seam, indeed the only 
one that I know of, will be caused by water which it may possibly be found not very easy 
to dispose of, especially during the rains. This, of course, would only be felt while the works 
were carried on on a small scale; with extended operations suitable provision could no doubt 
be made, but the narrowness of the valley in which the seam is situated must always cause 
some trouble. 

With this in view it would obviously be best to break ground first (provided, of course, 
that the seam is first proved to extend so far) at the watershed between Dibdorah and 
Jogidhipa; this would involve somewhat longer carriage, but would secure an outlet on 
either side for the ejected water. The water would almost entirely be from surfiice sources, 
as the red clays which occur with the upper sandstones would, I think, prevent excessive 
percolation from the water-bearing rocks of the highlands. 

The sections given above of the other seams in this part of the field (Ebo valley area) 
do not indicate any coal of workable thickness. According to the assays and my rou$^ 
examination in the field. No. 9 of the Durlipali is the best coal, but of it there is only One 
foot. No. 4 of the same section is two feet six inches thick, but the quality is very inferior. 
H must be remembered, however, that the whole of this seam, as well as that of most Of the 
others, is not exposed. As regards carriage, the Durlipali seam is much less favourably 
situated tixau that at Dibdorah; thedistauce from Sambalpur as the Crow tr^ty-five 
miles. Duriug the rains, however, the Ebe river, which is only six miles be 

used as ft means of oiMii^e. Tbie Lukaqpur seani, regarding whirifc-^^ii& lbown 

is rituated in, igi. enclosed valley difficult of fuxjess, the 

Mahanadi wonld> probably he from ten to'twelye, iniles^ eirieem 

xnlles 'ftdht' tbel^be. ''Of seains'in the 

report}, ihe.(^, from theta' might* porlmps, a am^ river,to' titn 
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Some of the seams in the £eld valley may very possibly ooatain good ooa}, but tihey 
are jlifBcnlt of access, being tbirty>ux milea, as the crow flies, from the Mahanadi. Oarts, if 
they coold get over the ground atpll, would have to travel probably not less Ihan sixty milas. 
To Sambalpur the distance by any possible route would not &11 far short of 100 miles. 

Still more npfavorably situated as regards roads are the seams in northern Hin^r to the 
west. The £urket river there, however, would afford a means of transport during the runs. 
I saw a large boat being built at Babo on the,£urket, so that navigation is so &r poseible; 
indeed, the river bed, thence to its junction with the Mahanadi, contains no serious obstructions 
of any hind. 

So little is yet known of the coed of the Talchir field, that it would be impossible at 
present to institute a fair comparison* between the two. Unless the coal of our field is of 
better quality it could not compete successMly in Cuttack owing to the pmoh great^ dis¬ 
tance it would have to traveL At the same time the Mahanadi is closer to the eastern end 
of the E&igarh and lliugir field than it is to any part of the Talchir field, and the Brah- 
mini, owing to obstructions, is not much better as a means of transport than the Ebe or 
Kurhet would be. 

The prospects of the ultimate development of this coal-field depend altogether on the 
future extension of a line of railway into that part of the country. If the project for con¬ 
necting Calcutta with Nagpur, by a direct line, be ever carried out, this field will attain 
considerable importance, should the borings, which must firat be made, prove the exisfence of 
abundant and good cool, and of their doing so, there is, I think, a fair prospect. 


Assays of CoALsf. 



Afoisture. 

Carbon. 

VolatUe. 

Ash. 

Durlipali No. 4 of Sec. 

... '63 

26 4 

86-6 

37*1 

Durlipali No. 9 of „ 

... 11-8 

60-2 

36-8 

13* 

Lakanpur 

.. 9-2 

33*4 

34-4 

32-2 

Dibdurah 

«. 9*9 

39-9 

33-6 

26-5 

Dulunga 

... 11* 

46-2 

33-6 

21*2 

Mograpali 

- 11-2 

46*1 

40* 

13*9 


Ibon. —^Within the Bardkar group there are, as has been indicated on a previous page, two 
ai^ possibly three zones of ironstones. Assays have not been yet made, but some of the ores 
appear to be good. As to quantities, so far as superficial examination goes, I think at 
Kodaloi and some of the other localities on that horizon there is a large supply which could 
be easily worked. Of the abundance of ore in the hills at Bampur, east of the Ebe, I have 
already expressed my doubts, but on these points it is impossible, without some preliminary 
clearing of the groui^, to speak with certainty. 



The zone of ironstones which runs with the south-west boundary, at the top of the 
Bar&kors, seemed to be thin and poor. * 

In the upper sandstone series ironstones also occur, but are seldom used by the native 
XioJtan. In several instances I found that the Lohars of villages which, owing to wood 
being abundant, were situated within the upper sandstone area, proonred their ore from the 
Barkkors some miles distant. Except towards the frontiers of the Hingir highlands, there are 
fisw JCtohan' villigcs in that zemindari, but Jn no part of theeonntiy which I have visited are 
tl^i^abundant as in Eampur. At many of the villages there are ftimacee,bnt the greater 


Ml ficom thp rrichir fletd has bibn found to msww foidy wtil la small Btaamsni on Um Odtuok 
, owfos to «xpeaiAr6 carrlafa, nm, boweTer,«Kw high. 
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number are w^ked bj ookmes of Loharawk^ fom tMiifKirar; villaf^eis where timber is ftban< 
dant, passing to newlooalities when th^ hBV4i<«a^»uBted the supply in their vicinity.' Altiiopgh 
S&3 {Shorea robutta) is the wood most omnsuHtlj used fbr n^aking charcoal, I foundt the Kjas'al 
{Dipteroearpus marst^um) seemed to be prefbrred by some. Bamboo, though abondanl^ never 
seems to be used. The wood is cut into logs about 3| feet long, or rather more, and is burnt 
in holes which are about 4 feet square and 18 inches deep. Small branches are not used. 
The fumaoes are somewhat smaller than the largest which ace used in Bengal; they are tiir- 
nished with a trliy above, in which a quantity of mixed ore and charcoal is kept, which can be 
raked into the top of the furnace by the person working the bellows without other assistance. 
This, of course, is a great saving of labour as compared with the usual system which inrolves 
the presence of a second person to feed the furnace. Differing from the practice in Hazaribagh, 
the same individuals make the giri (bloom) and also work it up into iron fox the market. The 
pim>were much smaller than in Hazaribagh, in one case at Jodiboga not exceeding 6 or 7 seers, 
generally, perhaps, they are about 10 seers. So far as 1 could make out, the Mahajans get 
from 16 to 20 seers of iron for a rupee from the Lohars, but owing to the advance system and 
the transactions being chiefly in kind, this cannot be accurately ascertained. 
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Pbeliminaby notjs on the Ooi:ii>>FiBZii>s OP SouTH-SAST WynXd, Madras Presidency, 
by W11.I1IAM Kino, b. a., JOep vt^'^ i^verintendenf. Geoloyieal Survey of India, Madras. 

The attefition of the Madras Government ’Hg.ving been again calle^i after a lapse of 
ft* present brief nearly forty-two years, to the ooqurrence of gold in the Malabar Dis- 
trict, it was eoaiddi^^Bd advisable that an examination of Ihe country 
should be made by the Geological»^.Su;^y«M^I^a.* It now, howeveiv turns out that the 
area over which the auriferous deposila te«fii is so large, that a considerable 

period of time most elapse before a io^rt the whole district can be maide. In the 
meanwhile, m a gold mining company had been started with the intention (ii| opening 
up the qumz reefs known to exist in Wyndd, 'and !ti9ore particularly those nears 
Day vdllah, my attention was first directed to this region. Ihe couiitry examined up to this 
time constitutes a local division of this par^bf the district and is siiffi^eatly large and 
important in itself to be described separately in these Records. “S . 




The intermediate elevated terrace of mountain-land lying between the |ow, country of 
Topography of Wyn&d Malabar, the loftier .platea^ of the Nilgiri mounlilhB, 
plateau. Mysore territory, called the' has been conveniently $epat'‘' 

ated (principally by the Coffee Planters) into three divisic^Y North Wynad,,. South WyaAd^ 
and South-east Wynad; and these larger areas are again^^HTCeUe^ out after a tia^ve dossil* 
fication into Amshams. South-east Wyndd includes among ciShe^s the Nambalicode)''Moon§d«>. 
andMoopia-ndd Amshams, the latter being the most north-westerly o^l^ethr^,and. 
on South Wyndd or that in which the central village of Vythery is situiSled. 
principal town of the plateau, is in North Wyndd. 


The present paper has to do with so much of 
south-west of and alongside the rood from Gddaldr w 0ij|^in'a 
vuttom of Atlaa-sheet). The other boundajries are the “ 
on the eMt-sonth-east i ^ great line Of j^ce^lnee 
(CaTdM» ghlt) tq the monntain of VeUarami:^ on 



water?’'' 


shod running fiom Tellnr^nlia to Saltan’s &|t^ 


This mountain terrace has nn 


Bi<v«iion. 


fhnm to m 
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Along the wlge of the gh&K occaBionally for short dinatnceB ifteide of tl^se, .and down 
„ . „ the great ribs and intermediate trenchoB to tfie low country, aU the 

ground ’s covered by dense and lofty black forest. Inland, tlftre 
are rounded grassy hills enclosing valleys, interspersed with good bolts of forest, most of 
which is, however, of poorer tree jungle than that of the gh&ts. Nearly all the valleys 
contain swampy flats, which are laigely cultivated as paddy or rico-fields. The coflee 
gaidens, which are the European spccialill of Wjnad, have, as a geneial rule, been made in 
clearings near the edge of the ghats in the bhick forest, oi in the denser parts of the inland 
jungle. 

A good deal of misconception appears to exist as to the healthiness of Wyn&d. As far 
ns my oun peisonal expeiience goes, the climate from the end of 
September to the middle of Januaiy is tolerably well adapted for 
Europeans. I am informed by the planters that it is even healthier fnfti May to September; 
so that there are only three months in the year when the country is not healthy. Many 
planters leave duiing these months foi the coast, or the Nilghis; but otheis are known to 
have remained with their wives and children for two and three years continuously. 

On the other hand, the climate is not suitable to the natives, except such as belong to 
the country, as the Chetties, Mopalis, Korumbars, Pannirs, &c.; hut much of this unsuitabi- 
lily, may, howevei, bo due to carelessness of tbe men brought into the country, and the fact of 
their being away from their homes. 

Next to the Tremendous rains of this region and the two or three unhealthy months, 
the land-wind is perhaps one of the worst evils to be encountered. Bungalows arc built 
so as to present a sheltering side to it; it is dangerous to sleep in; and it is about as 
disagreeable to bo felt or heard as the bleakest east wind in England. Foiinnately, it seldom 
lasts all day except for a short time in the year ; and in its place comes the oppositely mild 
and soothing wind ftom the western sea. 

Tbo Malabar District has been famous for gold from time immemorial. Gold is still 
History of tbe foM qnes- washed for in the low country and in Wj ntid; and it used to be 

got in old da} s from quart? ‘Icadeis’ in the hill country around 
Dayv411ah, Nellialum, &c. Two tribes of people obtain the gold. The Panmrs wash for it 
in the alluvium, sxirface soils, and river sands. Tlie JToruutbars dug down to and excavated 
the qnartz leaders. Tradition says that large finds of gold have been made at odd times by 
the Korumbars. The Pannirs rarely find more thaij four ann^* worth of gold in a day each 
man. The latter only wash for gold now (in the Wynid) in the off season, when they 
< annot get lyork in the coffee gardens at five annas a day. 

In 1793 the gold mines of Malabar appear to have been noticed by the then Governor 
of Bombay, who tried to get information on the subject ; artd they were farmed by the 
Madias Government in 1803, 

In 1831 Mr. W. Sheffield, Prinwpal Collector of Malabar, wrote an interesting report on 
them gold mines, upon which Lieutenant Woodly Nicholson, 49th Begiment, Madras Native 
Xafiantry, was deputed to explore the country with a view to the development of this industry. 

Utter officer visited tl^ Nambalioode Amehato, examined all the old workings of the 
KdWWfthart on the Chuleymullay near Daytillah, and obtained gold from the surface wash- 
same neighbonrhof^. I^aUo visited all the known gold localities in Hi® low 
I nf ^iJUUba*. llo doU not se«n> to have thought much of Dayvillab, and the gold^^ 
Wpti so pure as that from the plains. His acquaintance with the practical 
idP liifttcr and bis hnOtvledge of tbe geological etxuoture of th« country were 
' » •* 
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very poor,' buf his pe/severanoe at the work was marvellous under the difficulties, real and 
imaginary, with which he had to contend. A committee was then appointed, consisting.oi 
Mr, P. Clementson, Principal Collector, Major A. Boss, Superintending Engineer, Malabar 
and Canara, and Dr. P. W. Ward; and an able report, dated 26th May, 1833, was the 
result. These three gentlemen practical!}' condemned the working for gold, as an European, 
industry, in the low country of Malabar. My own^eaamination of the plains has as yet only 
been a eiu*8ory one; hut without going so far as this decision, I am inclined to agree to a 
great extent with it, more especially us it would appear from what we now know that there is 
sufficient evidence to show that European energy is more likely to meet with success in the 
Wyn4d. 

' In 1865 or 1866 Mr. Stern (of Australian experience) paid a prospecting visit to Wynad 
and made trial o& th^ alluvial deposits, of which there are several in the form of flat swampy 
land along the courses of the streams. He tried near Dayvallah by sinking pits to ‘bottom 
rock ’ and always got gold, but not in sufficient quantity to make it worth while continuing 
his work. 

Within the last year or so attention was again called to the occurrence of gold in the 
Wynad. Some of the planters had lived in Australia previous to their coffee experiences, 
and being more or less acquainted with quartz and its occasional associated minerals, they 
were naturally struck with the quartz in Wynad, while they also knew that gold was, and is, 
obtained by the natives. There was, however, a want of capital, and no one had seen gold 
in the quartz until Mr. Withers, the present Manager of the Alpha Company, came down to 
Wynad. Mr. Withers, who knows how to wash for gold, and is acquainted with quartz 
reefing, prospected the country for a long time until he felt convinced that nothing was to 
he done at alluvial and surface washing. He then explored the old pits and workings of the 
Kurumbars and finally settled on a quartz reef in which he found gold visible. This reef 
and the ground alongside had been extensively worked in old times by the Koriimhars. .In 
one of the numerous caves he found the remains of one of these native miners, and thus the 
lode came to be called the “ Skull Beef.” 


The Alpha Gold Company was then started, the prospectus of which states on the 
authority of “ the Company’s Manager and two of the Directors, who have had much experi¬ 
ence of quartz-reef mining in Australia," that the stone will yield about one ounce of gold 
to the ton of quartz. 


The most common mode of occi^rence of gold in South-east Wynid' is naturally in 
Altttvial Bonroes of gold, the Recent deposits, such as tl^ surface soil on the hili-sldes, the 
not rich. stream sands and gravels, or the true alluvial fliats (Yayals or 

Veils) which are so frequent a feature in this upland as to have given it the name of the 
" land of swamps”; but in ^fone of these ways does it seem that any large quantity of 
is stored up, except perhaps in the swmnps which have as yet only been trM by S^rn, 
when they were found to be as poor as the rest of the land. 


The surface soils are generally very thin, and ,they ate not extehaiVefemiH^^ to'jastify 
any lai^ attempt at washing byh^dranEo S&I they wire 

rat st^rSuB 80 ». perhaps the favorite resort of the\ 3 ^nniM'!|^i|jj^^^W'ay 

known pati^es of ground produce a certain smairamount gotii' < these 

. 


men worked for me at places around DayvalU^, but they hotref 
pay for their employment at five annas a ^yfifor each 
ehanoe on richer finds, llie lar^st know* fragirien't of g 
in Wyn&d wei^s oyer teven peUnywei^l», biit tb 


Kad|Bi' not mdeh rol^d; in fact it h^' e^ently'n<^;''beeifi''iinF^|f I'^'from the' 



ly, however, they 
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and has thus not been subjected to that exposure and attrition which seem neditssai^ for the 
pro^iction of the finally purer metal usually obtained from alluvial washings. In addition to 
this, a further small rolled fragment of good yellow gold without quartz, weighing nearly 
grains, was lately found by the Pannirs of Dayvall&h; and a larger one, weighing 21*9 grains, 
is in the possession of Mr. H. V. Byan of Glenrock—Mr. Minchin and Mr. Byan have each 
occasionally employed coolies on their estates to wash for gold, but they do not find that the 
quantity obtained is sufficient to encourage any further eiljltloration. The latter gentleman 
has collected 8*1 dwts. of gold, amongst which is the small nugget just mentioned. Out of 
this, Ifit^^grains had to be collected by amalgamation and there were 21‘6 grains of dust. 
The g0|p|piWBlly found by the Pannirs is in very fine dust^ or in small flat spangles only 
collectiW ^Kan the black iron-sand,' finally left with them, by amalgamation in the wooden 
washing dish or marriya j but at times there are somewhat larger pepitas. This size of the 
grains agrees with what I have seen of the precious metal in the matrix. ' 


The stream sands are next resorted to, but they are of no extent in this part of Wynad, 


From stream sands, ftc. 


as there are no large reaches, or hollows in the river beds in which 
gold could be stored up, while, as I shall presently endeavour to 


show, there is not much likelihood of its being retained in them, even if it were washed down 


in any quantity. As it is, the usual small amount of gold is obtained here also by the 
washers. In both conditions of deposit, as surface soil, or as river sand, the men nearly 
always only scrape a few inches of stuff* from the surface; they do not dig down to bdttom- 
rock, or to any bottom-layer of compact stuff* answering to pipe-clay. 


It •will thus be seen that a somewhat different mode of occurrence of the gold dust 
Poverty of these accounted (not in pockets, or at the bottom of lighter and permeable 

materials), and system of washing adopted (surface scrapings 
only being sifted) exist in Wynfid from what is known in Australia and California. Much 
of .this may** be attributable to the heavy denuding force of the south-west monsoon; 
or, in other words, a very large proportion of the ore weathered out of the quartz veins and 
adjacent country rock is carried down during the rains to the low country of Malabar. At 
such times every stream in Wynad is a rushing torrent in which no sediment is allowed to 
rest until it reaches the slower-flowing, wider and deeper, rivers of the plains. As the mon¬ 
soon slackens, a little new auriferous soil is allowed to remain on the cleaned hill sides, and 
the old basins and reaches of the stream beds are again filled up with their usual accumula¬ 
tion of mud, sand, and gravel, and thus a small supply of gold is collected. There is no 


doubt that in the decreasing flow of water, gold dust and heavy iron sand must necessarily 
at many places settle down first in the hollows, bkt thisse are few and far between, irrespect¬ 
ive of their being difficult of access^y the natives. At any rate such places are not known 
or searched to any extent in Wynfid; and it seems to me that the fact of the men preferring 


generally 'to wash stuff scraped from the surface of the coarsest gravel ^nd sand banks (the 
very places where the drifting gold would ^ retarded by the rough bottom and then permit¬ 
ted to settle down among the stones) points directly to the transporting power qf the mon¬ 
soon streams. This is also borne out by the haMt which the men have of going at certmn 
';istwgpv»ls to places known to tiiem as having yt^ded gold on previous occasions, where they 
W^||||nd the accumulatiqns of centuries of denudation, but the gatherings up of only one 

psris of’Wyi^^^aad mbre/paftieuMy «bund8iulta^''s'|^ 

.^ghbowkoqd, ^;|binAntod^ 'the yal)^;ajfe'''filled'.ta'i(^tii exW-' 


gh wh|ri^ thq j^tieams slmost 
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these alluvial flats aw not so frequent, anfl they are* smallin extent. There are no traces 
anywhere of their haring been searched for gold, except in so far as the patches of suffice 
sdfl alongside the streams, or on the edges of the flats, where auriferous soil could gather, 
may have been s^ohed by the Pannirs. 

There can hardly be a doubt but that gold in some quantity must lie in these deposits, 
for when they were being laid down, even if the present rainfall existed, it is quite evident 
that the flo^ of water was sufficiently retarded, possibly by lakes which then occupied the 
places of the present flats, to allow of a great thickness of separate patches of denuded 
material of Wynad being retained. It is, however, very questionable whether ih|l|mount 
DilRcult to be worked would be sufficient to repay the washing of such places,^ for they 

are throughout the year charged with water for the greater part 
of tbeir depth, aad they are largely made up of very unstable mjiterials. The cost of exca* 
yation, puddling, and pumping engines necessary to keep large works free of water would be 
enormous. In addition to this, it is probable that woi'k could only be carried on in the dry 
season, three months of which are unhealthy for both Europeans and outside natives, parti¬ 
cularly in these low-lying grounds. 

The places where gold washing has been carried on in the area under description ai-e 
No trace* of gold washing frequent in the Nambalycode and Moonad Amshams; but there is 

in uorthern Amshams. now no tradition of such work ever having been earned on outside 

of these, altliough in Mr. Sheffield’s Report of 1831 mention is made of places, such as 
Choolyode, purporting to be in the neighbourhood of Sultan’s Battery, where indeed there are 
Pannirs, though these men are not skilled in the use of the washing dish. This apparently 
unsearched condition of the northern part of the field, and the ignorance of the Pannirs as to 
the use of the murriya would seem to indicate that there should he no expectation of finding 
any gold dust in that part of the country were there not the view that there was possibly 
always sufficient occupation for these men in the well cultivated lands of these northern 
Amshams* while in the Nambalycode country, &c., they were driven by the land-owners to 
search for gold, the land not being so well adapted for agricultural work. 


The next source of Wyn&d gold is the matrix or the quartz veins, and to a slight extent 
The conditions of gold In traversed by these; and here s^ain thq natives of 

the matrix. Malabar have been beforehand in mining operations though only 

in a very small way when the enormous extent of veinstone is taken into account. These 
Korumbars have worked the smaller and m^e easily broken up veins often to a depth of 
60 or 70 feet. The western slopes of many * the hills in jthe three Amshams already enume¬ 
rated are burrowed like rabbit warrens with pits, often only four or five feet apart, and 
communicating by short galleries. Chulaymullay, one of the conspicuous headland of. the 
Western Ghftts near Dayva]14h, was once extensively mined in this way. lieutenant Nfo^lsoti 
thus describes what he saw in April 1831; “ After cutting our way for several hounm in the 
thickest piurt of the jungle on the mountains, we came upon the mine in question^, co nsisting 
of three shafts about five feet each in diameter, and ten from each %niiQg m 

equilateral triangle, the deepest of them extending to about seyqnt;jr a stone 

dropped in took four and a half seconds to xeadi the hoiiom. We soon mipe 

•was hot the only one, for, having penetrated as fiar as we posaiWy odnldi the jui^e 

towards the summit of the mountain, we diseovered tu> :liai» tium all snnW 

in the same manner and forming a chidn of'trimji^les as before dispositiqa 

which with xegsipd to each olher led me to ^;i^ese t^t they ooun^ . 

a^fts .qommunioating nfith eaoh other, 

I tihst may'be discovered on the arrival., of the pioneers.’!)- of w^k 
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Been near N&d^ni Bungalow and Westwards, towards Chulaymu]lay,,near lA.lliaUttxn, and 
aw/ij on to Cheyrumbadi. In these places these men seem to have led water to the steeper 
hill slopes and got at the numefous small veins on the foot-walls of the larger reefs ly 
regularly sluicing dowu the hill-side even to the extent of causing occasional landslips. In 
the Glenrock Estate the upper part of the groat valley or churrum in which it is situated is 
all of fallen earth, and there are still evidences of largo sluiciugs having been carried on, 
while the face of the ridge north of Hudiabettah is pierced all over with pita as in 
Chulaymullay. * 


According to every information that is to be obtained, the whole of Wynad appears to 
WynAd (ronerally a country traversed by quartz reefs, some of which appear in the low 
of quart* reefs country of Malabar, while others are traceable into the Ouchter- 

lony walley; and even, it is said, on to the spurs of tho Koondah mountains to the south. 
At present it is only known certainly that they are very strong and numerous in South¬ 
east Wyndd. 


In the Nambalycode Amsham there are at least eighteen reefs, nine of which are 
auriferous ; and the immediate neighbourhood of all has been 
worked by the Koruiubars, or washed by the Pannirs, for gold. 
Most of these eighteen reefs are traceable northwards into the Moonad Amsbam. 


Auriferouu reefs. 


Still further westward, by Pandalur, Cheyrumbddi, and Oholady to Vcllaramulla, there 
are at least twenty-four more reefs, those in tho neighbourhood of Pandalur having had 
their ‘ foot-walls’ and ‘ leaders’ very extensively worked in old times by the Korumbars. 
Those of Cheyrumbddi and Cholady have not yet been sufficiently examined; but it may be 
hero stated that one of the richest gold-washing regions (Kathaparaye) of the low country 
could only have boon supplied with its gold from the Choludy and Yellaramulla drainage 
basins. 


The gold obtained from the reefs is of a pale color ; that from the leaders and wash- 
Appesranee of (fold from “ generally yellow ; and that from tho surface washings 

reefs and waBhmga. nearly always of a good yellow color. The natives know this 

difference, preferring the ‘ mud gold' to the ‘ stone gold,’ which last they designate also as 
‘ white gold.* 


Fragments of stone gold are found at times by the Pannirs in their washings of 
surffice soil; but there is nothing known of ^le gold dust having ever been got in tho 
washings. 


QuaUtr of allavial gold. 


In an assay mode of some of the gold obtained by Lieutenant 
Nioholsoa in 1831, the following result is given 


tlold ... 
Silver 
Copper ... 


DATvaiiSAa. 


sow 

8-S6 

•as 


io<rto 


u. 


\ f 

gold obtained by the washers j fitf Nicholson does not seen* to have 
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Two<8ax4pleB from auriferoas surface soil near DuTvall&h have been assayed by my 
colleague Mr. Tween,"one of which, as will bo seen, Is very near Nicholson’s specimen, ybile 
il(e second is richer. 


* 

Mo. 1, Gold 



93-00 

CsrstB. 

= 22 

C. grainii. 

1 Fiuoneue. 

SUver 

No. 2, Gold 

... 


7-00 

90-00 

= 21 

2i Fincneeii. 

SUvor 


• •• 

8-67 

s 


Neither of these three assays comes up to tlie quality of the dust obtained by Nicholson 
in 1831 flora the Malabar low country, which varied from 94'53 to 99'22 in. the percenta^je 
of pure gold. 

When the raatrix gold is analysed a very different result is obtained showing a consider- 
able«falling off iu the hneneas of the ore. There is also a much greater disparity between it 
and the alluvial gold than is usually displayed between the two kinds in Australia, or even 
in California; though the percentage of pure gojd in the Wyiiad ore is nearly the same as in 
that of the latter country. 

Mr. Tween has supplied me with the following assays :— 

1 . 2 . 8 . 

Rknll Beef Monarch Mixed 

Beef. sample. 

Oold ... 6r07 Gold ... 82-80 Gold ... 80 86 

•silver .. 32 93 Silver ... 11-32 Silver ... 10-96 


cording to the scale of fineness make the ore of— 



Carats. 

C. graioB. 


Skull Beef 

16 

3 

Pine. 

Monarch Reef 

19 

26 

»» 

Mixed Bamplr 

20 

n 

f» 


An ounce troy of the mixed sample, taking the mint price of standard gold av JC3-17-IOS, 
would be* worth £3-13-6J, or about Rs. 86-12.2. 

The sample from the Skull Reef is remarkably poor, and if it be a fair avenge (which 
I do not think it is, as 1 have seen gold at times in the richest part of the lode having a 
much better color than that of the amalgamated sample tried), it would reduce any calcula¬ 
tion as to the return of this reef by nearly ono-third. ITie specimen from the Monarch Reef 
is only from one crushing of four pounds of stone; and cannot be considered as so fair a 
sample of gold right across the lode which was the case with that taken from the Skull. The 
mixed saaqilo is from amalgamated ore taken from six reefs; and it may be taken as an 
average for Wyniid gold as far as it has been yet tried. It is very probable that the fineness 
of the gold in the different reefs will vaiy just as frequently as it is known to do in other 
auriferous countries. 

As is usual in most gol& regions, the precions metal occurs hero in the reefs or large 
*. lodes, in the leaders and spurs^ and in the ' casing’or nondeeoript 

Mode of occurrence of gold. , 

rock lining or casing these. 


The ore of the leaders and casing is mostly visible, and is what is teohnically called 


m leaders and small veins, 
is now Umonite, or even 


* coarse gold ;* that is, it occurs as small segregations in the in¬ 
terstices of the quartz, or of the assembled enbi<^ crystals of what 
in the interior of these cubes. It is also yeiy oflien visible in the 


unaltered irom*pyrites which is not quite so firequently seen in the leaders as its pseudomorph 
Umonite. A very common mineral in tl)^ easing of some of the ladders is pyrolusits, in 
which %lso the gold is often visible* The blue-blaeh varisii^' of pyrolusiie occurs also with 


the gold visible at times. 
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It is this variety of gold whieb the Korumbars evidently always sought fir, |(rinoipa]ly 
fropitits splendid color; then, because it is so easily seen and ol^n obtirined without the 
trouble of amaigamstion; and lastly, because it occurs in the casing and leaders or small veils 
of quartz, all of which were easUy broken up in the extemporized mortar holes which are still 
to be seen out in adjacent blocks of gnriss or quartz, or calcined prior to pounding. The old 
miners seem never to have broken up the big reefs, though they ‘ oayoted' or dug in among 
the ' riders’ or masses of country rock and casing enclosed or contain^ in the interior of the 
reefs. 


Appearsnce of reefs. 


Lie of reefs. 


The gold of the reefs or great lodes is generally ‘ fine gold,’ or such as is disseminated 
In the reef through the gangue in extremely fine particles quite invisible even 

with the magnifier. After the quartz is crashed and washed, 
this fine gold may be seen on the furrows of the rude wooden dish used byithe Bannii%libe 
little painted waves of color. At times, however, the gold is visible even in the white quartz 
in short streaks and little angular masses; though it is more generally seen in the same form 
in the red and brown stained ferruginous and cellular quartz. 

The quartz reefs are, without exception, white coloi-ed on the outcrop or when they come 
to * grass'; so that it is utterly impossible to say from a surface 
inspection whether they shall be lichly auriferous, or not. The 
Skull Beef of the Alpha Company which has as yet shown most gold is as white on tho^ sur* 
lace as any other of the reefs. • 

All the reefs are badly defined at the outcrop: th <7 just show a few feet over the ground 
and never stand up as marked walls cutting across country as some quartz reefs do in 
other parts of this Presidency. Occasionally, they show well on the eastern slopes of the 
grassy bills, as when their upper surfaces or * backs ’ just happen to form parts of these 
slopes. 

In such an undulating, or deeply denuded, country os the Wyn&d, it is difiicujt for an 
ordinary observer at first sight to make out the true direction of 
the great quartz-lodes, their dip or underlie being rather low; but 
when followed out for long disfonces they are seen to have a prevailing north-north-west, 
south-south-east strike or ‘ mn ’ across the country. At places there may be a slight 
deviation from this; and for short distances there are slight curves; but, on the whole, tliis 
is the direetbn for South-east Wyn&d, and it is always across, not with, the stratification of the 
rock of the countiy. The dip is always to the eastward, generally at an angle of 26® to 30®. 
There is, however, a tendency in the ‘ underlie ’ to be lower on the tops of some of the 
tiilla, and to increase in the valleys. For example, the Sknll Beef at the present place of 
quarrying dips at 20® to 26° east-south-east, while on the top of a hill a short distance to the 
north, some 200 feet higher, it is 10° and nearly flat. The same feature shows in the 
Hsmslnck Beef; and the Monarch Beef, at its lowest level, has *a much higher dip than on 
the hills. * 

The leaders and spurs, or side veins, strike off to the westward from the foot- 
walls, or undersides, of the big lodes. They dip and wave about 
in all directions, very often rather to the northward. 

n# lereet ledges or reefe of ^unrt* appflnr to vary much ih thickness 1>oth in their 
length and depth, sometames dyiPg out, or at least heowning very 
mnV aistances in their length; and, as 1 aw inclined to 

thus in their depth. Some df the r«(& are traoeahle Mth owwional 
^ ‘ 0 M|t great distances. Hie Honanfii Beef vrould seem tie he tnceable 
it i otoor reefo their outcrops It intervals for two, four, or m miles- 


01' the leaden. 
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It is maoh in<ire difficult to say anything as to their depth in the underlie. Very many show 
by their outcrop on tlie hills and valleys that they are 800 or 400 feet in depth. The Hqdia' 
btJtta Beef, on the edge of the ghiLts, gives indications of being 1,800 yards down its ttnderlie; 
while there is ^slight evidence that some of the reefs west of this show down in the low 
oountiy. On the other hand, two large reefs, as they run south of the K&dg&ui«Gddahir 
road, are not seen in the deep trenches, and it is difficult to say whether they are covered up 
or have actuoliy thinned out. 

The thickest actual section is 16 feet in the quarries of the Skull Beef, though there 
must be greater thicknesses than this close by. A good average thickness in most of the 
reefs may be taken as from 4 to 9 feet. The thickness of the leaders naturally varies 
very much. They appear to run generally up to 2 feet or so; but there is one under the 
Dun^iai^ Beef whioh is 6 to 8 feet in thickness. 

A very common feature in the outcrop of the big * ledges ’ is, that they show strong on 
the higher parts of the ridges and hillocks traversed by them, and thinner or not at all in 
the saddles. This at first sight points to a probable thinning out in depth; but there is the 
view that the higher ground is more opeir to denudation while the saddles would to some 
extent be covered up by ddbris of the country rock, and their slopes are not so steep as 
those of the ridges; the outcrops, too, are deceptive, for they are often encumbered with big 
lumps, of fallen quartz. Indeed, the masses of fallen quartz are in some places so large and 
so tumbled together down the western slopes of the grassy hills that they give the appearance 
of stone in situ. 

The rock of the WynAd, or as it would be termed in ihining regions the ‘ country rock,’ 
is gneiss, belonging to the oldest kndwn series in India, termed 

Rock of the country. variously the Crystalline, Gneissic, or the Metamorphie series ; 

Gneiis. and is of very variable constitution in different parts of the coun¬ 

try. Ordinarily, there is a massive foliated qu^rtzo-felspathic, or 
quartzo-hdrnblendic variety, with intercalations of micaceous and talcose schists; but all 
these are, except in the hill ridges, generally weathered or decomposed into a more or less 
tough clayey rock, granular and friable with the undecomposed quartz, dark red and brown 
from the hornblendic and chloritic constituents, or white, pale colored, and cheesy, or soapy 
from the felspatluc, micaceous, and talcose ingredients of the original rock. There is a large 
quantity of ferruginous matter distributed through the gneiss in the form of minute granules 
or crystals of magnetic iron; and in one particular band in the Marpanmddi ridge, as 
laminte of gray haematite. Hence the red and brown colon of much of the decomposed 
rock; and also its occasional lateritoid character; while at eveiy working of the surface 
soils or the river sands by the Pannirs there is the unfailing accompaniment of blick 

iron sand. , 

* 

The strike of the foliation, or indeed of the lamination and the bedffilng of the gnuriak, 
is usually east-north-east, west-south-west, the dip being mostly at high angles to the south¬ 
ward ; except in the Yellaramulla and Sultan’s Battery country, when a west-north-west, 
eost-sonth-east foliation is prevalent with some folding, and even reduplioation of the beds. 

In South-east Wyn&d four belts of gnriss are recognisshle. Along aaQ^. soutii of the 
^ NAdgfcai-GAdaldr high road there is the nQvth«i!n edge of the 

^ highly syenit^ and quartsoee gnriMt of Ute Ouohterlony valley 
and the HUgiris. N<HHih of this and sWiking about eost-north-east, westeouth-west, is a 
highly ihlspathic band with tsto minor helts^ ohloritie gneiiM. Itn tltSi, the BayvAUah soM; 
ihare ia wary tittle true maaaive cook unw'-*stiU going nsn|j|ii**4he oenapicuoua and pie* 
tnreaqne aarrated and lofty ri%e of Jdfipaninddi luqd tilw Stock it reached. Here 
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a very hard and tiiick band of highly quartzoae and ferrnginons gneieB ie meilwith, in which 
the/an of the strata is rather tortnoos; while there are indications of a synclinal roll in 
ih'e great wall of rook Ciowning the ridge above old Dayv&llah and in the ifeedle Bdbk. 
In the depression north of the Marpannaddi range there is a wide belt of ditwh more varied 
gneisses, which, on the whole, are not so felspathic as the Dayvfillah band, nor so qnartzose 
and bornblendic as that of the Onchterlony valley. This zone is traversable to beyond the 
Cheymmb&di hill station, when a farther carved belt of gneiss with more schistose bands 
comes in as in the Vythery Chol&dy and Saltan's Battery country. 

In the country jast mentioned there are two loi'ge hill masses of granitic rock; namely 

Two'oores’of graaitiorock Yeddaknlmullay near Saltan's Battery and Mumramulla orCul- 

petta hill nearer to Vythery. These are, as it were, great rocky 
cores Around and over which the foliated gneisses were laid down, the gre^t arches or|mdq> 
lations of which are now evidenced by the westerly dip * and subsequent synclinal displayed 
in the Chambra, Tellambalari, and Panora peaks and the rest of the Vellaramulla range, the 
easterly dip of strata on the Saltan's Battery and Manantoddy side of the country ; and the 
narrow strip of folded beds in the wall like crests of the Marpanmudi ridge near Dayvnlla, 
south of which there is the generally southern di^ of the Onchterlony valley strata. The 
rock of Oulpetta hill is a very rough weathering, pale flesh-colored, rather coarsely crystallized 
compound of qu^tz, felspar, and silv^y mica, showing no trace of foliation. It wears away 
into huge rounded masses of still harder lock, giving the hill rather a resemblance to those of 
the Mysore country in which the gneiss is often highly granitoid. Yeddakulnfullay is made 
up of a mu^h finer textured rock of quartz and felspar, and minute particles of black and 
greenish mica, which when weitthered looks very like a coarse buff sandstone. On the 
western flanks of the masll, the rock is rather laminated or foliated. With both these cores 
of granite there is a decrease in the number and thickness of the quartz veins; but these 
appear again quite strongly to the noi thwards crossing the Sultan's Battery—Oulpetta road. 


Otherwise, tile coantiy is remarkable for the non<oocarrenoe of any strictly intrusive rocks 
Hardly any intrasive rocks except in a very small way. There is a dyke of hard, compact dark* 
in Sonlb-east Wyndd. green diorite seen for a very short distance in the Hamsluck 

estate to the west of Dayv&llah. The width of this dyke is about 3d feet; and it is strik¬ 
ing east by north, west by south, nearly vertical. It cuts off the northern end of Hamsluck 
Beef. A few small largely crystallized granite veins occur here and there over the Dayv&llah 
band of felspathic gneiss, as near the dyke just mentioned and around Giidalur. Largo 
flakes of mioa from these are common on the N&dg&ni-Gudaldr road. 

In connexion with this rare ocoarxence of granite veins it may be noticed that the 
qnartz reefs of Cheyrumbadi are in some oases charged with 
qoms NMi M<Km» fmutie. ^ pj^tes of mica of 2 to 3 inches in diameter; 

and there thus seems to be a tendency in the western veins to become granitic rather than 
nmple quartz lodes. IdkewiM from Cheyrumbadi the quai^ of the reefii is becoming 
rather granular and saeolumnd. 


Baffioient data have not yet been gathered to be able to write with any oonfidenoe as to 
ttamurn fa eomtn roek quart* reefii may have been affected by the different belts 

w tbeh of gaeSss in which thiy were debited* fflie ledges eertainly 
seem to ehow ibtoiiger in the Day vdllah belt. They nip out very 
thlib IMA mren Reappear ha the bird AXsrpanmddi mage; but th^ eome to grase again 
ho iliA of this. There are periiii|N> not eo many eeefi to the norih the Marpaitmddi 
^ ^*llie south of H. *l%e ottonstenoe <ff g^ in the leaders does not seem to have 
|i|M or olHi^er on dther side thie rMIge, for the old Eommhar wnrhe are 
' “Isltim and Ptmdaitir as on the DayvtUlah aide. 
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The qaart% reefs which have been traeed oot* or are snliicienily marked, are as follows 
Ennmeistlon or qtuttt* reels? commencing firom the Gddaldr side of the country, whore and 
** eastward of which there do not* appear to bo any ledges, auri- 

ferons or otherwise, for some miles at least 


Kune of geef. 

* 




Higbeet 

proportion. 

Chaiscter. 

tlo^of ^1^. 

Lowest proportions 

1. Eftstem 

Worked on foot>WBll... 





2. Faliunpua 

8. Bear ... 

Ditto 


• 

• ee 

ee* 

4. KMtSai 

Worked on foot>wall... 


• •• 

... 

It* 

6. Uonareh 

Aorlferooe 

• *. *. 

i dwt.... 

2 dwt.... 

ee. 19 dwt. 

S. Hamlin 

Worked on foot-well... 


... 

«*• 

■ •e 

7 Un-uamed 

Ditto 


• «e 


• •e 

8. Korombar 

Anriferoua 

4 dwt. to ton 

i dwt.,. 

7\ dwt.... 

180 dwt. 

S. Vn-named 

Worked on foot-wail 


, 

, , 

see 

10. Cavern 

AnrUSrouB 



• •e 

. 

U. Skull , ... 

Ditto ... 

11 dwt. to ton 

2 dwt. 

26 dwt,... 


18. Hamsluck 

Ditto 

S dwt. to ton 

1 dwt. 

7 dwt...,| 


13. Hameluok, middle 

Ditto 

10 dwt. to ton 

8 dwt.... 

12 dwt.... 

, 

14. llamelado Waterfall 

Ditto 

11 dwt. to ton 

3 dwt.... 

> 18^ dwt. 

60 dwt. 

16. lialoarrae 

Ditto ... 

3 dwt. to ton 

i dwt. 

**e 


16. Funtaloor 

Worked on foot-wall... 

• •** 

, , 



17. Hudiabettah .. 

Auriferous 

■e* 

‘ 

* 

. 

18. Olenrock 

Worked on foot-wall... 



• 



By * auriferous on the foot wall,’ it is to be understood that the foot-wall of the reef and 
the side veins therefrom have been dug at by the Korumbars, and that they are reported by 
the qativcs to have given gold. In these cases, 1 think tradition may be believed to a 
large extent. 

The Monarch Retfvi, as stated aboves traceable for about nine miles from the western side 

SeijiU* of ainifaou* roe& *^® N&dg&ni Bungalow, across the DayvAllah 

road (about a quarter of a mile east of the toll bar), up me 
long grassy ridge to the summit of a lofty cross^tidge overlooking old Dayvallah; and 
on to the wide gap in the Migpanmiidi range, down through the Bingley DeU Estate, and 
on past Eoontalaudy towards the Gddaldr—Sultan’s Battery road. At its southersi^ end a 
drive was put through this reef, where it was found to be 4 feet thick; bnt I am iiidined 
to think that this is only part of the reef, a * rider* or large endosed piece of thn <!K>untry 
rook having been met with. The varied resulte given in the table this reef are 
aooounted lor in this way: At first, odor of gold was got in the samsloi talin from the 
drive sufficient to warrant the expeotatiion of about 2 dwts. of goft to the ton of quarts. 
Subwquently, a ibgment of stone from the sut&ee, wrighhig 8 Ibsi* mut crashed an^ 
3’8 gmins of gold obtained, which ia in the proportion of to the ton, 

Stone, in firagmeuts of which gold was dearly visibly wa« then tehch iim tire same place 
end 880 Ibe, of it subjected to rough crushffig in a ebunp<9? beh^iUging to Kr. d** W. Hincffin* 
and passed over a huge blanket omdle, but the outturn was ei%iih^idWppoi as only 
about 8 grains of gold were got« and yet more tiuui this aM seen before the stone 
^ pounded up. It was soon found, however, frmn subsequUh ^pcrinlents, that the gold 
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muflt have been lost in the statnping box which was merely a planked Btmttnroraand the 
slamp'head, and as no more trials oonld then be made on this reef,'an average result has 
not been entered in the table. • * 

The quartz of the Monarch Beef is generally a milky-white coarse-textured rather glassy. 
Instred compact rock. At times it is stained brown or^red along the fractures, and shows 
thin sheets and seams of brown iron rust. Flakes of bright golden colored mica are 
fiequent; and there aie rare seams of greenish talc and chlorite. White iron-pyrites 
occurs at rare intervals. The quaitz is rudely laminated with the lie of the reef, and spurs 
of talcoso schist are fiequently running into the body of the lode. The casing is partly of 
* talcoso schist, with frequent laminae of pyrolubite. This description applies to so much as 
IB exposed in the drive or cross-cut. 

The foot wall and leaders of this great reef have been extensively woi^ed on the^slope 
of the ridge overlooking the old Dayv&llah valley in Mr. Hughes’ clearing, and in the 
valley itself. 

Korumbar Megf and Sthere, —Between the Hamlin and Skull Beef, there are at least 
five lodes, but they are only traceable at intervals to the district load. One, called after the 
native miners who pointed it out, gave another set of curious returns, which will illustrate 
the faulty condition of the extemporized crushing apparatus with which work had to be done. 

Seven pounds of stone from the Korumbar Beef were hand-pounded and gave 12‘40,grains 
of good yellow gold; and a further crushing of the tmlings of white iron-pyrites, of which 
thoie was i^aige quantity, added *40 grains to this; being in the proportion of 8 oz. 10 dwt. 
16 grains to the ton. One bundled and sixty pounds of this stone were then pounded, and 
all but 10 lbs crushed and passed over the cradle, when gold at the rate of half a penny¬ 
weight to the ton was got. But fiom the 10 lbs. remaining which was hand-crushed there 
was gold at the rate of 7^ dwts. to the ton In the meantime, another sample of 4 lbs. of 
stone was brought in from a new reef (Hamslade Waterfall) which gave 7 grains of gold, 
1 then went to this reef with the men and quarried out about 70 lbs. of stone #vhich was 
divided for separate trial by wet crushing and by hand woik, when the following outturn 
appeared — 

30 Ihs. hand work ... ,. .63 grains of gold. 

40 lbs. wet crushing . ... .. 1*3 „ of „ 


The latter sample showed more gold than this in the nncrnshed stone. Bven if the wet- 
crashed result be true, the proportion for this reef is 10'19 pennyweights. It was evident, 
however, that gold had been lost in the stamping box; had indeed possibly never left it, for 
th^|||«d plate (fixed) could not be completely boxed in. 

The outcrops of these reefs are veiy short for any continuous distance but there can be 
little doubt that they will be found continuing northwards nearly up to the Marpanmtidi 
iidge; and some of them show down in the N4dg&ni estate in the Carcoor cherrum. They 
are thin, about 3 to 4 feet on the edge of the eherrunt, and look at other points as though 
they kept to this. Their appearance is very jEavorable, being more or less colored with oxide 
of iron, laminated, and fhll of white iron.pyrites; and they show gold at times; in fact, they 
kre Just as promisingwlooking except in the matter of size as the reef to be noticed next. 


1 tin'll outcrop of this lode is traoeahle nearly oon^aously fbr 

furlongs, but it is itt all probaUlify eonneeted with other ontiurops of quarks to 
a’ Isogth of at least fbnr lullesi. Ohly a small part of the southern end of tins reef 

bga liwilfi wp by the Alpha ComWty* ^ soufhem end it oommenoes on the edge 
a little moreihaia a mile and a halfjdtte weet of the I^&dgdni Bungalow, 
bnoUs of Ihis pert of the BayvfiUah oountry* Thenoe it runs up to 
f Owarleokinm ])ayvUlsh and down to the rood s* short distance east of 

f, Iwddt Isadera. film its fooUwaU oross the road nearer the riUsge and run 
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through the gooded hillock on which the old fort ie situated. Its next appealfaooe is *in a 
high ridge on whidi the Boman Cathdic Chapel is built, and again in the Hai^rraod and 
Sintail Estate east of Hr. Hamlin’s bungalo'w. Beyond the cross range of MorpanWdi, 
it again shows* in the bottom of the Strathem Estate: and still i^rther northward in the 
Nallialum country. , 

The direction of the veim is, as usual with these south-east Wyn&d lodes, viz., north- 
north-west, south-south-east, with a dip or underlie rarying from 10" to 26" east-south-east. 
On the top of the hill overlooking Dayv&Uah the angle is low, in fact becoming flat, but it 
increases as the reef descends, being at the quarries about 20" to 25". At the place of 
quarrying there is a large irregular surface of the vein exposed on the eastern slope of a 
grassy spur of the hills. This is Ml of caverns excavated by the old native minors who 
evidently scraped and dug at every bit of casing, enclosed country rock, and the leaders- 
The*Manager o^ the Alpha Company is at present quarrying in at this exposed surface, and 
preparing stone in readiness for the crushing machinery which is to arrive in a few months 
from An'^ralia. At the quarry the reef is about 15 feet thick, of rudely laminated quarts; 
laminations with the dip and strike. The back or upper BtHface of the lode is of coarse 
white quartz, from this, as was seen by a cross-cut through the reef, the rock becomes more 
and mote ferruginous and stained of dark brown, black, and reddish colors, cellular or mouse- 
eaten, and charged at times with white iron pyrites much of which is decomposed, sulphate 
of iron and oven traces of sulphur being left behind. At about 12 feet the quartz is moire 
higbfy colored, very ferruginous, very cavernous, and gold is often visible in minute strings 
and masses. The quantity of rock worked out has not been sufficient to show whether 
there is any definite ‘ gold stroak ’ in this lode. * 

Through the kindness of the Directors of this Company and^heir Manager, Mr. Withers, 
I have 'been supplied with a fair set of specimens from this cross-ent, which have been 
crushed, washed, and amalgamated in a rough manner. Very good color of gold was got 
in nearly every dish of pounded stone; but the results from amalgamation were very poor 
at first. • The enormous quantity of iron pyrites associated with the gold came in the way 
of amalgamation, causing the merouty to granulate and become coated with the iron, 
sulphide; in fact ‘flouing* (Australian term) set in. 

I have not been able, owing to the difficulties in the way of crashing, Mlure of "some 
experimeuU, and a want of time, to obtain a complete series of spedmens and resnlts from 
one cross-cut in this reef, much less from different parts of the lode, which would, of course, 
be the fairest way of testing the quartz, but such as have been got are now given-— 

SpooimoB 
of 4nartz. 


1 

3 

5 

4 

K 

6 

r 


Weight 

20 lbs 
28 lbs. 

90 lbs. 

18 lbs. 
18 lbs. 

18 lbs. 


Appearance, cerfor, Ae. 


BesnUa. 


Depth in oroM- 
ont flgain 
‘baol^of 


Compaft, coarse testore, laaiinated; white color ... 2 dwts. to ton 
Still wblte in eolor, but stalsed with fbrnigiitOBs matter 2*8 dwta toAon 
Whitiab, more discolored with irem ... ... Nima 

Ditto ditto ditto o« 4s? Good odor Id 

SHll white, tut fermblnoos ... ... 

Ditto ditto *' 4iMo inpi& Stef 
miM in mi sreeoneoibr Mr, Within, MM m , 

viMbfe * ... ... p[lW|n|iVii.totoi> 


Ist foot 
id 

nkfoot 

7th foot. 

lotbibot. 

uthleot 

IMhtbOt 


f 
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Ifor this oross^t there is therefore an average result of 11 dwts. to the |on. . At this 
point the xiohest part of the reef is a band of the laminated quartz shout two feet thick 
witkih a couple of feet of the footwall or underside of the reef. The average of this rick 
band is 22*68 dwts. * • 

Mr. Withers informs us that he has got‘almost as good results out of a shaft and otoss 
tunnel which he made at the southern end of the outcrop, but that the reef is there narrower, 
about 9 feet in thickness. 

Hamsluck Betf .—About half a mile west of the high hilboutcrop of the Alpha Com¬ 
pany’s Reef overlooking Dayvillab village there is another strong lode cropping up in 
Mr. J. W. Minchin’s estate of Hamsluck. The lowest part of this reef, or what is seen in the 
bottom of the valley «t its foot, is about three furlongs in length ; and from this as base the 
reef slopes up the eastern side of a hill about 300 feet high. The strike of tfic reef is aBout 
the same as in others: the dip being about 20® to the eastward, though it is at a much 
lower angle on the summit of the hill. The known thickness of this reef is from 4 to 8 feet. 
The lode is cut off to the nofth by the dyke of green stone already noticed. It is traceable 
southwards into the Cbullaymullay mountain, and probably runs under the northern end of 
Perseverance Estate. The eastern slope of the Chullaymullay alongside the latter estate has 
been perfectly riddled by the pits and excavations of the old miners who evidently worked 
at the side veins on the underside of the lode. Small samples of quartz were crushed, and 
gold was always got showing clear in every dishful of stuff; but the result was ^mall owing 
most probably to the presence of a great quantity of iron sulphide. Subsequent orushings 
gave the proportions shewn in the table. • 

Dunbar and Baharras Beefs .—^About two miles further west, but on the northern 
side of the deep trench leading to the low country by Carambat, there is a good outcrop of a 
reef about 4 feet thick in the Dunbar Estate. Mr. Powell, the Superintendent of this garden, 
when down showing me the reef, was successful in knocking out pieces of quaitz in which 
small streaks of gold were visible. The underside of this lode is very like in (^lor and 
contents to that of the Alpha Company, the richer seam in the quartz being on this side. 
Iteadq^s are numerous and large. The casing is of talcose schist, and seamed with ferru¬ 
ginous and manganese streaks. 

The lode is traceable northwards into the Balcarras Estate, where there is a groat show 
of white quartz on the eastern slope of one of the low hills. This part of the reef has been 
very extensively riddled by the old miners. In fact, all its extension northwards towards 
Pandaldr has been washed, and its immediate neighbourhood on the underside is still a 
favorilte locality for washing durizilr the rainy season. It runs through the Elizabeth and 
Sandhurst Estates, and dose alongside the Carobne and Mr. Holmes* application, and theuco 
northwards. 

My observations so &r appear to show that quartz-crushing should be a success, in the 
* Hambaly*code Amsham at any rate. Here, there are eighteen reefs 

^Itpepccts of wynM up to sre more or less aortferous in themselves, or as to their 

lelders. The leaders and underside of these are all known, or 
rej^ottedi to be auriferous with coarse gold; and it is probable that the great reason th^ 
iu*» n<it| 1 irorked now »that the ^ts neoessarjf to he dui^ by the Koruwbors woold be too 
4 akp Iht <Mr style of worlc, water bring the great obstMle likely to be met witb. IRie 
1 ^ worked by these i^n on account of the difficuKy of breaking up the 

dKWtti hSNMrise the gold is distributed too finely tibrough it to have paid hand labor. 
IfHh modem ap||knoes, the reefs^should pay even if only 8 dwts. of gold 
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The’Rveilge proj^rtioa of gold for fifteen trials on different reefs is at the rate of seven 
pennyweights to the ton; and it is almost certain, that many of these would have given 
a'^etter outturn,^ could more perfect crashing apparatus ht?ve been used at the time. 

The fineness or touch of the ore is inferior to that of Australia, but it compares favor> 
ably with Californian reef gold. The percentage of •86’86 is given above as a fair average, 
for on looking at the differences between alluvial and matrix gold in other regions, it is 
found that they agree very closely with the difference between this sample and the alluvial 
ore of the upland; while the assays of the Skull reef, and the upland and low country 
washings do not exhibit any gradation consistent with the amount of exposure to which the 
two alluvial golds must have been subjected. 

In Australia these ratios are as follows:— 

c. e.(c. 

Alluvial gold .23 H 

Matrix gold .22 Of .,p 


Difference ... 1 OS 

Californian tables give about the same difference, but the fineness of the gold is much 
lower, vis., 21 c. 0 eg. or 88'00. * 

The Wyn&d experiments give— 


Alluvial 

• t • ••• 

21 

o-g 

Me 

. Percentage of 
pure gold. 

... 91-95 

Matrix 

. 

... 20 

2t 


... 86-86 


Difference 

... 1 

H 


6-09 


Thi» close approach of differences for the three countries implies also that a richer gold 
than this is not to be expected from the reefs; though it must not be forgotten, as already 
stated, that the ore from the small veins and leaders is evidently superior. 

The reefs are easily got at, the gneiss traversed by them being often wonderfully decom- 
posed almost to any reasonable depth. For a long time there may be no necessity for deep 
sinking, as a large quantity of stone is held in the many rounded hills so common over the 
country, and thus little trouble is to be anticipated in getting rid of water in the mines 
when drives can always be made at low levels. The very prevalent idea that the gangue 
must necessarily be richer the deeper it is searched, will deubtless be brought to bear on any 
mining which may be carried ont; but the safer plan in a preliminary ope ning up of a 
country like this will be to work at what will pay, rather than venture to mine grotmdl 
requiring expensive pumping apparatus, in which there is—after all that ha« been written 
on tbe subject—no absolute knowledge that there must be more* gold. It is wox^y 
of notice that the present surface of Wynad has probably only been .exposod after a slow 
wearing away of over 2,000 feet of snperincnmbent gnriss which was oneb. oontmuons 
between the Nilgiri mountains and the TeUaramhlla range, in whidi fdiH) veins 

'may have been continued m thmx up^rdhade to the westwajripSj^'yl ^ p i^ng that 
become richw in depth, then the richness now got of 7 'laudation, 

2,000 feet, is not any great increase on vdmWer nssT th^ 

tbaS higher ontcrop; while, if the same raldo of instefum is to^'^ on, any . 

considerable increment of gold can only bi^e?qp>eoted at a is lihe^.toW 

reached on the plateau. A reasdnable view is that the streid^ i^ igold 

will he exceedingly ramble; wldle the iprevalencs of dost in HidsM %di« 


Percentage of 
pure gold. 

... 97-500 
... 92-875 


4-626 
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oates that £ne gold is perhaps most ereoly distributed through the matrix, ^nd *therefore 
tha^ beyond the first fifty feet, to which depth weathering may be supposed to extend, the 
return shall be tolerably constant. • * 

4 

The working of the mines may possibly not be as cheaply done as the present rate 
of wages in Wyndd would lead one to expect. The coolies employed on the coffee estates get 
from 4 to S annas a day per man; but there is a decided scarcity of labor, and thus a higher 
rate must follow if the quartz reefs are to be worked. A* further addition will be in the 
employment of a small number of skilled European or Australian workmen in the handling 
of machinery, and in directing the getting out of the largest quantity of stone, and timbering 
up. Still, with these additions, the labor in Wynad may be expected to be always cheaper 
than in other gold countries. 

Great fscilities towards the crushing of the stone are presented in the way of wt.ter- 
power, which might in some cases be obtained direct from perennial streams with sufficient 
fall for any ordinary wheel; or it might in most other instances be led or stored up without 
much difficulty or expense. The stampers, &o., of the Alpha Mining Company are to be 
driven by steam; but there would have been no difficulty in applying water-power at the site 
of their works. 

Having then the presumable average proportion of gold in the stone, the value of the 
gold obtained so far, and the quality of the labor to be employed in getting it out, an 
estimate can be made of the possible paying capabilities of the Wynad reefs from tSie statistics 
of the cost of extracting gold in Australia, where the labor is manifestly much more costly 
than it can be in Wynad. 


In Mr. Srough Smyth’s “Gold Fields and Mineral Districts of Victoria” the following 
returns are given of the cost of complete extraction of the ore from a ton of stone:— 

£ s. d. 


Ballaarat District ... ... ... 0 8 

Clnnes ... ... ... 103 

Bright ... ... 0 4 4 

Wood’s Point ... ... 0 11 6 

Sandhurst ... ... ... 0 11 8 

Mwyborongh ... ... ... 198 

Castlemaine ... ... 0 11 6| 

Maldon ... 2 1 8i 


Some of these rates are very high and paid on stone got from a good depth in places 
ill-rifuated as to supplies of wo<^ and water, so that the average of 17«. 4|e2. is far beyond 
any expected Mrimate of this kind in Wyndd. 


The value of Wyndd reef gold, when compared with the miqj; standard of £3 17s. 
is about Be. 36-.12-2 ounce, troy, which is, of course, somewhat lower than the mercantile 
nie* Seven peimy^oiglfts, or the outturn of 1 ion d stone, would then be worth £s. 12-13-10, 
lUffiidi would leave a balmioe of Bs. 4-2*8 on every ton crushed, even if the high Australian 
ever attained. 

must lutf^ded outdaons^^ wl^ better or worse multsmay in the mean* 

out, even before the urairal of 
pionie«g fWpahy nuw waiiiijig to venture in the fi^- There is no 
AusinilHt^ goldtl^lds; no great nuggets, have been 

alws^ys there is a small supflj^ of gold swept 

year weir aaJ tof/e'M the quarts ledgn^ and the sreis 

lie applia^ jtre very nuslt; ;and the gtdd whiolt has been seen in the 
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reefs is only 4n minute strings imd grains. The ground! can only be worked oat by capital, 
the most perfect machinery, and skilled hands to guide the cheaper labor of the country in 
getting out the stone in the safest and readiest manner. vAnd naturally, where the peroent- 
age of gold in thi quartz is as yet so small, everything will depend on getting out a sufficient 
tonnage of stone in a given time. 


Until more is known of the goId>prodacing powers of the Wynad, no better guidanue 
can be given than the following by Mr. A. R. 0. Selwyn, Director General, Geological Survey 
of Canada :* “ It should not be forgotten that the most favorable indications are not always 
reliable, and the sanguine prognostications they so frequently give rise to are not borne 
out by the result of actual working; wherefore I should, even under the most favorable 
circumstances, not advise any one to invest in such enterprises to au amount beyond what 
he can afford to ^ose without serious embarrassment.” . 


Hitherto the land iu Wynad has been principally parcelled out in coffee gardens, either 
tenure iu Wynfid, frce-hold, or paying an annual rent to the Rpjahs who hold a great 
quantity of the ground, or direct to Government. At the same 
time, after a certain period, a revenue is derived from all the gardens by the Govcinment, 
whether it be Itajali’s land, or not. Now that gold mining is likely to become an industry, 
a now set of land interests arc being developed. The Rajahs, of oourae, retain their right to 
all minerals and can sell these as they like. The Government of Madras has not yet, 1 
believe, decided as to how they are to act in the matter, except that applications for land for 
gold-mining and for agricultural purposes on which quartz reefs are supposed to exist, are 
being reserved for consideration until the question of mining interest is settled. 


In the meantime the Rajah of Nellambor has (according to their prospectus) leased a 
block of 16 acres of laud near Dayvallah to the projectors of the Alpha Gold Company for 
twelve years at an annual vent of Rs. 225. Since then it is imported that the Rajah iu recent 
applications demands 10 per cent, on the out-tnm of any gold-mining which may bo carried 
on ; and ft is very probable he may change this rate. Nearly all the land in the Narabaly- 
code Amsbara is owned by tho Rajah of Nellambor. Equally, as with the revenue derived 
from cstiitcs on Rajah’s lands, it may be found advisable that the gold from those reefs should 
pay a royalty to Govorumeut. 

Iu conclusion, I have to tender my thanks to all the planters whom I have yet met in 
Wynad for their great kindness and hospitality, and for their assistance in every way. Also 
for the readiness displayed by tho Directors and the Manager of the Alpha Gold Company in 
allowing me to examine their quarry and giving me such s])ecimenB as were required. To 
Mr. J. W. Minchin of Dayvfillah the greatest debt is due for having allowed all the speci* 
mens to be crushed at his extemporizud stamper and subsequently manipulated by hia 
Paimirs and Korumbars. 


* NotM and Observations on the Gold Fields of Qnebso and Nova Beotia 
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GsoLoaicAii Notes on tbs Kbasssak bills in tbs Urvss Vu^/au, 
j 6g A. B. Wyjsnb, f.o.8., Geological Suroeg of Initia. 

The Khareean* hills are perhi^s better known, to the natives of the «;pnntry at loa^, 
by the name of Fnbbf, which seems to have an application to their low but broken foruis. 
They are situated in the Upper Punjab, seven or ei};ht miles southward of the river Jhilam, 
and station of the same name, forming the southern of the three miner chains which link, as 
it were, but without absolute continuity, the salt range to the Westein Himalayan mountains. 

These Pubbi hills extend from near the battle-field of Chilfanwala, and closer to Iho 
banks of the Jhilam, in an east-north-easterly direction for about twenty-eight miles in the 
direction of Bhimber (in Kashmeie tci-ritory), but sink into a sandy uallali about four miles 
short of that town. They form throughout a low rugged chain, cut into by numerous 
lavincB, having a general width of three or lour miles, and a summit elevation of Bom»4 to 
600 feet above the plains of the Jhilam and the more extensive ones of the Qoojrat district. 

Their culminating point is towards the western end of the range, and their declination 
eastwards is very gradual. In the latter direction they are crossed by the grand trunk road 
from Calcutta to Peahawur and by the Northern State Railway in progress of construction. 

The aspect of tho hills is monotonously arid, barren and rugged, presenting everywhere 
steep or precipitous descents into diy sandy nullahs. Towaids the eastward, the ‘Pubhis’ 
are further apart, and scattered cultivated patches occur betneen the hills, which are sepifrated 
by that peeidiar labyrinth of ravines known in this country and tho Pot’war as ^khuddera.’ic 

Tlie hills arc composed of an enormous accumulation of sandstones, sands, conglomerates 
and clays belonging to the upper part of tho tertiary rocks of tho Noithern Punjab. 

From their position it was thought probable that here tho Sivalik sub-division of these 
rocks might be developed, and their relations to the underlying beds discovered if the same 
marked nnconfoimity, as occurs in other places, existed. On examination no trace of uncon¬ 
formity within these hills has been found, and though the soft and friable naturu of most of 
thestiata would answer well enough for the description of Sividik rooks in other regions, 
their whole character suggests their identity with the uppermost deposits of the Pot’war to 
the north, similar clays and sandstones there having been always found to pass regularly 
downwards into the lower and older portion of tho serii s, so far as has been gathered from 
observations hitheito made, 

Tho aiiangement of the Puhbi rocks is simple; they form a distinct antidinal, tho axis 
of which coineid(>8 with the higher parts of the range, a downward inclination of this at 
either end bringing at least a portion of tbe beds round to form Uie opposite sides of the 
hills. With tho general fonn described there are many undulations of tbe rooks in bold 

* The woid it) prouoimced bj tho natives Khaiee-in, and tho famous battle-field nf Cbllfonivala they spoah of 
as Che liiimoieeani 

t As charaeionstkes of these Pnbbl hilla It may bo mentioned that the chief obstacles to pedestrian progress, 
hwidch tho mntimcrablo khuds and ravines, are tho dilhcnlty of ohUimnK foothold ou stoeply slopinK clay surfaces 
oovoredsilh small pebbks, Mndstone fraiijincnts or nodules of kimkur which slide under tho teet, the insecure 
phtnre of vi rUvally weatheied parts of the soft sandstones and clays, and tbe trying strain in the dry sandy beds 
of nAlshs. 

A Btrlklnp feature of the ground Is the contrast between Its dryness and the abundant evidence of abrasion 
by yhster. 

Althonffh now so dry and batten, these hills weio once populous and even thickly inhabited, as Is evident Aroin 
th# taef nttmenms lai<;o vtllape rmus scattered «i»cr them, and the siao of some of the graveyerde belonpittK to these 
vlUsfiMto^A*! to the atiaospherie erosion which IVenueutly exposes tbe graves, showing that the potsherds 

left by thdlnhnbitltntsneie more lavling than iheir bones, $ . i|, 

roUdS «f » peSrhape stiU older period are htiek blooks of large sise. though tbe bulkUngB formed of these 
have an but diM«)jMMM4y 
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eonfluent cnrvys; they sometimes assume horizontal positions, sometimes dip steeply into the 
plains, but never present any high opposing dips to the general anticlinal conformation. ,The 
h'ghest point of longitudinal curvature of the axis up-wajds coincides with the summit of 
the hills at Koat Great Trigonometrioal Station, east-south-east of the village of that name 
and some eight miles westward of the trunk road. From this point the beds both slope to 
the ends of the range and curve downwards upon its sides. Here, therefore, in the bottom of 
the ravines the oldest rocks of the exposure ought to occur. 

Those are drab-brown and slightly pink or. purplish red clays alternating with zones of 
coarse friable gray or greenish speckled sandstone formed of comminuted waste of granitic 
or crystalline rocks, grains of quartz, felspar, hornblende (or such a mineral) and spangles 
of mica. Layers and runs or scattered pebbles of bard crystalline rocks are not uncommon, 
increasing in quantity as the section ascends, with a predomiuance of white qpartzite frag- 
, ments well worn, until on the flanks of the hills these pebbles of larger size and in greater 
numbers, including a few of hill-nummuUtic limestones in many places thickly sheet the 
ground, pointing to the local destruction of loose conglomeratic pebble beds, which, from 
their friable nature, are seldom found in situ. The various and repeatedly alternating zones 
of clays and sandstones are often thick, ranging from 6 to 30 feet or upwards. In eastern 
'parts of the range the clays are more developed, deep khuds often showing little else than 
zones of thick purple clay, each band purple below and of a bright ferruginous yellow above, 
while, the intercalated sandstone bands are by no means prominent, save where they form 
caps to the hills or hard ledges defluing the outlines of the ground in a widely extended and 
multitudinous series of scarped out-crops. 

Through the whole of the sandstones, hut rarely (if ever) in the clays, teeth and frag¬ 
ments of large hones are thinly scattered. The beds may he scai'ched for long distances 
without finding anything mor(? than an obscure fragment broken before becoming embedded, yet 
in the debris between sandstone out-crops the fragments are more numerous, though seldom 
sufficiently perfect to he worth removal. These fragments have not been found in the clays, 
yet some*dark liver-coloured hones seem to have come from the purple portions of those. 
Fossil wood has not been met with. The bones are usually whitish or buff, the teeth 
too hard to be touched by a knife, the bones often softer and calcareons, while some huge 
tusks are replaced chiefly by a pinkish white soft marly looking brittle clay or earth. 

The state of fossilization exactly resembles that of the Lehri bones thought by 
Mr. Theobald to be of Nahnn age (see Kecords, Geological Survey, No. 3,1874). 

The remains found in the above described beds include parts of large bones, such as the 
humerus, scapula, jaws, teeth and tusks of huge pachyderms. One of the former had a 
girth of 2 feet 7 inches, and fragments of a pair of tusks measured 12 feet in the aggregate 
with a girth of 2 feet in places. Large molar teeth resembling those of ruminants also occur, 
with some smaller teeth; po];tions of joints of less sizeable, leg bones, vertebrae, fragments 
of large deciduous, deer horns nearly as thick at the attachment as a man’s wrist, many 
mammalian rib bones, numerous unrecognisable fragments, and one small piecO of the 
armature of a tortoise (?) none of which have as yet undergone comparison or dett^inataon. 

From the general aspect of the rocks no hesitation would be felt in ref«rriu^ them to the 
upper portion of the Pot'war tertiary series, but it remains tp be seeit, fossils will 

give any support to the idea that they may be newer, or that these sn4 upper beds o| 
the Pot'war may both he Sivalik. , , ' ' 

Perhaps the only feature which relieves the sirarign^htetd mb^puy of these beds is 
an indication of tl slow transition upwards hio strata even mo)^ M^ilhfuent and more recent 
lodring than those of the mass of the iuJlsl These oppei: a^’ M are coarse sandy 
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gravelly and conglomeratic layers with drab olf yellow clays containing knfiknr. (as indeed 
do many of the days lower in the series). These ■clays are of the Same color, and present 
but litUo difference from the alluvium of the neighbouring plains, while the sandstones and 
gravelly beds or base of conglomeratei| are of a duller and more muddy aspect than the 
clean gray sandstones beneath. In the sandstone or gravelly parts of these rocks an 
occasional rolled bone fragment or broken tooth may be found, and in some of the conglo¬ 
merates pebbles of the tertiary sandstones themselves occur; hut notwithstanding the 
derivative aspect of the bones and of the last-mentioned pebbles, the containing rucks present 
no visible unconformity to the beds on which they lest. On the contraiy, as stated, the 
transition to the softer and more recent looking layers appears to be gradual, while the dips 
are conformable and the newer beds are found all round the elongated oval formed by the hills. 

Limits to these upper beds can only be approximately and arbitrarily assigned, but they 
may have a usual thickness of from 200 to over 400 feet. ' 

The thickness of the whole Pnbbi series must also be estimated with caution. For 18 
or 20 miles from the eastern end of the exposure, a continuous succession of layers coming 
out from beneath each other may be traced, all lying at low but very perceptible inclinaiions 
which would, even at angles less than 5°, give a large total depth. When the cross-section, 
however, is considered, between 2,600 and 3,000 feet would seem a sufficient estimate for them 
all, and the probability is that the amount may exceed rather than fall within 3,000 feet. 

Outside the inclined newer light colored layers the alluvium of the plains may be found 
horizontally abutting against and resting upon these rocks. It is of the common diab 
argillaceous or somewhat sandy, and occasionally kunkery or otherwise calcareous character, 
the only traces of fossils observed in it being small, white, dead Bulimus shells and pai-t of 
the skull of some large bovine animal (perhaps a buffaloo) of recent appearance, but buried 
beneath from 8 to 10 or 15 feet of clay and exposed in the bank of a nullah. In neither 
case can these indications bo taken as contemporaneous with the alluvium itself, for in so 
easily shifted and shilling a deposit, organisms of even more recent age might readily become 
enclosed. Much of the eastern part of the broken Pubbi country is formed of the deeply 
ravined alluvium. 

It is to be hoped that the fossils collected, few, imperfect and fragmentary though they 
be, may afford sufficient evidence to relegate tlicso Pubbi tertiary rocks to their-proper place. 
Pending the examination of these fossils, the only conjecture that can be hazarded, b.ased 
upon structural and petrological grounds, as well as Mr. Theobald‘s p.apcr previously referred 
to, is that the fossiliferous portion of the Pubbi rocks is probably of Nahun age, while the c^e 
of the uppermost and more recent looking layers remains an open question. 

A. B. WYNNE, 

Geological Survey, 


Cxuv, 
November 1874, 


.1 


J7te Jhllowing ia a rough lief of the fossils colleeteA by Mr. Wynne during his emmina- 
t'ton of this small range of hills, drawn up by Mr. M. Lydekker, Geological Survey 
'f India. 


1. —Equvs sivalensis, from north-west of Sundpdr. 

, (o). 2Dd premolar, right ramus of mandible. 

(i). Molar and parte of. mandible. 

(c). First molar. Maxilla.* 

riealw from neat Ghangae* Pobbltiille—4i«tiil extremity, right meta- 

earpui. 
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3.“-tJ5o*| Purr Kuem,* inside of stream, in bank 8 to 10 feet below surface,—part 
of iDoaxilla of loft side, oonlaining 1, 2 and 3 premolars, and first molar. 

• A.—Bos, near Obangas, Pubbi bills— ^ , 

(а) . 2nd molar, right ramns of iaai:||jlible, 

(б) . Fragments of molars. 

6.— Bos, near Ohanga't, Pubbi hills,—3rd molar, left maxilla. 

C.— Bos, north-west of Siindpiir or Sandopiira,—distal extremity, right metacarpus. 
‘J.—Bos, from (lotriaU to Besa,—fragmentary teeth, mandible. 

8. — Bquus sivalensis, from Gotriala to Bosa,—let molar, right ramus of mandible. 

9. — Bos, from Gotriala to Besa,—external second phalange, left foot. 

10.— JEquus, Pir Jaflir, Pubbi,—left caloaneum. 

.-^Bos, Rir Jaffir, Pubbi,—distal two-thirds, loft calcaneum. . 

] 2.—‘Bos, Kniara, Pubbf,—neural arch and larainm, thoracic vertebra). 

13. — Bos, Kniara, Pubbi,—proximal head of radius. 

14. — Cervus, Pir Jaffir, Pubbi,—^bnso of left horn. 

16.— Cervus, Pir Jaffir, Pubbi,—base of right horn. 

16. — Cervus, Pir Jaffir, Pubbi,—^portion of horn. 

17. — Eleplias hysudricus, Pir Jaffir, Pubbi,—portion of molar. 

18. — EJeplias insignis (P) Oanesa (?), west of Pir J.iffir,—part of molar; stated to have 

• been found with tusks two feet in circumference; from this probably 
belong to Qauesa. 

19. — Bleplias, Pir Jaffir, Mosque,—part of tusk. 

20. — Elephas, —part of tusk belonging to No. 18. 

21. — Crocodilus, —fragment of carapace. 

Wole.—ha tho fossils of Sot are onlj molar teeth and fragmentary bones, it is impossible to determine the 
speclea—B. L, 


EBPOM on WATEB-BEAEINO 8TEATA OP THE StTBAT DiSTBICT, by W. T. BbANPOBH, F.B.S., 
p. o. 8., Deputy Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 

It appears to me, so far as I can form a judgment on the question from the oorrespondenco 
forwarded to me, that the problem presented may be briefly stated thus; To determine bow 
far the irregularity in the distribution of sweet and salt wells in the Surat district is due to 
the geological structure of the country, and to ascertain whether that structure renders it 
probable that sweet water will bo found in those poits of the district in which none has 
hitherto been disoovored. 

In endeavouring to solve this problem, the first point for consideration is the geological 
structure of tho district, and fhe second the knowledge which is available of the distribution 
of sweet and brackish water. On the latter head most of the information obtained is from 
local sources and not from my own observation, I am consequently nqt respourible for its 
accuracy, but any error I may make will doubtless be corrected by the local oiffioera. 

The geology of the Surat district is simple.* In the exd«eme east, kbo# M&ndvi and 
elaewhere, hills of basalt and other volcanic rooks are found. Upon th^ase rest limestones, 
sandstones, gravels, &o., of tertiary age, the loweet of which abonnd k hummulites. These 

* A sketi^ of it wu given by Ur. A. E Wy&s, of t)w Geological Sarvey, In theSeooiCi^aeologlctJi SnrivS’ 
Zadls, YoL i; p. 87. I also desoirlbad it in the Uanolm, Geologlosl Sdrvey, ladtsjVid. VJ, p. 16S. 
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rocics are eeen in the Tapti rirer below Bhodhfin and in the Kim river as px west as the 
neighbourhood of El&o, bnt throughout most of the intervening area they are covered up and 
eoAocaled by alluvial deposits, and^ they are nowhere exposed, except in one or two small 
isolated hills, throughout the country souj^ of the river Tapti. By f.tr the greater portion of 
the country consists of an alluvial plain, the surface being covered with a thick coating of 
black soil. Along the sea-coast are low hillocks of blown sand. 

The alluvial deposits furnish nearly all the water obtained in wells, and these deposits 
demand therefore rather fuller notice. They consist of clays, sandy clays, and sand, much 
interspersed in places with concretionary nodules of carbonate of lime. Towards the surface 
they pass into black soil. They may contain beds of gravel (rolled pebble**) in places, but 
such appears to bo uncommon. BO far as my information extends. Tho diiTeicnt layers of 
sand and clay are probftbly very irregular in ibickness and extent, bnt sections are rare, 
and very few* borings have been taken. In those made for the Tapti bridge al Surat, horfever, 
as 1 am informed by tho Executive Engineer in charge, a bed of hard clay with calcareous 
nodules, in which it is proposed to lay the foundations of the piers, was fonnd to he very 
much thinner on one side of the river than on the other, tho difference, which was not 
precisely determined, amounting to several feet. It is evident that this bed baa an irrcgulir 
and possibly a lenticular section, and the same is probably the case with all tbe strata in the 
alluvial deposits, whilst the more sandy layers in which, owing to their greater permeability, 
water is generally found, may very often thin out and disappear in the distance of a few 
3*8 rds. , 

I quile concur in Mr. Medlicott’s remarks on the different reasons which may Im‘ assigned 
for the oceurrence of brackish water in wells. These are, briefly, the ]»reBeiiec of salt in 
the qtvata when originally formed, salt springs, and infiltration from spots in which salt 
is being deposited at the surface of the ground. To these may ho added percolation from the 
sea or from estuaries, which, however, is prac*tically identical with the third form. In the 
case of Surat, I believe that the salt M'as originally deposited in tlie alluvial strata. 

Tlie plains of Guzerat have every appearance of lieing estuarine or marine deposits 
formed from the clay and sand brought down by the Tapti, Naibadda, and other rivers. 
The deposits fonning in the salt marshes and flats submerged at high tides near tiio mouth 
of the Tapti, which I had an opportunity of examining during my recent visit, are covered by 
a deposit diflering so little from one form of the black soil, that it is impossible to draw a line 
separating the two, the blackish argillaceous dried mud of the estuarine flats and marshes 
being similar, both in colour and texture, to the black soil of the fields a few inches above the 
level of the highest tides, and this soil again differs but shghfly, cither in colour or texture, 
from the ordinary ‘cotton soil’ of Guzerat. Such differences as exist are, I think, duo to 
surface action; to the effect of rain and chemical changes, impregnation with organic 
matter,* and agricultural processes, .and I see no reason for doubting that the whole of the 
snri'ace formations in Surat may have been deposited from salt tyid brackish water in tidal 
estuaries and salt marshes, precisely similar to those which are now being reclaimed and 
converted into arable land in places on the sea-hoard of the district. Tlio more sandy beds 
mast have been deposited where some current, due either to tidal or sti'catu action, existed j 
the fine argillaceous black soil has probably been formed in back-waters and marshes.f 

iBSviddnoe of recent rise in the land haa been foand in several places on the western coast 
of Zndi«»instances are known at Bombay, in Eatthiawad, and in Sind. There is every reason 

• R || |irdMb1e that gmt psrt of QtuerolT has bssn oovored by forest, a&d the soil thus ftopregnstod with 
daiWS# anrtter. in this Tnamaer the best airf liohest cotton soil has very probably been formed. 

P Blanford, sevaral years ago pomted out a stoiillar mode of origin of black cotton soil on 
Ala IAAMii e4ai4 1 Awad a similar deposit forming under the same ehenmstanoes la Orissa. 
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for believing ^bat Surat htfs ahared in this movement, and that the plains of soath>eastern 
<3uzerat have been raised above the 8ea*levei at no very distant geological date, ^ 

I 

* Such being the geological nature and origin of the allavial formations which cover the 
country, it may Ibo inferred that more or less salt must originally Lave been left in the 
soil, and that the occurrence of saline impurities at present will depend upon whether they 
have been removed by the percolation of rain water—whether, in short, they have been 
washed out—since the deposits were formed. If other conditions remain similar, it is 
reasonable to anticipate that the salt would be removed more completely from those strata 
which have been raised to a greater height above the sea and from the more permeable beds 
because the first, owing to their elevation, and the second, in consequence of their porosity, 
have been traversed to a greater extent by water seeking a lower level. It is also probable 
that elevation has been gradual, and, if this has been the case, it is evident that the surface 
deposlls at a greater height above the sea have been first raised, and have consequently been 
longer subjected to the action of sweet water. But these more elevated portions of the 
plains are farther from the sea, and consequently it appears probable that the amount of salt in 
the alluvial deposits diminishes gradually in passing from the lower ground on tho sea board to 
the higher inland plains, the presence or absence of saline imparities also depending on ^he 
more or less porous nature of the beds; or, which is the same thing, the proportion of sand 
and gravel to clay in their composition. Moreover, as the beds thin out within short dis¬ 
tances, and the intercalation of sandy and gravelly layers with tho less pervious argillaceous 
strata is variable, much irregularity in tho extent to which the water is impregnated with 
salt may be anticipated. If tho brackislmess of the water depended directly on the perme¬ 
ability of the beds, we should expect that the wells yielding the largest supply of water 
would be the least impregnated with salt, and althongh this does not appear to bo univer|ally 
the case, some instances in its favor have come to my knowledge in tho town of Surat, but 
the amount of salt in each instance is much complicated by pecnliarities in the course taken 
by the water in reaching the well from tho surface, and the beds it passes through during 
the procesf of percolation. 

So far as I am aware, this theory of the mode in which the alluvial deposits of Gnzerat 
have been formed, and of the distribution of beds containing brackish water, agrees with 
observed facts. With the important exception to which I shall presently refer, and which 
I can, I think, explain, of certain perfecily sweet wells close to the sea, the water found near 
the coast is more or less salt, whilst that obtained in the higher portions of the plains away 
from the sea is sweeter; but there is much irregularity. I have dwelt at some length on the 
theory by which I account for tho brackisbness of the well water, because it is upon tho 
correctness of this theory that the conclusions formed depend; because, by explaining my 
views fully, I sifford an opportunity to the civil ofiBcers and engineefs of the district to 
test and confirm or refute them, and because, in one instwee at least, I have found theories 
put forward which appear to me erroneous. 

There are two circumstances at least'which appear at first sight to he opposed to thte 
views above expressed. One of these is the occurrence, already alluded to,, of sweet in 
wells close to the coast. I was only able to investigate one instance; this is at/^Wfne, oMga- 
lowB between the villages of Dumas and Bhimpfir, just south of the moni^Lij^ '|ihje Tapti 
river, and about ten mites from Surat. At and around Surat city, on the to^i’^Ween Surat 
and Dumas, and in the village of Dumas itself every wdl which %. as I could 

learn, every well existing, is more or less brackish, some Ixiing use, whUst 

othere contain water much too salt for either drinking pnt|i(>g^ iW; But at 

the bnngalowB just mentioned, which-are less hf tbe se^ this. 

waW in the wells is perfectly svi;^i. 2f«w, the boagalbwa i^l^'^ h^ of blown sand; 
the village.abmit a mile away u on bhtok ami. Thewri^ at vmy dballow. 
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not more than 16 or 20 feet in depth; those at the village, which is, I thynh, on rather 
low^ ground, are doable that depth. It appears evident that the water in the bun* 
g^w wells is derived from the sa^id resting upon the comparatively impervious black ssil, 
and that the water in the sand is sweet, because any salt originally contain^ in the porous 
sand has long since been washed out of it, as water can percolate it freely in descending to^a 
lower level. 

I am informed by Mr. Clarke, the Executive Engineer, that the case at Yaux’s tomb, 
especially mentioned in Mr. Hope’s letter, is precisely similar to Dumas, whilst at Bhugwa 
Dandee, where no good water could be found, there are no sand hills. If my explanation be 
correct, the sinking of deeper wells at the Dumas bungalows or at Yaux’s tomb will probably 
result in brackish wat^r being found in the beds underlying those which now supply the wells. 

The otl\er difficulty to which I have referred is the existence of numerous wells in vari* 
one parts of the country, the water of which is said to have become gradually salter. ^ftiis is 
rather opposed to the view above expressed, because it is probable that jiercolation removes 
the salt in any given stratum, and consequently wells should become sweeter by nse if they 
undergo auy change; that is, provided that the water always finds its way from the surface 
intd the wells by the same route, and traverses the same beds in its course. But the removal 
of water from a well may occasionally produce an inilow from other strata than those from 
which the supply was originally derived, and thus salter water may bo introduced. The 
question is a difficult one, and 1 think some further information on the subject of wells 
^coming salter is desirable. In the first i»lace, I think the evidence of inciensing saltiiess 
in wells should bo rather carefully examined ; of course no analyses of the water have been 
made, and, so far as I can learn, complaints about water becoming salt have been frequently 
ma(|e in order to obtain remissions of rent, as irrigated land is more highly taxed than land 
which is not irrigated. I should like to suggest the possibility that, in some cases at leiist, 
the change has not been in the water, but in the soil of the fields. As all the well water 
contains salts in solution, and as the water poured ujion the land is evaporated, leaving Ute 
salts behind, a gradual concentration of the salt must take place in iivigated lands until 
it may, unless remedial measures be taken, become so saturated as to be unfit for cultivation, 
as in tte case of tlie 'reh' lands of Upper India. In this ease the blame would infallibly 
and jubtly be laid on the water used for irrigation, although no increase has really taken 
place in the saUne impurities contained in the water. 

I cannot say how &r the wells in and around Surat represent those of the district 
generally, but if they do, 1 may add that the imparities of the water are not confined to 
common salt (sodiiun chloride). Some rough tests which 1 have applied with such means 
as were available,showed the presence of lime, alumina, and of an alkaline earth, which I 
believe to be magnesia, in considerable quantities. 

If the views above expressed aife correct, it is evidently improbable that better water 
will be obtained by deep boring, unless the strata at a depth below the surface are much 
mure permeable than the superficial deposits ; on the contrary, the deeper beds will have had 
less Chance of being purified from salt by percolation than those near the surface. Whei-e 
the bods at a greater depth are very porous, they may contain sweet water, but this is by 
no means certain, and I can see no reason for anticipating that the lower strata will piY>ve 
veiT ^erent in chaxaotiar from those exposed at the surface of the ground. Should rock 
be it is impossible tO form an opinion without actual trial as to what the diaraoter of 
the water may be. tbe rock may very poaatbly belong to the lower toriimy 

beds in Kaohh and 'Bind often yield brackish water. 

, X may briefly advert to Ifee waty-aupply of the town of Surat, to 

ifrbiWii IWy been,pwtiealalty drawn. 1 went over the town with Mr. Pandurang 
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Balkrubna, tbe Secretary to the Municipality, to whooi 1 am indebted lor must of t1*e 
details mention^. „ 

• • 

, Surat is a large town, with a population exceeding oue^bundred thousand. As in most 
old cities, tbe surface has been greatly raised in placi^s by tbe accumulation of ruins of build¬ 
ings and rubbish of all Muds. The town stands on tbe bank of tbe Tiipti, here a tidal 
river, the water of which is sweet in the rainy season, but brackish at other times, and 
especially so in the hot weather. 

There are in Surat numerous wells, one to nearly every house. The water of only 
two or three of these is used for drinking purposes ; nearly the whole of the inhabitants 
obtain their drinking water from the river, from cisterns in which rain water is collected, 
or from wells outside th(‘ town. The depth of the wells inside the town varies from’ about 
30 to about 70 feet, and the height at which the water stands in tlie wells above tbe datum 
to wliieh all leveli within the municipal limits are referred (1(X) feet below a fixed mar|^ 
in the castle) varies in different wells from 60 to nearly 70 feet. As a general ml^ 
the wells inside Surat city contain very brackish water; those outside the city proper, hut 
within the old walls, vary in quality, a few being just drink’ahle, whilst outside the walls 
there are some wells of so called sweet water. This last, however, though far purer thafi 
that obtained from the wells inside the city, is decidedly more brackish than good drinking 
water should be, and on testing it, it w.)v found to contain limo, magnesia, and other im¬ 
purities in considerable quantity besides common salt. Tlie same remark ai>plies to those 
wells inside th| city which contain drinkable water. 

Tlie lalter are only two in number: one in the castle and close to the river hank, the other 
at the house of a Muharuj named Mandir. The former very prohahlv derives its supply 
from percolation from the river when in flood,* another well not ICMJ yards away, hut failber 
from the river, yielding brackish water. The well in Maharaj Mandir’s house is rather 
deeper than usual, the bottom of the well being 48 feet, and the .surface level of the water 
66 above datum, and the supply is so large that an attempt to pump the well dry by a 
ff-horse povier steam-engine scarcely produced any sensible diminution of the water level. 
At the same time other wells nearly of the same depth contain brackish water. 

Two other incidents connected with the Surat wells may be here mentioned. The first 
is that there is a well in the pnbliopark used for watering the gardens : it is 6,3 feet deep, 
and contains, when full, 36 feet of water, the surface of the water being about 66 feet above 
datum. The supply is considerable, hut the water can he pumped dry by a S-horse power 
engine in 3 hours, and requires 24 hours to refill. After pumping for a short time the water 
improves, but when the well is left to refill it becomes brackish again. Another well, not 
60 yards distant, contains very brackish water. The supply is, I believe, loss than in the 
other well, hut I have no certain information. 

Another circumstance worthy of note is referred to by Mr- Hope in his letter No. 2280 
of 1871. A well was sunk at the Surat race-course about half a mile outside the city walls, 
at a spot in the middle of four existing wells, none of which are more than 160 yards apart. 
All these wells are comparatively sweet, certainly much better than any well inside the town 
of Surat, yet Mr. Hope’s well proved brackish. In this case I think it is to be regretted 
that the well was not pumped for some time before being abandoned, since the salt may have 
been derived from the sides of the well and pumping might have caused an inflow from the 
stratum which supplies the other wells, but the saltness may have been due to the water 
finding its way into the well by a different channel to that |>nrsued by the flood supplying 
the others. ^ 

* The statement in s report by Ur Soworby^n the vsisr-impply, (to., of Surat, Till Uovenber ItKiS, tluit» 
the leaal of tbe water in the Surat walla ii above that cS btfb ai^ng tides in tbe ayOSsra to be incorreot. 
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Witii reference to the impurity of the wells within the city walls, it is probable that 
water peroolatini; through the accumulated debris of old mortar, ashea, burnt flay, &c., which 
have raised the surface of the ground inside the city from 10 to 20 feet, may dissol^ a 
considerable quantity of various salts, and thus increase the saline ingredients of the well 
water, t . 

So far as I can judge, however, none of the wells in or around Surat furnish water so 
pure as ought to be obtained for drinking purposes. I am told that no complete aualyses of 
these waters have over been made, and I should recommend that such be obtained of differonl 
waters, including the best and the worst, since the kind of salt present and tho relative 
quantities may afford some clue to their origin. • 

The details just given concerning the Surat wells are ceriainly in favor of tho conclnsioiis 
already expressed as to the causes of irregular distribution of fresh water in the soils of 
^firat. These conclusions I will briefly recapitulate, pointing out their practical applicAion— 

1. There appears reason to believe that the gi’eater portion, if not the whole, of the 
alluvial deposits near tho coast eff Guzerat were originally impregnated with salt in conse¬ 
quence of their having been formed in salt-water. Where they are now free from saline 
impurities, this is due to the removal of such impurities by the percolation of fresh water. 

2. Such percolation of fresh water has been efficient in proportion to the elevation 
above the sea, and to the greater or less permeability of the beds; consequently, as a rule, those 
wells which are at the greatest height above the sea and those which yield the mo^ water 
are the sweetest. 

3. The distribution of permeable and impermeable beds is very irregular, most of the 
strata being lenticular in section and thinning out within short distances. 

4. It ensues from the above, that there is no reasonable prospect of fresh water being 
obtained from deep borings, unless the strata beneath tho bottoms of the existing wells are 
generally more pervious tlian those near the surface. This is possible, but there appears no 
sound reason for anticipating that it will prove to be the case, and it is probabl# that deep 
borings will give os irregular results as surface wells. 

6. It is also improbable that fresh water will be found in wells sunk in the salt 
lands now being reclaimed. Should such be found, its occttrrcnce will be, I think, accidental, 
and doe to the existence hf unusually pervious strata, and I think that these may very 
possibly prove local. 

6. The presence of fresh water in some places on tho coast, as near Dumas and at 
Vanx’s tomb, appears duo to the existence of sand-hills resting on impervious clay. Tho 
quantity of water will probably bear some proportion to the extent of the sand-hills. 
Although a considerable supply may bt derived from such places for local purposes, I do not 
think it probable that the quantity is sufficient to supply largo irrigation works, nor should 
1 he surprised if in some similar localities the water proved more or loss brackish, owing to 
the presence of salt in the sand, or contamination from the subsoil. Deep wells amongst 
the sand-hills would probably yield brackish water. 

7. Kone of the wells about Surat town supply really good water, nor is there at 
pieeent sufficient prospeet nf improvement to justify the sinking of deep wells, and, as an 
nniiple source of excellent wnter exists in the river Tapti a few miles higher up, and I am 
jh)iorm«4l that it is proposed to introduce the same into tho city, it appears scarcely worth 

to expense in experiments which are very likely to fait 

Itewllljr* I can only suggest that if fJ^er information be reqnlradi and to test the 
i^eemnMfy ^ the views here expressed, borings slurald be made to a depth not exceeding 
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150 to 200 fee|. To attempt to raise water from a greater depth would probably iavoWe 
greater expense than the value of the water for irrigation would cover. It would be we!^ to 
make borings along lines, and at a fixed distance apart, in <uch parts of the district as^ it ^ s 
particularly desfted to explore. There appears no reason for selecting any locality in 
particular, for, as I have above shown, the probability appears to me that sweet water will 
not be found, at all events not as a general rule; at the same time, the matter is of such 
importance that the trifling cost of a few borings would be fully justified in order to obtain 
certain information, for, after all, the opinion given above is based upon very imperfect 
information. 

When boringi^ are made the water from every water-bearing stratum traversed should 
be separately tested, and, at all events, the quantity of salts^^in solution ascertained by 
evaporating to ^ryness, care being taken that some water is always pumpe(j out before 
colle^ing specimens for analysis. 

I would further recommend that complete quantitative analyses be made of a few of the 
Surat waters, especially of those in and near the town of Surat,* and I would also suggest 
that the water of some of the wells which are said to be gradually becoming salter bo 
analysed, or, at all events, the quantity of salts in solution estimated (a very easy matter) 
from time to time. 

As already pointed out, common salt is by no means the only impurity present in wn- 
siderable quantities in the well water of Surat, and other salts may be equally deleterious 
both to human health and to vegetation, although their presence is not so easily detected by 
tlic taste of the water. It is useless, without more exact information as to the nature and 
quantity of these salts, to attempt to trace their origin; some have, in all probability, 
derived, like the common salt, from the sea; others from the decomposition of the materials 
forming the alluvial strata. 

Januari/ 1875 . 


Sketch OP THB Geology op Scind^a’s Teehitoeies, H. B. Medlicott, a. m., p. g. s., 
De-puty Supsrwiendent, Geological Survey of India. 

Scindia’s possessions are so scattered, that any connected physical description of them 
must include much adjoining ground. The extent and uniformity 
Coufiguration. features further involve this comprehensiveness, 

so that the following notice of the geology of the region comprises much of HolWs territory, 
all of Bhopal and of the British district of Sagar, all of Kotah, a great part of Bundi, tesides 
some other petty States of Rdjputfina. All this ground belongs to the Vindhyan plateau, 
defined on the 8 oath. 80 uth.ea 8 t by the Vindhyan range overlooking Narbad& valley, on 
the north-east by a scarp .overlooking Baaddlkand ^d on the north jst by 
facing R&jputdna. Although its limits are so well defined, the character of ^is atoa as a 
single plateau is not well marked- The entire drainage is from the southern edge, tW crest 
of the Vindhyan range; and in their progress to the Jamn4 the rivers have fmjpjideep a^ 
wide valleys, so that a very large area of the so-called plateau consist of ®i^.8]>ut little 
raised above the level of the country to the east and west: stiH tbe platep,;^)! is every¬ 
where maintained; the smallest elevations are little teble-Ws^: 

• It should b« homo to mind that the greatest care is nscessarj’ to 
samnlee should be taken by a responsible officer perBoiplihy, never on any S asUve eorr ’ 

ortina^ and both bottles and corks most b| perfectly^iean. DnJess the ^hea 

made wiU betMeioas. 
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2. These features are dirwtly connected with the roch-stmcture. l^e well hnown 

' Stractaro. geographical name for the southern crest* of elevation has been 

adopted for the great sedimentary formation which forms the basis 
of the whole plateau. Except along the edges of their area, the Vindhyaif strata are hori¬ 
zontal ; and this arrangement, combined with alternations of hard and soft rocks, induces the „ 
flat scarped form of elevation. In the south-west part of the plateau in M&lwa, where the 
Vindhyans are so completely covered by eruptive rocks, the same form of elevation is 
constant, illustrating admirably the step-like arrangement for which the name of trap-rock 
was originally given to these ancient volcanic products, 

o m * 

3. To proceed in regular order from the youngest to the oldest formations, brief notice 

Superficial deposits. ^ superficial deposits. There is little or no 

ALLUVIUM proper in this countrj’,. actual land-fbrmation n#w in 
progress from river deposits; unless we are to include under this head the almost ceaseless and 
everywhere present action of wind and rain in shifting and arranging the earth particles 
at the surface. The soil and subsoil covering is on th« whole inseparable from the thick 
accumulations of clays, sands and gravels occurring over the plains and valleys; although 
the great depth of these and their forming steep banks high over the extreme flood level of 
the great rivers, clearly point to conditions of formation separated from the present by 
marked physical changes, involving a lowering of the water-level in this region. In confirm¬ 
ation of this observation, we find these deposits continuous with those of the great Gangetic 
plains, in which tKe remains of extinct varieties of large mammals have been found. The 
best known locality for these fossils is near Etawa in the bed of the Jamnna, close to the 
north-east limit of Scindia’s territory. It is very likely that similar remains might bo found 
within the boundary in the Chambal and other large streams. 

4. The trap-rock of Mpwu is the next in order of age to the valley-deposits, the break 

The Deccan trap between them being enormous, embracing nearly the wdiole 

of the geological period known as tbbtiaey. The formation is 
known as the Deccan trap, this rock in Malwa being in unbroken connection across the 
valleys of the Narbada and the Tapti, with that forming^: the great plateau of the Deccan. 
The upper limit of age for the formation is given by the occurrence of nummulitic strata 
resting upon a denuded surface of the trap along the western base of the highlands near 
Broach. The lower limit of age is fixed by the ocscurrence of cektaceous rocks, supposed 
to be middle cretaceous, beneath the trap at Bagh in one of Sclndia’s outlying districts in 
the Narbada valley, and also on the plateau near J&bnd. Within the formation itself there 
occur local intertrappean beds, patches of sedimentary rock, earthy and calcareous, frequently 
containing fresh water fossils. The independent evidence of these has been thought to connect 
the trap more with the tertiary than with the secondary epoch. The trap belongs to the 
basaltic family, but presenting many varieties from greenish blstbk, dense, columnar basalt, to 
porous amygdaloids with t^ates »nd zeolites, and to earthy ash-like beds. Within the district 
under notice no dykes have been observed, showing that it is beyond the immediate region of 
' eruption. The present northern limit of the trap is an irregular line between Nimaoh and 
It is purely a boundary of denudation, and it wonld be impossible to say how 
to the lior^ emptive roek may originally have extended. The laterite 


1880 generally silipbiated with the trap may give a cine to this question. There 
iiOds of laterite i^eii Itttd inodes of origin. The variety here spoken of 

'by ferruginbiM sandy d^tas, its upper! part, to a depth of 

t, being hardened % p^ilOgation of the iron. It appears as 

|:hest plateau of the trap, thus hai^n^the apparent rdlatioa of an orighial 
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top*rock to fomatioQ. If it could be legitimately taken as thus elated to the trap, we 
could assert that thii rock had never covered the whole surface in the netghboarho<yl of 
Gwalior, for laterite of-this type caps the high hill eight mjles south-west of the city resting 
on the Morar tbcks, without any intervening trap. A full half of Scindia's territory is on 
the trap formation. The laterite is finely developed about Gan4 and Augar. 


5. Mention has already been made of the small patches of rocks of middlc(?) cretaceous 
Cretaceous rooks Narbada valley about Bagh and on the plateau near 

Jabna, both places in or near the Chujerra district. The most 
important rock o^ the group is a limestone holding marine fossils, and underlaid by sand¬ 
stone, or resting upon the basal crystalline rocks. The infratrappean or Lamdta limestone 
and sandstone of the districts to the east (Sugar and JAbalpdr) are thought to represent the 
Bdgjf beds; bnties yet only vertebrate remains, some of great size, but unidentiftsd, have been 
found in them. This information is given because the ground under description has been 
only partially examined, so that representations of either group might be looked for 
anywhere at the base of the trap^ 


6. There is an immense geological gap between the cretaceous beds and the Vindhyans, 
The Viudhyan formation. which are the next oldest rocks in this region. In other parts 

of India this gap is partly filled up by the great rock series of 
which the Indian coal measures form a part. Geologically, the Vindhyan plateau is a 
basin. The'lower strata of the formation only appear along the boundary of the field, with a 
greater or less slope towards the centre in which direction younger beds succeed. The whole 
series has been divided into tbe following groups :— 


Bhanrdr 


Riwa 




Upper Bhanrer 
Lower Bhanrdr 


f Upper Riwa 
( Lower Riwa 


Kaimdr ... 


f Upper Kaimur 


Lower Kaimur 


.,. Upper Bbanrdr sandstone. 

i Sirbu shales. 

Lower Bhanrdr sandstone. 
Bbanrer limestone. 

. Ganurgurfa shales. 

... Upper Riwa sandstone. 

t jhiri shales. 

Lower Riwa sandstone. 
Panna shales. 

c Upper Kaimfir sandstone. 
[ Kaimur conglomerate. 

( Bijigarh shales. 

*'* tLower Kaimur sandstone. 


7. Most of these groups are represented in Scindia’s territories north of Badrawas. 
Tbe Kaimur conglomerate and its overlying sandstone are admirably exposed about Gwalior. 
In tbe fort-hill and the adjoining scarp they rest upon one of the trappean bands of tbe 
Morar group. In tbe bills to the south they rest upon other beds of the same sene#. 
Passing north-westward the Panna shales are found in tbe low ground along the base of 1;he 
next scarp, which is formed of the Lower Riwa sandstone. Beyond this again there is a 
third scarp formed of the Upper Riwa sandstone with the JMri shales at ita base. Still 
further to the west we find the Gandrgarh shales and Bhanrer limestone wrefi etsposed in 
the valley of the Chambul, the Lower Bhanrer sandstone forming the Dhelpjw,^%e on the 
left bank of tbe river. In tbe Nimach district tbe smne seriee is weU lucending" 

from the west. The Bhantdr limestone is well exposed betw?|fn Obittorgarh. 

The age of the Yindhyan series is still quite ripdetern^iqe^^ ^ bc Wd is that it is 

greatly more ancient than the base of the coal mea8a^,iKsrms...r|‘.4l'bbi^0^ undisturbed and 
unalt»%d, and apparently so adapted by thmr rmied- conditiotin Yf 

deposition (as indicated by the variety and m^valence for the eriatenoe 
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and preservation of oi^anic forms, the Yindbjan strata have as jet jiel^d no foslils. 
Fine building material is proourable from all the sandstones of thil formation. Its most 
faSnous product is the diamond, t^e occurrence of which seems to be limited to the shaka 
near Panna. • 


8. The most varied and instructive geological sections in all Scindia’s territories are 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Gwalior itself, where the Vin- 
The Gwalior Sones. dhyans are in contact with the rocks next to them in age occur¬ 

ring within our area. It would be impossible to find a better example of unconformity of 
strata. The lower rocks have not undergone any great disturbance, little more than the 
Vindhyans themselves, being still in approximate horizontality; but scarped valleys of erosion 
are found in them filled with thick masses of (Kymore) Kaimur conglomerate and sandstone, 
the former ^eing principally made up of angular debris of the subjacent strata. These 
rooks have been called the Gwalior series. The boundary of the Vindhyans passes close to 
the west of Gwalior, with a general north-easterly direction; and the Gwalior series occupies 
a comparatively small area between the Vindhyan scarp vid the river Sind, forming low 
east and west ranges of hills. The southern range is fifty miles long, and unbroken, being 
formed of a strong quartzite-sandstone, the bottom rock of the series, and known as the Par 
sandstone. This group has the same relation to the gneissic area of Bandelkand as have the 
Kaimur strata. Both present scarps towards the low ground of oryatalline rocks, out of 
which the under-cliff is formed; the irregular surface of junction between the Par hand- 
stone and the gneiss slopes northwards, disappearing up the gorges at a few score yards from 
the line of the scarp, and so vanishing altogether towards the end of the range, where the 
Sind forms small cataracts over the Par sandstone at Seourha. The same northerly slope 
prevails throughout the series, bringing in higher strata in that direction. The Par sand¬ 
stone is thus succeeded by a great thickness of very different strata, known as the Morar 
group. These have some decided characters common throughout—finely laminated shales 
and flags, often highly ferruginofts and very commonly banded with layers and nodules of 
jasper and homstone. Two very marked breaks occur in the uniformity of this group, 
owing to the intercalation of great sheets of eruptive rock, apparently of contemporaneous 
origin; and this has resulted in a corresponding break in the form of the ground. The 
lower part of the Morar group is found along the north side of the main range of hills. 
In the irregular valley between this and the broken middle range, the rocks are concealed by 
alluvium; but at the head of the valley, near the villages of Chaora and Buda, two strong 
flows of trap are finely exposed. There is just enough evidence to show that the valley is 
excavated along the outcrop of this trap, it is seen in the stream close to Barori village, and 
again at the east end two miles west of Behat, This is a very ancient valley; for in the 
middle of it, near Boston, there stands a small plateau of Vindhyan sandstone. The plain 
of Morar, separating the middle range from the very broken chain of flat hills to the 
north extending eastward from the old Residency, is undoubtedly* laid upon the denuded out¬ 
crop of thd great sheet of trap exposed oontmuously all round the base of the fort-hill and of 
the adjoining scarp where it is overlaid by Kaimur sandstone, and which is equally well seen 
|4qng the south face of the northern hills to be overlaid by the jaspideous shales of the 
group. There are several scattered hillocks of this same trap over the plain to the 
l^hlorar. Besides.thO;.^P, the Morar.group contains lecd bands of .cherty limestone. 


occurs in 


the old j^sidency; another is traceable in many points 
9 range of extensively extracted 
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There is but one other formation to bo noticed. Scindiah’s teijitories include a shaall 
Gneiss * Po^ion of the crystalline rock area of Bandelkhand. The relation 
, ' , of this rook to the Qwalior and the Vindhyan series ha8 *been 

noticed. The ajrBiSB is often highly granitoid, but no inlanisive granite has been detected. 
Bands of schists, sometimes hornblendic, oscur occasionally, having an east-west strike. 
The most remarkable feature of this area is the number of great reefs of vein-quartz, form* 
ing narrow regular precipitous ridges, with a prevailing north-easterly direction. No trace 
of gold has ever been noticed about them. The gneiss is also much traversed by trap-dykes; 
in these a north-westerly direction prevails. They have been found in some cases to traverse 
the quartz-reefs, and are, therefore, younger than these. But both reefs and dykes are older 
than any of the sedimentary formations in contact with this gneiss. At the western edge of 
the trap and Vindhyan plateau, there may be patches of crystalline rocks within the 
Amjjiera and Jrvtrad Kimuoh districts of Scindia’s territories. . 
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Annual Eei*obt of the (xeological Subvet of India, and of the Geolooical 
Museum, Calcutta, fob the yeab 1874. 

The labours of the Geological Surrey of India have been, during the past season, almost 
entirely under the control and direction of Mr. H. B. Medlicott, who was officiating us Super¬ 
intendent durinjg my absence on leave. As stated in the report for last year, I remained for 
some* time at Vienna arranging for the proper exhibition of the collections forwarded by the 
Geological Slirvey of India; this delay, however, did not tend to the improvement of my 
health, and I was in consequence not able to return^ to duty in India at as early a date as 
I had hoped. My first duty, on rosumiug charge of the survey, is now to express my high 
sense of the great zeal and energy with which Mr. Medlicott devoted himself to the duties 
imposed on him, and the wide knowledge of Indian Geological work and the high intelli¬ 
gence which he brought to bear on the researches of the survey, for which I am greatly 
indebted to lum. 

During almost the entire year, in addition to my own absence, the Geological Smyey 
was also deprived of the aid of Mr. W. T. Blanford. He was, during this period, busily en¬ 
gaged in working out and passing to press the results of his examination of parts of Persia, 
while accompanying the Seistan Boimdary Commission as Naturalist and Geologist. These 
researches, regarding a country but little known, and at the same time so intimately con¬ 
nected with Western India and Sind, will, I have no doubt, prove of very high value and 
* interest to Indian Geologists. Their publication may now be looked for soon. Mr. Blanford 
resumed his duties on the Geological Survey about the middle of December, and then visited 
Surat district with a view to advise the authorities on the probabilities of obtaining fresh and 
good vratilr in many pllces where now the supply is bad, salt, and brackish. Mr. Blanford 
has since then proceeded to take up the general examination of the Province of Sind, 

Another of our staff who was absent at the commencement of last year, and w^ose 
return we looked for with great interest, has fallen a sacrifice to his over-exertion in the 
cause of science. Dr. F. Stoliczka, who hEd been, as reported last yeaF, to the 

Tarkand mission under Sir T. Dougls^ Forsyth, had, though with mnieh Elti^ng, safely 
aooomplisheU the journey to Kashgar, and had also on his retotu liud hurried 

ridb across the Pamir Steppe, which he had often longed,tb see, 

work in India laden vrith rich and valnable zool<^M^ (xdletpoha notes 

to work oat his resalte,^ when he t^ain felt the extreme pass. 

For a couple of daya from I6th Jupe he worked’on suffering, 

tintwd the usual marches of the party \inih On the afternoon.‘d 

the 18th, ‘when ^ore i^n half tiSe day’s march had: bead he nbUod. soma- 
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thing high np on the hill aide, which arrested his attention, and dismounting from his horse, 
which, of coarse, conld not climb np the rugged elifis of these hare and^ snow-otad Hill sides, 
he himself with great exertion struggled up, examined what he wished to see, and made his 
no^s, and struggled down again t(k his companions. They noticed tiie gr^^ difficulty tie 
fonnd in again mounting, and came on to the camp slowly and carefully; the march next day 
was countermanded, in the hope that a little rest might enable our friend to recover himself, 
but falling into a semi-unconscious state, he only lingered on until the noon of the follow¬ 
ing day (19th June}* His^body was convoyed to Leh, where, with all possible honours, his 
remains were interred in the presence of his fellow travellers, the officers of the mission. 

Thus passed away at the early ago of 36 one of the most devoted and able votaries of 
Natural Science whom India has ever seen. 


Gifted by nature with peculiar powers of observation and comparison,'trained in an ^iccu- 
rate and careful school of Geology and Palaeontology, he brought to his labours unbounded 
zeal, acute intelligence, and large and carefully acquired knowledge, all of which tended to 
render him one of the most useful and most trusted of our coljeagaes. But in addition to this, 
his genial temperament, his sound judgment, and his heaAy appreciation of work of any 
kind in others, together with his clear views of justice, and the unflinching expression of 
those views, made him also one of our most esteemed and beloved friends and-advisers. His 
loss to the Geological Survey will be long and keenly felt. He has left behind him a 
noble monument of his research and powers in the Falseontologia Indica, published the 
Geological Survey of India, in which, just before his departure for Yarkand, he had com¬ 
pleted the description of the Cretaceous Fauna of Southern India in four large volumes 4to., 
with 203 plates. And fortunately for the Survey, he has also left behind him a very fitting 
and competent successor in Dr. Waagen, long his trusted fellow labourer and assistant. 
Dr. Waagen's publications have already secured for him the high approval of all competent 
to judge of such careftil and accurate research. 


Dr. Waagen himself was also absent on medical certifleate during the yeait and has 
only recently returned to take up the Falmontological labours on which he was so actively 
and earnestly engaged, when his health gave way. He has, I am happy to say, returned in 
good health. 


Mr. Medlicott’s time was so fully occupied by the current work of the survey, and by 
the pressing necessity for constant revision of the reports and researches of others, and un-^ 
ceasing communication and advice on all points referred to this office, that he found time for 
only two brief visits to the field. At the urgent request of the Government of Bengal, he 
undertook to visit the localities where coal was reported to occur within the Garo Hills. 
Until very recently, it was not possible to proceed into these hills^with safety. And when 
formerly Mr. Medlicott visited the southern fringe of the hills (Memoirs, Geological Survey, 
India, YII, 161), and described the local exhibition of some pbor coal-seams along their 
outskirts, no reperition of these rocks was known to occur within the range. But on now 
getting access to them, seyeral detached basins of newer secondary rooks Imve been found-in 
tbe beart of the hills, n<m^ of the mm ridge. In one of these » strong seam of fair coal 
^" *“^*** generally ffist^buted. An aocouni of this discovery was ^ven in the May part of 
of thefimrw/ji to m^mr to it more 

A short mut Into .(^rtoathetn .no^on of t^ Bitjmehal Hills leralted chiefiy 

of Fattnrghsbtta ipi no^ of 
wMch it pshmit fb account 
exoeptSi^ ' old jiHttviijijn’ (pf .pciisal had A 
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Mr. Theobald continuing hia researe}ii6B in the upper tertiaries, flanking tlie north¬ 
western HimaMiya, has, made a rapid examination of the area lying between the Ganges and 
th^ Ravi. Some of 1^ results, if confirmed by more careful investigation, are of high 
interest. He oavsiders, apparently on good grounds, thftt the great mass of the SivaUk 
I'ango on this side (east) of the Jumna river is really composed of rocks belonging not to the 
Sivalik group, but to the older and distinct Nahan group, a view in which Mr. Medlicott, who 
formerly examined this area, is disposed to concur. Trans-Sutlej, Mr. Theobald thinks he 
has established a northern limit for the Sivalik rocks along the Una dun. These are most 
interesting results, but as some of the most important palaeontological deductions depend on 
these separations of tlie rocks in which the fossils occur, they must only be taken for the 
present as provisional. 

Further nisearch has led him to modify the conclusions arrived at in the previous 
seasoT* regardinggiliS pre-Siralik age of glacial deposits, for he finds typical glacM ddbris 
scattered irreguhirly over the rocks in the typical Sivalik area. 

The collection of the very valuable fossils of these areas increases rapidly under 
Mr. Theobald’s bands, and a large number have been received, the majority of which cannot 
bo opened out for want of space in the Museum here. 

Mr. A. B. Wynne commenced the examination of the Trans-Indus salt region early in 
the season. Atithe special request of Mr. Wynne, Dr. Warth, in charge of the Find Dadun 
Khan Salt Mines, was deputed to accompany him, so as to form a sound practical estimate of 
the* commercial value of these extensive salt deposits. Dr. Warth was unable to proceed 
with Mr. Wynne in the early part of the season, but subsequently joined him on the ground. 
This work was very well accomplished, and a brief summary of the geological results was 
at once submitted with the practical report of Dr. Worth. And this was published under 
the Revenue Department. Before the close of the year Mr. Wynne had completed a‘ 
detailed descriptive repprt with full illustrations. And this is now in the press, and 1 trust 
will be ready for publication without any serious delay. Besides determining the enormous 
extent of the rock-salt, the most interesting result is the confirmation, in all probability 
conclusively, of the supposed old tertiary age of the rock-salt. This idea which had been 
arrived at during a cursory and preliminary examination in previous years was borne out 
by the careful and detailed investigation of the past season. No rock older than the salt 
has yet been noticed, and this salt seems to be intercalated with the lower beds or almost 
the base of the nummulitic rocks. 

# 

During the recess Mr. Wynne was also engaged in revising, and to a considerable extent 
rewriting, the report on the 3alt-ran|;e. At the opening of the present season he took the 
field with the object of working up the country lying between the Salt-range and the 
Kashmir boundary to the north, and is now engaged in this area. He has sent in a good 
collection of fossils from th# newer tertiary beds of that region, and also some from the smeR 
ridge of the Khdrian or Pabbi hills on the east of the Jhelum river. 

■* Mr. King, though unavoidably late in taking the field, in consequence detained 

at Vienna, has made, during the season, good progress in following, up the j^b^re^g ques¬ 
tions to which reference was made in the report of last year. He esl^liii^ thrw zones in 
the Rajmehal series: the uppermost (haracterized by a marine by 

Dr, P. Stoliezka as corresponding to Ms ‘ Oomia* beds in Ke>ohb; zone also con¬ 
taining marine fossils of somewhat difiWent fom the 'with 

well marked Bi^mebal plants. This last is fowd to V ^ hat wi^ 

geneial unconformity, upon beds containing plant reoaaliMi 1^' the 'Kampti*Dwnn<^ 

flora, thus leaving little or no room for the z^es wbii^ thought to intervene 
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Wrwfien these two formations. Mr. King’s work includes a large portion of sheet 94 of the 
Indian Atlas, but unfortunately the northern portion of this sh^et is siill unsurreyed 
topdgraphically, or rather the topography is not yet published. , ^ 

‘ The exploration of the Eeddadanole coal-field was continued under Mr.'^ng’s direction 
with the assistance of Mr. YanstaTern. Some bands of poor coal and coaly shale were 
proved in the lower parts of the measures. The upper portion has not yet been proved; yet 
it is there, according to the analogy of the Wardha fields, that the main coal is likely to 
occur, if at all. This portion will be tested on Mr. King’s return from his present duty, and 
on Mr. Vanstavem returning from the Juggiapettah borings. These have been put down 
alongside those formerly made by Colonel Applegath, and where he believed he had found 
coal, but Mr. Yanstavem has not been able to trace any proof whatever of the existence of 
coal or of any similar substance, although his borings have been carrie^ below the depth to 
which the pevious one had proceeded. All these borings have since been* carried do^n to 
the metamorphic or sub-crystalline rocks without a trace of coal. 

Mr. King has been diverted from the systematic continuation of his work for the 
present season to examine the gold-bearing reefs of the Wynad, and is at present actively 
engaged on this work. 

Mr. Foote accomplished a heavy season’s work in the Southern Mabratta country, com¬ 
pleting the examination of the quartzite series of that region. Considerable progi-ess has 
been made in preparing for publication a detailed description of this area* Mr. Foote 
also examined so much of the adjoining country as enabled him to complete the northern 
half of sheet 41 of the Indian Atlas, and the north-west quarter of sheet 68. In the 
preparation of these maps also considerable progress has been made. 

At the close of the season, Mr. Foote made an examination of the small gold-bearing 
tract in the Bambal hills of Dharwai'. Of this a report with small m^ has already appeared. 
(Kecords, Geological Survey, November 1874). The smallness of the area and the sparing 
distribution of the metal seem to offer but little inducement for any largo outlay ^f capital 
in gold mining or washing. 

At the close of the recess Mr. Foote took up the country north of Madras town in order 
to complete the area lying between the hill ranges and the sea (in sheets 76, ,77, and 96), 
also to close in a large portion of that country. This had been left while urging on the 
examination of the Kadapah and Kamul districts, as being of less pressing importance^ 
at this moment. 


Mr. Hughes has again been largely called uponTor investigations which are not purely 
geological, and which veiy seriously interfered with the systematic progress of the survey. 
These have been chiefly in connection with the prospects of establishing the manufacture of 
iron in various places. At the close of last year he bad just completed a rc-examination of the 
available ores and oMociated rocks of Kumaon; this examination only confirmed the views 


expressed years since by the Geol(^cal Survey as to the abundance of ore and flux, and as 
1^ the probability of their being also a good supply df fuel for operations uppn a limited 
WJUJA > vHe is disposed to bj^e a rather less farotirable view of the rkhness of the ores, but 
always the view (^ thb Geological Survey t the great traatabiHly of the o«s to a 
<bmpensatiiaig for a obtain 





was ^n distal^l parte of Banjgasy ^Id, 

|(^w to the advi^ges off^fed Vy it as -a locality fitt the fflswdtlpg of iron, 
if ^ wbii» on a laige scale.«i On these points full Mporte have been 
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These mvestigationB detained Mr. Hughes, so that he did not get to his regular work 
until late in Jlinuary.. With Mr. Fedden’s aid he then remapped the northech portion of 
the Wurrora coal-field| taking advantage of any reeeot exposure of the rooks in onlei;to 
revise his g^(^ical lines. In a country so largely thid thickly covered vritii alluvial 
deposits, it becomes necessary to pick out every single point so as ‘to obtain any clue even 
of a trivial kind which may lead to the identification of the various rocks so badly seen. 
And this Mr. Hughes appears to have done with much care. It is gratifying to find that 
the practical conclusion based solely on such geological investigations, as to the existence 
of coal in the neighbourhood of Bander, has been fully confirmed by actual borings com¬ 
menced entirely on Mr. Hughes* recommendation. Those borings have proved the existence 
of coal many feet in thickness, the occurrence of which would never have been suspected 
from any surface exposure of the beds. This fact becomes of higher importance, because 
the locality of t^is#coal is greatly nearer the very valuable iron ores of the ^country than 
any previously known beds of coal in the Wardha valley fields. 

Passing into the Berars and the Nizam’s territories, Ikfr. Hughes continued these 
investigations, and was able to give important advice and aid to the Nizam’s officers. 

It is a source of much regret that in consequence of the frequently recurring and con¬ 
tinued interruptions to Mr. Hughes’ progress in that district, the mapping of this Wardha 
qipal-field is not yet completed. There is still a considerable area calling for careful examina¬ 
tion, *and in which it is not improbable that valuable results may yet reward our search. 
It would only cause greater delay to put any one else to complete tbis work now. And we 
can therefore only hope that it may yet be practicable without any much prolonged delay to • 
complete the examination. The very existence of true coal in these districts and the sound 
knowledge already obtained of its extent and amount is altogether the result of the labours 
of the survey, and we should be glad to complete the investigation of the rocks as soon 
08 practicable. 

Towards the end of the year Mr. Hughes’ aid was again sought for by two separate 
companies, who have undertaken to remove the all-important trial of actually smelting 
iron in this country from the field of speculation and writing to that of actual experiment 
on a commercial scale, in order to point out to them the most favourable localities for the 
procuring hf ores, coal, &c., &c. He Lad scarcely concluded this work when the year closed. 
He will thus again have only a brief season to devote to his systematic work. He will, I am 
sure, do all that can be done in the time, but it will be entirely impracticable to complete the 
field in one shoi't season. 

Mr. Fedden, who, as stated in last year’s report, had been absent on sick leave, did not 
return to work until late in January, 1874. He then joined Mr. Hughes in the Wardha 
valley field, and worked with him for the remainder of the season, patting in the detailfid 
geological lines in parts qf the Chanda district and in the adjoining territories of the 
Nizam. At one place north of Wurrora, Mr. Fedden was fortunate enough to ^booveifia 
specimens of fossil fishes in the uppermost beds of the sedimentary rocks, at ahbut theaune 
horizon as that on which the Beverend Mr. Hislop yeara since found rimUiur, xez^nS. 3%ese 
will dottbtlras prove a valuable addition to the lifted evidence vpB ^posiiSSBed on 

which to base a oonelnsion as to the age of these beds. Mr, Hislic^ a* 

belonging to the infratrappean beds ©f'tiiBt neighbOTudiood in. that he 

fouml shells of the same kind as from the intertrappean layers, : bones of large 

animals. On this evidence he referred tiiie ^oebs to the the Lameta 

beds of the Ualbada valley. « ' 

' ■ ' ' ^ > j.\ ■ ■ •'"■'i-ij';'!' 

During the current season Mf. Fedden is attained'Mr. ’^.^fiBlanfbrd in Sind.., 
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•Mr. V. Ball only retomed firom the great exhihition at Vienna, where be bad boon, 
jointly wi^Mv. W. King, in charge of the valuable colleotione of the Geolbgic^ Survey, 
Iat|) fb G|||nar. After some few unavoidable delays which prevenii^d his getting to the 
field tLlfPn|l|Ms the end of Deoflmber, be was again frequently intorruptqd in his work In 
connection with the borings in the Dudhi valley. Uis survey labours were confined to the 
country included in sheets 17 and 18 of the Satpura Survey. He had made some progress 
in this area, when at the beginning of March, he was suddenly summoned to Calcutta, with 
a view to his aodompanying some others qn a visit to the Mergui Archipelago. This trip 
was subsequently abandoned, nor indeed under any circumstances could geological results 
of interest be looked for from such a visit to a country already examined. It was useless 
his returning to the field again after this trip was given up. Mr. Ball had thus only a 
very brief season of work, scarcely more than two months out of the whole season. It 
would scarcely be fair to look for any large outturn of work in this short Viive. The g^und 
on which he was engaged was difficult, and the intricate relations of the various groups 
of rocks must all be more thoroughly elucidated and worked out before any descriptive account 
of them can be published. ^ 

Mr. Ball subsequently visited the wild district of the Luni Putiians, west of Upper Sind, 
where some traces of lignite had been seen. A full account of this visit has alrc'ady appeared 
(Records, Geol. Surv., Ind., 1874, p. 146), so that it will be unnecessary to refer to it hero in 
detail. * , 

The experimental borings for coal in the region of the Harboda have no^ yet led to 
* any discovery. Early in the year two borings were commenced, at Slhapa and at Manegaon, 
in the valley of the Dudhi. Those were in the Mahadeva rocks, aud were put down iu the 
hope of striking the cool'measures beneath. At the beginning of tlio monsoon thebo borings 
had reached 360 and 241 feet respectively from the surface, and were still in the covering 
rock formation, when the work was necessarilj' closed for the season. The labour was then 
transferred to the boring at Sukakhcri in the main valley, where a depth of 844 feet had 
already been reached. There, it may be noticed, tlie endeavour is to reach the ro^ under¬ 
lying the valley deposits, there being some grounds for supposing that the coal-measures of 
the Sitariva extend to the north. This boring has been carried down to the depth of 461 
feet still in the stiff kunkur clay. The S-inch piping having stuck fast at 425 feet, the 
additional depth was attained with great difficulty, until finally it was found impossible to 
do more than draw the sludge filling in from the sides; and the work had to bo stopped. 
This boring had been commenced with such material as was available at the time, aud with 
the ihll expectation that rock would be reached at a loss depth. It had also the further dis¬ 
advantage of frequent interruptions from want of piping; much credit is, therefore, due to 
the skill and energy of Mr. Stewart, that he was able under the drcumstances to push the 
work so fiur. 

No direct knowledge has, however, been gained upon the question to be solved excepting 
coHaterally, that it would certainly be very costly to sink for coal through such a depth of 
superficial deposits. It may possibly ‘be that these deposits are exceptionally thick at 
Sukskheri, and ^.h^t locks may be nearer the surface elsewhere, and the question would 
seem of ^sufficieut importanoe practically, and of aufiBcient general interest to warrant a 
l^newnl of the trial in another spot. The loweqjtfosr feet of clay in the boring at Suka- 
khesi iwe much charged sdth block ferruginous granules, single and t^glomerated, suggest¬ 
ing ^ proximity of a laieritic bod whick is by »o means uncommon at tlie base of 

Iflie {^posits, and tips agun mpst frequently occurs where the tlhip rooks wcur 

tMw conditions are seen to obtain at several i>oints along the mwgin of 
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ffince the stoppage at Sukahheri near Ihe close of the year, worll"h(W 
KhB]>a and MiJtaegaon, «and progress has been already made beyond the 
stopping for the monspon. In December also two new borings were 
Tawa valley, at J^esla and the Suk Tawa: the latter is certainly in the 
former is in lower Mahadeva beds. The hope is to strike the Baraknr 
thus, if coal bo found, to save twenty miles of rough carting from the Shapur or Bdtul coal-field 
to the south. As has already been fully explained, it is impossible to speak of success as any¬ 
thing more than a chance, inasmuch as no outcrop of these measures is seen north of the 
Shapur field. 

Mr. Willson steadily continued his mapping of the northern portion of the Bundel- 
kund Survey and finished several shoots of the 1-incb plans. One of the principal points 
of interest connected with this area is the great prevalence of quartz reefs or veins, having 
a ver 3 > constant Anlt definite direction and occurring in largo number and oi* great size. 
There are also two systems of trap dykes in considerable number, and Mr. Willson finds 
evidence, which seems almost conclusive, that both these systems of trap-dykes are younger 
than the great quartz reefs, a wuchision of the highest interest as bearing on the geolo- 
gical history of the district. Mr. Willson has again resumed this work for the coming 
season. Mr. Willson’s mapping is always distinguished by care, neatness, and accuracy. 

Mr. Hackot resumed his labour in Itajputnna, mapping in a large area of the country 
lying l)otween Bfiurtpur and Jaipur, and to the south, included in the sheets 27, 35, 37, 38, 
3!>,and 41 of,the Itajputana Survey, and in parts of 10a, 105, and 12 of the Gwalior Survey, 
(hcale 1 railc=l inch). All the rocks met with belong generally to the samec lass as those 
previously described by Mr. Hacket in the Bidna hills, being chiefly quartzites, with very 
irregularly intercalated zones of schists, limestone, and trappean rocks resting upon or against 
gneissic masses. Mr. Hacket is disposed to adopt the name attached to the general range of 
those hills as a general inclusive name for the whole series of rocks, and to call them the 
Aravali series. 

This <rork will he continued on Mj. Haoket's return from furlough, on which he is now 
absent. It has been for some time anxiously looked for, as tending to fill in one of the great 
lacunce on the map of India, with a view to a general geological sketch of the country, asid 
one of such importance that nothing very satisfactory can bo done towards such a map until 
tbia portion of the country has been examined. 

Mr. Mallet accomplished the examination of Sikkim (British) and of the Western Dhuars. 
The interest attaching to this field, from the probability of the coal forming an useful 
sovirce of fuel, led to the publication of Mr. Mallet's report as quickly as possible. It has 
been issued with two geological coloured maps. Excepting in the Dujiling district his 
examination had to bo limited to a mere fringe of the mountains; in places, indeed, even this 
much is beyond reach of the British boundary. There would appear to be some prospect of 
the D&muda coal of that rdgion being made serviooablo by the adoption of suitable con¬ 
trivances for the utilization of such dust or powdery coal, 

Mr. Mallet’s observations have led him to the oondurion that the D£muda {onhaHon is, in 
this country, the lowest member of the rock series of the outer Himalaya ranges, the Daijiling 
gneiss being the topmost and youngest member of the sune series. This, if (iuifittaed, is a 
resnlt of very great interest and impoitaitep, and wotdd tend to establish a well marked 
common horizon between the rooks of the Himalaya and those the Fenitienla of India. 
Mr. Mallet’s researuhes, ezeepring in ihft point to which his attention WMi epedially directed, 
were necessarily rapid and cursory, and the maps can only be tiswed as ptoliminaiy sketches. 
Until the country on either side is '^rked iip to this p(n?ti^ no tritetworthy or reliable 
section can be obtained from such isolated areas. • 
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there have been four apprentices attached to the Geological Survey 
fnnds granted for that survey. Of these four, on* has no# been attached 
neatly t#o years. Daring the present season he ha^ been sent to the ^Id 
assistants (Mr. £all), who reports that up to date he has been attentive and 
letum, but that his progress is very small and very unpromising. Further 
experience will be necessary before anything definite can be said as to the future prospect of 
this student. The other three, although nominated at the beginning of the year and receiving 
pay as apprentices, have been doing nothing in connection with the Geological Museum or 
Survey, having been, under the sanction of Government, attending courses of lectures and 
instructions, at the Presidency College. Undoubtedly these lessons will enable them to 
appreciate better than they could otherwise have done the more technical knowledge which 
they are expected to acquire here. But the necessity for their devoting considerable time to 
this acquisition of what must be considered purely preliminary and colltfteiifil knowled|j^ pre¬ 
paratory to any study of geolc^y or its bearings, will also undoubtedly prolong the time 
during which they must be merely learning. It may, I think, well be doubted how far the 
system of paying young men for learning what they ought Jo be able to prove their acquaint¬ 
ance with, before their appointment, can be very successful. Certainly the system of giving 
appointments in order to induce the holders of those appointments to make themselves ac¬ 
quainted with their duties has, in every other scientific pursuit, proved a failure. These student 
apprentices will be subjected to examination at the end of the season, when their general 
progress can be tested. • 

As customary, a small map of India is annexed, showing the present rate and general 
progress of the survey. 

Since the commencement of this survey it has ever been my anxious desire and aim to 
complete a general sketch map of the Geology of India. The conviction has grown stronger 
each successive year, that until this can be done, nothing really useful can be attempted in 
the direction of very detailed geology, and that our progress must necessarily be slow and 
irregular, until we shall have been able to fix even roughly the boundaries between^he known 
and the unknown. 1 still hope that, I shall be able to complete such a map. But I deeply 
regret to say that during the last few years, very little advance has been made towards the 
accomplishment of this end. There have been for some years so many and such urgent 
claims on the time of the officers of the survey for work of various kinds) often not 
geological, and the staff of the survey has been so reduced by illness and absence, as well as 
by a^ual diminution of numbers, that very little progi-ess has been possible in that which 
has always been recommended to be, and which has indeed been more than once ordered to 
be considered the first and main object of the survey, namely, the systematic and continuotis 
survey of the country. I am fully awaVe of the value of the results often obtained from 
enquiries in isolated areas, and at ^tadbed and separate points. Striking instances of this 
might be given from last year's work Yet I am also compelled to think that these isolated 
enquiries are rarely of such immediate and urgent importance ds to counterbalance the great 
and heavy disadvantage resulting ftom this very fact of their isolation. Bach becomes a 
separate individuaJ case, which;, it is impossilde to colligate into a whole simply because we 
knowledge of the eonneotiug linjks in the chain. Indeed many cases might be 
•"'‘“^^i j^here it seems Mfxro dottht^ul :wheth«r anytb^ ia rtohy gained even in time 
neees^rily and unfin^he^eeulte. 4^. years of devotion of the 

of the w , J&e atiTF^ one ^eot would enable such a general 

I to be puhliehfd, fui^^ to coixectitwa os the wore 




once show what large 

#h«k thi GeolCiiidal ln<i^ as kno#a !o<dMng of 
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its own research. But the difficulty in »',oini>iliiig a geiienil iw»p 
inuc|;ii on the ftze or ftjeqnencj' of these gaps or laruntn, lor, of a>urse, 
to^be filled in afterwg.rd8, but on the fact, that without some 
vening spaces, jt is impracticable to conflate the credits in one ])art of 
those elsewhere. JBach district or area examined in itself is necessarily 
the rocks which occur in it are reduced to a sj'stem, their Rue<-ession traced 
relations one to the other determined so far as possible. Local distinclive names are given 
to such separate groups, and all is rendered as coniplete as may be possible for that area. 
The survey operatit>ns are meanwhile directed to some other locality, and the same process 
of examination is gone through, but the results are not exactly the same ; new sub-divisions 
of the rocks become noeessary, new names are given to distinct groups, for local convenience 
ol‘ description. This result is equally corret'l and equally satisfactory for its own area. But 
for any general jpaf), it hecomes essential that all these differences sliould be eliminated, how¬ 
ever migbly, and all r(*duced to one general system or sciale, and this is ])recis(fly what 
it is impratiticahlc to do without some knowledge, however im])erfee,l, of the. country generally* 
which knowledge there is no means of obtaining while the officers of the survey are engaged 
in isolat««d localities and on special rescarehes. 

Seeing then the v'ery distant prospi.*ct which was before the survey of being able to work 
out any gcncrfil map from liieir own ri*sciirches, I have for some years devoted rnneh atten- 
tiim to prepa^-iag separate descriptions and in some cases sesparate maps of ccrtiiin divisions 
of the eounlry, so far as these w'cre possible. Passing over ]).apt‘is descriptive of the general 
geology of districts, or collectorates, fsucih as Surat, tJwalior, neighbourhood of Madriis, 
(jodavari, &c.,) a general sketch of the Geology of the Central Provinces was given so 
long since sis 1871, of Orissa in 1872, of the Bombay Presidency in 1872, of the North- 
Western Provinces in 1873, of part of Punjab in 1873, and a general sketch of the Punjab 
is now just ready for press, W'hile a general sketch of Bengal wnll be taken Up also. These .are 
all in addition to the regular and more detailed descriptions of separsitc areas, coal-fields, &c.» 
&c. The most cursory reference to tliese sketche.s will show the impossibility of combining 
all into one system, without more knowledge of the iuterveuiiig areas, as yet uuexamined, 
or, as the other alteniative, reducing the map to such large generalities as would get rid of 
these minor difticullies, but would at the same time make such a map of extremely little value. 

It is our earnest hope, however, that the survey will he permitted to complete such a 
general sketch map as may prove useful and within a limited time. 

Publications. —Of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey op India, Vol, X, part 2, 
unnonneed as nearly ready at the close of last season, was issued early in the year. This 
contained a descriptive account of the Geology of Pegu by Mr. TheoWd, with map, &o. 
And at the close of the year, part 1 of Vol. XI, containing a report by Mr. Mallet on the 

Geology of Darjiling and the Western Dhuars, with two geological maps, &c., appeared. 

* 

Of the Records of the Survey, the usual quarterly publication was steadily maintained, 
and the volume for 1874 contains no less than twenty-three separate papers on vtu^^d points 
in the Geology of India. Four of these are valuable summaries of the gebtipgidat results 
obtained during the visit to Yarkand with the mission recently returned firoib timt country 
by our lamented ooUeague, Dr. F. Stblicaka. Th^e wiidi the. not©'on thq'Altum-Artush, 
which will be found below, oomplete ail ho ha|^ brought into shap^ 'ijidjlication. Of 
practioal papers, there are notes on the iron ores of Kumaon: tntflerials for won 

smelting:' on Petroleum in Assam; on the subsidiary n|aief$el| uaed%' of a^ifi- 

dal fuel: on the building and ornamental 8t0ne8.of Manganese 

Drit, &e., Ae., while descriptive lioiioes are^iyen of phr^ Ni^^JlAEaribagh j 
hood of Murree j of Kangra; of the Garo^ilb; of thf ccuntry west pf Knd, 
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Godavari cqjintiy. These with annual report, and an interesting paper 
on come speculations as to the antiquity of the Hai|ian raceain Indja based 
^Ss, fqjgpi the Toldme for the year. 

OKToiiOOiA iKDtOA, only one part was actually issued dui^g the year 18*^4. 
A*8 alreaiOTRaled in previous reports, the concluding parts of the Cretaceous Fauna of Southern 
India hatFbeen pressed forward in anticipation of their regular time of issue in order- to com¬ 
plete this valuable series before the writer, Dr. Stoliczka, went away. This series wm issued in 
full for the year 1873. And in addition, the commencing part of the Cephalopoda of Eachh 
by Dr. W. Waagen was published in anticipation of the regnlar time of issue, namely, for 
the first quarter of 1874^ The absence with the mission to Yarkand of Dr. Stoliczka, and 
from ill health of Dr. W. Waagen, has prevented farther publication daring the year. Pro¬ 
gress was, however, made in the preparation of plates and drawings, and since the return of 
Dr. Waagen^ the continuation of his detailed descriptions of the Kadhh, Cephalopoda has 
gone to press. The part issued contained full description and figures of a very interesting form 
of Bhinoceros (iS. Deceanensis) found by Mr. R. B. Foote in fluviatile deposits in Belgaum. 

Libbauv. —One thousand and eighty-four volumes pr parts of volumes have been 
added to our Library during the past twelve months. Of this total .more than one-half, or 
five hundred and fifty-seven, have been presented by different Societies and other institutions 
in exchange for the publications of the Geological Survey of India, or as donations, while 
five hundred and twenty-seven have been pui-chased. The usual quarterly lyts of these have 
been regularly continued in the Records of the Survey, and as customary, a summary \)f the 
various institutions from which donations or exchanges have been received during the twelve 
months is appended. We continue to render access io this very valuable library as general and 
as easy, as is consistent with the preservation of the books. And in very many cases, we 
find that from the special character of our collections, books have been available hero, which 
oould not be referred to elsewhere, either in Calcutta or indeed in India. In geological 
matters, quick and ready reference to the published results of other enquirers is perhaps 
more essentially necessary than in most other scientific enquiries, and we continue to look most 
anxiously for the transfer of our collections to premises where they can be rendered more 
easily accessible, and more generally useful, than it is possible to effect in our present 
greatly overcrowded apartments. 


MusEitm.—D uAng the year all the collection forwarded to the International Exhibition 
at Tienna, which was intended to be returned to this country, woi safely received back, and 
was again embodied with the general series. General notices of donations have been given 
in the Records for the year, while we continue to receive from the oflScers of the Survey itself 
valuable additions constantly. Of the so-called Sivalik fossils, a large and valuable series 
has been procured by Mr. Theobald in his recent examination of tiie country. The examina¬ 
tion in detail of these is, I regret to snjr, inmost completely impracticable from want of any 
space or room in which to open them out, though individual specimens have been taken up. 
But very important results bearing on the stib-division and agy of the different horizons of 


these rocks and of the imbedded fossils vriil undoubtedly arise, as soon as they can he care¬ 
fully compared and described. From Mr, A. B. Wynn® also a good series of similar fossils have 




obtained, procured from parts of the Bawal.Findi and Jhilam districts in which he has 
is:orking. and from the small range of hSlo on ttiis sMo the ^ilam, oailed the Pabbi 
;; $ome fish remains anEd lotjher tMnge yrerejMrootued Mh JPedden, and » 

from the upper, a^ndai^r land tqg(ffiary n^s 0(8 the Lower Godavari basin by 
Mr. .Hughes riso ti» Museum is> ii^btsd a very investing series of 

pasf, to ihe north of KuTna<w»» 

{^ informations dpmritod as oooorripg neiMS the Riti pass by Colonel 
Wendiog od* ki^ki%e ofr thfl#e i^^atjipns oonsideiably north-^ast. 
at leaii Are dtSerent < tormsilons, Ci'etaceoas, Jutaasic, Triassio, 
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Permian, apd Carboniferous and Silurian. A detailed Hat will be given in a future ilbiuber 
of the, ReeordB.A , 

• Mstsobitbs. —Our* series has been enriched by piec^ of the fall which tp<|l^^aee' 
the 23rd September 1873. These are of much interest from the fact of their ha^ig bees 
procured at difierent places, though the structure and composition of the stones show that 
they are identical in their nature. One piece was found near the village of Mylsi, fifty miles 
to south-east of Mdltan, and two others at Khairpur, thirty-five miles east of Bhawulpur. 
The distance between the two places being probably more than ten miles. 

The collections have been kept in good order and safety during the year. 

T. OLDHAM, 

Supdt. qf Oeol. Survei/, India, 
and Director of Geol. Museum, Calcutta, 


Calcutta, 1 
January, 1875. / 


List (f Societies and other Instttutions from which publications have been Tvceived in 
donation or ^exchange for the Library of the Geological Survey of India during 
the year 1874. 

Batavia. —Boyal Society of Batavia. 

BBBLiN.-~German Geological Society. 

Ditto. —Boyal Academy of Sciences. 

Boitk.—N aturhistorischen Vereins. 

Boston. —Society of Natural History. 

Bbbslau. —Silesian Society. 

Bristol.— -The Naturalists' Society. 

Bbussblls.—B oyal Academy of Science. 

Calcutta.— -Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 

Ditto. —Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Cahbbidobt, Mass. —^American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Ditto. —Museum of Comparative Zoology. 

Cambbidob. —Woodwardian Museum. 

CoPBNHAOEN.— Boyid Academy.. 

Dijon.— Imperial Academy of Dijon. 

Dbbsben. —The Isis Society. 

Edinbuboh. —Geological Society of Edinburgh. 

Ditto.—B oyal Scottish ^iety of Arts. 

Ditto. —Boyal Society. 

Glasgow.— Geological Sodel^ of Glasgow. 

Ditto.—P hilosophical Sodety. 

Gotwnobn.— The Q'ot&aged Sodety. 

Lausanne.— GHiis Society of Natural Sciences. 

LirEBPooL.—Idteraiy and Philo*B^Wflal Society of Livei^od. 

LoKDOir.—British IfeweuiO. i << 

Ditto.—^B ast Assoeiataon, . 

DtTXd.—-Geologfcal Society of London. '' '%i ' 

Ditto.— India Office. 

Dmo.—Boyal Instatutfon of 
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liOJlDON,"— Royal Society. 

Ditto.— Royal Geographical Society. 

MaNC£|;ESTBB,—The Manchester Geological Society. 

MBz,BOir&iiB.—Royal Sooiety«of Victoria. 

Moscow.—Imj^erial Society of Naturalists. 

MuiticH.-T*Royal Bavarian Academy of Science. 

Neuchatei.. —Society of Natural Sciences. 

New Havbk. —Gonnectieut Academy. 

New Zealand.— Geological Survey of New Zealand. 

Pakis.— Geological Society. 

Ditto. —^L’Administration des Mines. 

Ditto.— National Insritnte of France. 

D,itto.“— The Academy of Sciences. 

Pest. —Royal Geological Institute of Hungary. 

Philadelphia. —^Academy of Natural Sciences. 

Ditto. —American Philosophical Society. 

Ditto. —Franklin Institute. 

Rome. —Geological Commission of Italy. 

Salbh, Mass. —Fssex Institute. 

Ditto. —Peabody Academy. 

Stockholm. —Bureau de la Rechcr. Geol. Suede. 

St. Peteesbubo.— Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

Tasmania.— Royal Society. 

Toebi. —Geological Survey of Yesso. 

Tobonto. —Canadian Institute. 

Tobin. —Royal Academy of Sciences. 

ViCTOBiA.— Government Geological Survey of Victoria. 

Ditto. —Ditto ditto ditto, Mining Department. 

Vienna. —The Vienna Academy. * 

Ditto.— K. K. Geologischcn Reichsanst^ilt. 

Washinoton.— Department of Agriculture, U. S. A. 

Ditto. —Smithsonian Institute, 

Ditto. —United States Geological Survey. 

Wellington.— New Zealand Institute. 

Yokohama. —Gei'man Natural History Society. 

ZfiaiCH.— Natural History Society. 

GovcrnmentiMipf Bengal,'Bombity, India, Mailras,North-Western Provinces, and Punjab; 
Chief Oommissioned of British Burma^ Central Provinces, Mysore, and Coorg; the Resident, 
Haidcrabad, the Surveyor General of India, the Superintendent of the Groat Trigonometrical 
Survey of India* arid the SuperiMtandeut of the Tltomason College of Civil Engineering, 
Itoorkec. . 


January, 1876. 
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ALTUM-AETtrSH COKWDKBBD FJiOM A (lEOLOGICAL POI»T OF VrEW, 

by P. Stoliczka, Ph.D 




{Veui, sed m>i <udi.) ^ 

Ah soon as tke most important poUtioal business bad boon oonobidod by the signing* of 
tbo coinmeroial treaty by tbo Ajuir, His Exoellonoy Mr. Forsyth expressed a wish to viilit 
the robowned tomb of Hultan Satuk at Altum-Artusli. TJie king accorded his permission, 
and instructed the Hakim Malioinod Khoja to assist us in travelling over the province under 
hU care to wliatever uxtoiit Mr. For-syth might desire. 

Under the personal guidance of the Envoy, we—Dr. Bcllew, Captain Chapman, Captain 
Trotter, and myself -left Yaiigishar on the 14th of February, i-cacliing Altura-Artnsh at a 
late hour the same day. As an iutroduction to the difficulties in travelling, our baggage did 
not ayrive till mpet day, and we bad to accommodate ourselves for the night on the caii>ets 
of the floor in a spacious but tolerably warm room. A halt of two days was desirable to 
enable us to make all necessary arrangements for our further movements. However, lieforo 
T proceed, 1 slmll endeavour to give the reader an idea of the geographical position and limits 
of the country of ‘which I shall sjieak in the subsequent lines. 

The data are derived from a general survey by Cajitain Trottt>r and from information 
given by the Hakim Mahomed Khoja. 

Altum-Artush, which is the chief place of the province, lies approximately in east 
long. 76“ 8' and north lat. 39° 41', therefore about twenty-throe miles north by east ofYangishar. 
11 is situated in the western part of tlie Yilak on the Bogos, hero called Artush river, and n(»rth 
of a low ridge which sepiralcs the Artush valley from the plains. Tlio southern boundary 
runs along this ridge for about ten miles west of Altum-Artush, and from there almost 
duo north to the crest of the Koktan range ; then along this range eastwards of the Bebmti 
pass (east long. 77° 47' and north lat. 40° 41'), and from tliencu in a south-eastern direction 
to the village of Kusbtignak, some lilleen miles north of Fyzabad in long. 76° <13' 30" and 
lat. 39° Sa' 30". From hero the southorn boundary rnna close to the riglit bank of the 
Kashgar river, until almost opposite to where Uio Artush river runs into the plains. 

During the first lour days we all marched in company up the valley of the Bogos river 
to the fort Tangitar, about twenty-three miles to the north by west; then to a Kirghiz camp, 
Bashsuguin, in a- north-easterly direction ; Tugunnatti almost eastern ; and Ajnksugun in a 
south-eastern direction; the directions being from the last camps respectively. 

At A/jak-suguu Cai)tain Trotter and I separated from the rest of tho party, marching 
northwards along tlie road to Ashtifan, to Jaiiiva, and from thence across the Jigda Jilga 
in a north-east by east ? direction to the camp at Nibulak, crossing the Nfbulak pass, pass¬ 
ing a second jilga, and turning then for almost nine miles more northwards to the Bolanti 
jKisB, beyond which lies the valley of the Kakshal or Aksai river. On our return wo passed 
Ayak-sugun, Karaxil, about a mile from oar former camp of the same name, and visited 
Kultislak and Pyzabad, returning to Yangishar on the 3rd of March. 

It was not a very favorable tim6 for travelling in these regions, not so mnfih on account 
of the cold, as in consequence of the heavy foils of snow which appear to Occur over tlie 
whole of Thianshan during the second half of February and first half of Moroh. During 
the last few days of February we woi®&^almost constantly wading in fresh ^llen snow, 
though on the saline plains it molted very rapidly* ^ 

Tho snow naturally interfered seiiously with our BoWevcr, obtaining oveu 

but ii little addituin to our knowledge of ttjese hiBs, WttwWtoir occupying our 

than remaining in our boiuewhnt*gloomy (in**'*®*'!** j - • 
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^om a (geological point of view tlte trip proved in many reepects to be of eoi^siderable 
interest, partionlarly as supplementing some former observations made more to the west. 
Although there is not much variety in the rock formations we may distinguish three suc¬ 
cessive series. The most southern part of the province, along the foot of the hills, is formed 
of Alluvial gravels and sand in whose unfathomable depths are swallowed both the Artush and 
Siyun rivers, before they can reach the Kashgar daria. Wherever irrigation from the latter 
is possible the fields appear to be fertile; but in the contraiy case, the land is not much* more 
than a mere desert covered with low and scanty scrubs of JEphedra Sp. P The marshy grounds 
along the river are the breeding places of innumerable waterfowl. Brahmini ducks and 
pintails were already selecting sites for their nests on the 1st of March. The latter must have 
only just arrived. 

Where high grass occurs wild pigs are not uncommon. 


The second series includes the low hills which extend diametrically from north to south 
over about thirty miles, while the prevalent strike is from north-east by oast to south-west by 
west. All these lower hills are occupied by Arttlsh beds, of which I spoke in a former com¬ 
munication. They are separated into two groups. The lower beds consist of greenish or 
reddish clays or sandstones, and the upper ones of coarse conglomerates, which on a hill south 
of Tangitar have a thickness of about a thousand feet. At their contact both groups 
generally alternate in several layers. An anticlinal runs almost through the {niddle of their 
superficial extent. At the fort Ayak-sugun it is caused by a low ridge of old dolomitic lime¬ 
stones on which the Artush clays and sandstones found a firm support. To the 'south of it 
the beds dip at angles of about 4Sf and 60° towards the Kashgar plain, in remarkably 
regular and successive layers. Nortli of the ridge, which has no doubt a considerable sub¬ 
terranean extent in an east to west direction, all the beds dip towards north by west at a 
similar angle. Approaching the higher range more recent diluvial gravels cover most of the 
slopes. The geological puzrJe of finding strata of young beds as a rule dipping towards a 
higher range composed of comparatively much older rocks seems to me to be due, at least in 
this special case, to the phenomenon that the atmospheric waters which, descending on the 
crest, flow down the slopes of the high ridge, gradually soften them, and if a subterranean 
outlet &icilitate it the softened beds are worn away. While this process is going on the more 
distant beds simply subside in order to fill the vacant spaces. In some cases a sinking or 
rising of the main range, or even an overturn of high and precipitous cliffs, seem to go hand 
in hand with the action of erosion, but it is not always the case. I hope to illustrate this 
idea by a few diagrams, partly derived from actual observations on some future occasion. 


A third series of entirely different rocks forms the main range of hills which are a 
continuation of the Koktau range, and in which, more to the westward, are situated the 
Terek and Chalanak forts. The average height of the range is here between 1,200 and 1,300 
feet, single peaks rising to about 1,500 feet The whole of the southern portion consists, as 
far as I could see, of oarbouiferons’ rocks, in which, however, {here is a great variety of 
structure. The lowest beds are very often a peculiar breccia-limestone passing into regular 
limestone conglomerate. Above tl^ are beds of sojid grey dolomitic limestone, partly 
maerive, partly stratified} the former possessing the character of reef limestone, and portions 
of it me indeed full of reef-bpilditig oorsls, erinoid stems, and a large Spirfer, the sectionB of 
Orhidhi Witen seen on the surfiioa, have a striking re^blance to those of Megdlodon. 


Kofitt} df Ta&iptox sad about Bash-suion I met in sereral places great numbers of fossils, 
Imt jwW; m firmly cemented in a oaloereone matrix that only a few could be extracted. 
iPlW eould recognhw a small Jftdlhrophont JProductiu smireiieulatus, and an 
Jh iK# Winttdtrutula was also very oomm^. Hers about Bash-sujun and Tugur* 
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matti grepnish shales occurred often interstratlfied with the limestones, beds of which were 
highly earboniiceoTxs; the shales appeared to bo anfossiliferous. 

• 

* The limestone hill», which, as already stated, are a continuation of the Kohtan range* 
extend in a nor'^h-easterly direction the whole way to south of the Qolanti pass, where they 
are overlaid by a particularly well-bedded dark limestone very similar to that containing 
Megalodon north of Chungterok. On this limestone rest greenish and purplish sandstones 
and shales which occupy the pass and the adjoining hills to the north-west of it; mineralo- 
gically these last rocks are quite identical with what we understand under the name of 
** Bunter sandstem,” and it is by no means improbable that the Belanti beds are also of 
triassic age, as they succeed in regular layers those of the carboniferous formation. 

A peculiar feature in this part of the hills consists in the occurrence of extensive plains 
to which the name Jilga is generally applied. It moans originally, I think, merely a water- 
eoursi, and, on a large scale, these plains may be looked upon as water-courses of former 
water-sheets. They occur at the base of the high range, and in some respects resemble the 
duns of the southern slopes of the Himalayas. North of Tangitar one of these large 
plains occurs within the limes&ne rocks, being surrounded by them on all sides. It must 
be about thirty miles long from east to west, and about sixteen from north to south. Several 
isolated limestone hills and ridges occur in it, and it is drained ofiT by the Hugos and Sojun rivers, 
the former rising in the south-west, the latter in the south-east corner. The average elevation 
is abqut 6,000 foot. The greater portion is covered with a low scrubby vegetation, and, near 
the rivers, with high grass. The principal camping grounds^are Bash-sujun and Tugurmatti. 
The whole plain, which aiTords a good pasturage ground, is occupied by about 120 tents of 
Kirghiz during the summer. 

The next jilga is the Jigda Jilga. It dilEers considerably both in its physical sitiration 
and in its general character from the former. It stretches from west by south to oast by north 
for about thirty-five miles, while the diameter of the eastern half is about twenty and that of 
the western about twelve miles. Save for a few low hillocks it is almost a level plain throughout. 
On the n^trth-westem, northern, and north-eastern side it is bounded by the Koktan range, 
from which several water-courses lead into it, one about the middle from the north and one 
from north-east of considerable size, this containing a large quantity of crystalline pebbles; 
the rock from which they are derived must be tn situ near the axis of the ridge. A third big 
stream comes from the east, leading from the Nibulak pass. None of these streams had any 
water in them. On the south, east, and south-east the plain is bounded by the much lower 
hills composed of Artush beds, their slopes covered with gravel. 

An elevated gap or saddle situated in the south-west corner appears to connect this jilga 
with that of Tugurmatti. There is no drainage from this jilga; all the water is absorb^ b^y 
the enormous thickness of sand and mud which fills the entire basin. This accounts for the 
comparatively rich vegetation which exists in it. There are several stretches of regular 
poplar forest (P. nigra ov P. haJsamifera) up to ten miles long and four to five miles in 
breadth. Besides which there are several places occupied by regular jungle of !JSmeuix, 
Mgricaria, JSphedra, and the peculiar wormwood, from the seed of which the Kirghiz 
prepare satdi. The Tamarix and poplars must absorb daring their growth e, very large 
quantity of the mineral salts with which the entire ground is saturated; the wood on being 
burnt gives out a strong smell of sulphur and chlorine. 

The poplar trees are not healthy; they resemble oak trees covered wHh niistletoe. The 
branches are short, stumpy, and bushy. It is evident that the trees onl^ exist in consequence 
of the Bubtei-ranean moisture. There are a great number of springs through the forest and 
on its edges, bat on account of the level chara<Jter of the pfaiu »o flowing streams exist 
except where there has been a vei^ heavy snowfall and very rapid melting. 
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• It Is satisfactory to observe that within three marches of Kashgar there is suph a larg«j 
supply of wood, though it is by no means good wood. I have alrea4y stated<that the entire 
seal is very saline, and it is remarkable to see how snow melts on this saline ground. Thus 
about four inch'es of snow fell while we were there. In one day all was m^ted away on the 
saline ground, while near springs, where the saline matter has been gradually dissolved out of 
the ground, hardly any snow had melted. Where the soil is most moist or even swampy, and 
in rivet-courses, high reed-grass is abundant. The southern part of the jilga, particularly 
south-east of Taitma, is lowest, and here a large quantity of pure salt in small cubical crystals 
is collected. The fact that there is such a large quantity of saline matter, together with salt 
swamps in the southern part, seems to prove that this jilga at least and prebably most of the 
others had been washed out by the sea, and that while others had gradually, though only 
pai’tially, di’aiued olf the saline matter, tliis one retained it because it has at present no outlet. 
It is in fact & diied up saline lake, whidi at some remote lime was ettt o^BF from the sea of 
which it was a fjord. 

Jigdn Jilga is occupied by about 150 to 170Kirghiz tents; each tent may he taken as 
containing five souls. There ai'e a few fields near Jigda cantp, and if there has been a large 
(piantity of snow the crops ai’o said to prosper very well. During the winter llie Kirghiz 
are encamped in small groups near the different springs. They do not keep many horses, 
but large numbers of sheep and goats and a few camels. One wholealroi is alight load for a 
camel; when packed the blaukets are made into saddles over the hump of the animal. 

• 

A third jilga is south of the Bcdanti pass and north-cast of the Nibulak pass. It is 
about eight nules in breadth and the same in length. There are two large water-courses 
leading to it from the range. On the southern side it is enclosed by Artush and gravel beds, 
but whether an outlet exists is not known. It has no forest, nor any kind of tn’os or largo 
bushes, and the grass vegetation is scanty, evidently on account of the dryness. A southerly 
outlet very likely exists. We met a few Kirghiz encamped here from Ush-Turfan. The 
only supply of water they had was melted snow, and as soon as the snow-beds about are 
exhausted, they have to retreat with their flocks to the Kakshal valley. * 


On the evidences of ‘ onorNn-icE ’ in thopical India, dubino the TALCHta pekiod, 
by F. Fedden, F.O.S., Geological Survey of Jtulia.' 

Since the announcement by Mr. Blanford in 1866 (Memoirs, Geological Survey, India, 
VoL I, page 49) of the occurrence of deposits supposttd to be glacial in formations occupying 
the low lands of India south of the Tropic—those formations, moreover, being presumably 
of palsQOZoic age—tlie fact has hardly engaged the attention due to one so opposed to every¬ 
day experience at This neglect must, of course, bo in a great measure attri¬ 

buted to doubt. Even among ourselves, observers of the Takhir bouldcr-clay have subse¬ 
quently attempted to offer explanations of its mode of formation without the agency of ice. 
But this view never obtidued favour from those having the largest acquaintance with the 
.^posits in qaeBtioo, .i|hq. have confidently looked forward to the coufirmatiou of the judg- 
‘by Mr. siSlifoEi 

||iough it had hee!g; pointed bat frota th'e fiiirt, that the mode of ice-actibn involved 
in which striatiba be the exteption rather than tl^ tuie, still, striation 
only indepettdeat twtkabny to be looked for in confirmation of the general 
|;.^}pulder-hed hal ho lesemlfiabee to the till, or the deep-moraine, of a conti- 
|)||i^perhaps frequently forming the matrix 
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unlike the ordinary moraine deposits o£ glaciers ; the boulders exhibit, most commonly, 
considefable A^eathering or water-wear. The boulder-bed, too, is not usually a bottom bed, 
bu^ is generally intercalated with very regular and sharply bedded deposits. Laminatidn ,is 
moreover not unfrequently displayed in the boulder-bed its0lf. These feature# all point to the 
familiar circumstances accompanying ground-ice, where loose materials are picked up f>y 
the freezing oF the water in rivers or on the shallow margins of water-basins, and floated 
away to be deposited elsewhere. Even so it must happen that such ice-rafts get stranded 
with more or less violence, producing striation and polishing of the imbedded bouldei'S and 
of the rocks with which they may come in contact, as also when urged onward by the accu¬ 
mulating force of an ice-blocked river. It was therefore confidently expected that sooner or 
later evidence of this kind would be forthcoming in the Talchfr boulder-bed. 

In January 1872 T had the good fortune to find an excellent example of this missing 
link *f cvidenccl 'the place was visited shortly after by Dr. Oldham, who ‘dug out and 
removed a fine specimen of hard dense close-grained syenitic granite, of which one side is 
beautifully polished, scored and striated. This specimen is now in the Museum of the 
Geological Survey in Calcutta. »Notice was given of the discovery at the time by Dr. Oldham 
in a foot note to a paper by Mr. Blanford on the Geology of Nagpiir (Mem. Geol. Sur., 
India, Vol. IX, p. 324).* The section was not then very well seen. But on revisiting the 
ground during the past season, I found the rocks much better exposed. A special record of 
the case is madS, as it is not unlikely that the elements may before long obliterate what they 
have now lajd bare. The locality is near the little village of Irai on the right bank of the 
I’em river, not quite a mile above its confluence with the Wardha, and ten miles to west 
south-west of Chfinda. 

The surface features of the neighbourhood for a considerable distance always form an 
important consideration in the discussion of any particular case of ice-scratching; and even 
for these most ancient deposits we are not without some plausible conjectures on this point. 
From the very general fact of the Talchir group, and the other lower members of the series 
to whiclf they belong, occupying low ground in the actual drainage basins, and being com¬ 
monly overlapped by the succeeding members of the series, it is apparent that the actual 
basins are in a manner the reproduction of the pre-Talchir ground-configuration. No doubt 
the ancient highlands had been greatly denuded to furnish materials for the thick deposits 
overlying the T&lchirs; and they must have suffered further reduction from the denudation 
which has for the most part removed again those overlying groups. Yet it is probable that 
the existing contours give an indication of the pre-Talchir surface. If it be so, there is 
nothing here to support the notion of a glacier having reached the spot under notice. For 
many score miles round there is no commanding elevation of rock older than the Tfilchfrs 
from- which an ice-stream could have descended. The supposition of an expansive ice-sheet 
would be still more difficult to reconcile with the observed features. 

The general circumstances of the case under consideration thus lead us again to the 
supposition of ground-ice; and this view is remarkaUy strengthened by the eoinddenoe that 
this single instance of scratched boulders is found ih immediate connection with the only 
known example of a scored and polished rock-surface. 13ie boulder-bed is here,a bottom rook, 
resting upon compact Pem-limestones (Lower Vindhyan). For a length of yards along 
the river’s this underlying rock is exposed, displaying a large surface, polished, scratched, 
and grooved after the fashion so famUimr tts glaoialists. The surface has. a. of 12“-—1^* 

to the west, obliquely overoutting the strata, which have a w^t, south-west, 

• Mr. W. Bltn^rd also gtva • bri«f notice of tita fut, aaS of the fe&er4 % tbe exietenoe of sl|u;iid 

foroes St tkis ewly seologiosl epoob in tqiiis, st tbe jbeetfaiK ^f the British at Bradford, 1S7$. SeethuM, 

P-TS, - 
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Tlie siria; and grooves ran in long parallel lines, having directions between north-east and 
north-north-east, oblique to the slope of the surface; and from the manner in which tbo 
rock is affected at the edges of the few planes of jointing, it can be inferred that the move¬ 
ment was up the slope. It is, «of coarse, not certain that the present inclination of ills 
stfrface is the same as when the scoring was produced. The Talchirs have undergone con¬ 
siderable crushing and displacement, though this might well have occarred in soft strata 
without much affecting the hard rocks against which they rest; but the actual conditions 
are so far confirmatory of the view we have been led to—of an ice-raft being drifted against 
and impelled up an opposing rock surface. 

The boulder-bed itself-is strongly developed in the district, especially to the north, 
where the contained masses of foreign rock—limestone, quartzite, gi’anite {^pegmatite and 
protogine) &c.—are of huge size and very numerous. In the immediate vicinity of Irai, 
the boulders are for the most part small, a few attaining a major diameter of 2 feet and even 
2 feet 6 inches. Some of these boulders arc worn smooth on certain sides only, and in the 
direction of the longest diameter; others more rounded have a beautifully polished surface: 
they are moreover stiiated and scored in fine parallel straight lines, precisely similar to the 
rock-surface above described, and resulting evidently from glacial motion or ‘ gronnd-icc.’ 

These boulders are enclosed in a fine gravelly bed of heterogeneous material, conglomei-a- 
tic near the base, and intermingled with angular rough blocks and rock fragments. 

It would appear that the freighted ice-mass had travelled a long distance from the tlbuth- 
west, through the Utndr and Edlabad (Idulabad) districts, where rocks occur of the same 
composition as that of the several boulders. 

The evidences for the glacial origin of these deposits is as conclusive as that for the ice- 
age formations of Europe. 

The latitude of Irai is 19” 53', elevation under 900 feet; the most southerly known 
position of the T41clur boulder-bed is latitude 17” 20', and only a little above the level of 
the sea. * 

Bombay, •) 

Septembert 1874. > 


Tkials of Eanioanj Fiee-bbicks, by T. W. HtrottEs and H. B. Medlicott, 

Geological Survey of India. 

Amongst other investigations connected with the projects to utilize the Indian iron-ores, 
some fire-bricks that were furnished by the firm of Messrs. Burn and Company were ex¬ 
amined and tested in September last. 


'They were made from various clays obtained in the neighbourhood of B&nigaig and 
elsewhere, and were h^hly recommended as having stood the wear and tear of ordinary 
onpolas, and it was hoped that they wttuld be found capable of standing the more heavy work of 
a.ijblast furnace. It w^U be seen, however, from the subjoined details of my experiments, that 
some defeds^lh their ooxx^osition, and that although they were quite as good, or 
, superior to the Stourbridge jfixe-brieke which could be procured at the time, 

of the exerileaee of fillenboig. , 




trials, of ithe «ame fciud and degroe as those conducted in the first 

K iOade by Mri l^udlk^li on bricks impro^^ as suggested in the first report, and 
several o| siood the tt^ peribcQy, showing no sign of cracking or 
Wtertif|Sj»’iirere made'in the'presdhce of Mr. Whitelaw, Manager of 
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p\ut: 1.] Hughes — Medlieott: Trials of Edniganj Fire-bricks^ 

the Bengal Iron Company’s proposed work, and others, who agreed in the favorable estimate 
formed of the quality oT these bricks. 

The experiments were, with the kind permission of Colonel H. Hyde, s. b», Master of tie 
Mint, conducted at'the Mint furnaces. ’ • 

Mr. Hughes, who conducted the first trials, reported— 

1. “ The fire-bricks tested by me were furnished by the firm of Messrs. Burn and 

Company, and are stated to have been made from fire-clay obtainable in the neighbourhood 
of Mallapur.’ 

“ The results of my experiments are— 

“ 1^#.—That the matoi-ial from which they are made is very refractory, and capable of 
resist^g high temperatures without sensibly fusing. • 

“2nd .—That the bricks, however, have failed to sustain the high character for excellence 
whicli Mr. Cowhan (the Manager of the Ranigaq] Pottery Works) has attributed to them, 
inasmuch as they shrink on being subjcctiMi to strong firing, and show a tendency to fissure. 

“ Srd .—That compared with Ghsnboig fire-bricks they are inferior; but compared with 
Stourbridge fire-bricks they are somewhat superior. 

“I attribute the shrinkage and fissuring to the texture being too fine; and this can only 
be remedied .by the addition of a proper amount of burnt clay in coarse powdei*, or some 
infusible substance like silica. The p.'irtioles of silica (quartz) must not be too fine, otherwise 
they may enter into combination with the clay. 

“The usual proportion of raw to burnt clay is \ of the former to -g of the latter, 
and I believe this proportion was adopted in the manufacture of the fire-bricks from Edni¬ 
ganj. It does not appear to have answered however; but this was probably due to the burnt 
clay having been ground up too fine. On a purely practical point of this kind, 1 do not like 
to give a*decidcd opinion, as experience alone can determine what the proper proportions 
ought to be, and I would suggest that separate sample bricks be prepared, containing varying 
proportions of ground brick and silica, and the particles to be of varying sizes. A series 
of exporiments carefully conducted will, I feel sure, enable fire-bricks to be made that will 
possess all the qualities requisite for the special purposes to which they may be applied.” 

12th September 1874. 

DETA.II.S OF EXPEBIMEITTS. 

(A) .—The brick marked A was subjected to a temperature of over 3,000 Fahrt. in a 

wind furnace, the fuel being English coke. It was purposely broken in half. 

Bemarks. —The^edges have stood weU. 

■ii 

(B) .—Was heated in the same furnace as a Glenboi^ brick, at a temperature considerably 

higher than the smelting point of cast-iron. 

Bemarks. —It cracked, and was fissured throughout. > - 

(C) .*—Was submitted to conditions similar to (B). * 

Bemarks.—1% is superior to fB), but it is inte^By fissurdd. It oemtabs 
an excess of alkaline earth, which haast "ritrified. * -"ly ' 

(D) .—Was inserted in a plumbago crucible to avoid cokei* Tins wks 

carefully weighed «nd meaSored previous And after ex traetioa 

Its tenderness was also noted. 
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. Remarks.—The edges have resisted fusion, which is a good quality, and its 

tenderness was not of an appreciable amount. It contracted, however,•more 
• * than I expected. The following were the measurement^ and weights• 

^ Measurem^ent befor^insertion ... 9 long. 2 1 ** ^€ep. 

„ after extraction ... 9" „ 2-jV' » 

Weight before insertion ... ... ... 277 tolas. 

„ after extraction ... ... ... 276^ „ 

This brick when externally examined appears to approach in texture much nearer 
the required standard than any other. 

(E).—Was heated like the last in a plumbago crucible. It is made of pure fire>clay. 

Remarks, —think it was too strongly burnt in the first instance, i. e., before it 
passed into my hands. It cracked on being taken out of.the funioce and de- 
* posited on a cold floor. * * 

(E).—Was tested in the same manner as (B) and (C). 

Remarks. —Like the other bricks, it exhibits fissures internally. 

(G. & 11).—Olenboig bricks, purposely broken, submitted to conditions similar to (B) 
and (C) and (F), 

’ Remarks. —It will be observed that there are no fissures. No contraction and 
no softening. ^ 

In the second series of trials conducted by Mr. Medlicott, ten bricks, made at the 
B&niganj works, were tested with one of Stourbridge brick and one of Glehboig brick, 
and also one common machine-made brick. They were kept for four hours in the gas 
furnace in plumbago crucibles—for the last two hours at the full blast. None showed any 
sign of fusion. The machine-made brick and the Stourbridge brick were badly cracked, 
and one of the Eilniganj bricks slightly so. The loss of weight was very marked in the 
Glenboig brick; next so in the Stourbridge, probably due to the coarser texture of the former, 
and in both to their having been less well dried than the others. 

Five of the bricks were put into a coke furnace with a Glenboig brick, and 5ve in a 
second Airnace with a Stourbridge brick. The former furnace seems to have been most 
heated: even the Glenboig brick bent and broke, and showed as much vitrification as the 
others. In the other furnace, all were more or less damaged—the Stourbridge least so. 

GsoLoaicxL Mttsextm, 

January 1876, j 


LIST OF DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

DXTBtNO Octobeb, Novbkbbb, anp Dbceubeb 1874 

Specimen of Asbestos from Kuran, Kohat Frontier. Presented by Captain N. Cavaonabi. 
An Elephi^t’s tusk, deeply eaten into by Foroupiues, found in* the Meekir Hill Jungles. 
Presented by Captain J, Johnotonb, s. c. 

Sjpecimens of Opal in matrix from New South Wales. Presented by W. Dbctviionp, Esq., 
. STONEY. , 

Pepper. Lead, and Antimony, andothep minerala from the mines, Kulu, Punjab, 
torn the Bozdar EiHs, Tmns-Indiui. * Presented by Captain E. G. Sanpbnan, 
in: (kddsb)se .dbies from Pjalnid, Madras. Presented by 
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^BOK Ibt Octobbb to SlST Dbcbubeb 1874. 

Titles of Boohs. * , Donors ., 

Abstract of the Eeports of the Surveys and of other Geographical operations in India for 

1872-73, (1874), 8vo., London. 

India Officb. 


Anstib, John, —The coal-fields of Gloucestershire and Somersetshire and their resources, 

(1873), 8vo., London. 

Babbandb, Joachim. —Sjstdme Silurien du centre de la BohSme, Part I, with plates. Sup¬ 
plement to Vol. I, and Vol. II, pt. 3, (1872-74) 4to., Paris. 

^ • * .The Author. 

Brauns, D.—Der Obero Jura im nordwestliohen Deutschland, (1874). 8vo,, Braunschweig. 
Cuvier, M. F.—Des Dents des mammifbres consid^r^es comme caractferes Zioologiques, 

(1825), 8vo., Strasbourg. ^ 

Darwin, C.—The structure and distribution of Coral Beefs, 2nd Edit. (1874), 8vo., London. 
Dawkins, W. Boyd. —Cave Hunting, (1874), 8vo., London. 

Denton, J. B.—The storage of water, (1874), 8vo., London. 

EoiyARDS, Alphonse Milne.— Histoire des Crustacds Podophthalmaires Fossilcs, (1861), 
, 4to., Paris. 


The Author. 


»9 


99 


* 

—Note sur existence d’un pdlican de grande taille dans les 
tourbibres d’Anglcterre, 4to., Paris. 


The Author. 


99 


99 


—Oiseaux Possiles, (1809), 8vo., Paris. 


Thb Author. 


Falconer and Cautlbt. —Palaiontological Tracts, 8vo. 

Gaudry, Albert. —Animaux Fossiles du Mont Ldberon, (1873), 4to., Paris. 

Geinitz, Da. H. B.—Das Elbthalgebirge in Sachsen, Theil I, lief. 4—6, Theil II, lief. 1 and 

2, (1872), 4to., Cassel. 


The Author. 


99 


99 


Das Ebnigliche mineralogische Museum zu Dresden, (1873), 8vo., 
Dresden. 


The Author. 


Gbbenwood, Henry. —A manual of metallurgy, Vol. I, (1874), 8vo., London. 

Haast, J.-^Besearches and ExcaYations carried on in and near the Moa Bone Point Cavei, 

* Sumner Boad, in 1872, (1874), 8vo., Christ Church. ^ 

Tai Acthob. 

How, Hbnby. —The mineralogy of Nova Scotia, (1869), 8vo., Hali&x. 

Hunt, T. Stbbby. —History of the names Cambrian and Silurian sfa Geolo|^, (1872), 8vo., 

Montreal. 

„ „ —The coal and iron of Southern Ohio considered^ to jSie 

Hocking Vellly coal-field and its iroax (»reA; 8vo., Salezn, . 

Kebnb, H. G.-—Note on the stone industeies of Agite, (1873)^ 

* , , :i V. Ba&iw* :' 

* \ ' ‘ 

Konince, L. G. db.— Recherckes sur 1«» Animatuc Fossil«^ 4to., Boim. 

Mackintosh, D.— The Scenery of England and Wal^ (l|||l^,j^|^|^lte»don. 
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' TWes of JtooTcs. Dmors. 

Moibbewbt, M. L.—Etiides Rur les Filons do Cornwall. Parties Biolies des Filons, wilb 

Atlas,^(1874), 8vo. and 4to., Paris. " 

OosTEB. W. A.—Petrifinations rmarquables des Alpos Suissos. Le Coralhen de Wimmia, 

(1809), 4to., Geneve. 


TirE Auinoa. 


PrEirPBB, CiBB.—Systeniatische Anordnnng und lioschreibung dentsclier Land-uiid Wasser- 

Scliiieckon, (1821), 4to., Cassel. 

PrBtFFEfi, L.—Kritischos Registt>r zu Martini niid Chemnitz sysiematiscbeii Coucli^lien- 

CabiiK't, (1810), 8vt),, Kassel* 

Proto/o<‘ Helvetica, Bd. II, Abth. 3, (1871), 4to., Basel. 

QnEBsrEwr, F. A.—Petrefaclonkunde Deutscblands, Bd. Ill, Abth. I, heft. 1—6 and Atlas, 

(1873-71), 8vo.. ladprig. 

Report of the OommisBioners appointed to inquiic into the several matters relating to coal 

in the United Kingdom, Vols. I—III, with Atlas of 15 iol. 
, plates, (1871), fisc., Loudon. 


A. Rahbay. 


Reteattd, Louis. —^Le for ot Houille, (1874), 8vo., Paris. 

RivtKbe, i^iMit-E.—Decouvertc d’un squelette llumaiu de I’Epoque PAlc^oliliiiquc, (1873), 

4to., Paris. 

Robebt. J. P.—Dizionario Haliano- Inglese c Englese—Italiano, (1871), 8vo., Firenze. 
Roth, .T.-»Beitrage zur Petrographic der plutonischcu Gesteine, (1873), 4to., Beilin. 
Seebacii, Kabl von.— Das Mitteldeatscbe Erdbeben voin 6 Marz, 1872 (1873), 8vo., 

Leipzig. 

The Authoe. 


SelwtN, a. R. C.—^Notes and observations on the Gold-iields of Quebec and Nova Scotia, 

(1872), 8vo., Halifax. 

WiEKiNSON, C.—Report on the Tin-bearing country, New England, (1872), flsc., Sydney. 
Youno, John. —Physical Geograpliy, (1874), 8vo., Loudon. 

ZiBXEli, De. Febd. —Die Mikroskopische Beschaflenheit der mineralien und Gesteine, (1873), 

8vo., Leipzig. 

Zittbl, Db- K. a.—D ie Rauberhohle am Schclmcngraben, 4to., Munchen. 

The Author. 


ZiTTEL, Pbof.— Aus der Urzeit, 1st half, (1871), 8vo., Miinchen. 


The Authoe. 


PERIODICALS. 


American Journal of Science and Arts,’ 3rd Set., VoL VIII, Nos. 44—46, (1871), 8vo.. 

New Haven. 


The Ehitoub. 


Aiuaales des Mines, 7tb lories, Vol. V, livr. 2, 1874, 8vo., Paris. 

L'Aduinstb. EES Mines. 


AiauJi fod Magsiiisie of Natural History, 4th Ser., Vol. XTV, Nob. 81-~83, (1874), 8vo, 

London. 

Arehir ftr Ntttutgesebiehe, Johrg, XL, heft 1, (1874), Sm, Berlin. 

Bi1)liotMKl[iii4 llTvIvstMiUe et Beyne Suisse, ^^hives des fences Phyriques et Naiurelles, 

VoU XLXX Nos. 108nvl96, an^ L, Nos. 197—200,1874, 8vo., 
Oens||k, ^ 
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Tilles of Books. Donors. * 

Bibliotlioque C^uivorselle et R'vne Suinsi-, Vol XLIX, Nos. 193-—19n. and L, Nos. 197 — 200, 
• • and LI, Nos. 201 and 202, (18J4), 8vo., Lnusanno. * 

OoBA, GtTino.—Cosmos, Vol. U, Nos. 2 and 3, (1874), Bro., Torino.. • 

Gtrino CoBA. 

(iPoc;raphicnl MagaKine, Nos. 0—8, (1874), Roy. 8vo., Loudon, 

Geological Magazine, New kSeiies, Decode II, Vol. 1, Nos. 9—11, (1874), 8vo., London. 


Indian Economist, wiili AgricuHiirAl Gazette and Riatisiical Reporter, Vol. VI, Nos. 2—4, 

(1874), 4lo., Calcutta 


Govt, of Imoia. 


Journal de Concjiyliologie, 3rd Series, Vol. XIV, No. 3, (1874), 8vo., Paris. 


Tite Editoes. 


London, Edinlmigli, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, 4th Series, 

Vol? XLVin, Nos. 317—319, (1874), 8vo.. London. 

liUiNEs EE T)ur DE.—Voyage d’Exploration ala Mer Morto a Petra et sur la rive gaueho 

du Jourd.iin, lief. 17 & 18, ^1874), 4to., P.iris. 

Maktini’JND Chemnitz.—S ystematise hen Conchylicn-Cabinet, lief, 228—231, (1874), 4to., 
, Nurnburg. 

Miiiotul Statistics of Victoria for 1872-73, (1873-74), flsc., Melbourne. 

H Mining Dept., Victoria. 

N.ihire, Vol. X, Nos, 254—260, (1874), 4lo., London. 

Neue- Jahi bucli fur Miuer.ilogio, Geologic, uiid Palaiontoloirie, Jahvg. 187L heft 6 <fe 7, (1871)., 

8vo., Stuttgart. 

P.ilieontographica, Band XX, lief. 7, XXII, lief. 6, and XXllI, lief. 1 & 2, (1874), 4to, 
• Cassel. 

I’etebmann, Dh. a.—G cogiaphischo Mittheilungen, Band XX, Nos. 8—10, (1871), 4to., 

Gotha. 

„ „ GeographiscLo Mittheilungen, Supplement Nos. .34—38, (1872-74), 

4to., Gotha. 

I’prirvni. Db. L —Malako/oologischo Blatter, Band XXII, Bg. 1—4, (1874), 8vo., Cassel. 

I’ooi.ENUoarF, J. 0.—^Anualen dcr Physik und Cliemie, Band 162, Nos. 7 & 8, and 163, 

No. 9, (1874), 8vo., Leipzig. 

Pi-ofcssional Papers on Indian Erginoering, 2nd Scr., Vol. Ill, No. 14, (1874), 8vo., Roorkee. 

Thomason Coelegb op Civil Enoineebino. 

Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, New Series, Nos. 66 & 6G, (1874), 8vo., London. 

Quarterly Journal of Science, No. 44, 1874, 8vo., London. 

lieports of the Mining Surveyors and Registrars, Victoria, for quarters ending 30th June, 

30th September, and 31st December 1872, und 31st March 1873, 
and Slbt March 1874, (1872-74), flso., Melboornei^ 

Mining Dbpi., Victoria. 

Tlie Year-book of Photography and Photographic News Almanach for 1871*74^ 8vo., London. 


GOVERNMENT SELECTIONS, &c. 

British Burma.— Administration Report on the Hill Tracts, Ncorthem Arakon, for 1878-74, 

(1874)) 8to., ftangoon. 


Gaisf OiKititiBioRRB, British Burma. 
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Titleg cf Booha. Honors. 

Ofnteal Peovincbs .-"Report on the administration of the Central Provinees, for the year 

1873-74 by J. H. Morris, Esq., (1874), 8vo., Nagpur. 

• ’ Chief Commissiowfb, Cefteal Peovinces 

India. —Selections from the Records of the Goremment of India, Foreign Department, 

No. 114. Report on tfte political administration of the terri¬ 
tories within the Central India Agency for 1873-74, (1874), 8vo , 
Calcutta. 

Goteeitmfnt of Ihdia. 

PpHjAB.— Selections from the Records of the Punjab Government, New Series, No. X. 

Th Himalayan Districts of Kooloo, LaUiul, and Spiti by 
Captain A. F. P. Harcouit, (1874), 8vo., Lahore. 

Punjab Goveenment. 


TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES, &c. 

Amstbbdam —Jaaibock van hot Mijnwe/.en in Nedeilaudsch Oost Indie, Jahrg. Ill, Deel I, 

(1874), 8vo., Amsterdam. 

Rotai Society of Batavia. 

BfrItIN.—M onatshericht der konig. Preuss. Akad. dcr Wissonschaften Beilin, «Tuli, and 

Aug., (1871), 8vo., Beilin. 

The Academs. 

„ Inhaltsverzeichniss der Abhandlnngen der konig. Akad. d«>r Wissenschaften /u 
Beilin, 1822-72, (1873), Svo., Berlin. 

The Academy 

„ Zeitschrift dcr Deutschen Qcologischen Gosellschaft, Bd. XXV, heft 4, & XX VI, 
* heft 1-2, (1873-71) 8vo., BeiUn. 

The Society. 

Bonn. —Verhandlungen des Naturhistorlschen Vereins, Jahrg. XXXI, Band I, pt. 4, (1871), 


8vo., Bonn. 


The SociErv 


Bkeslau.— -Abhandlnngen der Schlesischen Gosellschaft fiir Vaterlandische Cultur Philosoph- 

historisohe, Abth. 1873-74, (1874), 8vo., Breslau. 

The Society. 

„ Einundfdnfzigster Jahres-Bcrieht der Schlesischen Ges^llschaft far Vaterlandische 
Cultur, (1874), 8vo., Breslau. 

The Society. 

B81XXEi:>i.eb. —^Annuaire de I’Acad^raie Royale des Sciences de Belgique, (1874), 8vo., 

Bruxelles. 

The AcADSiiY. 

Bulletins de TAcaddmie Royale di Belgique, Vols. XXXY and XXXVI, 
(1873), 8yo., Bruxelles. 

The Academy. 

jUdlinoUes Couronuds et ftutres Mdmoixes, Vol.«XXJII, (1873), 8vo., Bruxelles. 

, The Academy. 
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Titles of Sookf. Donors. 

BBr«KiilE8.*-M(5moi3Cs Couronn^s et M^nioiw Ravant* EtrnnafPts, Vol. XXXVII, 
» (1^73), 4to., Bi uxelles. * . 

•* ' Tub Academy. 

• 

„ MdmoiFCB do TAcad. Royale de Belgique, Vol. XL, (1873), 4to., Bruxelles. 

* The Academy. 


Calcvtja. —Journal of tlic Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, Vol. XLIII, pt. 2, 

Nos. 2, 3, (1874), 8vo., Calcutta. 


The Society tr. 


Proceedings of tlio Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nos. 8 and 9, (1874), 8vo., Calcutta. 
, * ’ The Society. 

Copenhagen. —Oversight over det kong. danske Videnskabemes St'lskabs, Nos. 2 and 3, 

1873, and No. 1, 1874, (1873-74), 8vo., Copenhagen. 

I 

The Eoyae Academy. 


Deesden. —Sitzungsberiebte der naturwissenschaftlichen Gcsellscbaft, Isis, in Dresden, 

Jahrg. 1871, May and July, 1872 July to September, 1874 
January to March, (1871-74), 8vo., Dresden. 

The Society. 


o^dinrcbgh.—T ransactions of the Edinburgh Geological Society, Vol. II, pt. 3, (1874), 8vo., 


Edinburgh. 


The Society. 


Glasgow. —Proceedings of the Pliilosophical Society of Glasgow, VoL IX, No. 1, (1874), 

8vo., Glasgow. 

, The Society. 

Transactions of the Geological Society of Glasgow, Fahsontological Series, pt. I, 
4to., Glasgow. 

The Society. 

„ Trailsactions of the Geological Society of Glasgow, Vol. IV, pt. 3, (1874), 
8vo., Glasgow. 

The Society. 


London.— Journal of thg East India Association, VoL VIII, No. 2, (1874), 8to., London. 

The Assocutioh. 

„ Journal of the Boyal Geographical Society, Vol. XLIII, (1873), 8yo., Iiondon. 

The Society. 

„ Proceedings of the Eoyal Geographical Society of London, Vol. XVHI, Nos. 3-6, 

(1874), 8vo., London. 


The Society. 

Pr oceeding s of the Bojal Society of London, VoL XXIX, Nos. 162 to 164, 
(1874), Syo., London. 

BiDYAX Society. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological S(jiaety of Londoni Vc4« XXX, pt* 2, Noa. 1X8 
and 119, (1874), 8yq., London. 

Tsfl Society. 

• $ 
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MANOHESTBB.~Transactian8 of the Manchester Geological Society, VoIj. I to Xi.1, (1861 73), 

8to., Manchester. , 

Tns SuciETT. 

i • 

Moscotr--Bulletin de la Socidtd Impdriale des NatnraKstes do Moscou, Tome XLVI, 

No. 4, (1874), 8vo., Moscou. 

The Societt. 

MUHCHEsr.—Sitzungsberichte der math-pliys. class dcr k. h. Akadcmie dor Wissenschaften, 

1873, heft 3, and 1874, heft 1, (1874), 8vo., Munchen. 

The Academy. 

MiriTCHFN. lilscHOFF, Db. T. L. W. Voh. —Ueber den Einfluss dcs Frcihenn Justus vou 
• Liebig auf die entwicklung der Physiologie, (1874), 

Munchen. 

The Academy. 

. Pettbnkoebb, De. Max. von. —Dr. Justus Preiheirn von Liebig zum 
Geddchtmss, (1874), 4to, Munchen. 

The Academy 

. VoGr.L, Adodst.— Justus Preiherr von Liebig als begrundei d r Agriknltui- 
Chemie, (1874), 4to., Munchen. 

The ’Acadi-my 

Vcrzeichniss von 5,563 telecopiwhen sternen supph ment band XIII, (1871) 
Svo, Munchen 

Tm Academy 

New Zbaeand. Hbctob, James —Eighth Annual Dejiort on the Colonial Museum and 

Laboratory, (1873), 8vo., New Zealand. 

J FtcroB 

Pabis.— Bulletin de la Socidtd Qdologiquedo Prance, 2nd Ser., Vol XXIX, Nos 1 —O.-'lidSei 

Vol. I, Nos. 1—5, and Vol. II, Nos. 1—2, (1872-74), 8vo, Pans 

The Society 

„ Oomptes Bendus, Vuls. 66-76, and Table Gendrsdc des Comptes Bendus poui 1861-65. 

(1868-1873), 4to., Paris. 

L’ Acad, de Science de l’ Institut de Peance. 

„ Mdmoires de I’lnstitut Impdriale de Prance, Vob. XXXVI, XXXVII, pt. 2, 

XXXVIII, and XLI, pt. 1, (1870-74), 4to., Pans. 

L’ Acad, de Science de e’ Institut de Fbance. 

Mdmoires prdsontds par divers savants a 1' Acaddmio des sciences de T Institut de 
Prance, Vol. XX, (1872), 4to., Paris. 

L' Acad, de Science de %' Institut de Peance. 

pKaT.—Mitthoilungen auB dem jahrbacher der kdn. nngar. Geologischcn Anstalt, Bd. I, 

lief 3, and II, Uef 2 & 3, (1873), 8vo., Pest. 

The Institute. 

,, 4^|C(igyar kir Pbldtani iutezii Evkonyve, Bd. II, pt. 3, (1873), 8vo., Pest. 

' The Institute. 

d« HtuninuUtos expoeda expostiaon Uhiverselle k Vienna de 1’ anndo, 
1873, (1S78), 8to., Pes^ « 

t*" 


The Instiiutk. 
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Titles (if Soohs, Dovots, 

I’rsT.—Die 4^B8tellan^s-Objecte der kon. ut^ar. Qoolojriwolifn Anstalt-, (1873), 8 to., Pest. 

, ^ The iNSTWtrxr 

Dio Kdlloktiv-Auhsiolliing unfyaiischeu Kolilon Ituf dor 'YT’icnor Weltausfetellajit?, 
(1873), 8vo., Poet. 

The Institute. 


PjriliAUELPHlA.—Journal of 1 he Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, New Series. 

Vol. VIII, pt. 1, (1874), 41 0 ., Philadelphia. 

The Acapemy 


Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of PhUadelphia, paits 
1 to III, (1873-74), Svo., Philadelphia. 


^ « * TjrtR Academy. 

PtYMoiTfH. —Repoit and Transactions of the Devonshire Association, Vols. I—VI, ])t. 1, 

(1863—73), 8vo., Plymouth. 

Home. —Uollettinu R. Comitato Geologicod’ Italia, Nos. 7—-10, (1874), 8vo., Rome. 

Geol. Comm, op Italy. 

hiocKHOLM. —Sveriges Geologiska Undersokning, Nos. 3C—41, and 6 large maps, (1870), 
, 8vo., Stockholm. 


,Buebau Geol. Suede. 


^1. Petebsboubo. —Bulletin de rAe.'ideinie Impeiialo des ScienljDs de St. Petershourg, 

Vol. XVIII, Nos. 3—6, and XIX, Nos. 1—3, (1873-74), 4to., 
St. Poteishourg. 

The Academy- 


M^moires de I’Acaddmio Impdriale des Sciences de St. Petershourg, 
Vol. XIX, Nos. 8—10, XX, Nos. 1-6, and XXI, Nos. 1—6, 
(1873-74), 4to., St. Petershourg, 

The Acadbdy. 


Tasmania. —Monthly notices of Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania 

for 1873, (1874), 8vo., Tasmania. 


The Society. 


Tobonto.- Canadian Journal of Science, New 

Toronto. 


Series, Vol. XIV, No. 3, (1874), 8vo., 
Canadian Institutb. 


Tuein.— Atti della R. Accademia delle Sdenze di Torino, Vol. IX, Nos. 1—6, (1878-74), 

8vo., Torino. 

* The Academy. 

„ Bollottino Metoorologico ed Astronomico del Regio Osservatorio del 1* UniTersita di 
Torino, Anno VII, (1878), 4to., Tormo. 

Tad Academy. 

„ Memorio dolle Academic della Science di Torino, 2nd Series, VoL 2CtVII, (1878), 
4to., Turin. , 

The AoiDEMt. 

Vienna.— Ahbaudlungon der k. k. Geologtsohen Beichsanstalt, Bdad V, heft 8, n 4tkd 

VII. Nos. L& 2, (1873.74), 4to, Vi«mA 

The 
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Records of the QcoUg^l Survicy of India. 




[VOL. VHf. 


Titles of Boohs. * Domrs. 

yiXVXA.—'Jahrbiicli k. k. Geologiscben HeichBanstalt, Band No3.,.3 and 4| and 

XKLYi No. 2, (1873-74), 8to., Vienna. 

, The iNSTTTtTTB. 

„ . K. K. Geologischen Beicbsanstalt, Catalog der Aasstellungs-Gegenstande bei der 
Wiener Weltausstellung, 1873, (1873), 8vo., Vienna. 

♦ The iNSTiTtrTB, 

,, Verhandlungen der k. k. Geolegiscben Beicbsanstalt, Jabrg. 1873, Nos. 11—18, 
and 1874, No. 7, (1873-74), 8vo.» Vienna. 

The Ihstithte. 

„ Sitzungsberichte der kais. Akademie dcr Wissensebaften, Band LXVI, abth. I, 

, heft 1—6, abth. H, heft 1—6, abth. Ill, heft 1—6, Band mjll, 

abth. I, heft 1—6, abth. II, heft 1—3, (1872-73), 8vo., Wien. 

The Acadeuy. 

Washihgtoh.—A nnual Eeport of the Secretary of the Interior on the operations of the 
r Department for 1873, (1873), 8vo., Washington. 

IT. S. Geol. Shevet. 

„ Bulletin of the United States Geological and Geographical J^urrey of, the 

. • Territories, Nos. 1 & 2, (1874), 8to., Washington. . 

The Shbvet.^,- 

, United States Geological Survey miscellaneous publications. No. 4. Synopsis 

of the Hora of Colorado, by John M. Coulter and T. C. Porter, 
(1874), 8to., Washington. 

U. S. Geoi. Sitevey. 

„ United States Geological Survey miscellaneous publications, No. 6. Descrip¬ 

tive Catalogue of the photographs of the United States Geolo- 
gical Survey of the territories for 1869 to 1873, by W. H. 
Jackson, (1874), 8vo., Washington. 

A . U. S. Gboi. Suevby. 

’iil^tXlHGUON. Hbctob James.—M eteorological Eeport for 1873, including returns for 

1871-72, and Abstracts for previous years, (1874), 8vo., Wel¬ 
lington. 




J. Hecxob. 


Deutschen Gesellschaft fur Natur und Volkerkunde 
” Oat Asiens, heft 6, (1874), fisc., Yokohama. 

* The Society. 


Mabs. 
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